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pulp which is at present admitted free of duty. It is claimed 
that pulp made from bamboo can replace wood pulp for all purposes 
in the manul'iiclure of paper, and some of the principal manu¬ 
facturing concerns have accepted this proposal subject to the 
condition that sufficient time is given them to equip themselves 
lor the manufacture of wood pulp. 

4. The Board will be glad to receive written representations 
from all Public Bodies, Associations, firms or persons who desire 
to bo beard regarding the grant of protection to the Paper 
industry. 

Oral evidence will be taken as follows; — 

At Bombay and Poona between the 23rd September and 
the 29th October. . 

At Madras between the 1st and the lltb Xovember. 

At Rangoon between the 19th November ajid the 2nd 
December. 

At, Calcutta between the 5th and the 23rd December. 

f). Oral evidence will not be taken at Madras and Rangoon 
unless a sufficient number of witnesses is forthcoming to make it 
worlb while for the Board to visit these places. Altliough (he 
cvidoiico taken in the Boajcl’s enquiries into the Cement, Printer’s 
Ink and Magnesium Chloride industries was published at tho end 
of Julj’, only (luc <jj' two applications for taking oral evidence 
at Madras or Rangoon has yet been receivc^d. It is essential that 
all who desire to give oral evidence at either place should inform 
the Board by the 30th September, so that the programme may 
he definitely fixed and should submit their written representations 
a.s soon thereafter as possible, and in any case not later than the 
loth Oi’tohei. If the visits to Madras and Rangoon ore abandoned, 
•oral evidence will be taken at Calcutta in November instead of 
in December. It is hoped that all who desire to give oral evidence 
in Bombay regarding the pap«;r industry will inform the Board 
not later than the 15th September and will send their written 
representations as soon as possible tbercaftnr. The Board will 
iiiTunge dates for the oral examination of witnesses from the 
Western side of India either at Bombay in the last week of 
September or at Poona in October. 

All who desire to give oral evidence at Calcutta should inform 
the Board not later than the 15tli October and should send their 
written representations by that date. All other written representa¬ 
tions should reach the Board by 31st October at latest. 

6. All requests for oral examinations should be addressed to the 
Secretary to the Board, Town Hall, Bombay, and ' should be 
despatched so as to anive on or after the 8th September, the 
.date on which the Board’s office will open at Bombay. 



THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

No. I. -QUESTIONNAIHE FOR APPLICANTS FOR 
PROTECTION. 


I.—iNTKOnuCTORY. 

1. When was tlie firm wliifh you represent established? Is it a 
public or private registered Company, or is it an unregistered firm? 

2. To what- extent is the capital invested in your firm held by 
Indians? ITow many Indians -are Directors? How many Indians 
(if any) form part of the superior management? 

3. Does your firm undertake the manufacture of paper only, or 
of pulp only, or of-both paper and pulp? If both pulp and paper 
are manufactured, is pulp manufactured for sale or only to the 
extent necessary to meet your owm requirements? 

4. At what date did the mill (or mills) under the control of 
your firm coininenc.e to manufactuj'e? 

5. What is the full capacity of your mills as at present equipped 
for the manufacture of (o) pulp and (b) paper? 

6. What has been the actual output of the mill for each year 
since manufacture commenced of— 

(a) paper, if your pro,duction of pulp is limited to your own 

requirement, 

(b) pulp, if pulp is mnnufuctured for sale? 

7. Where is your mill situated? Do you consider it is advan¬ 
tageously situated in respect of— 

(a) vicinity to the areas from w-hich jmur principal raw 

materials are drawn*; 

(b) vicinity to the coalfields or other sources of power or 

fuel j 

(o) vicinity to an important market; 

[d) other considerations such as the existence of an abundant 

labour supply? 

What do you coii.sider the most important factor in selecting 
the site of a paper mill in India? 

8. Enumerate the various kinds of paper which are manufactured 
in your mill. Taking the average of the last five years, what is 
the ppiccntfige of the total output which cacli kind represent.s ? 

9. What are the principal trade cla.ssifications of paper? Would 
the kinds of paper you manufacture be classified as (a) good, (6) 
medium or (c) inferior? In view of tbe raw materials obtainable 
in India and the Indian demand, for the manufacture of what 
classes of paper are the conditions most favourable? 


See heading of SectioR II (A). 
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10. Do you manufacture a larger variety of papers than a single 
manufacturer in Western countries commonly doc.s? If so, please 
explain the reasons. Do you consider the Indian manufacturer is 
at a disadvantage in this respect? 

11. What process do you use for the manufacture of pulp? 


II.— Haw Mateeiai.s. 

A.. — Primary. 

The term “ Primary raw materials ” covcjrs the various product.^ 
(e.y., grass, bamboos, rags, etc.) from which the fibre is obtained. 
Some of the que.stions in this section relate also to the pulp which is 
purchased and not manufactured in the mill. 

12. What are the primary raw materials used in 5 ’our mill? 

13. What are your annual requirements of each of the primary 
raw materials— 

(a) according to your present rate of output, which should 
be stated; 

(ft) according to the rate of output equivalent to the full 
capacity of the plant? 

14. What quantity of each of the primary raw materials is 
required for the production of one ton of unbleached pulp? 

lb. What quantity of unbleached pulp is required for the pro¬ 
duction of one ton of finished paper? 

10. Can you give an approximate estimate of the total quantity 
available of your primary raw materials, either for India as a whole 
nr for a particular I’rovinccP 

17. From what area or areas does the factory draw its main 
supplies of the primary raw materials, and at what distan.Qe from 
the factory are they situated? If possible a map should be given 
showing the site of the mill and the areas from which supplies 
are drawn. 

18. How is tho raw material collected and by what means is it 
transported from the field or forest to the mill? If more than one 
means of transportation is employed, specify the distance covered 
by each such means. 

19. What rojmlty (if any) per ton for raw materials is payable 
to Government or to private persons? 

20. Plea.se give the cost per ton delivered at the mill, of the 
primary raw material (or materials) for the year 1913-14 and the 
last complete year for which figures are available, divided under the 
following heads: — 

(1) Royalty (if any) 

(2) Labour employed on extraction and collection 



(3) Freight from field to mill hy 

road 

rail 

river 

sea 

other 

(4) Miscellaneous charges. 

21. What are the terms of your concession (or concessions) for 
the primary raw material? (A copy of the lease or other document 
in which the coucessiou is embodied should be given.) Do you 
consider these terms favourable? If not, in what respect do you 
consider them unfavourable? 

22. Have you found the supply of the raw material constant in 
respect of quality, or have you noticed, or do you expect, any 
deterioration ? In the latter case, the causes to which the deteriora¬ 
tion is ascribable should be explained. 

23. Has the supply of the pi’imary raw materials been found 
constant in respect of quantity, or has it been found necessary to 
draw supplies froin greater and greater distances as time goes ouP 
If so, do you consider the fact is due to— 

(a) an increase in the output of the factory, or 

(b) the e.stabli.shmcut of other mills which compete for 

supplies of the .same raw material, or 

(c) a gradual diminution of the supplies within the areas 

from which they are taken, or 

(c) any other cause? 

24. If, as suggested in the last question, it has been- found 
necessary to draw supplies from new areas, please supply a state¬ 
ment giving for each of the last twenty years the total quantity 
taken from each area. If possible, the cost per ton delivered at 
the mill of the supplies from each area should be given for each year. 

25. Do you consider that your mill is assured of a sufficient 
supply of the primaiy raw materials for a reasonably long period? 
What measures have been taken to secure this object? 

2G. If sabai grass is one of the primaiy raw raaferials used in 
your mill, do you agree with the following opinion expressed by 
Mr. K. S. Pearson before the Fiscal Commission? 

“Dealing with supplies, I do not quite agree that they [t.e., the 
manufacturers] were correct in their statement. They have hardly 
got sufficient grass to work up to their full capacity. They could 
not increase 5,000 tons on their present output if they were asked 
to do so. In other words, they have not got the raw material. If 
they want to expand, it might be done by importing sulphide 
spruce or by using other new materials. Another point is that 
during the last ten or twelve years there has been intensive cropping 
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and the grass has deteriorated considerably. That is the reason 
they are now going all so far afield to get their supplies, the fields 
nearer being very much depleted. It is, therefore, questionable 
whether the pulp industry which has been going on for 40 or 50 
years could really continue, even if the paper-making industry did 
not expand at all. 1 know that they have now to go to Hoshanga- 
bad, Central India, Sambalpore, etc., in Biliar and Orissa and the 
Punjab. Haw material is not easily available and they are paying 
Hs. 2 per maund for it landed in Calcutta.” 

27^ Would it be possible to increase the supply of sahni grass 
materially by opening out new areas without the cost of transport 
becoming prohibitive? If not, docs the expansion of the industry 
depend on the use of other materials? 

28. What has been your experience of the use of bamboos for the 
manufacture of pulp? 

29. Do you consider that the existence of large forests of bamboos 
gives this country an advantage in the manufacture of pulp ns 
compared with other countries? 

30. So far as India is concerned, how does the bamboo compare 
with sahni. and other grasses in respect of— 

(a) the quantities available, 

(b) continuity of suj)ply, 

(c) accessibility of supply, 

(c/) cheapness, 

(e) quality of the pulp manufactured? 

What are the primary classes of banihoo you consider suitable for 
the maiiufaclui’e of pulp? 

31. Apart from jir/bai grass, arc there any other grasses in India 
which are suitable for pulp niaiiufacturc? How do they compare 
with .^nhdi glass in rcs^iect of the points mentioned in question 30? 

32. Ai'c rag.s available for yonr purposes in sufficient quantities 
and at a reasonable cost? 

33. Have you experienced any difficulty in obtaining forest 
leases or concessions foi' the collection of your primary raw 
materials? If so, what was the nature of the difficulty? 

34. Do you find it necessary to import any quantity of: — 

(a) your primary raw materials, 

(h) foreign pulp? 

If so, are the importations required merely to supplement the 
domestic supplies or for the production of special kinds of paper? 
From what countries do you import, and at what prices? If 
possible please give: — 

(f) f.o.b. price per ton (in sterling), 

(ii) port of importation, 

(m) freight, insurance, etc. 



(tv) landing charges, 

(v) transport charges to mill, 

(vt) customs duty (if any). 

35. Do you get any special freight rate by sea, river or rail for 
your primary raw materials? Do you consider you are at any 
disadvantage in this respect? 


B. — Auxiliary. 

The term “ auxiliary raw materials ” covers lime, all chemicals 
and dyes, and consumable stores and generally all raw materials 
other than the primary raw materials and purchased pulp. 

3fi. Whnt are the chief auxiliary raw materials used in your 
mill, and what are your total requirements of each in one year? 

37. What quantity of each of the chief auxiliary raw materials 
is required— 

(a) per ton of unbleached pulp, if you are manufacturing 

pulp for sale? 

(b) per ton of finished paper, if you are manufacturing 

paper? 

38. Which of the chief auxiliary raw materials are— 

A. Imported from abroad? 

D. Manufactured and purchased in India? 

C. Manufactured by you from other materials? 

In case A, please give— 

(a) country of origin, 

(b) f.o.b. price (in sterling), 

(o) port of importation, 

(d) freight, insurance, etc., 

(c) landing charges, 

(/) transport charges to mill, 

(g) customs duty, 

In case B, please giver— 

(n) market price, 

(b) transport and other charges, 
and state where and by whom the materials are manufactured. 

In case 0, please give the particulars asked for under A or B 
for the materi^s purchased, and the cost of manufacture in your 
mill according to the customary unit of production. 

39. Which of the materials mentioned in the answer to question 
36, if not already manufactured in India, 

(а) aro likely to be manufactured? 

(б) are not likely to be manufactured? 

Please state the reasons for the opinion given. 
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III.— Laboch. 

A.—Field labour. 

40. How many labourers are employed in extracting and collect¬ 
ing your primary raw materials in the field or forest? Please give 
for the year 1913-14 and the Inst complete year for which figures 
are available: — 

(a) the total wages bill for such labour, 

(b) the average wages per man. 

The increases in the rates of wages between the two years should 
be stated, and the dates when they were given. 

41. Have you any difficulty in obtaining such labour? If so, 
what ? 

42. Is the labour indigenous, or has it to be imported from other 
parts of India? Whether the one or the other, i.s it alwny.s avail¬ 
able in sufficient quantities? 

43. Does this labour require any special training? If so, is 
it readily trained? 

JB.—Mill labour. 

44. Do the processes of manufacture require much expert super¬ 
vision involving the employment of skilled labour imported from 
abroad?: 

45. ^’^hat number of imported labourers are employed at present 
and what would be the number required if the factory were worked 
to full capacity? 

46. What progress has been made since the factory was c.stab- 
iished in the substitution of Indian for imported labour? Is it 
anticipated that eventually the employment or imported labour will 
be unnecessary? What facilities are given to Indian workmen to 
acquire training in skilled work or for training apprentices? 

47. How do the rates of wages paid to imported workmen com¬ 
pare with the rates paid for similar work in other countries? 

48. What is the total number of Indian workmen employed and 
what are the average rates of wages of the different classes? 

49. Please give for the year 1913-14 and the last complete 
year for which figures are available: — 

(«) the total wages bill for Indian mill labour, 

(b) the average wages per man in the different classes. 

The increases in the rates of wages between the two years should 
be stated and the dates when they were given. 

50. Is the Indian labour force sufficient? Is it drawn from the 
vicinity of the factory or from other parts of India? 

51. Has it been found that the Indian labourer improves with 
training? How does his efficiency compare with that of workmen 
in Western countries employed on similar work? 
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52. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour 
and for promoting its welfare in other directions ? 

IV.—(including Fiiki.). 

53. Is the power used in the factory derived from electricity, 
or steam, or from some other source? 

54. If electric power is used, from what source is it obtained 
and what is the cost per unit? How docs the cost compare with 
the rates obtained elsewhere in India and in other countries? 

55. If steam power is used, is coal the fuel employed? If not, 
what is the fuel? Is the latter available in sufficient quantities? 

5G. VTiat is the total quantity of fuel required per unit of out¬ 
put whether for power production or for other purposes, for (i) pulp 
and (ii) paper? 

If you purchase ele<!tric current from an outside supply, please 
give also the number of units required per unit of output in addition 
to the fuel used. 

57. From what distance is the fuel brought, and what is the 
free-on-truck price in the case of coal, and in the case of other fuel 
at the source of supply ? And what is the cost of transport per ton 
in each case? If fuel is purchased locally, what is the price pc'" 
ton delivered at the mill? 

58. Uo you own oi' control your own sources of supply of fuel? 
If so, how many years’ supply have you of the kind of fuel used 
by you? 

59. If your fuel is wood, have you obtained any concession from 
the Government or other person ? What is the royalty payable, and 
what are the conditions of the concession ? (Supply a copy of you’’ 
conces.sion.) 

V.—Mahket. 

A .1 — F or ‘paper. 

60. What is the total Indian production of paper (excluding 
hand-made paper) so far as it can be ascertained or estimated for the 
following periods; — 

1909- 10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

Average of the last five pre-war vears. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24. 

Average of the four post-war years. 
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61. What do you estimate is the total Indian demand for— 

(a) paper of all kinds; 

(h) sueh kinds of paper as are, or arc likelj’ to he, manufac¬ 
tured in India? 

62. Is it likely that the Indian demand will substantially 
increase in the near future? If so, what are the reasons for your 
belief? 

66. In what parts of India are your principal markets situated, 
and what are the distances which separate them from the mill? 

64. Are there any markets in India in which, owing to their 
distance from the ports, you are more easily able to compete against 
the foreign manufacturer ? If so, please state which these markets 
are, and the approximate demand in. each. 

65. Do you consider that the export of paper from India to 
any foreign countries is probable? If so, to what countrie.s and 
whiit kind.s of paper? Can you form any estimate of the quantities 
which India might eventually be able to export? 

66. Is the paper manufactured by you purchased by (a) Govern¬ 
ment and (h) Public bodies, such as Municipalities and Port Trusts? 
If so, please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid 
during— 

(i) the war period, 

(ii) each of the last five years. 

Were the prices received by you during the war the market 
prices then prevailing? 

67. Is the paper manufactured by you consumed by newspapers? 
If so, what is the extent of their demand? If not, what are the. 
reasons? 


BjT—For pulp. 

The questions in this section arc intended mainly for those firms- 
whieh manufacture pulp for sale, or are likely to do so. 

68. Do you consider that the manufacture of pulp by firms in 
India for sale, and not for cousumption in their own paper mills, 
is likely to establish itself and develop? 

69. Please state the quantities of pulp (if any) which you have 
sold in each of the last ten years. 

70. Do you ascribe the present importations of foreign pulp to 
the inadequacy of the doiuestic supply of raw materials, or to the 
unsuitability of pulp made from Indian materials for certain kinds- 
of papers? To what extent do you consider that the present im¬ 
portations of pulp could he replaced by pulp produced in India? 

71. What do you estimate is («) the present, (?j) the possible 
domestic market for India pulp? For what kinds of pulp is there- 
a market in India at present? 
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72. Do you consider that tlie export of pulp fr^m India to any 
foreign countries is pi’obable? If so, to what countries and what 
kinds of pulp? Can you forni any estimate of the quantities India 
might eventually be able to export? 

VI.—FoiiEiGN Competition. 

Paper. 

Separate (juestions have not been framed with regard to foreign 
competition in pulp. The questions in this section indicate the 
points which are considered important, and in so far as they are 
relevant, viutatis mutandis, to the conditions in the pulp industry, 
the Board would be glad to have the observations or the firms 
which manufacture pulp for sale. 

73. Which are the foreign countries from which competition in 
the Indian markets is keenest? 

74. Is the competition keener in .some kinds or qualities of paper 
than in others? If so, please specify these kinds and qualities. 

75. From what raw materials are the kinds of paper made which 
are imported into India and compete with the paper manufactured 
b}' you ? 

76. Please state in respect of those kinds of paper which form 
the bulk of your output— 

(i) The prices at which imported paper has entered the 
country and been sold during: — 

(а) 1912, 1913 and 1914, 

(б) 1917 and 1918, 

(c) 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24. 

(li) The prices realised by you for the same kinds. 

If possible the f.o.b"; price (in sterling) of imported paper should 
be given and the following items shown separately: — 

Freight. 

Insurance and trade charges. 

Customs duty. 

Landing charge.s. 

If this is not possible, then stale the c.i.f. price plus Customs 
duty and landing charges. 

77. From what sources is information obtainable as to the prices 
at which imported paper enters the country? How far do you 
consider tlie information obtained from these sources reliable? 

78. How far are the quotations in the Trade Journals in accord 
with the prices at which transactions actually take place? To 
w'hat extent do such quot.atious form the basis of the terms on which 
you yourself do business? Are the prices at which paper is actually 
exported appreciably below the home prices quoted in foreign Trade 
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JournalsP If so, by what percentage approximately should the 
quoted price he reduced? 

79. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India arc unremunerative, i.e., below 
the cost of production, or leaving only a small margin of profit to 
the producer? If so, please state fully your reasons and the 
evidence on which you rely. 

80. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition 
keenest ? 

81. To what causes do you attrilmle the low prices at which 
foreign paper has entered India since the war? How far do you 
<‘onsiiler these causes permanent or temporary? 

82.1 Please compare the freight you have to pay to reach your 
markets in India with the total freights—sea and rail—payable on 
imports to the same markets. 

83. Compare the Railway freight paid by importers from the 
ports to selected up-(’ouutry markets and the Railway freights paid 
on the produce of your mill to the same markets. 

What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of 
the port, the names of the up-country stations, the distances, rates 
per maund per mile, etc;. 

84. Have any instances recently come to your notice in which 
Continental paper has been re-exported from the United Kingdom 
as British manufactures? If so, please give the evidence on which 
you rely, and state whether you ascribe the fact to depreciated 
exchanges or to other causes. 

85. Do you consider that, as compared with the foreign manu¬ 
facturer, the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any 
of the following points— 

(а) the cost of plant and machinery, 

(б) the cost of expert labour, 

(c) the cort or efficiency of ordinary labour, 

(d) the collection and transport of the primary raw materials, 

(e) the cost of auxiliary raw materials and consumable stores, 

(/) freights on finished goods, 

(y) the maintenance of stocks of spare parts, 

{h) customs duty on imported materials. 

(f) the raising of capital. 

Where possible definite figure.s should he given, e.g., comparing 
the cost of plant and machinery erected in India with the corre¬ 
sponding cost in Western countries, or comparing the wages of 
imported expert workmen in India with the wages they would draw 
in their own countries. If there are “ seasonal ” difficulties in 
connection with the collection and transport of the primary raw 
materials these should bo explained. 

80. Which of the disadvantages mentioned in yonr answer to 
question 85 do you regard as permanent and which as temporary? 
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Tor what period in your opinion are the temporary disadTantages 
likely to operate? 


VII.— E.qIuipment. 

87. Do you consider that your mill is sufficiently large as an 
economic unit of production to ensure economy? What in your 
opinion is the smallest unit of production which can be operated 
economically under present-day conditions? 

88. Does the manufacture of (a) pulp and (h) paper require the 
use of elaborate and expensive machinery? 

89. What percentage of your total capital outlay has been 
incurred on plant and machinci-y? 

90. Give a brief description of your plant and machinery, 
stating the number and makes of the principal machines operated, 
and the dates on which they were first brought into use. 

91. Do you consider your machinery and other equipment suffi¬ 
ciently up-to-date and efficient to enable you to compete successfully 
against the foreign manufacturer? 

92. Is it a fact that during, and since, the war many improve¬ 
ments have been efiecited in pulp and paper-making processes and 
machiuerj’P 

93. Have you, since 1914, adopted any new processes of manu- 
factuie, or have you installed new plant and machinery in replace¬ 
ment of, or in addition to, the old plant? If so, give a brief 
description of them and state whether the results have fulfilled the 
•expectations entertained. 

94. Do you contemplate either: — 

(fl) any important replacement of the existing plant in your 
mill, or 

(h) any extension of the plant by the addition of new 
machinery? 

If so, please give particulars. 

95. What parts of the machinery, if any, are made in India? 


VIII.— C.iPiTAL Account. 

96. What is the block value of your property, as it stood in your 
books at the end of the last complete year for which figures are 
available, under the following heads— 

(a) Leases and concessions. 

(i) Lands. 

(c) Buildings. 

(d) Plant and Machinery. 

(e) Other miscellaneous assets. 
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97. Do tlie figures given in answer to question 96 represent the 
actual cost of the various assets, or their value after depreciation 
has been written ofi? In the latter case, please state the total 
amount written ofE for depreciation since manufacture commenced, 
and in the former case the total of the depreciation fund (if any) 
which has been accumulated. 

98. Apart from any question of an increase in the replacement 
cost of plant and machimuy due to a general rise in the price level, 
are the sums actually set aside for depreciation since manufactuie 
commenced equal to, greater than, or less than, the sums which 
ought to have been set aside according to the rates of depreciation 
which you consider suitable? (See Question 116.) 

99. What do you estimate would be the present-day cost under 
the heads (fl) buildings, and (i) plant and machinery, of erectinp’ 
a mill having the same output as your present mill? How does the 
figure compare with the block value of your present mill under the 
same heads, and would the operating cost of a new mill established 
now be greater«or smaller than yours? 

100. Give brief particulars of the sums spent on the purchase 
of plant and machinery in each of the years 1917 to 1924, and the 
rate of exchange at which funds were remitted. 

101. What is the total (o) authorized, (i) subscribed, (a) paid- 
up capital of the Company? 'How is it divided between Preference, 
Ordinary and Deferred shares? 

102. At what rate of interest is the dividend payable on the 
Preference shares ? Are these shares entitled to cumulative 
dividends? If so, state the dates on which they were first entitled 
to rank for dividends and whether any dividends are in arrears. 

103. Under what conditions do the Deferred shares participate 
in the profits of the Company? 

104. Please prepai'e a statement showing for each year since 
the establishment of the Company— 

(n) The amount of,the paid-up share capital (Preference, 
Ordinary and Deferred) ranking for dividend, 

(6) The actual amounts distributed us dividends on each class- 
of capital, and 

(c) The percentage on the paid-up share capital of each class 
which the dividend represented. 

105. What is the average rate of dividend on the Ordinary 
shares for the full period? 

106. What is the amount of the debenture loans (if any) raised 
by the Company? At what dates were they issued, and what is 
the rate of interest payable? If any period has been fixed for the 
redemption of the debenture loan, it should be stated. Similarly, 
if a debenture sinking fund has been established, the annual rate 
of contribution should be given. 
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107. What is the amount of the Reserve Fund (if any) created 
"by the Company? Has this amount been accumulated from surplus 
profits, or from other sources, e.g., by the issue of shares at a 
premium? 

108. What additional capital (if any) would it be necessary to 
raise in order to carry out any scheme of replacement or extension 
of plant which the Company contemplate? 


IX.— Cost of PnontrcTiON. 

The cost of production fulls under two heads: — 

(a) Works costs, and 
(Zi) Overhead charges. 

The latter head—overhead charges—'includes: — 

(i) Interest on working capital. 

(m) Depreciation. 

{in) Head office expenses and Agents’ commission. 

The head “ Works Costs ’’ covers all other expenditure on the pro¬ 
duction of pulp or paper. The dividends on share capital are not 
included in the cost of production, nor is the interest on debenture 
and other loans in so far as the sums .so raised have been devoted to 
fixed capital expenditure. 

{ a ) Works Co.sts. 

109. Please fill up the five Forms annexed to the questionnaire 
regarding Works Costs. 

The following explanations may he useful: — 

(a) The Board are anxious to have ns full information as 
possible regarding the cost of production, hut they 
recognise the difficulty which manufacturers may feel 
in disclosing to the public the details of their practice 
and their works costs. Great stress was laid on the 
importance of publicity in paragraph 303 of the Fi.scal 
Commi.ssion’s Report, and the Board also have ex¬ 
plained the views they hold in paragraph 41 of their 
Third Report on the Grant of Protection to the Steel 
Industry. It rests with the manufacturer.s themselves 
to decide what information c;an be given publicly, and 
nothing will be published which the witness desires 
to be treated as confidential. At the same time, the 
Board cannot base their recommendations merely on 
confidential information. The publication of the 
details of the works costs of each firm may not be 
e.ssential because the Board may be able by comparison 
of the various figures submitted to arrive at a standard 
or average figure for each item. But it is veiy 
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desirable that the total of the works costs should be 
disclosed iu all cases. 

{b) The five Forms in which it is desired that the figures 
should be compiled have been drawn up in order that 
the figures given by different firms may be comparable. 
In Form 1 the actual expenditure of the year under 
the various heads should be shown, whereas in tho 
other four forms it is the cost per unit of output that is 
desired. Forms II, III and IV are concerned with 
the three stages of the manufacture of paper from (he 
raw materials. The final product of the first stage 
(unbleached pulp) becomes the raw material of the 
next, and similarly the final product of the second 
stage (bleached pulp) becomes the raw material of the 
third. It is hoped that the manufacturers will be able 
to furnish statements of Works Costs divided over the 
three stages in this way, but if the system of account¬ 
ing renders this difificult, the second stage may be 
omitted and only Forms II and IV filled up. Some 
of the heads included in all the forms cannot be 
assigned to one stage rather than another except by 
some system of allocation, and the percentage of the 
total expenditure under such heads allocated to each 
stage should be given. Foruj V should be filled up 
by the firms which manufacture their own chemicals, 
or some of them. 

(c) The years for which figure.s have been asked for are 
191,3-14, 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24. If, however, 

' for any reason 1913-14 is not regarded as typical of 
the pre-war period, the figures of an earlier year may 
be taken. For the post-war period, the figures of the 
last thiee complete years for which figures are available 
should be taken. 

{d) The figure given against primary raw materials, auxiliary 
raw materials, or purchased pulp should be the cost 
delivered at the mill and will include the cost of all 
labour employed in collection or transport. The cost 
of such labour therefore is necessarily excluded from 
tho item “ Labour ” in the forms. Similarly in Form 
III the cost of manufactured unbleached pulp should 
be' the cost per ton given in Statement II 
multiplied by the quantity required to secure an out¬ 
put of one ton of bleached pulp. The same explana¬ 
tion applies, luutatix mutandis, to Statement IV. The 
cost above materials at each stage includes only the 
costs actually incurred at that stage or, if the expendi- 
tui'e is not directly incurred at one stage rather than 
another, then the share of such expenditure determined 
hy the system of allocation. 
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(c) If at any stage of the process of manufacture materials 
are recovered and can be used again, the credits taken 
for such recoveries should be entered in the forms, 
and the manner in which such credits are taken 
explained. 

(/) In Forms I to V, Power and Fuel are shown as one item, 
but it is prtd'erable (if possible) that they should be 
shown separately. 

110. AVas the works cost increased in any of the years for 
which figures have been given owing to the fact that the mill was 
working at less tluui it-, full capacity? If so, which were the items 
principally affected? To what extent would they probably have 
been reduced if a full output had been obtained? 

111. Do you regard the works cost of the last year for which 
figures have been given as abnormally high for any other reason? 
If possible, furnish an estimate of the works cost for some future 
year on the assumption that— 

(a) condition,s are normal, 

(h) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of 
the plant. 

112. Have you adopted a system of cost accounting? If so, will 
you place before the Board, for examination and return, your cost 
sheets for the last complete year for which they have been prepared P 

113. Are you in a position to furnish the Board with infofmation 
as to the work.s costs of pulp and paper in any competing country 
for any year since the war? 

(b) OvERiiE.4.n Chakgks. 

(j) Depreciation. 

114. What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income- 
tax authorities? Do you consider that, in calculating the cost 
of production of pulp and paper, these rates of depreciation are 
suitable? If not, what rates do jmu suggest, and why? 

115. What is the sum required annually for depreciation at 
Income-tax rates on the total block account— 

(а) if the assets are valued at cost, 

(б) if the assets are taken at their value after deducting all 

depreciation written off up-to-date? 

The depreciation should be sbowu separately for: — 

Buildings. 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation. 

Other plant and iiiachincrj'. 

Other assets. 

If you consider that rates other than the Income-tax rates should 
be adopted, please calculate the sums required annually for depre¬ 
ciation at these rates also. 
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116. Taking the figures given hy you in answer to question 99 
ns the present-day c;ost of the buildings iviid machinery required for 
a mill having the same output as your present mill, caleulale the 
sum required annually for depreeiation at Income-tax rates and at 
the rates you consider should be adopted if you think the Income-tax 
rates are unsuitable. 

117. Taking the total amount of depreciation to be written off 
according to fhe various methods given in qne.itions lib and 11(1. 
what is the incidence per ton of finished paper (or pulp, if only 
pulp is manufactured by you): — 

(а) according to the pre.seiit output of the mill (which should 

be stated), 

(б) according to the output equivalent to the full capacity 

of the plant? 


(ii) 'Worl'ing Capital. 

118. What is the working capital which the Company requires— 
(i) according to its present output, and 

{ii) according to the output equivalent to its full capacity? 

119. Is the Company able to provide all the working capital 
it requires from share and debenture capital, or is it necessary to 
borrow additional capital for this purpose? 

120. If additional working capital has to be borrowed, what 
is the amount borrowed and the rate of interest payable? 

121. Compare the working capital with the cost of one month’s 
output (works cost only, excluding overhead charges). 

122. What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods 
held by the Company? What period normally elapses between 
production and payment? 

123. Uo the Compnn}' find it necessary' to hold large stocks of 
coal or raw matnrials? If so, the average value of the stocks held 
should be stated. 


{Hi) AgenU’ Commisxion and Head Office expenses. 

124. Has tbe Company a head office other than the office of the 
local management? Is it under the control of a firm of Managing 
Agents? 

125. If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, state: — 

(i) the annual amount of the bead office expenses, 

(ii) the Agents’ commission. 

126. How is the amount of the Agents’ commission determined? 

127. What is the cost of: — 

(i) head office expon.se.s, 

(j?.) Agents’ commission. 
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per ton of Anished paper (or pulp, if only pulp is manufactured) 
according to: — 

(i) the present output; 

(ji) the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant? 


X.— Manttfactuher’s I’kofiis. 

128. What rate of dividend do you consider a fair return on 
Ordinary and Deferred shares? 

129. If your Company contemplated the establishment of a jiew 
paper mill, or the purchase of new machinery for the existing mill— 
whether by way of extension or replacement—wliat rates of 
interest do you consider it M'ould be necessary to offer on (a) 
Preference shares and (6) Debentures in order to attract capital, 
assuming that the profits made in the industry showed a substantial 
margin after providing the inteiest on the existing shares oi 
debentures ? 

1-30. If it were decided to issue Ordinary shares, what do you 
consider would he the minimum probable return which would be 
likely to attract iiivestor.s ? 

131. What is the incidence per ton of paper (or pulp, if paper 
is not manufactured by you) of: — 

(n) the fair return on the Ordinary and Deferred shares as 
given in an.swer to question 128, 

(b) the full dividends on the paid-up Preference shares, 

(c) the full interest on the debentures in so far as the proceeds 

of the debenture.s have been devoted to fixed capital 
expenditure and not used as working capital? 

.V./i.—The figure should be given both on the present rate of 
output and the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 


XI.— Or,AiAi FOR Protectiox. 


132. In paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission 
laid down three conditions whjch in ordinal' cases ought to he 
satisfied by industries claiming protection. Do you consider that 

, i.’he payor industv o » , 

those conditions are satisfied ui the case of the ' pulp iiidigti-v ^ 
in particular: — 


A. Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advan¬ 

tages, such as an abundant supply of raw materials, 
cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour or a large 
home market? 

B. Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the 

industry is not likely to develop at all or is not likely 
to develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of 
the country? 
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C. Do you claim that tlie industry M’ill eventually be able to 
face world competition without protection? 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of 
India and by the JiCgislativc Assembly, and it is therefore of great 
importance to ascertain whether they are satisfied. If you consider 

that fulfills these conditions, the reasons for your 

the pulp industry ■' 

opinion should be fully explained. 

, . , the paper inrlnstry ,. 

133. Do you claim that Tf io pni|> indcsiry satishes either or both 

of the conditions mentioned in paragraph 93 of the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission’s Ileport, riz .— 

(a) That the industry is one in which the advantages of large 
scale production can he achieved, and that increasing 
output would mean increasing economy of production? 
(1)} That it is prohablc that in course of time the whole needs 
of the country could be supplied b}' the home 
production ? 

_the pepe" inauslry ^ . ._,_ ___ 


134. Do you consider that 


the pulp induatri 


is of importance on 


national grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from 
economic consideralion.s? 

135. Do you consider that there are any features of the industry 
which make "it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions? 

13(). Do you claim that protective duties should he imposed on 

piiio of .ill ' k i ' iid l "tily Oil such kinds as compete with Indian 
products? In the latter case, please specify clearly the kinds of 
on which you desire that protective duties should be 
imposed. Can these kinds be readily distinguished for Customs 
purposes from other kinds? 

137. What special measures (if any) do you suggest to safeguard 
paper or pulp industries agaiu.st underselling by reason of: — 

(a) depreciated exchanges, 

(i) subsidized freights, 

(f) any cause other than a reduction in the foreign cost? 

138. What is the amount of protection the industry receives 
at pre.sent owing to— 

(a) the existing Customs duties, 

(h) transport charges between the countiy' of production and 
the port of entry, i.e., freight, insurance, trade charges 
and lauding charges? 

139. What is the amount of the protection which you consider 
necessary ? 

N.B .—The reasons for proposing the particular rate recom¬ 
mended should be explained. 
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140. The paper industry has been in existence in India for a 
.number of years. How is it that the industry is still in need of 
protection? 

141. Protection has been claimed both for finished paper and 
for pulp. Do you consider that there is any conflict between these 
two claims, and, if so, how do you propose that they should be 
reconciled P From the national point of view which do you consider 
the more important? 
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FORM I. 

Statement showing the tat<il expenditure incurred on the production 
of during certain years. 


(See question 109.) 



1913-U. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

(1) Primary raw materials . 

(2) Purchased jjulp .... 

(3) Auxiliary raw materials 

(4) Mill labour ..... 

(3) Power and fuel .... 





(6) Ordinary current repairs and main- 

teiuuice of buildings, plant and 
machinery. 

(7) General services, supervision and 

local office charges. 

(S) Miseelluncous, e.j., rent, municiiia! 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

j 

1 


1 






ated ahovc which ajiiniiiits to .*1 
per cmr. or mure of the totivl 
expend ilnrp. 





'I’otnl 





ToUl production of p-iper (or pulp, if 
paper Ls not luamifactured) for 
the year. 
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FORM II. 

Statement showing the works coat per ton of unbleached pulp. 

(See question 109.) 


i(l) Primary raw materials . 

<2) Auxiliary raw materials 

<;i) Mill labour ..... 

H) Fowp.r and fuel .... 

(S) Ordinary eurrent repairs and main- 
tenanco of buildings, plant and 
intcbincry. 

(C) General services, supervision and 
local office charges. 

(7) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, mnnicipal 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

t(8) Any other single item not enumer¬ 
ated above which amounts to .5 
per ce.it. or more of the total 
expenditure. 


Total 

Credit for materials recovered (if any) . 

Xett tutal 


Total production of unbleached pulp for 
the year. 


1913-14. 


1021.22. 


1922-23. 


1923-24. 
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FORM III. 

Statement sho%oing the works cost per ton of bleached pulp. 

(See question 109.) 


(1) Manufactured unbleached pulp 

(2) Purchased unbleached pulp . 

(3) Auxiliary raw materials 


1913-14. 


1921-22. 


1922-23. 


1923-24. 


(4) Mill labour . . . . 

(5) Power and fuel .... 

(6) Ordinary current repairs and main¬ 

tenance of buildings, plant and 
machinery. 

(7) General services, supervision and 

local office charges. 

(8) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

(9) Any other single item not enumer¬ 

ated above which amounts to !i 
per cent, or more of the total ex¬ 
penditure. 

Total 


Credit for materials recovered (if any) . 


Nett total 


Total production of bleached pulp for 
the year. ■ 
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rORM IV. 

Statement showing the works cost per ton of finished paper. 

(See question 109.) 


(1) Manufactured bleached jjuIjj 

(2) Purchased bleached pulp 
(If) .\uxiliary raw materials 


i9i.ri4. 


1921.22. 


1922 22. 


1923-24. 


(4) Mill labour ..... 

(5) fower and fuel . . . . 

(0) Ordinary current repairs and main¬ 
tenance of buildings, plant and 
rrac.hinery. 

(7) General services, supervision iind 

local office charges. 

(8) Miseellaneous, rent, municipal 

ta.xes, in.surance, etc. 

(9) Any other single item not enumer¬ 

ated Bl)Ove which ainounts to a 
)icr cent, or more ol th<' total ex¬ 
penditure. 


Total 

Credit for materials recovered (if any) . 


Xett total 


Total production of finished paper for 
the year. 
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PORM V. 

Statement showing the. works cost per Ion of vianufactiiring certain 
chemicals* in the mill. 

(See question 109.) 


(1) Materialn 

(2) Mill labour . 




1021 - 22 . 


1922-23. 


1923-24. 


(3) Power and fuel 

(4) Ordinary nirienl. rejj.iii,'., .and matn- 

tenanoe of building.^, jjlant. and 
machinery. 

(6) Ocneral 8<!rvicea, supcrviikiii and 

local offioo chiirgca. 

(H) Miscpllaneona, rent, municipal 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

(7) Any other single item not. enumer¬ 

ated above which amounts to .'i 
per cent, or more of the total 
expenditure. 


Total 

Credit for innleri Is recovered (if any) . 

Nett total 


3'otal production off 
for the year. 


' A separate form will In' used for each che nioal manufactured, 
f Fill in the name of the chemical. 
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Xo. II.—QUESTIONXALRK FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

(Letter, dutcd the laf May to all Local Governnients.) 

1 nm dirented to invite a reference to tho Resolution of tlie Government 
of India in the Commerce Department, No. S8-T., dated the 10th April, rc- 
mittinp to tlie Tariff Board for enquiry the case for the protection of the 
i’apei- industry. 

2. The lio.trd are anxious to collect as early as possible all availahls 
information concerning the existing conditions relating to the manufacture 
of iriachine-niade paper and paper pulp and the prospects of the- future 
tlcvelopmcnt of the industry in your Province. 

3. 1 :ini accordingly to request that you will he so good as to fun\ish 
the Uor.rci with detailed information on the following points: — 

A. What further rese.arch has been made by tho Department of Industries 
in your Province regarding- - 

(1) the existence, quantity and suitability of gross, bamboo or other 

forest materials for the manufacture of pulp and paper; 

(2) the proximity and nceos-sibility of the source of supply of these 

materials; 

(3) the quantity, kind and cost of fuel available; 

(4) the available quantity, location and cost of lime; 

(5) tho available supply of labour for the mill and. the wages which 

the workmen would receive; 

<6) (a) suitable sites for the location of paper mills; 

(b) whether any mills have so far been erected in your Province and, 
if so, whether any of them have been located on any of the 
sites selected by Mr. Pearson, Economist of the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehrn Dun, and referred to in his " Note on tho 
utilisation of bamboo for the manufacture of poper pulp ” 
(1913). 

Ti. (1) (a) What is the amount of royalty levied? 

(b) Have any euncessions for extracting or collecting the necessary 
materials been granted by the Local Government? 

(f) Wliat are tho conditions governing the concessions (if any) which 
have .already heen granted; and what conditions are likely to govern the 
grant of them in future? 

(2) Whether there is any local sentiment against the grant of such 
concessions, and, if so, whether your Government will bo able to conciliate 
this by the prospect of tlie economic development of tho provincial resources 
for the paper industry. 

C. What are the conditions of transport and what is the cost of freight 
by road, river, rail or .sea—whichever method or methods would be necessary? 

D. What is the extent of the local demand for machine-made paper? 

E. What stage has tho industry reached in your Province. 

T am further to request that, if possible, maps illustrating your replies 
to (juestions A (2), A (4) and A (6) above may accompany the replies. 

■1. The Board would be glad to receive your reply to this letter before 
the end of May. 
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Witneit No. 1. 

Indian Paper Maker*^i AiiociatxoD, Calcutta. 

A.— Writtkx. 

Stateinf.nt I.--Copy nf liepresmitafion of Indian Paper Maker’s Associa- 

tiiin, dated lath June 1023, to the Government of India, Department of 

1 am directed to address you on the subject of a proposed special pro¬ 
tective tariff fur the paper-making industry in India. 

2. Tlie paper mill industry has been e-stablishcd in this country for nearly 
sixty years, but its expansion has been siiiall compared with that of the 
cotton mill or jute mill industry both of which found a footing in the 
country at about the same period. It is true that the consumption of 
paper in India has not attained high proportions and is certainly low per 
head of population; hut it is well-known that the quantity of paper imported 
annually exceeds the output of the Indian Mills. Thus one of the first 
questions in connection with this appeal must naturally be whether the 
industry is one which is ecunoinfcally sound. Perhaps the readiest answer 
to this is to be found in the fact that, although Europe and America have 
developed a very highly organised and financially strung woodpulp industry, 
paper of'Tndian manufacture and of Indian materials still holds its place in 
the Indian market after many years of fierce competition^ The Indian 
industry is to-day rc-organising itself for a continuance of the struggle. 
It will take some time to recover from the effects of the recent slump, 
aggravated ns these were by the enormous quantities of paper imported by 
speculators in expectation of continued high rates of exchange and subse¬ 
quently thrown upon the market at prices far below the cost of manufac¬ 
ture. Yet it may nevertheless be affirmed that the Indian industry suffers 
from no permanent inherent disadvantage, and, given a period of security 
from the attack of competition abroad, there is no doubt that it will not 
only develop in such a way as to be able to defy outside competition but 
will also assume au important position in the ranks of the world’s producers 
of pulp and paper, 

3. For a proper appreciation of the conditions surrounding the Indian 
industry it is perhaps advisable to recall that it was introduced at a time 
when the world's increasing demand for paper combined with great scarcity 
in the supply of cotton rags, then the staple raw material of the trade, 
compelled paper makers to look for, and to find, new materials in the sh.ape 
of tropical and semi-tropical grasses. The requirements of .a large section 
of the trade were met by the discovery that F.sparto grass from Spain 
apd Northern Africa could be utilised; and the successful results obtained 
encouraged enterprise in India. Rapid development took place in India 
between 1877 and 1892, but the gradual rise of the woodpulp industry put 
a atop to further progress, and shifted the focus of interest for paper- 
makers from tropical regions to those of Scandinavia and North America. 
Favoured by apparently inexhaustible supplies nf cheap timber in these 
countries, and assisted by their higher industri.al development, the now 
woodpulp industry rapidly attained enormous proportions, and wcmdpulp 
took a pre-eminent position ns a paper-making material. In Great Britain 
the existing paper mills offered a convenient market for the new raw 
material produced in Sweden and Norway. In other countries the paper 
industry underwent great expansion, new mills being set down adjacent 
to, or in conjunction with woodpulp factories. Thus not only w'cre existing 
demands met, but fresh and increasing requirements were overtaken with 
such rapidity that paper-makers were soon compelled to seek overseas 
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markets. “Dumping” inevitably followed, and in India, particularly in- 
the decade prior to the War, the local mills were hard put to it to maintain 
their existence in the face of this form of competition. 

4. Owing to the recent tremendous slump in trade this “ dumping ” has: 
been psumed, and the Indian mills find themselves in a more difficult, 
situation than ever, owing to the way in which their resources were taxed 
to meet the exigencies of the Indian, and other outside demand during 
the War period. Heavy demands now fall to be met for “ extraordinary- 
upholding ” and the replacement and removal of machinery worked at 
unduly high pressure during the critical period when it was impossible to 
maintain previous standards of efficiency and everything had to be sacrificed 
for the sake of output. 

5. Enough has been said regarding the great weight which is carried 
by the woodpulp section of the paper trade which still maintains a domi¬ 
nating position. It remains now to point to the change which is taking 
place in this respect. The very rapidity which attended the development of 
the woodpulp industry has caused the grave.st anxiety among those engaged 
in the manufacture of paper; for the wholesale devastation of forests which 
it has brought about has limited the prospective supplies. Fears of a 
woodpulp famine have been expressed from time to time, aiicl the scare- 
which took place towards the end of 1919 and in 1920, when prices of pulp 
soared to hitherto undreamed of heights, is ton recent, and was of too- 
serious a nature to need more than passing mention. Such scares, however 
excessive and extreme in their violence, nevertheless point to a real danger 
which can only be averted by the judicious fostering and development of 
re.sources such as those posscssccl by this country. They serve moreover to 
give point to eur claim that, given practical assistance at the present 
juncture, a strong and prosperous industry can l)e built up in this country. 
The 16 per cent, import duty which is now enforced is of considerable 
assistance to tlie industry. But experience seems to show that it will need 
to he largely increased to more nearly an approximate figure of ilJli per¬ 
cent., as was mentioned before the Fiscal Commission, in order to give 
the trade the full protection that it requires against foreign “ dumped ” 
papers. 

G. It is hardly necessary to point out that India offers great natural 
advaiiluges to the paper mill industry in the sliape of abundant supplies of 
raw material. In anticipation of being able to increase our manufacturing 
facilities we ourselves have developed, or are in course of developing, large 
additional resources of the staple grass used by ourselves, viz., Sahai; and 
given a period of reasonable security, we should he able to find means to use 
these to increase the production of paper. Other materials there are in 
abundance, ns is evidenced by the Report presented in 1919 by the Special 
Committee appointed at tlie instigation of the Secretary of State for India 
by the Committee for India of the Imperial Institute. This Report, ns 
you doubtless recollect, expressed the opinion that India was favourably 
circumstanced with regard to the development of a trade in " New ” paper- 
making materials, and recommended that certain developments of the manu¬ 
facture of paper pulp " should receive every encouragement from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ”; also that steps should he t.iken to render India 
independent of foreign supplies of pulp and paper in the belief that “ the 
replacement of imports by Indian produce would be quickly followed by a 
surplus production which would be available for export." This puts the 
case for the Indian mills very fairly, especially when it is borne in mind 
that the work of this committee was aimed more towards safeguarding the 
intcrcsi.s of British paper-makers, by assuring their supplies of material, 
rather than towards assisting the Indian paper-maker whose views on the- 
subject (so far as he is aware) were not even invited. 

7. The industry is one which eminently satisfied the provisions laid 
down by the Fiscal Comiiii.ssion for the establishment of a claim for pro- 
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ioctioii. Mnre than that it iilaims that its present anrl potential value tu 
the cuuntr.v is so great that, even if no general policy of " discriminating 
protection '' had beoji adopted hy the country, the needs of the paper- 
making industry at the present time would call for urgent consideration. 
It Buiiplies or can supply tlie needs of the country. Tt not only gives 
employment directly to some 6,000 porsoiis, but indirectly it provides means 
of livelihood for many more thousands engaged in allied industries, and in 
the collection of handling of materials. It creates demands for the pro- 
.daction nf chemicals and numerous commodities, and offers a market for 
the products of the mining and metallurgical trades. Thus the interests 
■of many other industries are identifled with the welfare of this one industry. 
The Governnient will agree, therefore, that its establishment im n secure 
and profitable basi.s is essential: and the incmhers of this Association trust 
that they will he allowed to lay their full case licfore the Tariff Board siioulil 
such be constituted, in accordunee w'ith the recominendatinns nf the Fiscal 
iCommission. 
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Witness No. 2. 

Upper India Couper Paper Mills Company Limited. 

A.—Wkitten. 

Utatcmnnt I.—ItejAies io questionnaire received from the Upper India Couper 
Paper Mills Company Limited, dafea 10th June 1924. 

We have the honour to enclose 5 copies of our answers, along with 5- 
statements bearing on question No. 76 (it). 

As already intimated to you our telegram of yesterday our representatives 
will appear before the Board on Monday, the 23rd instant, at 11 a. m. 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

J. iNTRODUCTOnV. 

1. Our firm was established in 1879. It is a Public Registered Company. 

2. Almost all the Capital invested in our firm is held by Indians. All 
the Directors are Indians. Excepting 3 Europeans, all form part of the 
superior management. 

3. Our firm manufactures paper, an 1 pulp only for our own requirements. 

4. In 1882. 

6. The full capacity of our 2 mills as at present equipped is for 13 tons- 
of paper daily. 

6. Previous to year 1885, papers are not traceable. 


Years. 

Output in lbs. 

1885 .... 

. 2,938,764 

1886 .... 

. 2,902,415 

1887 .... 

. 3,128,353 

1888 .... 

. 3,425,622 

1889 .... 

. 3,640,818 

1890 .... 

. 3,572,080 

1891 .... 

. . . . 3,556,901 

1892 .... 

. 3,902,394 

1893 .... 

. 4,201,327 

1894 .... 

.4,318,126 

1895 .... 

. 5,463,072 

1896 .... 

. 6.440,414 

1897 .... 

.6,114,198 

1898 .... 

. 6,833,931 

1899 .... 

.7,218,700 

1900 .... 

. 7,621,082 

1901 .... 

. 7,285,043 

1902 .... 

. 7,777,343 

1903 .... 

. 6,996,791 

1904 .... 

. 6,496,62() 

1905 .... 

. 7,094,6.54 

1906 .... 

.8,210,644 

1907 .... 

. 7,353,479 

1908 .... 

. 8,239,07.3 

1009 .... 

. 8,083,456 
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Yeais. 


1910 
15)11 
1912 
19 111 
19U 
1915 


191 fi 
191" 

1918 

1919 
192(1 

1921 

1922 

1923 


7. Our mill is situiited in Lu 
of the river Gninli. 


Output in lbs. 


8,084,708 
7,878,749 
6,729,185 
6,000.472 
6,195,635 
5.780,676 
7,240,008 
7,084,811 
6.478,688 
6,312,956 
6.773,034 


5,813,010 

5,194,096 

3,795,955 


P'.ira Inmm Biiksh, un the loft hunk 


(«) Yes. 

(b) Yes, to a (.'crtaiii oxleiit. 

(f) Yes. 

(rf) Labour and rjiiiuitity of water abundant. 

Notk.—A s mentioned uhovc. 

8. We make White Printings, Croain-laids, Governnicnt Water-marker’ 
paper, Aaure Laid, Creiim Wove, H. B. A. Government, Badamies, Browns 
Unbleached Printings, Coloured papers, Antique.s, White Cartridge and 
Manilla, etc. 

50 per cent. Badarni and Brown. 

30 per cent. Whites (including Government Water-marked paper, etc.). 

20 per cent. Mis(«llaneous. 

9. Ye.s, they should be classified as; — 

(a) good, (h) medium or, (r) inferior. 

All the three (ri), (5) and (r) cun be made in India. 

10. Yes, we make a larger Variety of papers than a single*maiiufaeturer 
in western countries commonly does, owing to the nature of demand by the 
public. 

Yes, the Indian manufeturer is at a disadv.mtage in this respect for the 
reason that the output would be much more and at a les.ser cost if only 
one or tw'o varieties are manufactured at a stretx;h. 

11. Soda Process, i.e.., wo pick, cut, boil and re-sort, wash, bleach and 
break the different raw materials for the muniifacture of pulp. 


II. Raw Matk 

12. Rags, Hemp, Jute, Bhabar (Sabai) 

13. (a) 1,800 tons of output per ,vear 

Hags 
Hemp 
Jute 

Bhabar (Sabai) 

Waste papers 


aiAi.s. 

and Waste ])apers. 


Tons. 

1,110 

637 

555 

1,125 

210 


3,637 
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{b) 3,000 tons output por yoar, for which we require the following raw 
materials yearly: — 

Tons. 


Rags.l,8,^u 

Hemp.] ,062 

Jute . . . . •.925 

Bhabar (Sabai).1,875 

Waste papers.350 


6,062 


14 and 15. Kor 1 ton of uulileached pulp or finished paper about 2i tons of 
primary raw materials are required. 

16. We arc able to obtain our ” requirements of primary raw materials 
provided nothing untoward stands in our way. 

The Director of Industries aiul Vorest Departments nia.v be referred to 
for further particulars about the available quantity. 

17. We draw primary raw materials from the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bajputana, the (’entral Provinces, the Ncpalganj Forests, the Khcri 
Forests, and the Dehradun Forests, and their distance from our factory is 
from 10 to 500 miles. 

18. We employ contractors to sappl,v us the above primary raw materials, 
■delivered into our mills or, at Badshanagar Bailway Station. 

19. Not known to us. 

20. Vide our answer to Question No.. 18. 

P.atclor 19l:l U. Rate lor 1!)23-2I. 

Tor ton. l‘er ton. 




Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Rs. 

A. 

e. 

Rags 


. 13 

8 

7 

75 

1 

11 

Patinal (jute) 


. 41 

13 

3 

68 

4 

8 

Hemp 


. 64 

0 

0 

99 

0 

4 

Sabai 


. 31 

2 

6 

72 

2 

1 

Waste papers 


15 

10 

5 

.51 

3 

6 


21. Vide, our answer to Question No. 18. 

22. No, quality not uniform. 

23. (a) No. 

(b) Yes, to some extent. 

(r) Yes, in case of Rags, etc., specially. 

24. • * * 

25. Yes, provided there be no vindictive rivalry. 

26. Wo do not agree wlioll.v to the opinion expressed by Mr. B. S. Pearson 
before the Fiscal Commission. Mr. William Baitt of Dehradun is supposed 
to be an authority on the subject. 

27. Plenty of grass at moderate prices can be hud if efforts arc made and 
the Railwa.vs charge concession Railway freight. 

28. Nil. 

29. Mr. William Baitt of the Government Cellulose Department, 
Dehradun, may please be consulted. We do not know. 

30. Ditto ditto ditto. 

31. Ditto (Paddy straw, Ullagrass, Aloonj are suitable for pulp 
manufacture.) 
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32. Sufficient quantity of Ra^s are available but the prices owing to the 
high cost of living are very high. 

3.‘1. We have always had contractors. 

34. No. 

35. No. 

It. .Auxiliary. 

30. Following arc the thief auxiliary raw materials, and against them is 
noted the yearly total requirements: — 


Yearly. 

Tons. 

China Clay ......... 225 

Bleaching Powder ........ 250 

Caustiic Soda ......... 275 

Alum .......... 

Rosin.75 

Soda A.sh ......... 45 

Ihinc.806 

.37. (o) No. 

Cwts. 

(5) China Clay.li 

Bleaching Powder.■ • U 

Caustic Soda . . . . . IJ 

.Vlnni.24 

Rosin .......... 1 

Soda .\-ih ......... 1 

Lime .......... 54 
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(c) We do not manufacture any auxiliary raw materials oursolrcs. 

39. (a) China Clay is already manufactured. Bleaching Powder, Caustic 
Soda and Alum (owing to the climatic influences). 

(b) Dyes. 


III. Labocr. 

A.—Field Labour. 

40. Wo can not say, as we buy from Contractors, who often complain nf 
high wages for labour. 

41. Ditto ditto ditto. 

42. Indigeuou.s. 

43. Vide reply to Question No. 40. 


B.—Mill Labour. 


44. Yes, wo employ .3 expert .supervisors at present. 

4a. We do not employ any imported common labourers at present, nor 
do we think that wo shall require auv, if the factory is worked at full 
swing. 

46. We never had imported labour, nor do we hope to have it in future. 
Every facility is given to apprentices for training and examinations arc 
held periodically to test their progress. 

47. Wc can not tell. 

48. Tho total daily average number of Indian workmen had Ixjcn 512 for 
the year 1923. 



Es. 

A. 

p. 


Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Skilled labour 

47 

0 

0 

to 

118 

12 

0 

Blacksmith 

37 

8 

0 





Fitters 

no 

0 

0 

to 

37 

8 

0 

Carpenters 

. 26 

8 

0 

to 

53 

4 

0 

Masons' 

17 

S 

0 


22 

0 

0 

Engine Driver.? 

7.5 

0 

0 

to 

95 

0 

0 

Boilermen 

. 31 

8 

0 





Unskilled labour . 

18 

8 

0 





Messenger 

13 

0 

0 





Cooly men 

. 15 

0 

0 

to 

17 

0 

0 

Cooly women 

9 

8 

0 






The above amounts exclude the War Allowance at 12i per cent, on wages 
per month.. 

49. The total wages bill for Indian mill labour for the years: — 


Rs. A. e. 

1914 . 56,054 3 6 

1923 . 1,20.559 10 9 


.\s both the machines were not running all the year round in 1923, about 
150 men were dismissed for a period of about 10 months or so. 

If their wages are also included to compare the figures with the year 
1914, such amount of wages for 1923 would he something like Rs. 1,50,000 
instead of Rs. 120,-359-10-9, ns shown above. Up to the end of the year 
1918 no general increase in the grades was given but occasionally increases 
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were given to individuals proving worthy of it and that had increased into 
a figure of Ra. 65,at the close of the year 1918, and since then increases 
in general affecting the grades of the different classes were given as 
below; — 


Inereaset. 

16th September 1919, 15 per cent, on regular pay 
Ist February 1920, 10 per cent, on the then regular pay . 
1st November 1920, 25 per cent, on the then regular pay . 
1st July 1921, 25 per cent, on the then regular pay 


Rs. A. 
15 0 

11 8 
31 10 
39 8 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

6 


97 10 6 


War Allowance 

Ist October 1918, 10 per cent, on regular pay 

1st January 1920, 5 per cent, on the then regular 

pay. 

lat August 1920, 10 per cent, on the then regular 
pay. 

that is to say 147 per cent, increase in all was given. 

Now, half the war allowance has been cut off since 15th January 1923. 
The present wages hold on at an increase of Rs. 122-5-9 per cent, on date, 
as compared with the figures for 1918, and at 148 per cent, as compared with 
figures for 1914. 

50. Yes, the Indian labour force is suffiicietit. It i.s drawn from the 
vicinity of the factory. 

61. The Indian skilled labourers improve with training and compare 
very favourably with the workmen in the Western Countries, provided, we 
could afford Iwtter wages to them. 

52. Tho common labourer, living in the vicinity of the factory and 
managing other domestic affairs (along with his relatives), such as agricul¬ 
ture, etc., docs'not like to live in any house offered to him by us. 

We, however, provide for him free medicines in case of epidemics or 
accidents, and winter clothings for those who work in wet places. 


, on Rs. 197-10-6. 


IV. PowKB (Includino Fukl). 

53. Steam. 

54. 

55. We use coal and it is available in sufficient quantities at collieries, 
but, owing to the shortne.ss of railway wagons great difficulty is experienced 
in getting coal; and, pilferages at 7 per cent., in transit are a loss to us. 

56. Our average quantity of coal is a little over 5 lbs. to a pound oF 
paper, out of which wc reckon half for producing pulp and half for making 
paper. 

57. Distauce about 600 miles. From Rs. 5 to Rs. 6-4 per ton for good 
2nd class coal (Bengal) loaded into wagons at the colliery siding and Rs. 5-12 
per ton, loaded into wagons for Pench Valley coal. Freight Rs. 8-4 per 
ton to Rs. 10 per ton. 

58. We employ contractors. 

59. No. 
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V. Makkkt. 

A.—For TxipcT. 

60. Please refer to the Direetor of Cominerrial Intelligence. 

61. Ditto ditto ditto. 

6‘J. It is very likely that the Indian demand for paper will substantially 
inicrease in the near future, if the cost of living goes down to that of 
pre-wiir days, and edueatiou grows more popular as it is hoped. 

63. United Provinces, the Punjab, North-Western Frontier, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Kajputana and Central India. 

64. No. 

65. We do not think. 

66. (a) Yes, to a small extent at present. 

(b) No. 

(i) and (ii) As below. 

Sintemp.rit shoicintj the QtianiHi/ of juiper supplied to the Government 
Offices at lov:er rates than the then marhet ruies dvrinei the years of 
unr and afterwards. 

Tns CoKTnoi.nER of Peintisc, Stationery and Stamps, Calcutta. 


Water-marked paper. 


Period. 

Quantity of i 
supply in j 
pounds. 1 

Rate eharged. 

Market rates dur¬ 
ing the period of 
supply. 

10-2-16 to 8-310 . 

20,.300 , 

Rs, 0-3-10 

Rs. 0-4-2 

1910-17 .... 

7,9.3,84.5 ■ 

„ 0-4-4'9 

1 ,. O-S-0 to 0-7-0 

1917-18 .... 

5,28,381 

,, 0-6-6 

„ 0-7-0 to 0-8-9 

1918-19 . . 

8,30,404 1 

0-7-4 

,. 0-8-9 to 0-9-3 

1919-20 

4,32,600 I 

0-7-6 

., 0-8-6 

1920-21 

5,19,107 

„ 0-7-6 

„ 0-8-3, 0-8-6, 
0-9-0, 0-9-6 and 
O-Il-O 

1921-22 

5,92,496 

„ 0-10-0 

„ 0-14-0, 0-12-0 

down to 0-7-0 
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l/nhleached. 


Period. 

1 

! 

Quantity of 
supply in 
pounds. 

Rate L'hart;cd. j 

! 

Market rates dur¬ 
ing the ^.eriod of 
fluTJpiy. 

1 

1918-19 .... 

1,00,000 

i Rs. O-S-U ^ 

Rs. 0-7-0 to 0-7-:j 


The Controller or SiATioNBRy, Madras. 
Azure Laul. 


1920 . 

1 1 

. i 4:i,680 1 

i 1 

Rs. 0-8-0 

; Rs. 0-10-0 

i 


The Director of Land Records, United Provinces. 


H. B. B. 

22-2-14 to 29-j-lU . 


i 

8,77,210 

Rs. 0-2-0 

Rs, 0-2-1 tu 0-2-9 

1910-17 


1 

I 

1 

2.71,400 

0-2 0 

„ 0-3-0 to 0-4-6 

1917-18 


1 

1,54,500 

0-4-9 

o-rt-o to o-(i-o 

1918-19 


. 1 

1 

1,90.800 

„ 0-5-0 

„ 0-7-0 to o-7-:i 

1919-20 


1 

. 1 

2.01,000 

„ 0-5-0 

., 0-7-3 to 0-5-9 

1922-2:1 


• i 

1 

2.01,000 

„ 0-13 

,, 0-5-3 

1923-24 


. 1 

1 

2.0I,(i00 

„ 0-3-0 

,. 0-4-0 & 0-3-9 

Brown. 

1919-20 


1 

■ 1 

33,000 

., 0 3-11 

., 0-5-0 tu 0-4-0 

1922-23 

■ 

i 

. 1 

38,080 

„ 0-3-S-8 

,, 0-4.6 to 0-3-6 

1923-24 


. 1 

i 

30,080 

„ 0-3-0 

,, 0-3-3 


State Railways. 
North-Wk.stebn Railway. 
Brown. 


1915-10 

• 

. . . 1 

i 

1 7,02,204 

1 

1 

oo 

o 

CO 

i 

j Ra. 0-2-0 to 0-2-C 

1916-17 

■ 

■ • • 

2.48,928 

.. 0-2-7 

„ 0-2-11 to 0-8-0 

1018-19 

ft 

ft • • 

45,390 

' „ 0-10-0 

., 0-10 .3 
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Eabtbbn-Henoal State Railway. 
Coloureds. 


Period, 

Qii.Tntity of 
supply in 
pounds. 

Rate charged. 

Market rates dar¬ 
ing the period of 
su pply. 

1U18-19 .... 

22.308 

Rs. 0-10-0 

Rs. 0-10-3 

Otiini AND Rohilkhand Railway. 



Coloured.'s. 


1!)18-19 . . . . j 

7,S(K) 

Rs. 0-10-0 ] 

Rs. 0-10-3 


State Railways. 



Coloureds 



1920 . 

1.01,920 

Rs. 0-7-1 

Rs. 0-9-0 

1921. 

80,040 

„ O-IO-O 

„ 0-10-0’ 

1923 . 

l.>,680 

_^_ 

„ 0-5-3 

„ 0-8-0 

Superior Badami. 

1921. 

0,21,920 

Ba. 0-6-6 

Rs. 0-7-6 

Common Sadami. 

1921. 

, 

8,28.600 

Rs. 0-4-3 

Rs. 0-5-C 

1923 . 

1,12,000 

! 

Rs. 0-3-0 

Rs. 0-4-0 

Superior Badami 

1923 . 

67,2m» 

< - 

Rs. 0-3-9 

1 Rs. 0-4-4 

( 

Brown. 


1921 .... 

1,36,640 

1 

1 Rs. 0-3-9 

Rs. 0-4-6 

1923 . 

11,200 

j .. 0-3-0 

„ 0-3-6 












Colovredt. 



Period. 1 

1 

1 Quantity of 

1 

( 

Market rates dur- 


1 supply in 
pounds. 

1 

Rate charged. I 

! 

ing the period of 
supply. 

1923 

j 

15,680 

Rs. 0-5-3 1 

1 

Rs. 0-8-0 


Blotting. 


1922 


34,720 


Ra. 


0-7-0 


! Rs. 0-9-0 

i 


'White Printing. 


1918-19 .... 

1,12,008 

Rs. 0-6-3 

Ra. 0-9-9 

The Controller ( 

27. 

3F Contracts, Simla. 

B. B. 

1918.i 

! 

I 

1 

Rs. 0-6-9 4 0-7-0 



The CoxTHOiiEE or Inbias Munitions Boabb. 
H. B. V. 


1918-19 


24,000 


Rs. 0-5-2 


Rs. 0-7-0 


The Eihtor, War Journal. 
Coloureds. 


1918-19 


32,000 


Rb. 0-10-0 


I Rs. 0-10-3 


Note. —We have taken for comparison the rates for the Water-marked 
paper and those for White PrintiiiK No. 3. Bui he it noted that the Water¬ 
marked paper, supplied to Government, is far superior to .White Printing 
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No. 3. At least an addition of anna 1 per lb. to the above rates for White 
Printing No. 3 would give the correct basis for comparison. 

67. Very little, owing to cheap wood paper from Europe, against which 
we cannot compete. 


B.—For Pidp. 

68 to 72. • 


Vr. Foheigx Competition'. 

Paper. 

73. Germany, Norway, Sweden, England and Japan and Austria. 

74. Yes, in all grades. 

76. Wood pulp generally and also E.sparto. 

76. (i) Cannot .say. 

(ii) A .separate statement attached. 

77, 78 and 7f). Our information is based on the following reports (made 
at the Conferenr^ held, at Stationery Office on 20th Novoniber 192.3) 

“ Mr. Carr thought that what Mr. Ascoli (Controller of Stationery) want¬ 
ed to get was a reasonable price and the whole matter turned on the inter, 
pretation of the term rcasonablo whether, in fact, this meant the cheapest 
price at which it was possible to buj'. It was quite possible, for instance, 
that after calling for tenders for.1,000 tons of paper the Controller might 
get quotations from people holding largo stocks who were willin,cr to accept 
a cut price in order to enable them to get rid of their stocks; hut this would 
not be a reasonable price.” 

“ Mr. .4scoli replied that last winter at any rate the home mills were 
not holding .stocks, hut were making only to order; and they were now 
willing to take orders sufficient to keep them running but without making 
any profit.” 

While the Paper Makers' monthly Journal, dated loth December 1923, 
states the home manufacturers’ views as under : — 

" No more convincing case for the protection of British manufacture 
in the home market can be cited than that of paper. Here is 
an industry that is struggling for its csistence. against the 
unrestricted dumping in this country of thous.'inds of tons of 
paper month after month from countries with depreciated 
currencies. At the same time British mills arc finding an 
increasing difficulty in disposing of their output, and in many 
cases are running only on half their normal production.” 

The World’s Paper Trade Review, dated 4th January 1924, in its review 
of the British Paper Industry in 1923, says; — 

” The imports from Germany into the United Kingdom have shown- 
a startling increase. Many German news-print mills, deprived 
of their normal market by the extinction of a number of local 
newspapers have transferred their activities to the production 
of wrappings, thus further inflating an already expanded output, 
of this class of paper with the consequence that tlie British 
wrapping mills have been running on short time, while increased 
quantities of foreign paper have landed on our shores. It will 
be seen that the homo mills have good reason for disquiet.” 
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The Paper Makers’ monthly Journal (London), dated 15th January 1921, 
states: -- 

‘‘ But the Industry has been seriously handicapped b 5 ' the large 
quantity of paper coming from foreign countries working under 
conditions with which it is impossible for us to compote.” 

The Paper ^takers’ British Paper Trade Journal, dated 1st January 
1924, says: — 

“ It may be taken as a fact that certain mills now ah.solutely flat¬ 
tened out ■' b 3 ’ foreign competition will have to very seriously 
consider thoir po.sition—the outlook is distinctly discouraging, 
to put the thing mildly.” 

80. All over India. 

81. Unemployment and depression of trade owing to the non-settlement of 
Reparations question. 

82. We do not know. 

83. We do not know. 

84. Wo do not know because wa do not deal in foreign papers. 

8.5. (n) Yes, .at a disadvantage in the cost of plant and machinery; it costs 

about 2U per cent, higher in India. 

(b) We cannot sa.v. 

(() We cannot saj'. 

(d) We cannot sa\'. 

(e) Yes, because of shipping charges, customs duties and railwaj’ freight 
from Port to our mills. Bleaching powder costs about 80 per cent, more in 
India and Caustic Soda 40—45 per cent. more, 'rheso e.xcosscs include any 
loss of strength that occurs. 

(/) Yes; the railway freight in particular should, in our opinion, be 
reduced. 

(y) Yes, because we have to keep a stock for at least 3 months ahead, us 
it takes about 3 months to arrive hero. 

(/[) Ws, 15 per cent, on invoice cost. 

(i) Y'es, as people in our part of the coniitrj’ are rather timid in so far ns 
investing of money in business is concerned, especially when there are no 
prosijects of profits. 

86. We arc not in a position to answer this question. 


Vll. Eqcii’IIDST. 


87. Wc cannot say. 

88. Yos. 

89. Vide answers to Questions Nos. 96 and 101. 

90. Rag Cutters, Rag Dusters, Rag Boilers, Grass Willow, Grass Elevators, 
Grass Boileas, Pooeliers, Washers and Bleachers, Beaters, Stuff Chests, 
Pumps, Wire Mould, Couch Rolls, 1st and 2nd Press Rolls, TTeating 
Cylinders, Dampers, Calender Rolls, Eriction Rolls, Paper Cutters, Steam 
Engines and Steam Boilor.s. 

91. Yes, with a little alteration and addition to Machinery provided 
there is no vindictive competition. 

92. Y'es. 

93. No, excepting only nece.ssarj^ additions and alterations. 

94. O’) Y’es, wc do contemplate certain renewals to our machinery. 

(b) No, We have not got sufficient money. 

95. None, as far as we are aware. 
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VIII. CATiTAt, Account. 


Q. 93 i Q. 97 

I 



1 



jviiluc of property 

Depreciation 

Assets ParticulaTs. 

' aJ:» it st6od on. 

written off to 


1 31st Deer. 1923. 

i 

31st Deer. 1923. 


Ks. A. P. 

1 

Rs. A. P. 

Land* ...... 

. ' 1,000 0 0 


Buildings . . . . . 

. ■ 2,59,(US 4 11 

1 

2,30,066 6 9 

Plant and Machinery 

. ' 1,98,!)S9 8 7 

11,81,581 3 8 

Purniture . . . . . 

7,02s 9 10 

5,803 14 8 


1 

Total . j 4,(10,' 36 7 4 

1 14,17,511 « 1 


* Hesidc.s the price paid for land, as .‘-honii above, the Company pays 
animal rent at present of Rs. 2,074 to Naaul Department. 

98. \Vc think the present method of calculating the depreciation on the 
prime cost at 7i per cent, on machinery and 2J per rent, on building is 
quite reasonable. 

The amount of depreciation written off by u.s to date appears to be in 
accordance with the life of the machines and buildings. 

99. (u) and (b) About 40 lakbs will be required for a new plant and 
buildings. It is about 2} times the value of the plant and buildings as 
compared to that when we erected ours. The operating cost of an up-to-date 
jnachincry may compare favourably to the pre.sent one. 

100 . . » * • 

101. (a) Authorised. 

(b) Issued. 

(c) Subscribed, 8,000 shares at Rs. 100 each, fully paid up Rs. 8,00,000. 

All ordinary shares. 

102. No preference shares. 

103. Nil. 

104. (q) Share Capital Ordinary. 



Tiegisieied in 1579. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

December 1879 


1.5,898 

2 

0 

„ 1880 


. 4,89,968 

7 

11 

,, 1881 


. 5,41,916 

14 

11 

,. 1882 


. 5,69,201 

2 

1 

„ 188.3 


. 5,76,981 

7 

5 

„ 1884 . 


. 5,77,911 

4 

3 

„ 1885 


. 5,71,900 

0 

0 

„ 1886 


. 5,72,000 

0 

0 
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(b) About Aa lakhs have been paid in all as dividend and Bonus to our 
Shareholders since the commencement of the Company. 

(c) 

Half-year ended. Rate per cent, per annum. 


•list December 1882 ....... 6 

30th June 1883 . ' . . ^ . . . .6 

31st December 1883 ....... nil. 

30th June 1884 ......... nil 

31st Dceember 1884 . t . . . . . nil. 

30th June 1885 ......... 4 

Slst December 1885 4 

30th June 1886 ........ 4 

31st Dceember 1886 ....... 4 

.30th Juno 1887 ........ 4 

.31st December 1887 ....... 6 

30th June 1888 .7 

31st December 1888 . .' . . . . • 7_ 

.3(lth June 1889 . 7 

31st December 1889 ....... 7 

30th June 1890 . . . . . . . . 7 

31st December 1890 8 

.30th June 1891 . 9 

31st December 1891. . 10 

30th June 1892 .. . 10 

31st December 1892 . 10 

.30th June 1893 ......... 10 

31st December 1893 .. . 10 

30th June 1894 ........ 10 

31st December 1894 .10 

30th June 1895 ......... 10 

31.st Dccemlser 1895 . 10 

30th June 1896 ........ nil. 

31st December 1896 . - . nil. 

3nth June 1897 ........ 4 

31st December 1897 6 

30tb Juno 1898 . 7 

.31st December 1898 . 8 

30th June 1899 ......... 8 

31st December 1899 8 

30th June 1900 .8 
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Half-year ended. 
31sl December 1900 

30th June 1901 . 

31 st December 1901 

30th June 1903 

31.st December 1902 

• 

30th June 1903 
31st December 1903 
3Uth June 1904 . 
31st December 1901 
30th June 1905 
31st December 1903 

30lli June 1900 
31st December 1903 
30th June 1907 . 
31st December 1907 
30th June 1903 . 
31st December 1908 
3()th June 1909 . 

31st December 1900 
30th June 1910 . 
31st December 1910 
30th June 1911 . 
31st December 1911 
30th Juno 1912 . 
31st December 1912 
3nth June 1913 . 
31st December 1913 
30tli June 1914 
31st December 1914 

30tli June 1913 . 

31st December 1913 

30tli June 1910 . 

31st December 1910 

30th June 1917 . 

31st'December 1917 

3ntb June 1918 . 

Slst December 1918 


Rate per cent, per annum. 
. . 8 & 2 % 
bonus. 

8 & 2 % 

bonus. 

. 8 & 2 % 

boitus. 

8 & 2 % 

bonus. 

. 8 & 2 % 

bonus. 

8 

. 0 
. 3 

. 5 

6 

- . . 8 & 4 % 

bonus. 

8 

0 

8 

. 8 
. 8 
8 

. 8*2 % 

bonus. 

. 0 
. 6 
. 0 
. 6 
6 
0 
4 


6 

<5 & 2 % 

bonus. 

8*3 % 
bonus, 

6 & 6 % 
bonus. 

6 & 10 % 
bon\is. 

0 & 261 % 

bonus. 

6 * 14 % 

bonus. 

0 * 62 % 

bonus. 

6 * 44 % 
bonus. 

0 <fc 60 % 

bonus. 










Half-year ended 
30th June 1919 . 
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Rate per cent, per annum. 

6 & 64 % 
bonus. 



31st December 1919. 

6 & 64 % 
bonus. 


30th June 1920 .. 

. 6 & 34 % 

bonus. 


31st December 1920 . . . , . 

. 6 * 54 % 

bonus. 




30th June 1921 

6 & 54 % 
bonus. 


31st December 1921 . . . ' . 

. 6 & 34 % 

bonus. 


30th June 1922 . 

6 * 24 % 
bonus. 


31st December 1922 . 

. C & 31 % 
bonus. 


30th June 1923 . 

6 & 24 % 

• bonus. 


31 St December 1923 .... 

. 6 A- 24 % 

bonus. 

105. 

The average of dividend and bonus paid 

to the Shareholders since 

the commencement of the mill to date works out 

at 14 per cent. 

106. 

Sil. 


107. 

Reserve Funds, created out of tho surplus profits, stand on date as 

under; 


Rs. 


Reserve Fund ..... 

5,00,000 


Contingent Fund ..... 

50,000 


Stock and Stores Depreciation Fund 

50,000 


Renewal to Machinery Fund 

. 14.20.000 


Bad and Doubtful Fund 

30,000 


Dividend and Bonus Equalization Fund 

73,000 


Total . 21,23.000 


108. lls. 40,00,000, provided trade conditions take a hopeful and favourable 
turn. 


IX, Cost of PnonrcTioN. 

109. The Form Xo. 1, showing the expenditure under different heads, 
as desired, is on page 18. 










FORM No. 1.* 

Statement ahi'Winjj the total expenditure on the production of paper during the following years; 
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Subsequently revised, see Statement II, Appendix A- 



Showing the Works cost per ton of finished paper. 
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Sabaequently re^Tsed, see Statement II, Appendix B. 
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110. Yes, in the last year, i.c., 1923. All items of expenditure were high 
excepting the consumption of the raw materials. 

See statement in reply to Question No. 104 (o). 

111. Lack of business did not allow us to manufacture paper for stock 
in addition to the heavy sto^ already in hand. 

It .seems rather difficult to lia.se anything on future and prospective 
normal conditions. For instance, what figures wo arc to take for the labour 
and establishment which is aTmo.srt double the pre-war days and there are 
very few chances of bringing down the same to the normal state or there¬ 
about in the near future. 

Secondly, railway freight on coal, other materials and finished paper, 
has gone up and we can not think when we shall have any reduction in 
that, and which jirobably will not be reduced till the normal conditions of 
labour return. Similarly is the case Avith the prices of several kind.s of raw 
materials, as their rates mostly depend on the wages, Railway freight, 
etc. 

The maximum output can only reduce the cost in proportion hut it 
cannot make up the loss caused by the decre.asiiig rates of paper. 

112. No. 

113. No. 

(h) Overheat) Charoi'x. 

(i) Depreciation. 

114. The rates allowed at present by the Income-tax Authorities 
are; — 

7J per cent, on Machinery. 

5 per cent, on Furniture. 

2i per cent, on Buildings. 

on the prime cost of the machinery, buildings and furniture. We consider 
tliey are suitable. 

115. The maximum amount of depreciation Avhich we can lay asido every 
year, ns ijer Depreciation Account, at the Income-tax Office, Avould he as 
below; — 

(?,) 


Rs. 

Machinery ......... 69,09.5 

Buildings ......... 11.460 

Furniture ......... 633 

110 . * 

117. 

(if) Working Capital. 

118. About 20 lakhs is the invested amount in business at the present 

d. ay with the depreciated value of our machinery and huildiligs, etc. Most 
of the amount is invested in the stock of paper and the stores in hand. It 
would make little difference in our investment in husiness if we run at full 

e. Tpacity or as wo are doing at present by running only one machine. Much 
depends on the sale of stock and the output for every year, as it is the only 
source of reducing the Capital investment in business. 

119. The Company possesses its own money. 

120 . 

121 . 
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122. Tlic following are the figures for the stofh of paper licld hy the 
Company:— 





Rs. 

A. 

I>. 

1st 

Jannary 

1915 .... 

. 2,83.199 

15 

3 

1st 

Jaiiiiar.v 

1018 .... 

. 2,50,(306 

0 

3 

1st 

January 

1917 .... 

. 2.24,091 

5 

s 

1st 

January 

1918 .... 

. 2,14,081 

0 

8 

1st 

Jannary 

1919 .... 

. 2.63,.332 

1 

0 

1st 

.lannary 

1920 .... 

. 5.39,849 

2 

4 

Ist 

January 

1921 .... 

. 3,29,065 

14 

5 

1st 

Jan nary 

1922 .... 

. 4.18,737 

3 

•2 

hst 

January 

1923 .... 

. 6.8-1,0.35 

0 

2 

1st 

January 

1921 .... 

. (3,82,213 

o 

3 

low.s 

the stock 

is now increasing and .so 

i good portion of Company 


money remains loikcd up on this aocount. 

About 1 mouth's time in ease of I’uhlie supply. 

*(3) Ahout d montlis’ time in case of Government Office. 

About 2 months' time in ease of Native States. 

TIic average value of tlic stock of flnislied paper held by the Companj 
lor llie last I I years is lls. 4,30,537. 

123. Statement slum ing the store articles in ha)Kl for the last 10 .years, 
is given helow ; — 


Ist 

January 

1915 





Rs. 

. 2,87,008 

A. 

1 

1’ 

9 

1st 

Janii.ir.v 

1916 





. 2,96,457 

2 

11 

Isl 

January 

1917 





. 4.17,561 

0 

'4 

Ist 

January 

1918 





. 4,19.690 

10 

6 

1st 

January 

1919 





. 5,51,102 

14 

3 

Ist 

Jann.iry 

1920 





. 5,28,679 

10 

5 

1st 

January 

1921 





. 6,16,085 

0 

3 

1st 

Januar.y 

1922 





. 6,78,721 

3 

9 

1st 

January 

1923 





. 5,93,088 

4 

2 

1st 

January 

1924 





. 4,61,400 

0 

0 


The average value of the stores held by the Company for the lust 10 
years, is Rs. 4,84,988. 

(Hi) Agents’ Commission and Head Office expenses. 

124. No. 

125. 

128. 

127. 


X. M.O'UI'ACTUHER’S 1’kokits. 

128. Ahout 10 per cent, when, the money is tight all round. 

129. Ahout 8 per cent. 

130. Ahout 10 per cent. 

131 
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XI. Ci.Aisr Fon Piioteciion. 

132. A. Oi) He .AdvHiitagcs—labour, markot, raw materials 'clde. our 
answer to Question 44 suIjinittcS to the Indian Fiscal Coiiimi.ssion, dated 
29th Jannar.v l‘J‘22. 

“ Tlieie are several natural advantages for pulp and paper manufaeturo 
ill India. 

(d) In the first place India possesses an abundant siipiil.y of the raw 
materials, r.i/., rags, bail) gras-s, bemp and jnta waste. These arc at prc.sont 
used for the manufacture of ])ulp. As .Mr. W. Uaitt, Cellnlo.se Expert to 
the (loverniupiit of India, ba.s pointed out in his paper on “ Paper Snpirlics 
from India '' read before the Indian S'eclion of the Royal Sooiet.v of Arts 
on the 3rd May 1921, if bainboos and savannali grasses available in different 
parts of liidin are ntili.sed, Tnclia eould produce tliirteeii milliuii tons of pnlp 
anunally, a (piantity which would suffice for the whole world at the iiresent 
rate of consnmjition. Moreover bamboo pulp lias a ver.y ,gre,at advantage 
over wnoil pulp which is at present chiell.y used for paiier nianiifactiire in 
almost all the foreign ooniuries. The growth of trees for wood pulp is 
slow and it takes thirty to fort.v years to replace the trees which have lieen 
cut down whereas bamboos can be reproduced almost every year ami ifr. 
llaitt ealeiilalcs that fur a icn-thonsaiid ton pnlp output \)er annum a 
20.(UK) acre rc.serrc ic-aii keep a laetor.v going in perpetnance- a vastly 
diU'crcut coiidituni of affairs from those governing a wood pnlp insulation 
which lives on its capital from the start or lunst adopt a re-afforesting 
policy which reacts haclly upon costs. 

(li) Ahuudiint supplies of ilicap labour arc avrdlable in Luiknow. In 
sympatli)' with the general rise of prices wages have nearly trebled during tlie 
last seven .Aears. but the mills have hitherto e.xpericnccd no trouble in 
obtaining any ade<{nate suppiy of labour Iroiii the villages in the )dciriit,v. 

(c) The <(jusumptiou of pa|.ier in India with its vast population is nnich 
greater than the sniiidy, lleferc the war the average nniiual cousuniption 
of paper in India was about 73,000 tons a year whereas the aggregate 
((uaiitity of ))aper ijrodiiced in the Indian paper mills was only 30.000 tons 
a .year. India had thus to import about thrcc-lifths of its supplies from 
abroad and the prices of paper in India were governed by the prices of 
imported article. With the extension of education in India there will be 
and is hound to he an eiiormons inen-ease in the amount of paper rciiuircd.” 

A (h) « • » 

B. Vide answer to Queslion No. 50, of onr above written Evidence, etc. 

“ Notwilh-standiug the fact that India unduuhtedl.v produces an enormous 
variet.v of suitable pai’icr-makiug materials, the existing Indian mills were 
consistently undersold before the war in inaiiy descriptions of linishccl paper, 
and further they mado use of a great quantity of wood pulp. The industr.y 
was witliout question in a very shak.v condition. The mills were cither giying 
no dividends or small dividends taking the last ounce of their machinery, 
with no provision for tho future. 

The following table .shows the Import-s of Wood pulp from various 
countries; — 



191314 

(pre-war 

year.) 

19Ui-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

• 

'Tons. 

Tons. 

Total Impel Is of 






wood pulp 


S.400 


2,100 

0,.7C0 
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With the deciease (if imports dijrin<( tlic war the. paiicr mills have, made 
larfi;e profits and have aet-nmiilatcd largo reserves which will enable them to 
obtain new maicliinery or make extensions. 

On aeeoiint of the difficulty of obtaining wood pulp owing to the war, 
attention was directed to other raw materials hut the diflicnlty of obtain¬ 
ing chemicals and coal was seriously felt. 

For the full development of the iiuhrstry much will seem to depend upon 
the extent to whicli tlie associated industries are developed in India. Lip 
to now, bluacliiiig-powder, caustic soda, ro.sin for siaing, china clay aud 
aluniinu-ferric have all been imported as have been also the colours used for 
toning white jiapers uiul dyeing coloured papers. With a wealth of fibres 
to draw upon ami i itii an adequate Icicnl siip[)ly of chemicals at a reasonable 
price, India certaiul.v ought to he in a position nut only to produce the whole 
of her own requirements of ordinary paper, hut also to lajcumc one of the 
great pulp c.xporters. 

But as ali'cculy pointed out the eompelilion before the si ar was so serious, 
and there is such likelihood of its rcmainiiig uiiahated aficr the war, ihaL an 
ample measure of protection would seem to be very nceessaiy. In fact 
foreign corapetiiion is alrendv asserting iUolf and if it grows the Lucknow 
Paper .Mills at Icu.-t will nut he ahle to .sell its white paper and will have to 
considerably lower their rates for Buduiiii. 

it is diflicuk to say exactly wliat rate or duty should be levied unless all 
facts as regards the cost of production and e.\pense.s of marketing in foreign 
countries are available, but iji order to be cITcelivc the duty will have to bo 
particularly heavy—say from thirty to forl.v per cent. 

C. ri</<‘ answer to Question >io. ol of our above written evidence, etc. 

“ If the protection is granted for a sufficiently long period—say twenty 
years—(the protection heeoining less and less ever.v five years) 1 sec no reason 
why the industry should not-be ahio to stand on its own legs. 'I’his of course 
assumes that the other associated industries will develop and tlie Clovernment 
aid will be forthcoming in the provision of re.search and transport facilities 
and in otlicr ways, 

13;1. (u) Ves. 

(Ij) Yes. 

fill. l’/(fr' answer to Question No. 45 of onr above written Evidence, 
etc. 

“ The pu[)er industry, it is obvious, is both e.ssential to the National 
Securit.v and of snlistantial importance to tlie Economic Prosperity of the 
couriti'.v. If the supplies of paper are cut off the ordinary work of adminis¬ 
tration and military operations would he greatly impeded. We all remem¬ 
ber bow during tlie war paper had to be economised but, thank.s to the exis- 
■tence of paper mills in India, the armies in India. Mesopotamia and to some 
extent in Egypt were kejit snpiilied with paper and forms, the wants of 
the civil administration in India ami in .some of the further East Colonics 
were met and though the private purclia.ser in this country has had his 
■difficulties, all essential publications were maintained without break. When 
the supplies of paper for post-cards from Austria were cut off, the Indian 
mills rose equal to the occasion and provided for no less than sixty-three 
millions of post-cards. 

“ Cheap papers, moreover, are cs-ential for tlie sjiread of education and 
the half anna newspaper has proverbially a vast erhicalive. influence. The 
United Kingdom and Cermany, before the war, used to eonsumo thirteen 
pounds of paper per head in a .vear, aud the average for Franco was ten 
pounds. In the consumption of paper relatively to population, the United 
States arc ahead even of Croat Britain and Germany, which is no doubt 
chiefly due to the wide icirculation of newspaper in that country and heiiec 
speaks vohimo.s not only for the advaiieed state of piipnlar education, but also 
for the general diffusion of ordinary comfnrls aiuiing the people.” 
(Chisolm: Handbook of Coinnicrcial Geography.) In Japan, paper is used 

J) 2 
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for making clotlies anil as substitute for Iciitlicr. TIio average, coiisuiiiptioir 
o4' paiH?!- in India works out at cmly O'oJJo lbs. per head per year. 

13o. T'irle Tutrodiietioii, paragrupli 4 of our written evidence *, etc. 

1;16. Yos, protective duties sbould be imposed on all qualities of paper 
which the Indian mills produce. 

137. (n) By imposition of e.\tra duty to counter-balance the dejirec.-iateif 
eNchaiige. 

(h) Ditto. 

(r) 

138. (a) lij per cent. 

(b) \Vc cauiiot pay. 

139. 30 to 40 per cent. Since the industry suffers from diiinpiiig. 

140. Because the industry has grown .self-supporting and owing to foreign 
coiniKitilion. 

Ml. Kqually on both. 


COXCJA-SIO.N. 

1. \Vc have suggested 30 to 40 per cent, on all imports of tiiiished paper 
iuul pulp from foreign isiuntiics, in view of the present day conditions, if, 
.ifter tJie imposition of tlic aljove duty, the foreign inamifactnrcr reduced 
tlje rate.s. wc respectfully suggest the rate of duty .should he enhanced 
projiortioiiately. 

2, It is feared, as a result of protection, tlint new mills, with large- 
foi-eign capital, might I)e started in tbe near future to compote with the 
liiiitd fiih Inditui mills. In order to safeguard the interests of the Indian 
mill, we respectfully lieg to suggest that tlieix* should he at least two-thirds 
of the Indian capital and two-thirds of the Indian Directorate in the case 
of the foreign mills. 


N'ot printed as this passage has no beariiig on the ipicstion aaked. 




^ncloture I. —iS<af«nienl skouiinj iht pricet redlined by the Coy. (vide Q. M. 76 (ii)) 
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Eurlaiiirr I. ,'^talcmin! ahmnmj thf pr'irtu radioed b’j the f-oj. (vide <2. ^W. 76 (ti)) — contd. 
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EralnsKrr. I.— Stalemtnl .ih'^wing llir prirm r.nhsai by tkf. C*;i. (virie Q. iW 7(5 (n)>—i.ontd. 
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Btieloaurt 1 .— SMem’nt show'n] tkt prices rea'isei b‘j Iht Coy, (rid ; Q. M.\76 (ii)) —contd 
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Statejikst II.— Ldlf.r from Oir. Upper •viJia Couper Paper Alilh Cmnvarii, 
LimUetl, doled the Ijlh July J924, Joriivr'liiig siippleniniilary inffirmaliou. 

As so kindly dnsired ky your Hoard we respectfully submit herewith our ansvvei' 
to the Questions as per enclosed sheet. 

If anything: furfhci lie leipiiied v.e. shnll be very ulnd to furnish the same 


l.iST OF l^TATE''.tE';T*. 

O'.ltulinui. Aiixiuirs. 

To bn marked— 

II-A. Statement to show the substitution Already submitted to the Hoard at 
of Indian for European supervi- Simla, 
sons. 

II-B. Statement to show Railway freight Ditto, 

on pujier from Lucknow to half a 
dozen important Railway Stations. 

Il-f.'. A proper answer to (Question Xo. 140 This is mulev preparation and will 

he sent early ne.vt week. 

11-D. Rates of Primary and Auxiliary raw Statrinent enclosed, 
materials for the years 1014 anri 
1024. 

11-E. Estimate for the new msehincry . AlieuiTy submitted by our Manager 

at I'iinla. 

II-F. .Statement to show profits anil dis- Statement enclo.scd. 
hursement thereof. 

11-G. Statement to show quantitii a of .statement enrjlused. 

Primary and auxiliary raw inat- 
eriahs, and coal uith rate.s and 
juices relating to figure of Eonn 
No. 1. (Jucstioii No. 100. 

II-H. War work ..... This is still under preparation and 

win he rlespatehed early next week. 

Hesides the 3 btafenients marked as 11-1), U-F and JI G, a.s mcnlioned above, 

wo aie enclosing d copies each of the Form Xos. 1* andlVf, relating to Question 

No. 100. and would request you to kindly substitute the.so form.s for those already 

given to the Hoai-d as .some idinnge.s jn the figiiie.s have been made. 

* .-ijipendix A. 
t Appendix B. 



shou^uj Ihr. .-nl.slilvtiou nj Indimt-t lor i2itroi>r.ir,ts in the I'lliH-riijr 1 rrh.r.if<;l SinJJ nvee the r(iiir,>ir.)tr.f'ii:<:tU of the Miil (ill dale. 
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Oil account of tlio unt imply dpntli of thicc of our appitivwl apprentices, avIic were intelligent and hard working and had received 
Eoveral ynai-s training, ive aie compelled to kccji 2 Euiupean llachinemcn but time is soon coming when two of our present apprentices 
will be competent enough to take charge of the Machine I>epaitiuent. 
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Jinclosure B. 

Railway freight on- Paper per pound from Lucknow to Important Stations. 


Pies. 

Oalcutta about.2-50 

Bombay ..3 

Peshawar ..3-50 

Lahore ..2-75 

Rawalpindi „ ........ 3 

Benares „ ........ 1‘25 

Allahabad ..1 

Amritsar „ ........ 2"50 

Jubbiilpiir „ ........ 1'50 

Cawnpore.■•'*0 


Enelosiire B. 

Statement showoig the roles of Primary and Auriliary Raw Materials during 


the. 

yeors 1914 

tnul 1924. 


/ 

N’aiue of Articloa. 

1!)U. 

1921. 





Jta. A. 

1\ 

Rs. .a. r 

i. Raw Matn ials - 






Rate per mnund. 

Kags .... 


• 


1 n 

(> 

2 12 0 

Patmnl .... 


• 


1 s 

0 

2 8 0 

Hemp Kiipe 




2 o 

c 

3 10 0 

Baib .... 


• 


1 2 

10 

2 8 0 

Waste I’lijier 


• 


0 10 

7 

1 M 4 

.2. Au.xiliary Raw .M.ilerials— 






Bate per ton. 

Blesohing Powder 




1S3 2 

7 

249 14 II 

China Clay 




7S IS 

10 

122 14 0 

Caustic Sofia 




222 3 

3 

354 « 7 

Rosin .... 




225 0 

0 

327 5 0 

Katni Clay 




11 12 

11 

15 8 1 

Alum . . . 



■ 

00 1 

5 

140 13 8 

Lime .... 

• 

• 

■ 

17 S 

5 

29 2 9 
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Knclosure E. 

LutUr from the Upper Jvdia I'mqier Paper MilU, Ltd., dated 1st Jiih/ 192-f. 

\S’ith refuienuc to my oral evidence held on the 23rd and 24th June, 1024, I beg 
to give below the quotations which we have received from four difFeient manufac- 
tui-ing firms of England in 1019-22. 

^^■e an? informed that (1) the total freiglrt from (.11a.sgow or any other British 
poi-t to Calcutta is about £10,000 sterling on the above machinery, (2) that the 
approximate Government duty on cost is21 per cent., (.3) that landing and for¬ 
warding charges are Hs. 3 a ton. (4) The railway freight from Calcutta to Lucknow 
with loading and unloading charges of Lucknow are over Bs. 20 per ton. 

The cost of biiildirtg and erection of the above new machinery arc to be added 
to the above amrrunt. 

Any other iirformation which you deem proper can be supplied from my head' 
oihee at Lucknow if available. 


Quotal'oiis. 

1. James Millne & Sons, Linrited, Milton Hortse Munirs, Edinlrurgh. 
Appnrximato cost of a complete pairer mill plant, £12."),0<J0 sterling, f.o.b. Glasgow 

or other British port. Weight about 2,000 tons. 

2. Boving & Co., Limited, 00, Kingsway, Lontlon, W.C.2. 

Approxinrate cost of a new pulp and paper mill (exrJuiling stearir cirgiite and 

d’ivo) £88,000 sterling, f.o.b. Glasgow or other British port. 

.3. Jantc-s Bertram & Sons, Umited, Leith Walk, Edinbui-gli. 

Approximate coat of a complete jraper mill plant (£68,817 /.tiis 27r)--.-£69,122 
sterling), f.o.b. Glasgow, or other British port. 

4, Bentley and ,JaekHon, IJnritcd, Engineers, Bury, near Manchester. 
Airproxirnato cost of a complete paper mill plant £77,416 sterling, f.o.b. British 
jrort. 
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StaUment showing Fro/ils and disbursement UiereoJ since the years 1912 to I923~miitd. 
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* This amount paid directly out of the Profit!, 











Enclosure G. 

Statement showing the quantities of Saw Materials used during the years 1314, 1921, 1922 and 1923 for the Manufacture of Paper with rates 

and the ptices. 
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.MatcriAb UACd iu biuaU quantities have been oruittpil. 
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UatiriiftK ttwd in Hnmll q\i»n>t4U« luve Ia.<u omitted. 
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Kncloaure H. 

r • 

Le.tter from the Tipper India Couper Paper Mills Corrtpany, Limited, dated the 

2m July 1924. 

In continuation of our letter No. 282-B, dated llth July 1924, we have the 
honour to submit herewith a statement showing a sum of Rs. 14,03,945-11-5, which 
wo had contributed (in reduced rates) to Government from 1914 to 1923. 

If details related to the above statement are required we shall be glad to forward 
them. 

Hoping to bo cacusud for the delay. 



Compamtivt statement showing our Bazar ratal and the rulyceil rales (Jiarijed to GovemmetU Departments from 1914 to 1923. 
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showing the Works tMst per ton of finished paper. 
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Total . 297-84 » 699-25 621-38 081-00 
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THE UPPER INDIA COUPER PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY. LIMITED. 


B.—Ohai,. 

Evidence of Mr. SAYYID NABI-ULLAH and Mr. GOBARDHAN 
PERSHAD, recorded at Simla on Monday, the 23rd June 1924. . 


pTesideni. —In answer to question 5 you say that the full capacity of 3 'oui' 
mills, as at present equipped, is 13 tons of paper daily. 

Mr. Nahi-L'llah, — yen. 

President. —Are the mills worked right thro\igh the week? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Except on Sundays. We close on Saturday afternoon 
at 6 o’clock and re-opeu on Monday at 6 a.m. 

president. —You work only 6 days in tlie week? 

Mr. Nahi.VUah.—yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ts it not a continuous process? 

Afr. Oobardhan Pershad- —We have to stop on Sundays. We have to clean 
the steam boilers every Sunday, and the Factory Act does not allow us to 
work. 

Mr. OinwuUi. —Don’t you work in shifts? 

Mr. Nabi.Vllah.—yes. We do. 

Mr. Oinwala .—During the week don’t you work 24 hours? 

Mr, yabi-VUah —Wc got them to work 10 hours a day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How mauy shifts have you in a day? 

Mr. Nabi-lillah. —Two. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That does not give 24 hours work. 

Mr. Sabi-Lillah. —No; we give the men 2 hours rest. But wc keep extra 
men. Supposing in one department wo require 30 men; we keep .36. These 
C men work for ono hour after 6 hours. 

Pre.sident.- What is the equivalent in tons per annum of your daily output? 

Mr. Gohardhan Pershad.. —We are working 284 Jays per annum ; it would 
be about 3,600 to 3,700 tons. 

President. —Yovi very nearly attained that output in 1906. 

Mr. Nabi-Lllah.^y'e.n. 

President. —That is apparently the year '<<»f highest output. Even during 
the war you did not succeed in attaining that output again. 

Mr. Nabt-Ullah. —No. 

President. —Is there any particular reason for that? During the war, I 
take it, you could soli all the paper you could make. There was no limi¬ 
tation of tlie market therefore, but vras thero any limitation of your capacity 
to produce? 

Mr. Gohardhan Pershad. —^Wo are not prepared to a.ssign any reason. 

President. —In answer hr question 7 you say that your mill is advantage¬ 
ously situated in certain respects. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Ye-s, it is on the banks of a river; water is there: 

gross is somew'here as near as we can get it. Wo cannot go (o the grass 

because then the coal will he too far from us. If we go to the coal, the 

grass will be too far. Having regard to everything we think we are oontrally 

situated. 
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President. —In answ'cr to point (b) as regards coal, you say " Yes, to a 
certain extent." You mean you might be nearer to the coal, hut if you ■were, 
you would be further off from the grass and other things? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. — Exactly. 

Mr. Ginivala. —You get your coal from the Bengal coalfields? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Ym, but latterly wo have got a little frtjm the Central 
Provinces. 

President. —^Aro you more certain of punctual delivery if you get coal from 
the Central Provinces? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —There is no trouble now of delivery. 

President. —Your answer to the la.st part of question 7 comes to this, tlial 
you have got to weigh all these factors and balance one against the other in 
selecting a suitable .site for n 2 >flpcr mill. You think that on the whole 
at liuc.kuow you are not badly off. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —T should say no. 

President. —Is it bettor than Cawnporc, for instance? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —I should think so. 

President. —Can you tell us why? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —The freight on the gra.ss is cheaper. Unless the mill is 
right on the banks of tho (rangc.s it won’t be near water at Oawnpore. Thcii 
wo are very near tlie Railway station and therefore iniilerials conie cheaper 
in Lucknow than in Cawiijuirc, also labour is cheaper. Of course us regards 
coal we are at a sliglit disadvantage. We have got to pay more freight tl'.an 
Cawnpore would. 

President. —I am not sure that I understand your answer to question V. 
Does it mean that in your niiiuion India is eqtially advantageously situateil 
for the manufacture of any class of paper? You say “ they should bn clussi- 
llod .as (d) good, (h) mofi.'uin or (c) inferior. All the throo, (a), (h) and (c), can 
be made in India. ” What we were trying to get at was a suggestion made 
by ono witness, possibly Sir Willoughby Carey, before the Fiscal Commission, 
that most of tiic paper manufac.turod in India fell under two of these classes, 
and what wo wanted to find out, with regard to tho future of the indu-stry, 
was whether manufacturers in India will he able to cover tho whole ground. 
I rather understood that there are some kinds of paper.which could not be 
manufactured in India. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —That is quite true. I am afraid w'o misunderstood this 
qiic.stioii. We thought ‘ hiids ’ or ‘ watevmarke'’ ’ would be first class p.spur. 
Medium will lie white printing.s or something like this, and inferior will be 
iiadami, brown cartridge paper or something like these. 

Preside.nt. —Looking at tho paper trade broadly, and dividing the paper 
manufaetureil in the world into three clauses in a rough general way, would 
you say that the best paper you make would bo classified as good? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Medium. Cerlainly not the very best qualitv- 

President. —What is the reason? Why is it difficult to make the best 
q\iality of paper in India? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —If requires more elaborate machinery and the latest iin- 
provomenU : then, we do not get such good raw materials as would bo required 
for the best paper. 

President. —And of course there is also the further point that the total 
consumption of this quality of paper in India is very small. It may not 
bo worth while for a business firm to incur llie initial e.xpcnse tu" instslling 
the necessary machinery. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. ^loreover, in England it is cheaper to get better 
cuttings of linens and so on, which are required for the best qualitv of paper. 
Here we get dirty rags only and that also with difficulty. 

President.-~ln answer to queetion 10 you suy ' \\’e rnak.', u larger \Dr'ety 
of {.apers than a single manufacturer in We.stem countries commonly does. 
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owing to the nature of demand by the public.” I want you to amplify this 
btatameot a little. . 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah .—I think there is some sort of iiuderstanding in Europe 
that certain mills would like to make certain kinds of paper. 

President .—But still you have got to explain why in England the under- 
standing arose and why in India it didn’t? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah .—^Well, take the legal profession here. In England you 
go to a lawyer, if it is .s civil case and he is a criminal lawyer, he woii’t toucli 
it. Hero in India you go to a Muhammadan lawyer and he will accept a 
case of Hindu law, though he may have little knowledge of it. 

President .—Can you quote a specific example of a firm in England that 
confines itself to a particular manufacture? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —This is not our personal experience; but that is the 
general idea wc gathered from the Trade Papers and Ueviews. 

President. —Supposing it was suggested to your firm that \ou should 
specialise in some particular cla.ss of paper? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. — Vfe won't do it. 

President. —Why not? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah .—Because wc feel we won't he able to make any profit. 
The tiling is, we have got agencies throughout the Provinces and they have’ 
got something like retail shops in every city. They have got to keep all kinds 
of paper in order to mako up the.lr collection for sale. L’ulcss they keep all 
kinds of paper they find it difficult to sell, because they do not keep otlier 
makes along with ours. For example, in the Mutive !r4tutes and big citie,5 
when they call for tenders, they want one person to supply all qualities of 
paper. 

President .—Is it not a fact also that there is not a very large market in 
India for any one class of paper? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah .—I do not know. 

President. —Take any particular class of paper: if you could command 
the whole of India, the demand might be enough to keep one mill making 
nothing else. But considering the si/.e of India, one mill cannot cover the 
whole of the country. For example, how could yon sell at Tnticorin or. say, 
Dibrugarh? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah .—Take a particular area. Suppose there are 20 machines 
in India, each one of them could undertake one ])articnlar kind of paper, 1 
expect. 

President .—What is the total consumption of paper in India? 

Mr. (Uihnnlhaa rcr.i/md.—About 85,000 tons, I think. 

President .—Well 1 have .suggeaUkl this point to you, .and it is for you to 
say what you think about it.- 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah .—Even Government order different kinds of paper. If 
different mills specialise in different kinds of papers, the Government will 
go to the specialising mills for the particular kind of ])Bper, 1 thii'k. 

President .—I am not suggesting to you that you ought to specialise, but 
I was merely trying to go into this question a little deeper. ’What I am 
suggesting is that until the total consumption of paper increases a good 
deal, it does not seem to mo likely that any Indian mill will be able to 
spocialise very much. Are you prepared to express Ein opinion on this? If 
you have anything to say on the point we shall bo very glad to hear it. 

Mr. Niibi-Z’llnh. —If the production comes up to 80,000 tons, I suppose 
it is possible to specialise. 

President .—-Xt imeknow you may not be able to keep your mill employed 
on paper of one special kind, because the dem-ind for that kind within an 
economic, radius of your factory would ha insufficient. But it you were 
located in a place like Calcutta, whore there is a relatively large local demand 
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it ^ight be possible. If you like to think it over and let ua know about it 
lator on, you can do eo. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Very well. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the amalleat quantity that you can manufacture 
ec.f)iiomicully of one quality at a time? If you got an order for, say, 2 tons 
would it pay you ? 

•Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes, on special rates. It won't be an economical 
protluction. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The smaller the quantity you have to manufacture at a 
time, tho higher the cost of iiroduclion, that is the difficulty to which the 
President is trying to draw your attention. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got to manufacture many qualitice in small 
quantities, is not that the position? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —That is so. But then it depends ao much on our agents. 
Wc have got small agencies all over the country. One man says ‘ T would 
like to Inivo blue paper ' hut ho wants only one or half a ton; wc cannot start 
work, but if two or tliree agente put in orders for tho same quality of paper 
wo do it. 

President. —Of your raw materials rags are nearly a third, hemp and jute 
come to about .mother third, and grass is about a third also? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes. 

President. —The quantity of waste paper requiretl is small, almost negligible 
in fact? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —That is so. 

President. —But of tho other three (taking hemp and jute together as 
one) approximately an equal quantity of each is required. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 14 voit say " For 1 ton of unbleached 
pulp about tons of primary raw materials are required,” and in answer 
to question 15, namely " What quantity of each of the primary raw materials 
is required for the pioiuetion of one ton of finished paper ” you say " do. do." 
I am afraid I do not understand that. 

Mr, Nabi-THlali. —2i ton of priinnrj’ raw material will make one ton of 
unbleacheil pulp or 1 ton of finished paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no loss in the stage between pulp and paper? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —There i.s very little diflerence. 

President. —There is no further loss after the pulp stage? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah —No. 

President. —It would read bettor if you bad said “ For one ton of un¬ 
bleached pulp, or one ton of finished paper, about ti.ms of primary raw 
materials are required.” 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —That Ls so. 

President. —In answer to question 17 you say you draw your primary raw 
iiiaterials from different plaices. Which raw materials? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullnh. —Bags, hemp, jute from the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Hajputana and the Central Provinces, grass from the Ncpalganj Forests, the 
Kheri Forests and tho Dchra Dun Forests. 

President. —You are referring only to the hemp and jute and the grass? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Hemp and jute come from the same places, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Hajputana and the Central Provinces. 

I’resident .—And the gross? 

•Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —From the three forests, Ncpalganj, Kheri and Debra 
Dun. 

PresidenL. —Then as regards rags you can hardly say that they come from 
any one place. So to speak rags are not natural products! 
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Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We do not ys to the bazar for it. Wc have got agents 
who collect these for ub. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Doea hemp and jute mean clean hemp and jute? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —No. Our contractors have to employ men to pick up- 
these things, old gunny bags and things like that, from all sorts of places. 

Prmiidnni .—Let us concentrate on definite natural products. How far are- 
the Nepalganj Forests from Luoknow? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —A little over 200 miles. 

President. —And the Kheri Forests? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —^About the same. 

Presidejit. —And the Dehra Dun Forests? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Will bo about 400 miles. 

President. —Are these the forests w'here you have always been obtaining 
your grass from, or, since the mill was established, have you changed your 
sources of supply? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We have changed in this sense: first of all we were 
getting from Nepalganj a very superior kind of grass, but then the competi¬ 
tion came in. The Bengal Mills came up as far as Nepalganj for their grass. 
Then we did not get that grass cheaply. Sometimes we did not get it at all,, 
and if T may Tise such an expression ‘ they kicked us out.' So, we had to 
go and look for fresh forests. We came into the forests in the plains at 
Kheri and Dehra Dun and the grass there is not so very good as it was at- 
Nepalganj. 

Mr. Ointvala. —It aocma that you use very little of it as your raw material. 
Grass is only about 30 per cent.; so you can hardly say it is your primary 
raw material. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —^We use about 50,000 maunds. 

President. —You have told us that for 1,600 tons of output vou require- 
1,125 tons of Sabai grass. That is your own statement. That is all we know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Tjet me put it this way. The total quantity of raw mate¬ 
rials required is 3,687 tons. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes, for 1,800 tons of output, but that is not our full 
capacity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the proportion is the same. Of the total quantity, 
less than a third is grass, so that it can hardly be said that your natural' 
resources are fully utilised. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Our present output being 1,800 tons, we use only 1,125 
tons of Sabai gross, but when we come to the full capacity of 3,000 tons 
we would purchase 1.875 tons of gra.ss. 

President. —But the proportion is the same. 

.1/7'. Ginwala. -It i.s only .lO per cent. One of the conditions, as you know,, 
laid down ny tho Fiscal Commission and accepted by the Government and 
the Legislative Assembly, is that any industry that wants protection must 
have certain natural advantages. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your case, one thing that is naturally produced is grass. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yoe. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And of that you are only able to use 30 to 31 per bent., 
so that it can hardly be said that it fulfils that condition. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala —You have got to depend on hemp, jute and rags which are 
not natural products. 

President. At least they are natural products at the second remove. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ordinarily the yield from jour grass is .ibout 45 to 50 per 
cent. 
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Mr. Sahi-Ullah. —It is less than the yield from other raw materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But it, ought to be eheaper. Rags cost Ra. 7S a ton, 
whereas grass eosts less. T want to know this. T)o you use these other 
taw materials heeause you find some difficulty in getting your natural raw 
material which is the Sabai grass, or is it because you require these other mate¬ 
rials for special qualities of paper? Why is it that you use sucii a small 
percentage of grass and such a high percentage of the other materials? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Rags and hemp are a little cheaper to us than grass. 

Mr. Giiiv.’ala. —Because you get a bigger yield? 

Mr. Kiahenlal. —The initial price of grass is small but we have to use 
more chemicals. In the case of other materials, we use less chemicals. We 
have to use grass for certain classes of paper, but in the common paper 
we use more of rags and less of grass. All these three materials are not used 
for only one kind of paper. 

President. —Lot me put it to you this way. Bo these relative proportions 
of the dilfcrcul materials differ from your pre-war practice, or arc thev much 
the same? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —.\bout the same. 

President. —For a long time past you have been manufacturing very much 
the same kind of paper as you are manufacUiring now? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Always the same hinds of paper. 

1‘rc.sidint .—There has been no particular change in this re.spect? 

Mr. Nnhi-Ullah. —None. 

President, —In your answer to question 18, you say “ IVe employ con- 
tr>ictnr.s to supply vi.s the iihove primary raw materials'”; tliat is to soy, in 
the case of grass, .vour tuniraclor has his own arraiigemonts with tlie Forest 
people ? 

Mr. WabUJlhh.—Ynn. 

President, —You are not concerned with it? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —No, we are not concerned. 

President. —You merely ask him to deliver to you so much grass? 

Mr Nabi-Ullah. —Yo-s. 

President. -For that roasou you arc not in a posilion to tcdl us really 
anything about thq coudiriims lu the forests? 

Mr. Nnbi LUah. —That is so. 

President. —I would only just like to remind you again of what .Mr. Ginwala 
suggested as to the importance of ascertaining that there is an adequate 
supply of raw materials for the manufacture of paper in India if the industry 
is t-o develop. I gather that, in the case of rags, for instance, you have got 
to t.ike some trouble to get them? 

Mr. A'libi-L'IItli.—Yes. 

President. —And the .supply is not unlimited either? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —The supply is (trecarious. 

President. —.^ doubt has been suggested about the adequacy of the supply 
of grass in the quotation from Mr. Pearson's evidence which we gave in the 
questionnaire. I want to explain to you that it is n ]ir;int which wc have got 
to consider and satisfy ourselves about, but f gather that you are not in .a 
position to say anything on that? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —could not tell you very much about it, but we are 
informed that grass is available for the mills that are working in India. 

President. —I notice in your answer to question 20, the price of waste paper 
has gone up 233 per cent, since 1913-14. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullcilh, —It has not gone up in that sense. It is not a rnarket- 
«blo commodity. Some offices have got some waste paper and they- nsk 
V8 “ Will you buy these and, if so, what will you pay." 
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President. —I don't know whether you are buying the contents of the 
Secretariat waste paper baskets. They sonictitnes sell. 

Mr. Nabi-UUah. —Not much. 

President. —I notice that the cost of grass has gone up by 130 per cent.,, 
whereas the prices of other things have gone up by 70 to 73 per cent. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What is ‘ Patmal '? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —It is jute. 

President. —There again it is rather important that the cost of grass is 
going up very heavily. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Many years ago, our contractor approached the Nepal 
Durbar. The Durbar were then willing to accept whatever they could get. 
for their grass, because to them it was of no value at all. The down country 
mills people came to know where our graa.s came from, amd they approached 
the Nepal Durbar who at once realised that it was of value and that it was 
worth something. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is your mill older than the Titaghur Mill? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —We started in 1879, but the mill began to work in 1882. 
We are now 42 ycav.s old. Perhajis we are almost of the same ago. 

Then there is another reason for the grass being more expensive. We 
have now got to go further into the field to get our gra.ss. First of all it 
was just at the bottom of the hill. Then we could cut and bring ns much 
as we liked. Now we have to go up higher and higher and the cost of 
transport is also going up. This is only our conjecture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is what Mr. Pearson has said in his note. 

President. —On that basis it does not seem that the production of paper 
in India can expand very much. If there were a rapid expansion in pro¬ 
duction, there would be a very rapid increase in the price of the raw 
material. That is where the difficulty comes in. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —We caunot say anything about that. 

President. —Our duty is to bring this to the notice of the manufacturers 
ao that they may have full opportunity of saying anything that can he said 
iiu t'nc other side. That is the importance of it just now. 

Mr. Nahi-UUah .—AVc cannot oxpres.s any opinion. 

Mr. Ciinirala. —According to ^Ir. Pearson, there is no room for expansion- 
if you depend entirely on Sabai grass. 

Mr. Nahi-UUah. —W’e are not in a position to contradict hiiri, hut we 
don’t agree. That is our position. 

President. —It is rather necessary, if you wish to rebut that opinion, that 
you should be. able to give reasons on the other side. 

JIfr. Nabi-Vllah. —Quito right, but we have no data, that is because we 
do not go to the forests ourselves. Our contractors do. But they assure us 
that they have ample resources to supply our present and future needs at 
rea.sonal)le rate. 

Mr. Gobardhan Pershad. —Mr. Baitt has published a book. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are now concerned with the Sabai grass which is 
principally used. Mr. Pearson’s case is this. 1 don’t think that Mr. Baitt 
differed from him. What ^fr. Haiti says is that it is not necessary to depend 
solely on Sabai grass because there are other grasses. We arc not dealing 
with" those grasses just now. We find that most of the f.actorics use cliiefly 
Sabai grass, and the question then arises, is there a sufficient quantity of 
Sabai grass to justify :iTiy protection that may bo given? 

Mr. Nahi-Ulldh. —I submit that wo are not in a position to make any 
statement on that point. We have never been out of Tuickiiow. Wc rely 
on the contractors. Wo advertise and tenders are put in. 

Mr. Kale .—Yoii have not paid any attention tn this aspect of the question? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —No. 
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Mr. Kale. —When you are finding it more and more difficult to secure 
your raw materials, you have never considered what the prospects are, what 
the limitations are, and so on? 

Mr. Nabi.Vllah. —Not at all. 

President. —I notice you eay in answer to question 23 that there has been 
a gradual diminution of the supply of rags in certain areas from which you 
Tauve been getting them. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah.—Ycs. 

President. —To what cause do you ascribe this? 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —Because of the poverty, people have not got enough 
money to purchase new dhotis, ete., so many times a year. 

PrcsidcjifI imagine that during and immediately after the war that was 
the case. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —That was so, even now. Dhotis which could be bought 
ior a rupee coat two rupees now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do they wear the.m longer? 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —Therefore to get their moiiey'.s worth, they wear longer 
and we. get them now in a threadbare condition. Tn pre-war days, we had 
good stiifl coining in. 

President. —As i-egards your reply to question 31 : the question was “ Apart 
from Sabai grass are there any other grasses in India whieh arc suitable 
for pulp manufacture ” and you say ‘‘ Paddy, straw, Ulla grass, Moonj are 
eiiitahle for pulp manufacture." The point is, have you ever tried them 
yourselves ? 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —We have tried them, but we would liko to tell the Btiard 
that Moonj is a very good substitute, but it comes very expensive. It wants 
a lot of chemicals to boil it down to the pulp condition. 

President. —Moonj is the oue you tried? 

Mr, Nabi-VUah .—We tried paddy straw also. There is not enough sub¬ 
stance in that. There is a lot of substance in Moonj but the eost of boiling 
it is too much. 

PTeaident.-~Aa far a.s you are coneerned, you have not been able to satisfy 
yourself that these luateriaLs can bo used on n large scale? I am not 
suggesting that you deny that they can be used, but that your experience 
has not supjilied any evidence in favour of them yet. 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —Our expuricnoc shows that Moonj and Paddy straw canuoj 
be used economically. With regard to paddy straw, there is not siiffieienl 
Bubstaiico. With regard tn Moonj, it wante a lot of chemicals to boil it- 
■down. Sabai is the cheapest. 

President. —In reply to question 38 regarding auxiliary raw materials, you 
have given ua a table ahowing the country of origin, f.o.h. price, port of 
importation, etc. But in the column headed Customs duty you have merely 
put IS per cent. What wo wanted to get at, if possihlo, was the actual 
amount you pay upon one ton, whatever it is. You merely say 15 per cent. 
I don't know what that 15 per cent, is calculated on, whether it is on a 
tariff valuation or on the invoice value. If it is an ad valorem duty, it will 
he charged on the o.i.f. price, but it may be a tariff valuation. In that casa, 
it is different. 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —Our Accountant says that it is on the invoice price. 

President. —In answer to question 38 (li) you say that you purchase rosin 
made at Bhawali by the Indian Turpentine and Rosin Company. Do yo i 
find that rosin satisfactory? 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —Quito good. 

President. —I have heard it suggested that the Indian rosin is not satis, 
factory for paper manufacture. 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —We find it satisfactory. 

President. —ITave you been using it for some time? 
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J/r. Nabi-Vllah. —About 4 or D years. 

President. —^You have had no difficulty? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —No, before that we were using American rosin. 

President. —Is it cheaper than the imported rosin? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —(Iheaper and equally good. 

President. —That is important. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that you do not make your own chemicals? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. — Nto do not manufacture eheinicals. 

Mr. Oinicala. —Why do you require so much lime? You get your caustic 
soda from abroad. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —For boiling rags, wo require lime. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a very large quantity you use? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —We use it for bleaching. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you use caustic soda for? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Wc boil tbe Sabai grass with caustic soda and the rags, 
jute and hemp with lime. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You boil rag.s, jute and hemp with lime only? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yea, we don't use any caustic soda. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you boil those separately'? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, what do you do? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Wo break them and make them into pulps and after 
making them into pulps, wo mix them. Wo treat tliem separately till they 
are mads into pulps. 

Mr. Gimvala .—Is it the ordinary process? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes, in boiling we use lime or caustic soda. After that 
we wash it, bleach it and make it into pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Y6\i take a certain percentage of each kind thou. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes, after it has been made into pulp. 

President. —In reply to question 39, viz.- “Which of the auxiliary raw 
materials, if not already manufactured in India, arc likely to be muiiufnc- 
t.iircd,’' you say that China clay is already manufactured. I think that the 
Titaghnr Mills had found u source of Cliiua clay in Chota Nagpur, but I 
gathered that they were not satisfied with the quality. It is quite true that 
China clay is produced in India, but it is not yet clear that it i.s much of a 
success. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —-We tried some of that and we were not quite satisfied. 

President. —Do the Titaghur Mills make bleaching powder? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —I think so, they make bleach liquor. 

President. —You say that caustic soda is made in India. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —It is already made in India. Magodhi Soria Co. make 
it. 

President. —Who manufactures alum? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Bengal Chemical Works. 

President. —In answer to question 44, you say “ wo employ .3 expert 
aupervisors at present.” Are these brought from abroad? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes. 

President. —Are they men of the foreman class or higher? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —They are lower than foremen. They are what we call 
paper-makers in charge of beaters, and they are machincmen. There are 
two different departments in a mill, vis., beating room and machine room. 

President. —Have you got these three men? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah.—Yen. 

Bresident. —That is all y'ou have? 
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Mr. Nabi-lJllah. —Yes, at present. First of all the whole mill was manned 
by Furopean staff. The manager, foreman, heatermen, maohinemen and 
engineer were all Kuropeans. Then we started training onr own appreutioes. 
Our present manager is one of onr apprentices who started on Rs. l(i a month. 
We arc gradually dispensing with the imported staff. 

President.—1 am very glad you have mentioned it, but in your answer 
to question 46 you .say “ we never had imported labour." 

Mr. Nabi-lJUah .—This question was misunderstood at the office. What we 
mean is that we don't import coolies from abroad. 

President.—It would be a good answer to the first sentence of question 
46 “ What progress has been made .since the factory was established in the 
substitution of Indian for imported labour.” if you could give—intervals of, 

say, 5 years—the number of imported worhinen—Europeans or Americans 

employed in any capacity in the works. 

Mr. Nnhi-VUnh .—I have been away. 1 only dropped in for an hour or so 
at the office. I hod left a note asking the office to prepare a statement 
showing how we started with European staff and how we gradually substituted 
Indians for them. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The Assembly is particular about finding how much Tfidian 
labour is cmployeil, and therefore it will he to the advantage of every industry 
to point that ouL 

Mr. Nahi-TJllah .—Wo will send you a statement later on. Shall we give 
it from the very beginning?* 

Pre.sident .—If you can give it from tho beginning so much tlie better. 

Mr. Nnhi-UUah .—We shall tell you when we bagan to put Indians in 
charge of machine and be.Hting departments and show the diminution in the 
number of Europeans, etc,, and increase in the number of Indians employed. 

Preiide.nt .—I see there has been a very heavy increase in the wages 
of Indian labour before the war—soniothing like 147 per cent. 

Mr. Ntilri-Uliah. —Yes. That is so. 

Prenidcni .—In answer to question 01 you say “ I’iio Indian skilled 
labourers improve with training and compare very favourably with workmen 
in the Western countries, provided we could afford better wages for them.'- 
You have given, since 1914, an increase in wages a great deal more than the 
rise in the cost of living. Have you noticed any increase in efficiency in 
consequence? What it comes to is this: In answer to question 51 the 
opinion is indicated tliat provided you raise the wages you could get more 
efficient work. You have in fact raised the wages : 1 want to know whether 

yon have got more efficient work. The cost of living lias risen by 75 per 
cent, and you have given aii increa.se of about 140 per rent. 

Mr. yahi-lRWi .-—We would like to say that the Indian labour does 
improve with training. With regard to the labour here I take it it meant 
cooly labour and not the engineer or the manager? 

VreHulcnf .—Roth equally. The question is “ Has it been found that 
the Indian labourer improves with training?”. Your answer is “ Yes ”. 
Tlic next question is ‘‘ How docs his efficiency compare with that of work¬ 
men in Western countries employed in similar work?”. Usually one very 
good test of the efficiency of labour in different countries is how many men 
are employed in each country to do the same job. 

jlfr. Nabi-lfllah .—There is skilled and unskilled labour. With regard 
to unskilled labour we know absolutely nothing about the statistics in 
Europe. Wo plead complete ignorance in this matter. With regard to 
skilled l.nbour I think it makes no difference. If he is a inachiiieman, .for 
instance, lie does the same work, 12 hours—whether here or in England. 

President. —If you have no practical experience of conditions in European 
countries, or have not got the statistics you are uot in a position to answer 
the question. 


Vide Statement IT (a). 
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Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Exactly. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —In your case you really do not reifuire much expert labour 
for this reason that you are not manufacturing your own chemicals, for 
chemicals require a good deal of expert knowledge. The rest practically 
resolves itself into mecdianical knowledge of machinery. 

Mr. Nahi-VUah. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of course I admit you require a certain amount of 
chemical knowledge just to know how much chemical to put in connection 
with a process but that is comparatively— 

Mr. Nahi-Vllah. —Yes: that i.s merely mechanical. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is why you are not in a position to compare, and 
in your case you find the work done by the Indian mechanic quite as good 
as that of the imported mechanic. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Yes. 

President, —The real point is that question Xo. 51 can only be answered 
by somebody who knows conditions in Europe. 

Mr. Nabi-Ulliih. —What we submit is this; We divide labour into two 
classes, skilled and unskilled. Regarding unskilled labour wo can say 
nothing as to liow much work is done by men in England. With regard to 
skilled labour we think there is no difference. 

President. —Have .you found that the .substantial increase in pay has 
resulted in greater efficiency? 

Mr. Nabi-Ulltih. —The increase in pay iu the ca.se of Jndiiin.s— 

President.- -! simply put this point whether this substantial rise in pay 
has been accompanied by increased efficiency. 

Mr. yabi-Ullah. —Xo. 

Mr. Kale. —What is meant by skilled labour? In the answer to question 
Xo, 'IS skilled labour is distinguished from carpenters, fitters, tto. Do you 
moan to say that carpenters are not skilled labour? 

Mr. yabi-t/llnh. —Manager, foremen, bealcr-iirsn and nachine-men are 
included in skilled labour and the others coma under unskilled. 

President. —About this very large increase in pay. Las there been the 
same increase in all industries in Lucknow? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Mu.st he in almost all; hut I am not in a position to 
say to the Hoard exactly what increase there has been. 

President. —Large though the rise in wages has been, I doubt if it 
has gone as high as 117 i)er cent, in must places. Certainly at Jamshedpur 
there has been no increase of wages on that scale. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Once upon n time we used to pay Hs. 8 to the coolies 
and we now pay Rs. 26. You cannot get now syces under Rs. 15. 

Preside.nt. —In your opinion the increases given in your f.actory are 

approximately on the same scale as in the ca.so of other industries in 
Lucknow. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah, —I think so. It is not bccan.se of an increase in effi¬ 
ciency th.at We have to pay more but because the men want more. You 
r;:innot get a punka puller on Rs. 4 a month now. In 1914, 

the total amount spent on labour was Us. ,5(1,000. In 192:1, tho 

total stands at 1,20,000 bnt in 1923 we have been running one machinery 

for about ten months and we dismissed about J.50 men. If we had not 
dismis,sed the 150 men and got the total outturn the figures would come to 
something like, I ,.50,000, if you lake Rs. 20 as tho average wage for a man. 
We have taken lOU as the original wage and calculated an increase of 147, 
i.e., to the men whom we paid Rs. 100 we have got to pay Hs. 247. 

President. —T .see that tho war allowance has come down since 1923. 
Your answer shows that the war allowance at that time came to Rs. 49-6-0 
when a man’s pay was Rs. 100; I gather that it has r.ame down to 
Bs. 25. 
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Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —On 15tli September 1919 we Rave 15 per cent, on th» 
regular pay. In 1920 they demanded a further inereaso of 10 per cent, on 
the then regular paj’ which comes to Rs. 11-8-0 on Rs. 100. 

President. —Take the man who had been drawing Rs. 100 in 1914. 
You show here that he is drawing Rs. 247 now. Before 16th January 1923' 
ho had been draw-ing even more than that. Apparently he had been drawing 
Rs. 298 before that date, ns you say that half the war allowamie has been 
cut off from that date. Is Its. 247 the pay before you cut off half the war 
allowance or after P 

Mr. Nabi-TJ.Uah.-- T\efoTe? 

President. —Then that man would be getting loss now; That is the point 
Mr. Ginwala has put. He would lie getting now Rs. 225. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That aurel.v is a very big inrwease—from 100 to 22.5. 

President. —I think the index number of wholesale price is 170. The 1914 
prices being taken ns 100. In the next section about power, in answer to 
question No. 60, I see that the average quantity of coal used is a little 
over 5 lbs. t<i a pound of pajior, out of which .yon reckon half for producing 
pulp and half for making paper. At present you are producing 1,800 tons of 
paper and so you arc using 0,000 tons of coal. 

Mr. Nahi-i'llah. —That is only for to-day. 

President. —If you made 3,000 tons of paper you would require 16,000 tons 
of coal. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Running half the mill we u.se a little more coal. 

President .—You have told us that the average quantity of coal is a little 
over 6 Ihs. to a lb. of paperP What would you substitute for that now? 
Is that figure of 5 lbs. arrived at on the basis of the pre.sent production or 
3 'our full production P 

Mr. Nabi-lJlldh .—It is ha.scd on the total capacity. 

President .—So that it may be little higher now. 

In answer to question 67 yon say that the freight for fuel is from 
Rs. 8-4-0 to Rs. 10 a ton. Rs, 10 is for Central Proviiiices coal and Rs. 8-4-0 
for Bengal coal, I think. 

Mr. Xabi-l/Hah.- -Yes, 

ilfr. Ginwala. —Y’ou use also second class coal, 

Mr. Xuhi-Ullah .—Good second class. 

President .—The freight always comes heavy on second class coal, does 
it not? 

Mr. Nabi-t.'llah .—The freight is le.ss on the other but comparing the total 
cost this is cheaper. 

President .—In answer to question 62 “ Is it likely that the Indian demand 
will substantially increase in the near future? If so, what are the reasons 
for the belief?” you say' “It is very likely that the Indian demand for' 
paper will siibstaiitially increase in the near future, if the cost of living 
goes down to that of pre-war days, and education grows more popular as 
it is hoped.” This is a very hypothetical answer. Personally. T liave no 
hope at all of the cost of living going down to the pre-war figure. I onl.v 
wish it would. 

In answer to question fi.T you say that your principal markets are the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, the Norlh-IVest Frontier Province, the Central 
Provinces, Rajpulnna and Centr."!! India. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah .—Yea. 

President .—That is what one would expect. Could you say you self 
more paper in one of these areas than in the other? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah .—We sell mostly in the United Provinces. 

President. — And of the others? 
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Mr. Nabi-Ullah, —In the same order in which they are given in the answer, 
the Punjab. North-West Frontier, Central Provinces, Uajputana, and Central 
India. ■ 

President. —Tn anwer to question 64 “ Are there any markets in India 
in which, owing to their distance from the ports, you are more easily able 
to compote against the foreign manufacturer?” you say " No ” but surely 
that is impossible. You must find it easier to compete in tiie United 
Provinces than in tho Central Provinces because the latter are nearer to the 
ports. Tho point is not verj' important, hut it is hardly a correct 
answer. 

Mr. Nabi-t/llah, —It is so hut in Lucknow wo arc very favourably 
situated. 

President. —In answer to question 74 “ Is tho c-ornpetition keener in some 
kinds or qualities of paper than in other-s?. If so, please specify these l:inds and 
qualities?” you say “ Yes, in all grade.s.” SureVi that cannot be so: there 
must he some kinds of paper in which there is less competition, e.g,, 
Badami paper. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —There is more corapotition in white printing paper 
than in others. 

President. —And a good deal less in the Badami and commoner papers? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah.—Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tn answer to question No. 76 “ Please state in respect of 
those kinds of paper which form the bulk of your output fl) the prices 
at which imported paper has entered the country and been sold during 
(a) 1912, 1913 and 1914 (b) 1917 and 1918 (c) 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24,” 
you say ” Cannot-say.” Why? 

ilfr, Nabi-Ullah. —We have not got the accounts. 

Mr. Ginuiala. —Don't you keep yourself in touch with Uie market? 

Mr. Ntibi-Ulluh. —I am afraid not. 

President. —Is it not very important that manufacturers should keep in touch 
with their markets? 

Mr. Gimcala. —In the evidence given before the Fiscal Coinnii.ssion li.v 
other firms, they laid a great deal of stress upon tho fact that paper was 
being sold at very unremunerative prices, and tluit was one of the re.isons 
why they wanted protection. You .yourself saj' that you want protection 
because of this, and yet you have not given any cvide,ace of what the 
foreign prices arc. 

Mr. Nutii-Ullah. —We will give you some idea. The Controller of Sta¬ 
tionery and Printing gave us the Euglisli and foreign jirices as against 
our prices in tenders against which we had to compete. 

(Witneas .gave the figures from a statement.) 

Mr. Ginwala. —Apart from this statement, have you got any other 
source of information? Y'ou have got customers: do not they come and 
tell j'ou that you are quoting so much a Ih. while foreign manufacturers 
charge so much? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah, —^We havo only had Government a.s our chief direct 
oustomora. Then we hovo the agents. They only say that the price is 
too high—they never quote others prices—and lusk us to try and reduee tho 
price, but they won’t place orders with n.s at our rules. 

President. —Tn answer to question 80 " In which of the Indian markets is 
foreign competition keenest,” .you say '' All over India." There again, I 
am afraid, that is hardly a right answer. It must be near the ports. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —These answers are worth nothing. Evidently offiou 
thought every question must be answered. 

President. —T quite understand tbat you may be unable to supply tho 
freights for the imported stuff. But you can at least tell us the freight you 
have to pay for your owm paper to some of your most important markets, 
e.g., Lahore, Peshawar, etc. If you could give us that it would be useful. 

F 2 
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We shall probably be able to get the freight rates on import paper from other 
Sources and we can then make the comparison. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —We .shall give y^u to-morrow the freights to the most 
important towns.* 

President. —In answer to question 85 (c) you consider that the. Indian 
manufacturer is at a disadvantage in the case of efficiency of ordinary labour 
due to poor wages. There again is a suggestion that improved wages lead 
to improved efficiency. I think we havo alreaily asked some questions about 
that, and I suggest that it is a doctrine which requires considerable qualifi¬ 
cation. The ordinary statement one hears is this. In Huropo or in America 
wages are tMmparatively high and the efficiency of the workmen is high also. 
In India wages are very low but the efficiency is very low, so that the one 
thing counterbalances the other. What we rather wanted to know was whether 
your experience in Lu<;kuow suggeste to you any comparison on that sort 
of basis. However, I do not press that point further as you have no practical 
acquaintance with the conditions outside India. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question (f) with reference to the same question 
you say " Yes, tlio railway freight in particular should, in our opinion, bo 
reduced." If that is so, it is all the more nece-ssory that you should tell 
us wfiat the railway freights are. When you are giving theso railway freights 
if you happen to know what the rate x>er maund per mile is that the Hailway 
charge, it would bo useful. If j’ou know it you might put it down; if not, 
do not worry about it.* 

Mr. Kale. —You might give it both for your raw materials and your 
finished product if you have got any special rates. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Wo shall let you have it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In question 8.5 wo asked that where possible definito 
figures should bo given. What wo wanted really was to try and ascertain in 
terms of money, where possible, how much worse o3 you were as compared 
with your foreign competitor.s. For in.stancc, take plant and machinery. In 
Great Britain, supposing it costs £100,000 for a certain machinery, we wanted 
you to point out that hero it would cost, say, £120,000 or £110,000 including 
freight and various other thing.s. That is the sort of thing wo wanted you 
to give us under each leading. 

Mr. Kabi-Ullah. —can prcbably give you that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The .same thing about foreign labour. You say, you have 
got only 3 European workmen and your disadvantage is small in that matter. 
Then, take (h) for instance—" Customs duty on imported materials.” You 
might have given us figures to show how much it cost you. 

Mr. Nnbi-Tniah. —W^e shall give you the information you want.f 

President. —In answer to question 87—“ l)o you consider that your mill is 
sufficiently largo as an economic unit of production to ensure economy? 
What in your opinion is the smallest unit of prnduc:tion which can be operated 
economically under present-day conditions?”—your answer is “ About 15 
tons of paper daily is the smallest unit of paper which can be operated 
economically under the present day condition of our mills.” Wo wore not 
thinking of your mill at all. A great point is made about the economies resulting 
from mass production. That means that it may be more and more difficult to 
operate at a profit a factory with a small output. It might be possible now 
to work a factory with an output of only 15,000 tons a year, but twenty 
years' hence, it might be necessary to secure an output of 25,000 tons a 
year in order to have a chance of survival. 

Mr. Nabi-TJUah. —I am afraid the question hatl not been properly \indorstood. 

President. —Think it over oe I have explained it. If you have aiiy 
definite opinion let us have it. If you find that you haven’t got any definite 
opinion, you need not worry about it. 

* Vide Statement IT (b). 
t Vide Statement II (e). 
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Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —We will take a note of it. 

President. —^In answer to question 91—“ Do you consider your machinery 
and other equipment sufficiently up-to-date and efficient to enable you to 
compete succesafuUy against the foreign manufacturer," you say " Yes, with 
a little alteration and addition to machinery provided there is no vindictive 
competition.’' It is always a question of opinion whether competition is 
vindictive or not. What I am anxious to know is something different. Going 
on to the next question—Is it a fact that during and since the war many 
improvements have been effected in pulp and paper-making processes and 
machinery ” and the next question “ Have you since 191'1 adopted any new 

process o( manufacture or have you installed new plant and machinery. 

you say " No, excepting only necessary additions and alterations.” That at 
once raises the question whe^er you are up-to-date in your equipment. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —We aro not. 

President. —Then it would hardly be the right answer again. Can you 
tell us what was the latest date on which you made substantial addition to 
or replacement of your plant? Has not there been any since 1882? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —There are two machines. One come in 1882 and the 
other much later, about 1894. 

President. —In considering whether protection is justified, wo have got to 
make su.'e that your machinery and equipment is up-to-date. No amount of 
protection that Government can give is of much use to a contiern with 
obsolete and wurn out machinery, because it will be frozen out in any case in 
another ten years time. What 1 mean is that, if your machinery is really out 
of date, it is not a satisfactory basis for any claim you might put forward. In 
the etatement in answer to question 95 in tho first column you have .shown 
the value of tho property as written down and tho second column is the 
total ammmt that has been written off? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah .—^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The total of the two would be the equivalent of tho block 
value? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Yes. Prime cost. 

President. —The fact that your answer to question 100 is blank suggests 
that you have not been purchasing much machinery? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —^No. 

President. —You have given us in answer to question 107 a list of your 
various reserve funds aggregating Bs. 21,23,000. Part of this no doubt is 
used as working capital, i.e., a part of it is locked up in etocts of paper, 
spare parts of machinery and so on, and sometimes in unpaid debts of your 
customers. But what have you done with tho balance? What you would 
require for working capital would not absorb the whole of the amount. Is 
the balance invested? I raise this point because it may explain what is an 
obvious anomaly. You have asked for 30 or 40 per cent, protection, hut 
your own statement is that your Company, since 1916, has never paid le.ss 
than 6 per cent, dividend and 24 per cent, bonus. If that dividend and 
bonus wore earned out of the paper you were making the case for protection 
would be very poor indeed, because you already earn ample profits. Perhaps 
you con tell tis what the position is. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —^We have paid out of accumulated funds. 

Mr. Ginwala. —la it paid directly out of this fund or out of the interest, 
on investments ? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Out of tho interest and sometimes directly from the- 
reserve. We have got a dividend and bonus equalisation fund. 

President —It won’t last very long. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —^When that fund is exhausted wo replenish it by trans¬ 
ferring to it from our reserves. 

President. —How long do you propose to carry on the process? Every 
time that you take out of the capital—^if it is from interest on capital that is 
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another matter—you are diminialiiug your chances of doing anything, in the 
paper business. Tf there is an improvement in trade conditions, or protec¬ 
tion is given, you might be unable to take advantage of a good opportunity 
to re-equip yourselves. I quite recognize that that Dividend and Bonus 
equalization fund is an oxcclluut thing. But I do not think it is much use 
trying to keep up a 00 per cent, dividend, when you are manufacturing at a 
loss. 

Mr. Nabi-lUlah. —Quite so. 

President, —^Tho shareholders have been so liberally treatied during the last 
few years that they can well tifl'ord to wait for dividends for a little time now. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Would it not he to your advantage to go into liquidation 
and give tlienr its. iloO for each share? If you are running your business 
at a loss will not all this be wiped out in. course of time? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Tliat was the first loss. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —You yourself say that it would cost Ks. 40 lakhs to 
reconstruct the, mills and you have got only 20 lakhs. All this machinery must 
come to a standstill some day, you have been using these for some 30 or 
40 years. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yea. 

Afr. Ginwala. —What is your position now? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —1 leave it to the Board. 

Mr. Ginwala.^Js the Board to treat it oa a live industry or as a sort of 
moribund industry? What is the position? The Board would like to know 
that. 

President. —It is no use attempting to protect an industry if that is the 
basis on whioh you work it. 

Mr. Kale. —T want to know what led you to pay thi,s bonus in addition 
to the ordinary dividend. You should have refrained from paying it and laid 
by this amount. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —This is done at the general meeting. The Directors 
recommend a bonus of, .say, 3 per cent. The shareholders say ' No, you are 
making lots of profit why not give us more.' 

Mr. Kale. —Are we to understand that the shareholders want that this 
industry should now be. stopped and they need not trouble about it later 
on? Otherwise they would not kill tho goose to get the golden eggs. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —They think it is a kamadhenu, that there is an unlimited 
supply. 

Mr. Kale. —They think they should get as much out of it as possible, 
that is their idea. Tho .shareholders should not now come to Government 
and ask for protection. They deserve the result. Does it not follow? Anyone 
who reads this will carry this impression. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is the Board to treat this as an industry which intends 
to exist or an industry which would like to die a comfortable death? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We should like to bo treated as a live industry. Means 
of course we. have not. But it is like this ; quotations were so high that 
■we thought that we might wait for machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For new machinery? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. We have got q'uotations. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did you get quotations? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Two years ago. 

Afr. Ginwala. —Have not tho prices come do'wn? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Since two years we find the market getting low. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You realize the difficulty of the Board. Supposing tiiere 
were no other manufacturers in question just now, what can tho Board say? 
They will say the induetry is dyinjf, or that it will die in a very short time; 
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it has Rot no money, it does not contemplate roisinc any money and the 
shareholders mi^ht like to get lls. 250 for each share. It may he to their 
immediate aflvautage, therefore they may not recommend anything. 

Mr. yahi-UUah .—I don’t follow. Suppose we can get the machinery at 
Rs. 20 lakhs for instance and wo borrow. 

Preiiidenl..- -1 do not know whether this “ Renewal to Machinery Fund ” 
is meant for important replacements. If it is, it gives yon a certain amount. 
That would .still leave you a balance which could be used as ^^■ol■king capital. 
In that case, supposing oonditions look favourable, you hope to bj)now the 
balance required to purchase new plant? 

Mr. Nabi-VUah .—Borrow or raise the capital. Lost time we borrowed. 
"Wo had only one madiinc and we thought we would expand. 

Mr. (Jinwahi. —is this Rs. 40 lakhs for two machines? 

.Mr. Nahi-JUlah .—One machine and repairs and renewals of the oiher. 

Mr. Ginivala. —You will have two machines going? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Wo will have two machines going and we will have 
another machine. It will be used for making board.s. 'The second will have 
to be renewed at a cost of Rs. 8 lakhs, and then the estimato of 85 lakhs 
for the new machine. 

Mr. (iinwala. —What capacity? 

Mr. Nabi-VUah. —10 tons a day for new machine. Renewal to No. 2 
machine will increase its output to the extent of 4 tons a day. It is an 
extension, not renewal. The .Ird machine in contemplation will produce 10 
tons a day and wiU coat Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Prcuidciit. —If you replace your machinery and simultaneously increase your 
capacity, you have done more than mere replacement. You increase tlie capacity 
of your plant and therefore you liave got a better asset than you have had 
before. But 1 think you ought to make sure of an adequate supply of raw 
materials before you make a start. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —I don’t think there will bo any difficulty. 

PriiHident .—But this is a point that undoubtedly requires looking into. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah .—Certainly. 

Presideut. —In answer to question 108—“ What additional capital (if ony) 
would it be necessary to raise in order to carry out any scheme of replace¬ 
ment or extension of plant which the Company contemplate ’’—you say 
" Rs. 2,50,000 provided trade conditions take a hopeful and favourable, turn.” 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —It is wrong. It ought to ho Rs. <10,00,000. 

PrcHidcnt. —.\hout question 118 as regards working capital, tliero is some little 
misunderstanding. The question was " What is the working capital which the 
Company requires (i) according to its present output and (ii) according to 
the output equivalent to its full capacity,” and you say “ About 20 lakhs is 
the invested amount in business at the present day with the depreciated 
value of our machinery, and buildings, etc.” I take it in the ordinary sense 
working capital is distinguished from fixed capital, as represented by buildings, 
plant, etc. The working capital usually represents stocks of finished goods, 
outstandings, goods sold but not paid for, spare parts of machinery, etc. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —It is all wrong. We have got stores valued at about 
Bs. 4,62,000. 

President. —Toke the case of your stocks. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —It is about Rs. 7 lakhs. 

President. —^The point is that the stocks here are unusually high. Assum¬ 
ing that protection were, given, yo>i would not have to hold these stocks. 
You would be able to sell your goods os you produce them. Therefore you 
would not require so much working capital. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —^We would require a smaller amount. 

President. —If you could find out the average of the stocks held and taka 
it nt present-day costs, that would give you an idea. 
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Mr. dohardlinn Persliad. -It would be better to take the average of the 
atocks held during the war time because then we were readily aulling. 

Mr. Kale. —But the prices ware higher. 

Mr. Gohardhan Pershad. —We will value it at present-day costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Aro you taking the coat price or tho market price'.’ 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Coat price when it is lower than the market price and 
market price when it ia lower than the coat price. For the last two years 
the market price ia below the cost price. Previous to that wc alway's took 
the cost price as it was lower than the market price. 

President. —^As regards your answer to question 140, the question was 
“ The paper industry has been in existence' in India for a number of years. 
How is that tho industry ia still in need of protection?" and you nay 
‘‘ Because the industry has grown self-supporting and owing to foreign com¬ 
petition.” The real point is this. After 40 years, you ought to have over¬ 
come the initial difficulties. Since you managed to exist for that period, yc 
should be firmly established by now. 

Mr. Nabi-lUlah. —This answer Ls worth nothing. 

President. —On thinking it over, if you feel that you can give us nn 
opinion, please let us have it. 

Mr. Nabi-L'llah. —“Very well. 

Jlfr. Ginwala. —It ia necessary for you to answer that que.stiDn. 

Mr. S'ahi-Vtlah. —Quite right. The industry had been in existence for 
a fairly long period. Hitherto we were paying good dividends Wo only 
want now temporary prot.ectiou. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it your opinion that tlie industry taken generally has estab¬ 
lished itself, 

Mr. Kabi-Ullah. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —But owing to temporary causas it is working at a loss and, 
if tile Government or the Legislature tides the industry over that period, it 
won’t require any protection. 

Mr. Kabi-Ullah. —That is right. 

Mr. Kale. —Otherwise, the industry is self-supporting and establisiied on 
firm footing. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are favourably sitimtcd because you are so far away 
from the ports. Therefore in your case it has boon possible to give divi¬ 
dends every year since you started except for two half-years. I think that 
they must have been unusually bud liall'-years. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —^Takc 189G, for instance. It may be like this. We had 
then added a new machine. We might have decided that instead of paying 
dividends that year, we had to pay the profits toward.s the reduction of our 
debt and pay better dividends later. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your case i.s peculiar. You may be able to explain by 
saying that because of your geograiiliical position you are more prosperous 
than others. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. SAYYID NABI-ULLAH and Mr. GOBARDHANT 
PERSHAD representing the Upper India Couper Paper Mills, 
recorded at Simla on Tuesday, the 24th June 1924. 


Mr. (rinwnhi. —With renard to tho primary raw materials, what is your 
percentage of 3 'ield from each one of these things? flow much pulp do yon 
get from one ton of rags ? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —About 50 per cent. 

Mr. Ginv:ula. —Is not that a smaller percentage than usual for rags? 

Mr. Nabi-UUiih .—It all depends on the kind of rags we got. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I am asking you, how much pulp you get from a ton of the 
kind of rags you use? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —If we say 45 to 50 per cent., I think that it would be 
all right? 

Mr, Ginuiala. —In that case, rags are much more expensive than any other 
material that j’ou are using? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —No, they are not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much yield do you get from one ton of hemp ancf 
jute? 

Mr, Nabi-Ullah. —About the same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And from grass? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —In the case of grass, it is less. We get about 35 to lO-' 
per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Waste paper you simply mix: you don't use waste paper 
by itself? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We get an yield of 75 per cent, from waste paper. But- 
then the quantity of waste paper we use is very small. 

Mr. Ginwala.- -It .seems to me that j-our yield is very much smaller than it 
should be, how is it? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —There i.s a lot of foreign matter, dirt, etc. We have to 
pick these things out. We lose some of it in washing. 

Mr. Gimmld. —Take tho case of rags; others also have to do the same' 
thing. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Most of the rags wo get are very, very inferior. You' 
will find that tho down country mills are nut using so much rags. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wo have not received their statement yet, and so we cannot 
say. But I cannot understand why your yield is so small in all these mate¬ 
rials, except waste paper. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —As I submitteil yesterday, there is no market for rags 
where we can go and buy. The people whom our contractors engage for 
collecting rags (Chamars, etc.) take those to the contractors who send them 
to us. They don’t clean, they don’t sort out or do anything; they simply 
send them on to us anyhow. Then we have got to sort them out, clean 
them, and dust them. There is a, lot of wastage. 

Mr. Ginwala.— As regards j'our grass, is it a little inferior to what it 
used to be? 
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Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —It is certainly a little inferior. It is at times a very 
uncertain item so far ns the quality is concerned. The contractors send us 
sometimes inferior stufl’. Tlie ordinary jungle grass is mixed up sometimes 
with the Sabai grass. The gr.ass is so inferior that it is rather surprising 
that at times wo get even .To to ■10 per cent. 

Mr. (Tinwalti: - It is a tremendously big amount to pay Its. 72-2-0 a ton. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes, it is. Jt used to be Rs. 27 or Rs. 26. 

Mr. Gimcala. —Delivered at the millsp 

Mr. Nabi-UUah. —Yes. 

Mr. C'inwalu. —You cannot give us any figures as to what the gra.ss costs 
on the fields. 

Mr. Nalii-lJllah.—There, is royalty to pay, there is labour co cut the grass, 
there is the transportation charge to bring it to the factory and so on. We 
have no idea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you find that it is more and more difficult to get rags, 
hemp and jute? 

Mr. Nahi-UHah.-- Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not that a serious disadvantage for you considering that 
you use two-thirds of these materials? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —It is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any prospect of your being able to use more Sabai 
grass than before ? The prospects arc the other way about, are they not P 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —I think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —All the raw materials are in a very precarious condition? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Probably, they are to a certain extent. 

President. It is rather important. It has a direct bearing on the whole 
case. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your case for protection is very much weakened, if not 
entirely destroyed, by the fact that your raw materials are gradually dis¬ 
appearing. Is not that so? 

Afr. Nahi-Ullah .—I do not feel so. 

President. —What has happened since the war is that the r.ost of your 
raw materials has gone up and has remained up, whereas the cost of paper 
went up but has now gone down again. It is rather an important matter. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. But the prices of raw materials have also come 
'down to a certain extent. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The price of raw materials has not necessarily gone up 
because the demand has become greater. It has gone up because the supply 
has become much smaller. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —The down country mills are coming up to Xepalganj 
for their grass. This accounts for the rise of price in Sabai. 

President. —Take the country as a whole. Is there any more paper being 
produced than there was in 1914? 

iVr. Nahi-Ullah. —Probably not. 

President. —The only new factory is the mill started by Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co., but they are using a different raw material which does not 
interfere with your supply. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —But the Titaghur Mills and Bengal Paper Mills have 
come up to Nepalganj. 

Mr. Ciniodla.—That may be. In that case, the total demand has not 
inereosed, but somebody else wants the grass and is prepared to pay more 
than you. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. 
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Mr. Gimuala. —Looking at the raw materials as a whole, it looks as though 
the supplies are getting smaller and smaller in proportion to the demand. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —I think that wo can get supplies at a little higher price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is the same thing? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —As 1 submitted yesterday, we have got now—at least 
our contrac.'tors have got now—to go more uphill than before. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-That is precisely the point. If you go farther and farther 
still, you have to pay more and more and your cost will go up, and it will be 
unremunerative to manufacture paper from this material any longer in this 
country. That is the danger. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes, probably. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have not looked for any solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have not looked for any other substitute which is 
cheaper and more easily accessible. 

Mr. Nahi-UUah.—No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —AVith regard to auxiliary raw materials, all the.se are im¬ 
ported from Great Britain. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Most of them, barring, for instance, rosin. 

Mr. Giincala. —I mean, whatever is imported is imported from Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it because the quality of British goods is superior to 
Continental goods, or is it because they are not obtainable elsewhere? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We can get them from other sources, but as we have 
been dealing with British firms for a long time, we prefer to order from them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Wh.st has been the increase in the prices of these various 
materials since the war? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We will send .von the figures for 1914 and 1924 later.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —How is it that you have not attempted to make your own 
chemicals at all? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We don’t think that it would pay. 

Mr, Ginwala. —According to your answer to Question 109, it is a fairly 
large percentage of your costs, is it not? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think that there would bo some economy if you 
manufactured some of the chemicals yourselves? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —AVe have not tried but evidently we are under the im¬ 
pression that it won’t succeed; it won’t pay. . 

Mr. Ginwala. —You use 400 tons of alum a year. It is a very large quan¬ 
tity. What do you use that for? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —For sising the paper? 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you use china clay for? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We use china clay for loading. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you use rosin for? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Rosin and alum are both used for sizing. 

President. —For what quantity of paper are these quantities that you have 
given in answer to Question 36 required? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —For 3,000 tons of paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With 225 tons of china clay, 400 tons of alum and 76 tons 
of rosin, it just comes to 700 tons, which is nearly 25 per cent, of your 
production and which is not paper at all. 


Fide Statement II (a). 
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Mr. Nahi-UUnh. —That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not rather a large percentage P 

Mr. Ndbi-UUah. —Wo nro actually using what we hare put down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not that a. very largo pcrccntago for sizing and loading? 
Is it not one of the reasons why you may not be able to get good pnees for 
your paper? 

Mr. Nabi-TJllah. —^But the quality in the bazar is all right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Bazar quality may bo anything, but you are dependent,, 
are you not, considerably on public bodies and Government? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —Government never object to it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you sure? 

Mr. Nabi-Ulla/i. —Quite sure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wanted to know whether this 25 per cent, is not a large 
percentage. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah, —Evidently not. They did not object to our sizing. They 
never objected to our loading. They did not say that we were joutting too 
much foreign matter. They did not .say anything at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You do not manufacture much coloured paper? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Not much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much dyes do you use in a 3 'ear? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Worth E.s. 8,000 to Rs. 9,000 a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a very small quantity? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah .—Yea. 

Mr, Ginwala. —With regard to yo<ir mill labour, have you liad any labour' 
troubles P 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —On a small scale sovoral times, but uot of a serious 
nature. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is there any labour association in Lucknow? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —No. In the railway perhaps there is, but not outside. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The answer to Question 70 (li) does not give us at all any 
idea of what you have really got. These are merely rates wliich are given. 
By realised prices we did not mean merely the rate.s. What is really required 
is this. Suppose you manufacture 100,000 lbs. of pape.r. What did you get 
for the 100,000 lbs. of paper and how much you got per lb. on the average? 
You may have manufactured 1,000 lbs. of very good paper for which you 
got a, good price and 1,000 lbs. of very inferior paper for which you got a 
low price. We want the average price. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —You wan,t the overage price? Eor which years do you 
want ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —For the years referred to in Question 76 (i). 

President. —I think possibly wo were at fault in drafting the question 
and it might mislead people when answering. We wanted 'to know the general 
level of your prices, not for every minute .snh-division of the different kinds 
of paper, but if you could possibly give the figures for Badami paper and for 
white printing paper, it pretty nearly covers it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the production of those years and if you can tell us 
what you realised for the whole j-ear, wo can get the average. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —We have got the average calculated for each half-j’ear: 
there are two costs—one is for paper manufactured during the half-year : 
another is the average cost taking stock in hand along with the paper manu¬ 
factured for the half-year. Which of the two coats do you.want? 

Mr. Ghiwala. —We do not want the average cost including the stocks: 
we want the average of the papier actually manufactured. 
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Mr. Nabi-Ullah.— 


Year. 

Outturn. 


Cost. 

Realised price. 


lbs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

19111— 

1st half 

34,98,600 

0 

2 -67' 

0 

2 

3-15 

2nd half 

32,30,585 

0 

2 2-47 

0 

2 

2-92 

191S— 

1st half 

29,77,212 

0 

2 1-32 

0 

2 

3-87 

2nd half 

30,23,260 

0 

2 1-35 

0 

2 

3-4 

19U— 

1st half 

31,39,466 

0 

2 1-75 

0 

2 

4-48 

2nd half 

30,56,160 

0 

2 1-38 

0 

2 

5-24 

1917— 

1st half 

32,28,761 

0 

2 8-35 

0 

4 

5-24 

2nd half 

38,56,050 

0 

2 ]0'25 

0 

4 

10-43 

191.1- 

Ist half 

29,46,094 

0 

3 5 07 

0 

5 

8-49 

2nd half . 

35,33,594 

0 

3 5-26 

0 

6 

4-66 

2051— 

1st half 

25,15,929 

0 

6 3-62 

0 

6 

■63 

2nd half 

32,97,080 

0 

4 912 

0 

6 

2-57 

1923— 







1st half 

22,64,306 

0 

4 11'23 

0 

6 

e-93 

2tid half , 

28,29,789 

0 

4 -29 

0 

4 

11-24 

lap.'i — 

1st half 

16,66,415 

0 

5 1’58 

0 

4 

409 

2nd half 

21,29,.509 

0 

4 7-88 

0 

4 

8-12 

Mr. Ginwala. 

—The answers 

to Questions Nos. 77, 78 

and 79, 

I 

am sure, 


are Jiot exactly what we wanted. However, they do give some information 
which Tnay be useful to us. Since last year has thcro been a change in the 
policy of Government with regard to purchase of paper? 

ilfr. Nahi-Ulluh. —Yea. 

Mr. Giniroia.--How do you describe tlie change? In what direction has 
the change taken place? 

Mr. Xahi-ZJlhih .—Tenders are now called for from Kngland too. 

Mr. Gimvala. —That is with regard to procedure. How has it affected the 
manufacturer? Was any change introduced by Government in its policy? 

Mr. Nabi-lfllah.--TcnAerB were called for from Kngland. 

Mr. Ginivala.--Dir\ nol they call for tenders before? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —Formerly, only quotations for papers were aSKed for, 
without calling for definite tenders in England, and on the basis of these prices 
the Indian manufacturers wore asked to reduce their prices, if possible. Now 
tenders are simultaneously called for in Kngland and in India and Home 
quotations are compared side by side with the Indian quotations after making 
usual adjuRtincnts to cover the transit, custom and landing charges and allow¬ 
ing an extra 5 per cent, preference to the Indian mills partly to cover their 
services for distributing the supplies direct to sub-officcs at different stations 
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in Tndia and partly in lieu of the advantage of being able to reject any hind 
of had supplies made by the mills. It has also been decided that the tender 
as submitted was final and no chance for revision was given to the Indian 
mills as was dune before. 

Mr. Oinwalti. —Does it make any different* to the manufacturers in India? 

Mr. Kahi-Vllah. —Yes, we consider 5 per cent, prefereni* is not enough 
and we are at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your equipment I would like to ask one or 
two questions. Have you got your estimate here of the new machines? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah, —No. Wo have not got that with us. 

Mr. (linwala. —Could you send that to us because it is rather important 
from this point of view : in considering any recommendations that we may 
make wo liavo to consider as far as possible what it would cost a new firm 
entering the trade to put up a plant. 

President. —One point that always arises in connection with protection is 
that it encourages new people to come into the trade. Therefore any evi¬ 
dence that wo may get as to the cost of machinery will be useful. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —We shall wire to-day and get it soon.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that the latest estimate that you have got? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullak. —Two years old. 

Mr. Ginwala. —flinco then you have not made any enquiries? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —No. Prices have not changed very much : since then,, 
an up-to-date paper-making plant has been put up in Bengal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But I hope you arc getting a new one this timo? 

Mr. Nabi-tJllah.—Yea, a new mill. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it English or American? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —English. The manufacturers are the same. It was very 
satisfactory on the last occasion. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Docs it include u chemical plant? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah.—No. 

Mr. Ginwala. -What does it include? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —It includes a pulp-making plant and the paper-making 
plant; also a power plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it steam or electricity? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —It is a combination of steam and cletitrioity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^I’erhaps in your estimates you have got a brief account 
which gives the classification of the machinery. 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —We have got a detailed account. 

President. —After all we c.snnot grapple with elaborate technical details. 
It is more or less on general lines that we would like to iusve it, just to give 
us an idea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would produce 10 tons a day of finished paper without 
the chemical plant? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah .—Yes. 

Mr. Gimoala. —Would it reduce your cost of production? Have the makers 
told you how much the cost of prodiiction would he reduced compared to- 
your present coat? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —Say, by about 10 per cent. This is our surmise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not more than that? But it is going to cost you nearly 
four times ns much, is it not? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —It may ho that the prices have come down a little since 
then. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^Yon say that It is five timea the value of the plant and' 
buildings, as compared with what you have erected yourselves. 


Vide Statement II (e). 
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Mr. Nabi-Ulliih. —Tt is not 5 times. We want to correct that statement. 
It is only 24 times. We have to calculate it only against the block value- 
which is about Hs. 19 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You see what you have done in calculating your depre¬ 
ciation. You have taken merely the depreciation on the hook value from time 
to time of your plant, not on the replacement value of the plant. 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah. —I do not quite follow. 

Mr. (rinuiilii .— Take your machinerv, for instance. Tt is worth, say, about 
Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Mr. Niihi-Ullah .—It was worth that. 

Mr. dirwahi .—You have taken your depreciation on the Us. 13 lakft. 
Now according to the figures 3 ’ou have given j’our machinery costs you 24 
times more. Therefore you have not taken enough to renew your machinery. 

Mr. Niihi-Ullali. -Did wc have any idea that it would cost us so much? 

rrcuidcnt .—It is not that Mr. Ginwala is criticising or suggesting that 
you arc^acting improperly. Ho is only bringing to your notice the fact that, 
when Incrc is a great general rise in the level of prices, it may bo necessary 
to revise all your depreciation rates. The basis of your depreciation allow¬ 
ance should be what it would cost you to replace your machinery when it is 
worn out: otherwise when .vour machinery is worn out there is no money 
there to replace it. 

Mr. Giniixilu .—You have paid G per cent, dividend and this bonus. The 
result is that .vour depreciutiun and reserve funds are about half of what 
they ought to have been now. For that reason when you want to renew 
your jnachincry you arc in diiTiculties. 

Mr. Nabi-TJlIali. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you propose to remedy that? Your horse is nearly 
dead or it will die very soon. If you want to buy a new horse it is going 
to cost you nearly 40 lakhs. You arc worth Ks. 20 laklis. 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah .—If it docs cost Es. 40 lakhs and if the prices do not go 
down it would be difficult; on the other hand, if prices do go down then one 
of the two alternatives is left to ns, i.e., either borrow the remaining amount 
or have addition.-il capital. 

Prmidtnt .—If you have to borrow additional capital then you have to 
realize from the sale of your paper a larger revenue. 

Mr. Xiibi-UUah .—Of course. 

Prnsiilunl .—The question is " Is it possible to do that?” 

d/'c. yalli-UHall.—It is probably not, but we started one machine- and 
once upon a time the question arose whethe.r we should not develop and have 
another machine. We decided to have another machine and again the ques¬ 
tion arose whether we should borrow monej’- or exteird the capital. We 
borrowed about Rs. 7 lakhs ou a capital of only Es. 8 lakhs and we have 
paid all. 

President. —That has all been paid? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah.—Ye.ATn ago. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Now the position is this: You have been paying your 
shareholders since 1914, 6 per cent. 2 >fus a bonus. Now .your shareholders 
have got used to that dividend and bonus. Your machinery is wearing out. 
Therefore j-ou have got to renew it. That will take away all your reserves 
and everj'thing—Rs. 21 lakhs. Therefore all the l)onu.s must cease so far as 
that bonus is concerned and j'ou may or may not earn aTiy dividends at all. 
In addition to that you have got either to borrow Rs. 2U lakhs or imve Rs. 20 
lakhs worth more share capital. That would wipe ofT your working capital 
also : so that you will have to borrow Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 lakhs working capital. 
So your commitments now are Ha. 40 lakhs plv.s Rs. 10 lakhs against which 
,Vou b.ave got Rs. 20 I.akhs. Are you prepared to raise this Rs. .10 lakhs? 
Will your shareholders agree to get no dividend at all, forego the bonus and 
at the same time borrow Rs. 30 lakhs P 
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Mr. Nahi-UUuh. —We ran only Rive our opinion. Personally speaking I 
think the shareholders will never agree to this, because they are afraid that 
prices ore going down and we arc losing and there are no prospects of making 
money. 

Mr. Crinieala. —You fully realise the implication of j'our answer? 

Mr. Nahi-UUah. —I do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This statement showing the distribution of dividend does 
not give any idea of the profits you m.ade. 

Mr. Nabi-Ulhih. —Xo, it does not. Profit and loss account will give that. 

President.— Have you got spare copies of your Annual Reports. Is there 
a set that you can leave with us to be returned eventually? 

Mr. Nabi-TJllah. —We can send you spare copies from Lucknow. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will these accounts show whether you paid this bonus out 
of interest on investments? 

Mr. Nahi-Vllah. —They will show that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is wanted is what is the profit each year, how much 
you pay as dividend, how much you carry forward to reserves. 

Mr. Nabi-IIllah. —We shall give you a statement from 1912 onwards.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that some of the bonuses that you have shown 
in the accounts are from the profits as well as from the reserve fund ? 

Mr. Niihi-Ullah.--Only during the last two half-years these were partly 
taken from the I'cserve. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the previous years? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah. —From the profits. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you calculate your profits? In calculating your 
profits you first write olF yoiir actual cost? 

Mr. Nabi-Vllah.—Yos. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you deduct all your depreciation? 

Mr, yuhi-Ullali. No, it is not deducted. It is like this: W'e have earned, 
say, so much- 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you call earnings : that is what wo want to know. 

Mr. Nahi~Ullah. —Gross oarning.s. We allow so much for depreciation and 
then we say so much is at your disposal and we propose that wc pay you so 
much for dividend and so much for bonus. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why do you separate the dividend and the bonus? What 
is the idea? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah.~ Tiecaasc we wanted to keep the dividend at one figure, 
viz., 6 per cent. 

Presidenl .—So that the shareholders hoped to get 6 per cent, sure and 
something else as a windfall! 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have certainly carried a good deal towards your re¬ 
serve fund, but on the other hand you have allowed for your' depreciation 
very litllo. 

Mr. Nabi-TJUah. —I am afraid the proposition is not clear. When wo 
paid Rs. 8 lakhs wo thought wc would allow 5 per cent, for depreciation: that 
would bo all right. Instead of that we paid 7 per cent. We did not know 
then what the new machinery would cost us. We thought probably it would 
he the same or something very near it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you got that estimate did you increase your depre¬ 
ciation ? 

Mr. Nciln-Ullah. —That was only two years ago. We had no money then 
to increase the depreciation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your system of accounts do you write off depreciation on 
tho depreciated value each year? 


Vide Statement II (/). 
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A/r. Aabi-Z'llah, —Yes. 

Mr. (ihurala .—Has it been g:oing on since 1SS5? 

Mr. yahi-Ullah.--)L(^K. Tint since the income-tax people alloicerl 

depreciation to lie calculated on the prime cost, and since then we have 
been caldilaling on the prime cost. They have got a depreciation account in 
their own olficc and according to that they allow .a certain percentage, hut 
that amount we have not got to provide from our profits. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have j'ou changed yoiir sy.stem nowp 

Mr. Niihi-Z'nnh. —'J'here has been no change in our system. 

I’resiih.ni.- We. understand th.at the income-tax peojile have changed their 
system and they allow you to set off depreciation up to a certain amount, 
hut do they allow you to set it off if you don’t actually put it aside.® 

Mr. Niilii-Ulhih. —Xo. 

President. —T gather that you yourselves do not at the end of each year 
increase the depreciation allowance to the percentage of the prime cost. 
You have not altered your practice in that respect. The point is this; if 
you follow your old practice how will you calculate the percentage for depre¬ 
ciation when next you close your accounts? 

Mr. JZiihi-ZIUiih. —W'c only charge according to the profits we make. We 
do not look very much to the percentage: supposing we have made Rs. 60,000 
profit, and the Directors say 10,000 may be adjusted against tlie depreciation 
to buildings and machinery, it is accordingly done. 

Mr. Ginuialii .—Look to your Form No. 1. Can j’ou give u.s quantities 
used by you in each j’cnr? 

Mr. yabi-Z-nioh ■—We have not got it here. 

Mr. Gwwdbi ,—Take auxiliary raw materials, for instance. You lump them 
together. Tt does not give us any idea how much caustic soda, for instance, 
or rosin ond things like that you have used. Can you give us the quantities 
and rates under the headings in this Form No. 1? 

Mr. Nabi-ZIllah .—Rates would be the average rates for the year what we 
take for purposes of the balance sheet, and we shall be able to furnish these.* 

Mr. Zrimeala .—I want to know what service you rendered during the war 
to Government P 

Mr. Nnhi-ITllah ..— We supplied cheap paper to Government: we made 
munitions .al.so. 

President. —Did you get controlled prieef 

Mr. Nahi-ZZllah .—We have already given you these answers. 

J’resident .—AVhat wo want you to do is to state in a general way in 
what way you gave special assistance to Government during the war. 

Mr. Nuhi-ZZVuli .—We made some parts of munitions for them. 

J'resident.—Wiiat kind of munitions? 

Mr. Nahi-ZHlali .—We had to atop our own work for m.aking shells. 

President .—T think it would be easier if you could send us a statement 
of what you did during the war. 

Mr. GinwaZu.- -We want to give the money value of your sacrifice You 
should be able to say that it saved so much money to Government. We 
don’t want any sentiment to come in. 

J\fr. Kiihid7Unh .—We will give yon tlie material portion of it.t 

Mr. Knle .—Tn your statement submitted to the Fiscal Commission you 
have stated that India enjoys the advantage of having abunrlant raw mate¬ 
rials. I want to ask you whether you would now modify the view that you 
had expressed with reference to the abundanc>o of raw maleriiils. 

Mr. Nahi-Z^Uah .—Wc don’t wish to modify it ourselves but as a rc-sult of 
the cross-examination that statement will be modified a bit. 

Mr. ICnle.— That is why I am putting it to you. You see the supplies are 
getting more and more restricted as a result of competition. 

* Vide Statement II (rA. 

+ Vide Statement II (h). 

O 
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Mr. Nahi-Ulluh. —Yes, the supply of Sabai grass, 

Mr. Kiilc. —But Snbai grass is an important factor among your raw 
materials, and in that way this statement appears to require modification. 

Mr. Nabi-lJIlah. —The position is that we do not want to modify the state¬ 
ment ourselves, but no doubt the answers we have given to questions do 
modify this statement a bit, 

Mr. Knh. —You have laid some Rtrcs.s on what Mr. Raitt has said about 
bamboo pulp. Certainly if bamboo pulp can be produced in abundance in 
India itself, the supply of your raw materials will be increased. But we do 
not know what is going to happen with regard to bamboo pulp. You know 
that the manufacturers of hamhoo pulp are claiming protection and you are 
also in favour of that, and agree that there should he an import duty on 
pulp. You want imported pulp as well as paper to be subjected to a duly 
to help the manufacturers in India. It means that the price of yonr pulp 
will go up if an import duty is imposed upon foreign pulp. 

Mr. Ndlii-Vllah. —For the time being. 

Mr. Ka}e.. —So that even if pulp is produced in India on a large scale, for 
some years, in any rase, your co.st of production will go up. Have you consi¬ 
dered thatP 

President. —You yourselves do nut use. imported pulp but some of your 
competitors do. If the import of foreign pulp is restricted they may go back 
to grass and the price of grass, etc., may increase. 

Mr. Kabi-Vllnh. —We have not con.sidcred that. 

Mr. ZCfdc.;—That seems to be the probiibility of the ca.se if the pulp indus. 
try is going to be protected. Your raw mntcrifils will increase in price and 
that will prove a .sort of a handic.sp instead of improving your po.sitiun as 
you expect. That is a mutter which requires some cnnsideratioii ? 

Mr. Nabi-Ctinh.—Yes. 

Mr. K(ih‘. —You have also said that there is abundant cheap labour. Do 
you still think, when you are paying 2()0 per cent, more than what you used 
to pay, that labour is cheap P 

Mr. yiitii-Ulhih. —Cheaper than in Calcntta or Cawiiporc. 

Mr. Kale. —From the figures you have Riven there is hardly, any increase 
in Calcutta while your figure is 200 per cent. Yon have given a statement 
showing the wages in ,a paper mill in Bengal in J.anuiiry of each year from 
1014 to 1019 with index numbers, taking the rates for January 1914 (the 
pre-war period) ns equal to 100. Tn the. case of coolies, for instance, the 
index number lor 1914 is 100 and for 1919 it is 100. in the rase of machine- 
men, the index number for 1914 is 100 and for 1919 it is 90. Instead of 
going up, iho wages in Calcutta have gone down. How i.s it then that wages 
have gone up in Lucknow p 

Mr. (lohiirdlian Perslmd We have also reduced our wages since 1923. 

Mr. Kalr. —How is it that, on tliu wbule, there has been an increase of 
nearly 148 per cent. P 

Prrsidirit ,—liere did ,vou get your inforniation from about wagc.s in 
Calcutta P 

Mr. (iiibanlhnii Prrsluid. —From a 'mill in Bengal. ' 

Prciideaf.— T.nking all classes of labour, there is a slight. ;.lecrcaso in the 
wages in Calcutta between 1914 and 1919. That is very iniproVuible. but yon 
may be right. 

-Ifr. Kidc .—I don’t understand how yon can claim that your labour is 
cheaper than what it is in other plnrcs? So far as 1 know wages have not 
gone up 220 per cent, in any part of India. 

Mr. Xdhi-l'tliihTt ra.iy be we were paying coolies very low wages. They 
began to feel probably that they ought to get liettcr wages. 

.1/r. Kale .—Were your wages abnormally lowP 
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Mr. Nubi-lJUah. —May be abnormally low when compared to Calcutta or 
Hombay. 

Mr. Kale. — Have wages in Lucknow now come up to the level of the wages 
in other parts of India? 

Mr. Ndhi-UUah .— Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Let us look at the index numbers of the wholesale 
prices T have got here. Prices will probably he lower in Lucknow than they 
are in Calcutta. Taking them nt the same level, however, 1 find that the 
general index number for all commodities has gone up from 100 to 17(5; so 
far as foodgrains, cereals and pulses are concerned, the inde.v iiumbers are 
114 and 112, so that prices have not gone up to the extent to which your 
wages have gone up? 

Mr. Nabi-Ullah.—So. 

Mr. Kale. —1 cannot understand then how, in Lucknow, you have been 
compelled to pay that increase. Is it on account oi compeiitinn that you 
have been compelled to pay such a high rate of wages? 

Mr. Xabi-Ullah. —It is not so much a question of competition. Wc have 
got to deal with coolies. They come and ask for higher wages. If wc don’t 
agree to pay them, tliey go away. 

Mr. Kale. —Take coolies, for instance. Do you jiay them Rs. 25 a month? 

Mr. Nahi-Ullah. —We pay Hs. 18-8-0. 

Mr. Kale. —These wages have gone down since 1021? 

Mr. Nabi-(/Uah. —We have reduced them. We hove been giving them 
increases on different grounds and under different heads, so imicli as war 
allowance, so much ns f.'iinine allowance and so on. We .?nt together one day 
and said “ we will reduce so much of war allowance.” There was a little 
trouble at first hut then in the end it was all right. 

Mr. Kale. —The President asked yon yesterday whether rherc had been 
any improvement in efficiency on account of the increase in wages. From 
what you say now I understand tliat wages were very low in yonr mill? 

Mr. Xahi-Ullah. —Wages were low. 

Mr. Kale. —So that this increase will not lead to efficiency until wages 
have been brought,up to ilie level of the wages obtained elsewhere. 

Mr. Xahi-L'llah. —How does the question of efficiency arise here? 

Mr. Kale .—If a man gets higher wages, fii.s productive power will naturally 
increase, hecansc fie will get fietter food, he in better health anrl will get 
better shelter. 

Mr. .— 1 am afraid that these things did not occur to us. With 

regard to Jfistris. you might say that if we pay Rs, 60 insicarl of Rs, 50, 
they will do better work, but as reg.ards coolies, we are not sure that if we 
pay them more they will do better w'ork. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to take it that there has not been an improvement in 
efficiency on account of the increase in wages, espeiually among the unskilled 
workers ? 

Mr. X'lhi-VIlali .—Xo. \^'e do not give any increase because there has 
been a rise in efficiency. 

Mr. Kale .—Take it the other way. Do they not produce more bec-tusc 
you pay them higher wages? 

Mr. Xahi-Vllnh.- If T might h.a?:ard an answer. I should s.ay tliat they 
are just the same. 

Mr. Kale. —How can yon then sustain the claim that fiihonr is very clicap ? 
You say in this note iliat abundant supplies of cheap labour aro av.iilable in 
Lucknow. 

Mr. Xahi-Ullnli .—Thh is what wc ine.nn. There .arc i ciolies available but 
at prices which do not occur in us at the time as liiTbor or .invv.liere near the 
wages that they can command in Calcutta or Romhay. 
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Ulr. Kale .—1 may suggest to you—1 don’t know llo^^ far it is true—tliat 
tliero is a lot of eniigialio’i of tlieso coolies froni tlie L'nitecl Piuvinces and 
Bihar to Assam and Bengal. Ts it on account of iliis coiniietition that you 
Lave to face in Bengal and other piovinees that yon have to iniy more wages? 

Mr. Xabi-['IlriliI sliotikl think not. 

Mr. /tide.—Do you mean that the eniigraiion of labour lias nothing to do 
with it? 

Mr. A'flbi-I.dhdi. —This ]mint never oeeurred to iis. We always tliought 
that enough people were availahlo. 

Mr. Kiilr. Most of tile industries in Bengal are manned from ])eop!c from 
the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Mr. ^olji-Ullcik .—My impression i.s that there is no einigiation of coolies, 
at any rate jiraetically none, from the area where we draw our coolies from. 

Mr. Kale .—You have not got that tronble? 

Mr. Kabi-UlUih. —No. 

il/r. Kale .—Have you considered the rpieslion that, if associated industric.s 
aro to he developed in India, they would also claim protection for themselves 
for development? Thai means their prices will go up, if a protected duty i» 
imposed (111 them? You .say that unless associated industries are develnpetl iu 
India, you caniint get these tilings in this coiintr.v, so that again wliat 1 
pointed out in the ease of pulp is likely to happen in the case of these in¬ 
dustries ? 

Mr. Nabi-UlUih. —Somehow, it has occurred to us that if anytliing is 
produced in .India, it wUl he cheaper. 

/•'resirfcii/.- If that is so, why you are asking for protection? 

Mr. Kale. —.Simply hccauso a thing is produced in India, it cannot be 
cheaper; on the contrary that is the reason why it ought to be dearer? 

il/r. N’(i6i-r’//(i/i.--Evidently that was our idea. 

Mr. Kalr.--T\\<iii you point out tbe national importance of the industry 
and so on. Don't you think that con.sunier.s in India will very strongly object 
to tlie raising of prices of paper as a result of protecticui? You yourself say 
that the development of India depends very largely upon the development of 
this industry. For instance, tlie spread of education requires a lot of paper > 
now'spapers as well as schools and colleges require paper. 'Naturally, the con¬ 
sumers and the public in general will take very strong objection to the price 
of paper going up as a result of any measure of protection. You say that the 
indu.stry is of national importance, but I look at it from aiiothor point of 
view, ami say that paper must be as cheap as [lossible in order to facilitate 
tho progress of the country. The result of protection may be quite the oppo¬ 
site? What have you got to say to that? 

Mr. Niibi-OUah. —Nothing. 

Mr. Kale .—The [irogrcss of the country will be retarded if the price uf 
paper goes up ? 

Mr. Nabi-Z^llali. —Yes. This point of view did not occur iu us. 

Mr. Kale .—Naturally this is the ohjectioii that will he raised. They will 
.say “ Very well, this is an indu.stry of iiational imporliinre. but in order to 
proniole national progress, you want hooks, paper, etc. If you me going to 
raise ilic price of paper, national progress will be retarded.” 

,1/r. Kabi-l'llnh .—I have iioTbiiig to .say against this. 

Mr. Kale. —That is the real difficulty? 

Mr. Gohiirdhan rershad .—Could not the industry bo helped in other ways, 
viz., freight, concessions, etc.? 

Mr. Kidc .—Government will have to spend more in other directions, 
which means that additional revenue will have to be raised by taxatinr.. We 
Como back to the same thing only in a roundabout wa.v. The tax-payer will 
say “ Tbi.s industry is of national importance, but wliat about our education? 
You arc going to make it dearer.” On the contrary in each province there 
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is n ilciuaiul fur compulsorv primary education and expansion of all classes 
and "radcs of education, which means demand for more paper and there, is 
less money available, as we all know, in the provinces for educational-develop¬ 
ment. That is the real difficultv. Do vou also feel ihatH 

Mr. Niihi-i:Uah.—\cs. 

Mr, KMv ..—You have pointed out that it is just possible that the industry 
will bo improved if profits are earned on a larger scale for some years, hut 
I find that in your case, there has been little progress in the organisation 
and ecpiipment. You don't seem to have taken advantage of prosperous times 
to improve j'our machinery, organisation of the industr.v and so forth. 

Mr. A'nl/i-f'// q/iI t i.s like this. We have saved money. Wo have been 
thinliiiig that wo will buy iv new machine. When wo called for estimates we 
found that the price was so high that we could not unler for it. -It may he 
that it is a pious wish never to he fulfilled. During llie war, lor in-tance, 
wo had all this money, or at any rate greater part of this money. SSnppose 
we could get a new machine at a reasonable figure, reasonable to us, we .shonld 
have invested the money at once. There is no dnulit about that. So long 
as the war was going on, there was no ehaneu of getting .sny machinery. 
Dater on when we called for estimates, we found that it was f^s. 35 laklis. 1 
don’t see how we could take advantage of the prosperous time. We have been 
waiting to grasp an opportuiiit.v. We tliought that we were grasping it hut 
we found that we were stuck op again. 

-Ur, Kah .—Will this he your answer to another tiuestion that may bo 
put to you P Y’ou arc asking for protection ; for the last 10 years you had, 
for all practical purposes, protection on account of the prevailing high prices, 
and yon did make large profits. After all, the object of jiroleciion is to allow 
the industry to make a reasonable profit. Ten years is a snffica’eiitly long 
period. Y’et, what is the result P You are where yo;; were. 

Mr. ynhi-ULldli .—We are where we were. 

.1/r. Kale .—Supposing pnile<'tinn were granted to you now foj- a period 
of 5 or 10 .years, what guai'unU'e is tliere that, at the end of that [leriod, you 
will he belter olfp I’nst experience does not strengthen the hope that jiro- 
tcetion will benefit yoiii iiidu.stry. What answer h.ive you to make to thisP 

Mr. yabi-ZlUak .— I have tio answer to make, 

Prvsiihiil ,—Supposing protection were given now for 5 or 10 years, it 
would he unite possible to purchase new machiaery. wiicreas it was not possible 
to do .so during the war, except from America, anrl tlie price would have been 
exorhitniit. 

-Ur. Ao/t'.- If you hu.y new machinery when iirotcclion is promi-ed or 
granted actually, as we have already jmiiited out, the cfiicioncy of tlie maehi. 
nery may increase ? 

Mr. Ynhi-ri/rt/,.—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. And conscMiuently the productive capacity of the industry? 

Afr. yabi-lUah. —Yes. 

Mr. Kiilr .—The rost of production may also go down? That is one pos- 
sihility ? 

Mr. Gobardkan Kenhad. Yes, and one thing more, if [iroteciion were 
granted, it would he easier to obtain capital limn it is now. 

Mr. Kale .—Do you mean to say that the rate of intere.st will he lower? 

^fr. Githardhnn Pershad .—I mean if new shares were issued, thc.i- would 
he snbscrihcd for easily and ((uickly. 

Mr. Kale. —And thus \ou will he .able to get your capital mucli more 
easily ? 

Mr. Gohardhan Pershad. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. AVill the rate of intere.st be favourably affected by the prospect 
of protcetiori? Do you think that you would he able to borrow at a moderate 
rate of interest? 
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Mr. Nahi-Ulltih .—Our usual interest is 7i per cent. Wo have been dealing 
►ith tlie Allahabad Dank for years and years and I don't think protection 
or no protection will make any difference. 

Mr. Kale. —There is another point. Will not the prices of some of the 
•uxiliary raw materials you are usiiifi;^ go down? During the last year they 
were very high. 

Mr. Naii-UUali. —We hope that they would go down. 

Mr. Kale. —Jn the near future, they might go down further and your cost 
of production, pro rata, may be brought down? 

Mr. Gohardhan Pershad. —They are already going down. 

Afr. Kale. —Again, you have been able to reduce your wages to a certain 
extent. They are lower than what they were in 1921? 

Mr. Nahi-Zntuh.—Yen. 

Mr. Kale. —Wages maj’ be reduced? Ls there that prospect? 

Mr. Nabi-UUah. —There is a good deal of prospect. I don't know whether 
it was due to a bit of nervousness on our part that we did not cut down tho 
wages a bit more. Foodstuff is much cheaper tliun it used to be. We might 
still have au increase on tho wages of 191-1 but not very much. 

Mr. Kule.—T)o you think that it is iiossiblc to reduce wages? 

Mr. yahi-J.'llah. —I think that it is possible. 

Mr. Kale. —The.so aro the only factors which occur to you wdik.-h 
will go to benefit the industry and reduce the cost, viz., that your machinery 
may be more productive than it is now, if you buy new machinery, and that 
it will reduce the cost of production; that you may be able to borrow much 
more easily than you arc tunv able to do, that, pricres of some ol the raw 
materials may go down and tliat wages also may go down? 

Mr. Kalii-l.’llah. —Also the price of machinory may go down. 

Mr, Kale. —That is also another factor? 

Mr. Nahi^Ulhih .—Yes. 

President. —Your reply to Question 132 (C) is not a positive answer. It 
is purely h.vijoihotical. After all Government have done a good deal for 
the pajjcr industry already in the way of research. It is going on now. But 
a certain amount of obligatioii rcst.s on the industry itself in this matter. 
(Tovoriimcnl caiiiiot, so to speak, bear the whole burden. .Ys to the Ciuestion 
whether tlic paper industry will ever he able to face world competition 
without protection, on the evidence given by your firm, there does nut seem 
to me to he a strong case. Y'ou told the Fiscal Commission that before the 
war tile paper industry was in .«i precarious condition after about 30 years 
of existence. .After the war, your condition is even worse than precarious, 
and the best you can say is that at the end of 2.5 ye.irs, granted certain condi¬ 
tions, it is possible that yon may he able to stand alone. Unless the question 
Ilf raw materials is cleared up by the use of binnhoo or something of that 
kind, I should say that on the evidence you have given, so long as the 
industry i.s dependent on grass and things of that kind, the odds are heavily 
against it. However, I don't want to spend too long over that. 

Again your reply to Question 13-5 docs not help us very miieli. We are 
not really interested in the making of hand-made jiaper. We are concerneii 
with the machinc-mado paper. There is nothing in the.se jiassages which 
bears on the question whether the future of the industry is suitable to Indian 
economic conditions. 

In reply to Question 136 yon claim that protective duties should bo imposed 
on all qualities of paper which the Indian mills produce as mentioned in 
your reply to Question 8. If yon frame the Tariff .Schedule on the basis of 
your answer to Question 8, there may be different kinds of paper which 
compete with your manufactures. 

Mr, Nahi-Ullah. —Produced by other Indian mills? 
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President, —Quite possible, lii makiiip; proposals we do not want to put 
protective duties on foreign paper wliieli does not really compete with paper 
produced in the country. 

Mr. Niibi-UUiili. For that reason we have mentioned certain difference 
only on those qualities of paper which we are making. 

President. —Do you think that that would cover it? 

Mr. —At least for our purposes that would. 

President. —You could hardly put Government water-marked paper in the 
Tariff Schedule. 

Mr. yahi-UUuh.-—That is not imported; that is always bought in India. 
There are difficulties in its being imported. 

President. —If Government can get it cheaper outside in the absence of 
a protective duty they will always purchase from outside. Is “ water-marked 
paper" a well-understnod trade description? 

Mr. ynhi-i'lhili.- Yo.s. 

President. —Then it would apply to all paper that is water-marked. 
Could not that include a good deal of paper that does not cpnipete with you? 

Mr. yabi-UUali. —Water-marked iiaper is a paper 021 wliich court petitions 
and things like that are to he written and all of which are known water-mark 
ef the Government of India. They are technically called " water-marked." 

.—The point is this; You cannot put a duty on a thing because 
it h.as the watcr-niark of the Goverurnenl of India. That is not the crilcrion. 
My point is this; supposing you put protective diiiie.s on all warer-marked 
paper, would not that have the effect of putting a protective duty on certain 
kinds of paper—very superi<ir water-marked pape:-—which i.s not produced in 
this country. .Are there difleiont qualities of water-marked paper" 

Mr. ydhi-Ulhih. — A large number of them. 

President. —Would the 222 ore expensive ki 2 ids compete with yoiiis? 

il/r. yabi-C'Utih, -Wo do not iiiakc these. 

President. —flow is the Hoard to fraiuc a schedule so as not to raise the 
co.st of superior (iualitie.s unueces.sarily? 

Mr. iN’irhi-f.'/fti/i.—Yoix want the specific qualities to be known. 

President. —How can wo give such a description that the Customs people 
will bo able to understand and distinguish one from the other? It is a 
difficult question we have got to consider. 

Mr. yeibi-UViih.- Probably we will have to give the sizes, weights, etc., 
of these paper,s which we w.snt to be protected. 

President .—That might be possible. There is another way of doing it. 
Do you happen to know roughly what is the difference between the highest 
priced paper and the lowest priced paper of that kind, what it would vary 
from ? 

^^r. yahi-Zniab .—We cannot tell. The Controller of Stationery might be 
able to let yon know. 

President. -We sonieiimos do that by putting a 8pe(;ific duty on all paper ; 
it is loss tid valnrem as you get to higher prices. However, we need not 
trouble about it now. 

You have given us a statement showing the freight on finislied paper. 
We liavo also asked you to give the rates on primary raw materials. 

.ifr. yabi-UUah. —Yes.*' 

Mr. Ginivata .—In your conclusion, paragraph 2. you say, " It is feared, 
as a result of protection, that new inill.s, with large foreign capital, might be 
started in the near future to compete with hand fide Indian mills. In order 
to safeguard the interests of 'the Indian mill we respectfully beg to suggest 
that there should he at least two-thirds of the Indian capital and two-third; 
of the Indian Directorate in the case of foreign mills." 

* Vide Statement II (d). 
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Mr. yahi-T'Vtih.—By “foreign mills" we meant new mills tliat may be 
started. 

Mr. Ginnala. - Have you considered this point fully or is it that you have 
talsen this alJ from the discussions that you have read? 1 nieaii,'arc you 
serious about this? 

il/r. Nabi-L'tiali. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginicahi. —Have you really considered it from the point of view of 
India or have you considered it merely from jour own? It is a very serious 
projjosal that you are making and we want to know whether you have 
fully considered it. 

Mr. y iibi-LUali. —',Ve h.ave not thought much over that. 

i’residrni. —There are two aspects. One is what Mr. Ginwala has just heeii 
putting to you; Is it in the interests of India as a whole that its indii.strial 
development should he retarded liy .shortage of capital? That is one point 
tliat arises. You are, of course, entitled to hold Ihe opinion, if you do hold 
it, that India has got enough capital. 

Mr. Xuhi-Z llah, —I do not think we iiave considered that point at all. 
A.s you said seme of us liave been reading :<ometliing and we put it down 
here. 

I'rcsitlKnt .—Tlicn there, is the praeiicul diffienltj'. If you want to protect 
by means of tariff duties, how are you going to provide for this, unless j’ou 
put a special excise duty on the new foreign mills? The protective rains 
will descend on the just and on the unjust alike. 

.l/r. Kdle .—Or do you want to modify the law of registering eompiuiies? 

Mr. Oiiurald, —I was not referring to tlio procedure hy wltich effect could 
he given to thi.s. 

AVilh regard to tliese raw matoriais, couhl j-ou adapt your machinery to 
other raw materials besides Sabai grass? 

Hr. Niibi-L'Uali. -Wiiiit .should be the other raw materials? 

Mr, Ginwnla .—Otlicr kinds of gitssses, bamboo, etc, 

Mr. Mubl-Ulbih, —Saiuboo, i,f it is pulped, wo can, Imt if it is in the raw- 
form and to be pulped at our platre, we cannot do it. In that case we have 
to change onr boilers, breakers and bleachers. 

frciident.- Are you sure? 

Mr. yabi-L'llah. A\e can use bamboo for making pulp by making slight 
alterations: wc have simply to ch.ange our boilers. 

I'rc.'iifUint. —Have you made any experiments? 

Mr. X(i1)i-Ull<ih. —Yes, but some iiarts of our machiuerj- will not be quite 
efficient. The boiler will have to he changed. 

President. —Have you taken any ex])ert advice on the subject? 

Mr. y iibi-Lllnh.— Mt. Raitt of Debra Dun came to our place two or throe 
times and gave us some hints about it, 

Presidenl. —Did ho advise you that some jiart of the maciiinery could be 
used for making paper out of bamboo puli'? 

Mr. Nubi-UlUih. —Yes. Rut the pulp-making machinery will nave to b'j 
altered, i.r., about a tliird <]f the tiiachinery. 

Mr. Gintrala.- Can the alterations be carried out without any rlifificuity? 

Mr. yabi-Utbih .— Yes. AVe will have to get new boilers and a little bit 
of steam plant, digesters and cutting machines. 

Mr. Vinivnla. —Have you enquired whether there is any bamboo in the 
neighbourhood of your mill? 

Mr. yubi-Utlah. —No, not in .sufficient t|Uantities, It is also a very 
inferior quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to other grasses you have not made any 
experiments except with Maanj? 
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Mr. Ndhi-Ullah. —No. In fact \vc have been using Moonj fer years but 
when the prices went up we could not use it. 

Mr. Ginwdla .—You can adapt your machinery to other kinds of grasses? 

Mr. Nahi-Utltth .—If they are abmit the .same quality. We cannot think 
of any other grass that can be substituted for Habai. Mr. Raitt made experi¬ 
ments with other grasses. 

President. -It is possible that experiments going on .it llebra Dun might 
result in something valuable. 

Mr. ynlii-tniah.- Other kinds of grasses enuM be used in these boilers, 
but W 0 have not got any other grasses near. That is the point. 
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Witness No. 3. 

Bengal Paper Mill Company Limited, Calcutta. 


A. -WRITTEN. 


Statement I.—Replies to questionnaire received from the Bengal Paper Mi5 
Company, Limited, Calcutta, dated 21st June, 1924. 


We herewith send you six copies of our reply to the questionnaire issued 
by the Board with reference to the Paper Industry. 

This form has been filled in as fully as we are able from our records, but 
we have found it impossible to answer in their entirety some of the questions; 
this is explained, however, in our replies. 

We w'ould ask that our replies to Questions 8, 20, 48, 49, 109 and 111 be 
observed as confidential.* 

If there is further information we are able to give, we shall be happy to do 
so, otherwi.se the undersigned will attend at Simla to offer oral evidence in 
the week ending Gth July. 

BEPLIES TO QDESTIONNAIBE. 

I. Introductoiiy. 

1. Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd., Public Registered Co., established in 1889. 

2. About one-third of the capital of the Company is held by Indian share¬ 
holders. There are one Indian and three British Directors. There are no 
Indians on the superior management of the mill. 

8. The mill manufactures paper only. 

4. The mill commenced to manufacture in 1801. 

5. The full capacity of the mill is about 700 tons per mensem. 

6. The outturn for the past 15 years has been as follows :— 

Tons. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
101.0 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


5,280 

5,482 

5,950 

6,1.51 

6,198 

6,065 

6,597 

6,619 

6,528 

6,093 

6,007 

6,010 

5,982 

6,205 

6,565 


7. The mill is at Raneegunge, near one of its chief grass fields, in the 
middle of the coal districts and has been able to build up an adjacent labour 


* The objection was subsequently withdrawn with regard to replies to all 
these questions except part of No. 20. 
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supply. It is somewliat removed from the importunt market of Calcutta, but 
ii en route to the up-c.ountry markets. The most important factors in selecting 
a site for a paper mill are, we consider, water, coal and raw materials. 

8. The chief classes of paper manufactured are :—Printings, Writings, Blot- 
tings, Azures & Antiques, Badamis, Browns, Colours & Unbleached, and the 
average percentage of the total output for the past five years is as follows :— 


Printings 





Per cent. 

. 34-77 

Unbleached 

(Government) 




. 27-06 

Badamis 





. 18-.3.S 

Brown.s . 





. 10-10 

.\zures 





4-90 

Writings 





. s-.si 

Blottings 



, * , 


-20 

Antiquc.s 





-19 

Colour.s . 





-17 


9. Trade Classifications are ;—Hand-made, Wove & Laid papers. No low 
grade papers are made, by this Companv, the material in use rendering it 
possible to make all papers good of their kind. Tlie classes of poper rendered 
most easy of manufacture by tlie raw materials are :—Printings, .Writings & 
Badamis. 

10. In order to meet the requirements of various Users, particularly 
Government, it is necessary to make the above classes c.f paper, although it is 
highly desirable to make as few kinds as pos.sihle. The objection to several 
varieties Ls increased cost of production and decreased ourtuni. Although from 
import returns, figures indicate the possibility of mills restricting their 
varieties of paper, in practice, it is found that all big papi'r dealers in indigenous 
papor.s rcTjuire various kinds. The tendency of increased output by Indian 
mills woulil he for mills to speciaUsc in manufacture. 

11. The mamifacturing process of the (lompauy is the caustic soda process. 


II. R..IW MATP-ntAT.s. 

A—Primary. 

12. The ]iriiiiaiy raw materials used are :—Grass, jute, rags, lium|j, waste 
papers and imported pulp. 

13. The above materials have been used on tlie avurage in the following 
quantities during the last three years :— 


Tons. 

Grass.8,.5tX) 

Pulp.2,.™ 

Bags & jute, etc. .1 ,‘2;")0 

Waste paper.l.C.*)! 


N.B.—The proportions of these materials have been largely dictated 
the necessities of the .situation rather than by selection. 

14. and 15. The ''dlowing qi/antities of raw material are reipiired to make 
one ton of pajier : 

Tons. 

Grass .......... 3 

Wood pulp.].20 

Hemp, jute, etc.. 1-35 

Rags. ... 2-25 
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Ifi. This question we find impossible to onswar, as on the cost of transport 
largely depends the availability of raw material, the supply of which is 
indefinite. 

17. Grass is collected from Chota Nagpur and the United Provinces and is 
brought from the forests by bullock carta, camel traina, bullocks aud rnilwaya. 
Accompanying map indicates the soui'ccs of supply. 

18. Transport by other than railway is generally under 25 miles. 

19. Boyalty varies from Its. 24 per ton of grass (or Bs. 72 per ton of paper) 
in the United Provinces to Bs. fi-12 per ton of grass in Chota Nagpur; the 
former figure can lie reduced by half when labour and freight are available for 
the collection. 

20. Our returns permit tlie following comparison of the prices of raw 
materials between 1911 and 1023 '.^— 



1914.. 

fis. A. 

r. 

1923. 

Bs. A. 

1*. 

alty— 

(Chota Xiigpiir grass, average) 

o 0 

0 

9 4 

0 per ton. 

Ereight. 

0 14 

0 

9 0 

0 

Other charges .... 

27 2 

9 

37 15 

6 

Total i)/I) JliUs 

38 1 

3 

56 4 

0 


21. V\'e hold forests from Government and Indian States for varying periods 
on varying terms On neither score has the Company any complaint, but the 
restricted period for collc'ctiou of grass from the forests makes it often impos.sible 
to collect the, lull quantity avuilable. Collection would be assisted were it 
allowed throughout the dry season. In view of the fact that grass U(;uld be 
largely burnt if :iot collected by the Company, the royalty is unduly high. 

22. The supply of grass varlea primarily with labour condilious and in a 

degree with the monsoon, but generally we have no great falling-oft to note 

for a period of many years' collection. 

23. The area of collection of gras.s ha.s been extended owing to the calls on, 
labour from other industries, making it necessary to go farther afield to 
oblaifl a sufficiency. Another factor of considerable influence was the high 
cost of u'ood pulp during the War and favourable prices for paper, uiakiug it 
possible profitably to pay larger sums for tran-sportatiou than is normally 
possible. 

24. Our reeorils do nut permit us to answer this. 

25. We have no fear as to the sufficiency of our raw materials in future, 
apart from difficulties of railway transport. 

26. A.s already mentioned, the sui>ply of gras.s is ) rgcly dependent upon 

labour and transport; eliminating these two factors, there has never been a 

time when ample grass has not been availablo for our requirements, in spite 
of competition from other mills. Extension of the juilway s>’stcin upeus up 
vast areas, and we look upon the supply of suitable paper making material 
in India :is unlimited. 

27. We believe present areas will produce very much larger supplies of 
sabai than they have yielded in the past, but the production depends upon the 
supply of labour. 

28. 29 and 30. TIitherto, pulp as a finished article has not been produced 
from bamboo in practical quantities. Paper has been made from bamboo as 
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from many other materials, hut it has yet to be proved whether it can be 
made more oheajily from bami)Oo than from materials that have been in uso 
for a very miu-h longer period. Our experience in paper making from bamboo 
is restricted to a few mill experiments. 

31. Wo know of no grass in India that can in any way compare with sabai 
for making papers coinparable to esparto papers. 

32. Rags are in ample supply for low class papers but ncjl for the higher 
class, such as arc made from linen rags at home. 

33. The only difficulties in obtaining lenses of Government forests have arisen 
from the natural desire of i’orest Offi(;era to show good comincrical results 
from their areas, and as before stated, we consider the industry has bad to pay 
too much in the shape of royally. 

34. Wo find it necessary to import wood pulp, not only because it is a 
necessary constituent for certain classes of paper which cannot be replaced in 
this country, tmt also and chiefly because it proves of invaluable assistance in 
keeping machines running when from any cause, meelianical or labour, the 
Preparing Plant of the mill may cease to function. The pulp we import is 
chiefly easy bleaching wood pulp from Norway or Sweden, costing ;— 

£14 per ton f.o.b. Gottenherg Port. 

Freight and insurance e.harges £l-3-9d. jier ton. 

Lauding charges, Rs. 4 per ton. 

Transport from Port to Mill. Rs. 7-11-0 per ton. 

Customs duty is at present nil. 

33. Freight (toncessious from the railway are under consideration and will 
bring us much ncedod relief in making freights approximate to pre-war figures. 
Railway freights aro high in considoratiou of the value of the materials 
collected for paper making. For instance, the freight before the War on a 
maund of paper from TIamburg to Raneegunge was Re. 0-14-8, while freight 
on grass sufficient to make a maund of paper was Re. 1-5-0 per maund from 
the Nepal fields. At present these rates compare as follows :— 

From Hamburg on paper . Rs. 27-15-9 per ton paper. 

F’rom Nepal on grass . . Rs. 89-3-9 per 3 tons grass or 

1 ton paper. 

B. — Auxiliary. 


36. The approximate requirements per annum of auxiliary raw materials 
for the past three years has been as follows :— 

Tons. 


Alkali.300 

Caustic Soda. 400 

Rosin.L50 

Bleach .......... COO 

Aluminoferric ........ 450 

China Clay.1,000 

Lime . . 1,050 

Dyes.3 

Yellow Ochre ........ ,300 


37. For the manufacture of a 
raw materials are approxiiiiatel 


ton 


of finished paper, the following auxiliary 
iiircd : — 

Per cent. Per cent. 


iJloaeh 

Caustic 

Clay 

Rosin 

Aluminoferric 


8 to 12 
14 to 15 
10 to 20 
2 to S 
6 
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38. Bleach is imported from England; alumiuoforric, china clay, caustio 
soda and alkali are in part from England and in part of local origin, rosin ig 
obtained locally. The following are the particulars asked for under :— 

A. 


Bleach. j 

Aluminofcrrie. 

! China Clay. 

\ 

1 

a. Enghsiid. ' 

1 

England. 

j England. 

4. £9-12-C per ton. j 

^ £ t-10-H jjcr ton. 

1 

, £3-6-6 per ton. 

r. Calcutta. j 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

(f. £3-5-0 

£1-7-6 

£2-0-0 

e. Rs. 1 ,, 

\ Rs. 4 

' Rs. 4 

/. Rs. S-4 

i Rs. 8-4 „ 

1 

Rs. 8-4 

g. 15% on £ 12-10-0 

1 15% on invoice val. 

1 

15% on Ra. 85. 


B. 



Rs. X. t. 

R.S. A. P. 

.Alkali. 

IIS 0 0 per ton. 

10 4 0 per ton. 

Canstie , . . . , 

310 0 0 „ 

10 4 0 

Ko.sin . , . . . 

Lime . . . . . 

220 0 0 

22 0 0 „ 

16 0 0 

Yellow Ochre 

.•;0 0 0 

3 7 0 


Alkali and caustic are iiiamiiactured by the Alagadi Soda Co., Budge Budge, 
and rosin by rlie (rdvcnirnciit Kosic .snd Tuipenliue Eactory, Bareilly; lime 
from Kritiii iinl Syllici: yellow ocliiv from Aijandas Bihari I,all, Nalhati. No 
chemicals are mmle in the mill. 

39. As shown above, many of the auxiliary raw materials are manufactured 
in India, and as eflicic’ncy in nianufueture improves, the mill will depend more, 
eomjdotely on loinl materials. The ninmifaeturc of bleach is we understand, 
not contemplated in India, except by the faetorv immediately roipiiriug 
chlorine, and difficulties of marniiaeiure are likely to prevent this being a 
puvchasable coinmodily. Jfyes are also likcdy to remain an irnportalion. Indian 
chin,a clay is not of Midi fine ipialify us the Englis’i day, but may prove 
.sii.sceptible to treatment. 


III. Tjaucjur. 

10. Our raw inaterials are diiefly eoUeeted by- contrnet and we have no 
exact records of labour used, but we estimate the munber of bands required 
for gviiss alone to be approximately 3,000 to 3,.WO, thus the wages fqr this 
labour aru impossible to estimate. Our various collecting Agencies advi,sc us 
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that wages have increased from 80 per cent, to 100 per cent, as compared with 
1913-14, and this coincides with our experience with unskilled labour in other 
sections of the mill's activities. .\n approximate figure for cutting grass, 
which varies in different districts, may be taken at Ec. 0-6-0 to Ee. 0-10-0 per 
maund, and our coolies can easily cut J of a maiind, to a maund per day. 

41. The difficulties in securing labour for the collection of grass are not 
greater than those encountered by other employers of labour, with the exception 
that grass must remain a cheap material if it is to compete with foreign pulp, 
as a basis for paper making. 

42. In the United Provinces fields, labour has to be collected from 200 to 
400 miles away, and owing to keen competition, it is often not available in 
full supply. 

43. The labour used is untrained. 


B.- Mill Labour. 

44. Considerable-expert supervision by skilled imported labour is requisite, for 
paper making has many branches where expert knowledge is required, which is 
only gained hy .severe training from boyhood upwards. 

45. Fourteen Europeans arc employed at Bancegunge, and this number has 
to be maintained whilst tlie whole factory is running, regardless of output. 

46. Indian labour has proved quick to work in subordinate skilled positions 
and a large labour has been building, which is efficient in its various branches. 
It has not so far proved capable of stipervisory appointments, for although 
several Indians have jiresented themselves for training and lieen given every 
facility, they have, without exception, failed to carry through the training 
which is required to make an expert supervisor, and have generally left the 
mill after acquiring superficial knowledge. The mill ha.s always been ready to 
give'opportunity to Indian workmen, for the Company would be glad to secure 
efficient local supervisors. 

47. At present the wages paid to Paper Makers may Ije taken as Bs. 450 to 
Es. 5(10 per mensem iind 1:2(1 in the Cnited Kingdom, 

48 and 19. Some 1,200 Itends are employed at Eaneegunge. In 1919 the 
total wages for Indian mill laljuuc were Es. 1,09,345 and in 1923 this amount 
had increased to Bs. 2,87,968. The average cost for Indian mill labour per 
ton of paper was Bs. 18-0-7 in 1914 and Bs. 43-13-9 in 1923. The average 


wages per man in the different classes in 1917 .and 
the earliest yt.ar av.ailable. 

1923 are as follows ; 1917 is 


1917. 

1923. 

Fitter ..... 

. (5' R.s. 20 per montli of working day.s. Bs. 30 

Khalasic .... 

. „ 10, 

„ 17 

Blar'k'smith .... 

.30 

45 

Fireman .... 

17 

.. „ 27 

Coal .... 

. 12 

,, 18 

Ash Coolie.^; .... 

10 

„ 10 

Vinishinj^ House Coolies . 

„ 10 

„ 18 

Finishing Hrnisc W'oniPTi 

0 

.,11 

Nrarhiiie and BoM.tur Sirdars 

. „ IS 

„ 30 

Masi.uis ..... 

,. l.l 

„ „ 28 

Women of various Heparliricnta 

. 4-S 

.. s 

Coolies of various Departmemts 

8 

., 17 
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Grain allowance of 10 per cent, on wages was allowed from June 1919 to 
September 1919 and 20 per cent, from September 1919 to November 1919. In 
December 1919 a iurtber 10 per cent, was allowed and on the w'orkers getting 
a fiO per cent, increase in Jaunury 1921, the grain allowance was stopped. 
Since .January 1921 they have been paid extra at above rates for 13 recognised 
holidays and since June 1921 extra at above rates for Sundays, althougli they 
do not work, on Sundays. 

50. The labour force for the mill is sufficient and lives in the vicinity of the 
mill. It is unreliable, however, as at the above rates wages are earned w-hinh 
make the regular attendanee by the individual imnocB.ssary. 

51. The Indian labourer undoubtedly improves with training, but in piost 
operations he requires leading and his sense of responsibility is undeveloped. 
His effieicuey, as reflected in the hands employed, is probably as 4 to 1. 

52. The Company jjrovides lines for about J of tlie labour force and is 
prepared to offer more housing .accommodation, hut labour prefers to live in its 
own adjacent villages. I’rce medical attendance is given and the water supply 
and sanitary conditions are supervised in the mill lines. 


IV. Pownn iNCLtroiNfl Fuel. 

53. The main power is steam, supplemented by a 60 per oent» addition of 
electrical power. 

54. Electrical power is generated at the mill. 

63. Coal is the fuel in general use and is amply available. 

66. The total fuel consumption is approximately 6i tons of coal per ton 
of paper. 

57. The cost of coal varies as several qualities .are used. First class 
Raneegunge coal costs approximately Rs. JO-8-9 per ton, the freight on which 
is Re. 0-13.3 per ton, while coal mined adjacent to the Company's mill Is^paid 
for at State Railway contract rates and carries no freight. 

58. The Company buys its coal from various supiiliera and owns no colliery 
of its own. 

69. Nil. 

V. MA.R.KKT. 

Fur Paper. 

60. These figures are not published, but wc estimate the average production 
for the past five years has been 32,000 to 35,000 tons per annum, and we think 
this figure is about the same ns applied in pre-war days. 

01. .The probable requiremi'iits for paper in India appear to be alioiit 96,000 
to 100,000 tons, of wliieh there seems no reason why 85,000 to 90,000 tons ahoiild 
not l)e made in this country. 

62. Irnm 0 xi)ericncc in the past, it is likely that the general expansion of 
India will be reflected ip increased paper requirements. 

6.3. The produce of the mill is sold all over the country, mainly to best 
advantage in the large towns coniparalively near tho mill and far from the 
seaports. 

01. It is only in seaports and in towns noar se.aports that the sale of Indian 
papers is handic:appod as compared with foreign papers on the score of internal 
transit charges. 

65. Tlie export of paper from India does not seem a practical proposition at 
tlie iiresont time, there being an ample market in India for all Indian pro¬ 
duction. 
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66. The paper sold to Government during the past 16 years and the prices 
realised are as follows :— 





1019-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

192.2-24, 



Es. A. V, 

Ks. A. I*. 

Ra, ,A. r. 

R.«. A., r. 

R.a. A. i>. 

Unbleached Ptg. 

• 

0 5 3i 

0 4 9 

0 6 9 

0 4 0 

0 3 lOi- 

H. B. Curtg, 

• 


0 5 -li 

0 7 (i 

0 4 1) 

. • 

White Cart". 


0 5 9 

0 5 3 

0 7 6 

0 4 6 

0 4 11 

Azure Laid 



0 6 C 1 

0 7 8 

0 5 6 

0 5 2i 

Cream Wove Bank 


0 9 9 


0 10 0 



Unbleached Cartg. 



.. 


0 4 41 

0 3 lOV 

'White Ptg. 




■■ 

1 

0 4 li 

Tons 

• 

2715 

2714 

2790 

2435 

1654 


The prices at which paper was sold to Government during the war were 
‘2o per cent, to 40 per cent, below the pri<»s ruling in the basaar, and as a 
general rule, Government prices are 16 per cent, below market rates. 

67. The smaller newspapers use indigenous papers, hut the larger papers 
require a class which cannot be made in India, being chiefly made of mechanical 
pulp. 


B.—For I'ulp. 

68 to 72. As wa are not contemplating the manufacture of pulp for sale, 
we do not deal with this question except to emphasise the fact with regard 
to No. 70, that for certain classes of paper, sulphite wood -pulp from abroad 
will be necessary, however big the supply of bamboo pulp. 
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Vi. FOHkiGS CoMPETiltOK. 

Paper. 

73. Tho chief competing foreign countrie.s are the United Kingdom, 
Scandinavia, Finland and Germany. 

74. The papera where we meet the keenest competition ere. good class 
esparto grass papers and high class rag papers, also papers made from sulpliito 
pulp only. Good class writings, hanks and stamp papers are made from these 
materials : also blottings. 

75. The foreign papers eomiieting with our papers are chiefly made from 
wood pulp, esparto grass and rags. 

76. The following are the comparative prices for foreign and local papers 
during tho years specified :— 



77. Our information is gained by the Company's salesmen and its brokers 
•and agout-s with regard to tho prices of imported papers and particular care 
is taken to check these figures as the mill's prices are so largely influenced 
accordingly. Also tho mill has expert reports from, paper salosmcn in England 
indicating prices, and we consider tho inforraatiou we act on is entirely 
reliable. 

7H. Quotations in " Trade Journals ” approximate to the rates at which 
business can be transacted, but as stated in No. 77, we do not rely on this source 
for arranging our selling prices. Paper is often obtainable below the quoicd 
rates, the reduction being dependent on the keenness of the seller for business, 
the quality in question, the weight of the paper and other considerations. For 
these reasons a 5 per cent, to 7-i per oent. ruduetion may be scoured on a 
quiet market. 

7n. Our Home corres'pondp.ncc and “ Trade Journals " entirely eoinoido as to 
the keenness of English mills securing orders for India and elsewhere at prices- 
whieh leave no profit, but which enable them to keep the mill.s running and 
tlius reduce standing charges per ton of paper. 

The following. extracts from our Home Export’s reports will bear on this 
point ;—June 1923 “ Tho plain truth is that a good many of our mills aro 
selling p.sper at a distinct loss, particularly those cbisscs of paper which include 
E.S. Writings and Printings, Wrappings and Common Book papers. It is 
difficult to appreciate this condition of the market, but the most likely ex- 
planation is that the Home demond is poor and would be still further 
depressed by a general advance in prices.” February 1924. “ While some 

mills are busy enough to keep all machines going on full output and others 
are handicapped for lack of orders, tho complaint is general that prices are 
unremunorative. The wood pulp mills say they’ are selling Printings and 
'Writings at J per lb. below cost." April 1924 " Tho free Wood Mills are 
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•ondeavourin" to secure an extra \ per Ib. on their papers. These mills are not 
making profits and many of them arc carrying on under great difficulty. 

The following is an extract from the “ World's Paper Trade Beview ” of 
May .16th, 192-1:—“ The prices named by the Scottish correspondent of the 
World’s Paper Trade Beview as prevailing figures for esparto and wood free 
papers serve to show a difference in market values which certainly appear to 
exist. Espai'to paper at .lid. per lb. for making is a very near thing if costs 
are anything to work on, and yet there arc undoubtedly some mills taking 
orders at the price. It is almost an unknown price among consumers, however, 
the bulk of whom are quite accustomed to paying iljd. per lb. for second 
■(luality esparto and 4d. per lb. for first grade. In practice it is impossible to 
■sell below these figures with any hope of docent profit." 

80. This Company feels fqjeign competition chiefly in Bombay, Madras and 
'Calcutta. 

81. Apart from English and Scotch Mills, which are dealt with in Answer 79, 
Continental Mills have lieon assisted by exchange and the lower standard of 
wages which are received on the Continent in comparison with the United 
Xingdom. Since the War, American competition has not been very apparent, 
and Japanese has fallen off a lot in face of the cheap papers which can be 
landed in India. 

82. We give herewith oompar.-itiV 0 figures of rates of freight from our mill 
and from foreign porta of exportation, these latter including sea freights and 
landing charges :— 


B. P. M. 


B. 

P. 

.11. 

Imported to Calcutta and 
railed up-country. 



Bs. 




Es. 



Allahabad 

12 

8 

0 

a ton 

51 

8 

0 ton 

Rales taken for wagon 

Cawnpore 

J6 

8 

() 


.55 

8 

9 „ 

loads (.300 mds.). Freight 

Uelhi —vid Calcutta 

23 

0 

0 

• » 

(il 

0 

0 „ 

on imported pupera by 

Delhi—ind Bombay 





70 

13 

0 „ 

sea taken nt £2-6-0 a 

J.ahore -vid Karachi 

■in 

6 

0 

.. 

7-t 

6 

9 „ 

ton plus 10% for clear- 

Calcutta 

0 

0 

0 


35 

4 

0 „ 

ing, etc. 

Madras 

50 

0 

0 


35 

0 

0 „ 


liombay 

57 

<1 

0 


40 

0 

0 „ 

Imported to Bombay 









freight £. 1-15-fd. 


83. The following are examples of railway freights :— 


B. p. yi. 

JiiManee 

fnim 

Rrtm*e;;ungc, 

Rate per md. 

I)er mile 
WHgon loads. 

R.ate per md. 
per mile 
small lots 






niileii. 

pics. 

pies. ■ 

Allahabad 





392 

‘22 

•44 

Lucknnw 



. 


41)5 

•29 

■15 

Cawnpore 





612 

•23 

■43 

Delhi 



- 


782 

■21 

■43 

l^ahore 

• 


- 

- 

1,002 

■29 

•41 


11 2 
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»1. We have no aviilenco lo offer ia the direction of Continental papers 
coming out from Knglond. 

85. Compared with foreign manufaeturo, tho Indian mills are undoubtedly 
encountering far more difficulty thau Home manufacturers. 


(o) The upkeep of plant and machinery is very much heavier and has to 
be maintained without the nasistaiico of machine makeis, which 
is so easily gained at home. 

(li) The coat of expert labour, as meutioued in No. 47 is considerably 
liigher, whilst 

(c) The efficifincy of ordinary labour is .so much lower. 

(d) Th-c collection and transport of prim.ary raw materials has to be 

undertaken by the mill, whereas in^the T.mited Kingdom materials 
are obtainable from middle men in competition with uach other,, 
and c.onserjucntly are supplied at the minimum of effort, to tho 
mills. 


(f) Au.xillnry raw materials and consumahle stores are gencr.'illy no 

more costly Lo ilie Indian than to Homo mills, exccpliiiK freight 
and duty. DcteriuraLioii is a danger to l)C guurdeil against in 
some stores, while tho iicecssity for iliiv iiiainteiiniico of stocks 
of materials purchasable by Homo milts at short notice, is a 
distinct disadvantage for Indian mills. 
if) The chief disadvantages with regard to freights on finished goods 
are those mentioned in 63 and 64. 

(g) Stocks of spare parts have to bo heavy owing to the time it takes 

to replace breakages from home. The expansion of the Engineer¬ 
ing Industry, however, is lessening the disadvantages in this 
direction. 

(h) Serious losses are not infrequently caused by damage done in opening 

goods for Cusionjs examination, and duties levied upon our chief 
royuiremeuts are as follows ;— 


Ulpsrliing Powder, lti% 

China fMsy, 15% . 

Caustic Snd.a—iSoIid, 15% 

„ „ -Plakc, 15% . 

„ „ —Powdered, 1.5% 

Aluminoferric 1.5% 

Rosin, 15% .... 
Sulphite of Alumina 1.5% 
Machinery Parts—Felts, 21% 

. ,1 —Jackets, 2J% 

F„ „ —Wires, 2*% 

k „ „ —Belting, 24% 

Wood Pulp .... 


Tariff value, 
on Hs. 12 8 0 per cwt. 

8.5 0 0 pur ton. 

17 8 0 per cu t. 

23 on 
22 0 0 
Invoice value. 


Free. 


(i) The raising of capital at present in India for Paper Mills would be 
very e-xpensivc, if not impossiblo; this remark, however, appllea to 
several industries, but wo think in the ordinary course, tho Paper 
Industry H'oiild have to pay about 3 per cent, more for its capital 
in this country than in Europe. 


For many years the Company has not had to eront maohinory other than 
it could do under the supervision of its owm expert staff, so we are unable to 
give definite figures as to tho comparative coat of erecting machinery in India 
and England. Under existing circumstances out here and at home, we doubt 
if there is much difference in favour of either country. 
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86. Xos. (o), (d) aud (i) are permanent disadvantages, while (h), (c), (e), 
and (g.) are likely to be diminished in their intensity, although remaining for 
many years, (/) and (/i) arc disadvantages, the ineidenco of whieh remains 
very largely in the hands of Government and the Bailways. 


VIII. Eqx'ipmext. 

87. The Bengal Mill is amply largo to be an economical unit, the minimum 
of whieh, wu should say, would bo two machines making 8,500 tons annually. 

88. Both pulp and paper recjuirc expensive and elaborate machinery. 

89. About 60 per ocnt. of our total capital outlay was incurred on plant 
and machinery, the majority of the remainder being on buildings. 

90. The mill has for paper making machines with its supplementary 
preparing plant for dealing with the various classes of raw materials handled ; 
it is also fitted with various saving plant, and the whole has been brought 
into good and modern conditions during the pa.st few years. 

91. Wo consider the mill at Tlaneegungc compares favourably with the 
largo majority of mills mfikiiig similar class of paper in the United Kingilom. 

92. Methods of paper making have remained unaffected, except in small 
particulars where improvement la always taking place, during the past 10 
years. 

93. Bringing the plant up-to-date has improved without altering processes 
at the mill, but labour troubles have prevented the Company reaping the 
consequent advantages, e.xecpt in regard to elcctrifloation, whieh has been 
applied to about one-third of tho mill. 

Ql. We contemplate nb‘ replacements or extensions other than those under 
completion at the present time. 

Q,*). None of the plant is made in India, except joists, pulleys and small 
replacement jobs. 

VIII. Capital Accottnt. 

96. At the end of 1923, Block Account stood aa follows ;— 


Bb. 

Land. 1,66,339 

Buildings. 3,77,867 

Machinery. 7,53,377 

Siding . ... 337 

97. The amounts written off for depreciation during the life of the Company 
are as follows :— 

Bs. 

Buildings.12,91,848 

Machinery. 20,33,700 


in addition Es. 3,00,000 remain in hand to cover the completion of improvements 
and extensions. 

98. The sufficiency of the Depreciation Account was only achieved by a 
reduction in the capital of the Company, whereby the capital was reduced 
from Bs. 12,00,000 to Es. 3,00,000 in 1903-04. 

99. We estimate the present day cost of a mill similar to that at Bangeegunge 
would be :— 

I Bs. 

(a) Buildings. 16,00,000 

(h) Plant and machinery. 45,00,000 
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The coat of the present mill has been as follows ;— 

Bs. 

(a) Buildings.16,69,214 

(h) Plant and machinery. 27,64,611 

A new mill should be cheaper in operation than the mill at Kaneegunge, but 
with similar material, it is doubtful whether the difference would be very 
appreciable. 

100. The sums spent on plant and machinory in the following years were 


1917. 


Power Plant.Es. 1,76,720 @ 1—4Jirf. exchange 


Power Plant 


1018. 

. Bs 2,30,703 S 1- -4 Jjr/. do. 


1919. 


Befiners .... 
Machine Improvements 


• |Es. 96,860 @ 1—7 \\d. 


do. 


Steam plant 


1920. 


Bs. 61,463 @ 1/lOrf. do. 


1921, 


Bag Boilers, Evaporating . . . n 

Plant, Machine and Improvements . . C ^>®2,901 @ 1- 

■Heaters, Grass Boilers, Paper Gutters .J “ 


3 9/1 Cd to 1/od 


1922. 


.Machirio Improvements .... Ba. 2,60,216 @ 1—3 16/16d. ex¬ 
change 

1923. 

Keeling Machine and Steam Plant 
Improvements.Bs. 73,668 @ 1—4 l,'3d. exchange. 


1924. 


Pumps, Strainers, etc.I’s, 13,667 @ J/6rf. exchange. 

101. The authorised capital of the Company i.s Rs. 14,00,000 of which 
Bs. 8,88,22.5 have heen issued in Ordinary Shares of Rs. 25 each and 
Rs. 2,00,0(X) in Preference Shares of Rs. .50 each. 

102. Preference Shares carry 7 per cent, interest and have preferential claim 
on capital. Dividends have been paid up to date since the reduction of capital 
and the shares were floated when the Company was floated. 

103. .Vi7. 
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104. 


Dividends dlstriliutcd on 
ordinary share capital. 


Dividends distributed on 
prefeience shai-c capital. 






b“B. 

A. 

p. 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

Per cent 

1904 




Nil. 




13,965 

7 

1905 




Nil. 




13,965 

7 

1908 (half-year) 



8,000 

0 

0 

8 

13,965 

7 

1907 




25,33.1 

5 

4 

8 

14,(HK) 

7 

1908 




32,000 

0 

0 

8 

14,000 

7 

1909 




24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14.000 

7 

1910 




24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1911 




24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1912 




24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1913 




24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14,f)00 

7 

1914 




24,000 

0 

0 

6 

14,000 

7 

1915 




32,000 

0 

0 

8 

14,000 

7 

1916 




40,000 

0 

0 

10 

14,000 

7 

1917 




2,60,000 

0 

0 

52 

14,000 

7 

1918 




3,12,000 

0 

0 

52 

14,000 

7 

1919 




1,12,000 

0 

0 

62 

14,000 

7 

1920 




1,12,000 

0 

0 

62 

14,000 

7 

1921 




2,26,0fJ0 

0 

0 

25 

14.000 

7 

1922 




Nil. 




14.000 

7 

1923 



- 

Nit. 




14,000 

7 


105. The following 
Shares during 1904 to 

1904-1918 . 

1922-1923 . 


the averiige rate of dividend paid on the Ordinary 
1923 inclusive 15J per cent. 

i 6-J- per cent. 


106. The Company has a Debenture Loan of Rs. 7,00,000 carrying 6 per 
cent, interest, repayable in 1928, against which a Debenture Rodeiiiption 
Fund amounts to Its. 3,07,164-11-2 and Rs. 1,92,300 has not been issued, but 
has been lodged as security for overdraft with the Managing Agents. 

107. Tlie general reserves of the Company amount to Rs. 3,00,000 and has 
been set aside from profits. 

108. No further capita] is required. 


IX. Cost of Pbodvctiox. 

A. Worl-s Costs. 

109. The process from our raw materials to unbleached pulp, from un¬ 
bleached pulp to bleached pulp and from bleached pulp to jnijicr are so closely 
allied that separate accounts are not kept with the Company .and wo have, 
therefore, only been able to fill in Forms 1 and 4 in regard to paper-making! 
Estimated costs of tlie various operations could be supplied but we thought it 
preferable to .adhere to actual figures. The difference between bleached and 
unbleached pulp depends on the class of paper made, but generally it may 
be taken that to bleach a ton of unbleached grass pulp would cost Rs. 65 
at present rates. Form .6 has not been filled in as the Company does not 
undertake the manufacture of any chemicals and the various recovery pro¬ 
cesses are included in the cost of auxiliary raw materials. 
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110. The AVorks cost in 1023 was increased considerably by the low output 
arising generally from labour working slow; it is this factor which gave us 
an outturn of 547 tons per month instead of 700 tons. The increased cost 
per ton of paper we estimate at ll.s. 49 standing charges being practically 
the same for either output. 

111. Tho outturn taken as a basis for calculating our costs in answering 
this ((uestion wa.s 7,080 tons and the following estimated costs of making pulp 
and paper in a normal year are amended to meet the exiilanations given at 


the oval examination. 

To unhleachod 
pulp. 

To iiaper. 

Total. 


Rs. 

A. 1*. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

R.S. A. P. 

Raw materials 

. 212 

8 0 

37 8 

0 

250 0 0 

Purchased pulp 

. 50 

0 0 



50 0 0 

Mill labour 

. .52 

0 0 

12 0 

0 

64 0 0 

Pow-er and fuel 

Repairs and in.iintenancc of 

. 23 

build- 

8 0 

21 8 

0 

45 0 0 

ings and machinerj' 

. 16 

0 0 

16 0 

0 

31 0 0 

General services, etc. 

• • • 




13 0 0 

Taxes and insurance 

All other items, Hoad Office, 




6 0 0 

interest, etc. 

. 

• 



21 0 0 

Totat, 

. 




480 0 0 

AVorks (lost 

112. No, the mill does not have any detailed system of costing. 

459 0 0 


113. We regret we cannot give those details, but our Home correspondents 
advi.se us that esparto grass mills, selling their products at 3i per lb., have 
been working without profit, or at a loss. 


B. Overhead Charges. 

Depreciation. 

114. 2J per cent, is allowed by tho income-tax authorities on buildings 
and 7i per cent, on machinery; these figures seem to operate equitably. 

115. The sum required for depreciation at income-tax rates amounts to 
Rs. 41,730 on buildings and Us. 2,00,000 on machinery, these assets being 
valued at cost. Taking the a.ssets at depreciated value, the sums required 
are Hs. 9,446 and Rs, 66,603, respectivelj'. 

116. The depreciation required at present rates on tho value of a mill 
erected to-day on the scale of the Rancogungc mill would bo Rs. 37,500 for 
buildings and Rs. 3,37,500 for machinery. 

117. Tlie iharge per ton for depreciation on the mill at prime cost is 
Rs. 38-3-9 on present outturn and Rs. 29-14-2 07i capacity outturn. This 
calculation on depreciated value of block would mean a charge of Rs. 10-0-9 
per ton on present outturn and Rs. 7-13-7 on cap.acity outturn. On a new 
mill, such ns Raneegungc, with the present outturn. Rs. 67-1-11 would bo 
required for depreciation but on full capacity, this would be reduced to 
Rs. 44-10-9. 


IT .—irorSing Capital. 

118. At present the working capital required is about Rs. 15,00,000. The 
ijicreased outurn to the full capacity of the mill should not necessitate more 
than another Rs. 2,00,000 for the purchase of raw material, etc. 
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119. The Company has had to borrow in ordoi to provide itself with 
working capital. 

120. On the Jst of February 1923 the amount borrowed was Us. 3,99 ,.t 47 
at 1 por cent, above bank rate. 

121. The cost of one niOTitli’s output is' approximately lls. 2,78,000 or 
18 por t:ent. of the working capital. 

122. The average value of finished stocks is Us. 4,50,000 and the majority 
of the output is converted into cash within 70 days. 

123. The value of coal, stores and raw material stocks varies from 
Es. 7,50,000 to Rs. 11,00,000, the lower figures being reached at the com¬ 
mencement of the grass collecting season. 


111. — Age.nis' Comminsion and Head Offer. Expenses. 

124. The Head Office of the Company is at 103, Clive Street, Calcutta, 
where Balmer, Lawrie & Co., Ld., aro the Managing Agents. 

125. The annual amount of Head Office expenses is Rs. 89,658 for 1923 
.and the Managing Agents’ Commission is 15 per cent., this being 6 per cent, 
higher than normal owing to the Managing Agents having saved the Compai^ 
from liquidation by the provision of capital when none was obtainable in 
the open market. 

126. The Agents' commission is determined on the nett profits before 
deduction of debenture interest or depreciation. 

127. The cost per ton of paper of Head Office expenses is Rs. 13-10-7 but 
the ^Agents’ commission depends upon the profits, not on the turnover. 
These figures are on the present output, but on the full capacity of the mill, 
they would be Rs. 10-2-8 per ton. 


X. MANurACTraras’ Pbovitb. 

128. 9 per cent, to 10 per cent., if tlm industry is established and pro¬ 
tected. 

129. 7 per cent, debentures and fi per cent, preference shares might 
attract capital under the Conditions named, but it is doubtful. 

130. 12 per cent, to 14 per cent. 


Incidence per ton of paper. 

131. 



Fair return 

Dividend on 

Interest 

1923. 

on Ordinary 
Bharefl. 

preference 

Bharc». 

on 

Debentures. 


Ka. 

Fa. 

Rs. 

Present Output .... 

13-70 

2-13 

4-61 

Mill rapacity ... . . 

10-72 

1-67 

3-G3 


XI. Claim roa Pkotectiok. 

132. We claim that an abundant supply of raw materials, sufficiently 
■cheap power, labour .snd market conditions are all favourable to the establish- 
mon-t of the paper industr 3 ' in this country. In reply to Question 85 wo 
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Eot forth the difficulties which tlie industry meets, but in our experience, none 
of these difficulties prohibit the estuhlishiuent of a healthy industry provided 
the Indian market is protected from dumping by foreign manufacturers. 


B. 

Without protection we do not think the paper industry will develop tn 
any appreciable extent, for market conditions arc too uncertain owing to 
free imports of low-priced papers Uj permit confidence in any fair return for 
capital invested. 


It is difficult to answer this question. A period of protection in India may 
lead to the development of some other dumping ground for surplus pro¬ 
duction from foreign mills passing through periods of restricted local con¬ 
sumption. A period of protection for the Indian I’aper Industry should 
eihible it to develop local supplies in all directions, which may enable it tO' 
face fair foreign competition successfully. 

133. (a) We are not sure that large scale production would be reflected in 
any increase in economic production, except in the direction of n larger 
paper industry being likely to attract subsidiary industries in order to supply 
the varied needs of the paper factories, and these needs, if met locally, would 
likely be more economical than tho present method of indenting abroad. 

(b) Wo do not think tho supply of all India’s requirements from Tndion 
manufacturers is a practical proposition. In time if tho present industry is 
brought into a healthy condition, the lendoncy will be to try and meet all 
India’s requirements, that can he met, from local supplies of raw materials, 
but for many years we do not anticipate seeing any great difficulty in meeting 
India’s requirements of special classes of paper. 

mi. We consider the period of ati-css during lOll to 1918 proved coiv- 
clusively, not only the desirability hut the necessity of paper mills in this 
country. 

135. The paper industry seems to be peculiarly suitable for Indian economic 
conditions, in so far that the large proportion of labour used in its production, 
from the collection of raw materials to the handling of the finished product, 
requires no skill, while the skilled labourers require no exceptional qualifica¬ 
tion in the way of physique. These conditions, together with tho fact that 
India can supply the barge majority of tho needs of a paper industry, alfords- 
strong points in its favour. 

130. Wo fionsider protective duty should bo imposed on all classes of 
paper. Tho high class papers can easily stand such protection as wo ask for, 
and if the very low class papers are to be excluded from the tariff, the 
natural tendency will be to induce India to utilise a class of paper which 
cannot bo made in the c;ouiitry. As far as we can see, 90 per cent, of India’s 
requiremenbs can he made lnt;ally when tho industry has developed, and of 
the romainiiig 10 per cent., probably half only is of tho cheap class of paper 
known us “ News ” made from free wood. At present this, in common with 
other classes of paper, pays a 15 per cent, revenue duty, .and we believe a 
further 10 per cent., bringing it up to the 25 per cent, protective duty we 
ask may he placed on all imported papers, will inflict no undue burden on 
any interests. Should this belief not find support, wo would strongly urge 
that any exceptions to tho levy of protective duty on this class of paper, he 
made in the form of licenses to import. Exclusion from the tariff would lead 
to the import of “ News ” to take the place of other papers, which can be, 
and are being made, locally. 
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137. We do not anticipate liaving to ask for further protection than 
25 per cent., but should the paper market be influenced to an abnormal 
degree by depreciated exchanges or other causes, we presume the Tariff 
Board will be in existence to receive representations on this score. 

138. The protection received by the industry at present from the existing, 
customs duties is 15 per cent, on paper and Rs. 35 may bo taken as tho 
average freight, insurance and landing charges on foreign paper. This is gross 
protection, however, from which, in order to find the net figure, have to be 
deducted the import duties we pay upon mill Tiiaterials and the freight 
and handling charges on bringing our paper on to the market. In the case 
of Calcutta, the freight on paper .amounts to Rs. 6-6-0 per ton; in >^udras 
Rs. 50 and in Bombay Rs. 57. 

13!). Our reason for asking for 25 per cent, protection {)n schedule rates 
to be bused on market rates in India is, that we have found by experience 
that the present levy of 15 per cent, i.s not sufficient to prohibit foreign mills 
from selling at or below cost. Our own working figures show to us that on 
working the mills at their full capacity, it is not a difficult thing to reduce 
the cost of paper by 10 per cent, and we believe 25 per cent, is the minimum 
which will make foreign manufacturers look to other markets rather than 
sell their surplus production in India at or under cost. In asking for 25 per 
cent., we are hopeful of counteracting to some extent the advantages which 
many foreign mills hold by reason of ocean freights against the higher train 
freights of the local mills. In brief, wo consider the 25 per cent, protection 
asked for by Indian mills is necessary to enable them to continue selling their 
paper at present prices, and wo do not anticipate from the present condition 
of tho paper market, that if the protection is granted, the extra 10 per 
cent, in Customs duty will have the effect of raising tho price of pajmr, but 
that it will be reflected in the greater case with which local mills will find 
buyers for their output, thus enabling them to reduce their cost of miinu- 
facture. 

140. Wo trust our various replies have made it clear that the paper in¬ 
dustry’s petition for protection is based on tho que.stion of dumping, and 
i;onsequonlly has nothing to do with the years it has been established. 

141. We see no conflict between the claims for protection of paper ami 
of pulp, although the latter i.s raw material to the former. We feel that 
our arguments in favour of protecting the paper industry would be consi- 
dprably weakened, were we to object to the increase of duty on pulp. Pro¬ 
tected ptsper and free pulp would likely lend to the establishment of a paper 
industry based on foreign materials, and this is not in the interests of the 
country. Wo arc of opinion, however, that there is a vital difference between 
the protection asked by the two industries, for whereas the paper industry 
has a large Indian market to supply, wc are very doubtful if the pulp in¬ 
dustry can depend on other than export demand. If bamboo pulp is proved 
a better proposition for paper-making than pulp from tho raw materials at 
present in use, it is not unlikely that tho paper mills will make their own 
pulp from bamboo as they at present make it from grass. Wc, therefore, look 
upon the protection asked for by the pulp industry ns chiefly directed to the 
building up of an export trade. Hitherto the production of bamboo pulp as 
a marketable commodity, has not been proved, and we are doubtful whether 
supplies of this material will he forthcoming for at least two years. 'Whilst, 
therefore, considering a protective duty ngain.st wood pulp a necessary corol¬ 
lary to tho protection of paper, we would strongly urge that such duty may 
not come into effect for a period of two years, during which the paper mills 
may take steps to collect and handle local raw material, to take the place of 
imported pulp. With such concession, wo believe, the paper industry will be 
in no way hurt by the introduction of a reasonable duty on wood pulp, for 
although for reasons given in our reply to Query No. 34, it may be neces¬ 
sary for uianj’ j’ears to come to import a certain quantity of wood pulp, it 
will be in diminishing quantities, and thus add no insuperable burden to the 
costs of producing paper. 
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FORM I. 

.Sfateme.ni showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of paper 

during certain years. 


! 

.Sj£k Qttbstiox 101) 1 


j' 

1 

1 

! 

1914 j 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

- ______—j 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

1. i’liimiry Raw mntcriala . j 

1 

3,63.fio4 1 
! 

i;,S2,02fi * 

1 

6,70,007 ‘ 

0,71,240 

i 

2. Purchased Pulp 

3,03,470 1 

i 

13,90,054 i 

8,57,200 : 

6,5.5,758 

3. Auxiliary Raw Alatcriala . | 

1 

3,21,478 

7,27,779 ! 

1 

7,7.5,805 1 

7,36,000 

1 

4. lliU labour . . . ' 

1 

2.0u,802 

3,71.763 ! 

1 

4,20,554 1 

4,63,761 

I 

5. Power and Fuel . . j 

1,19,428 

i 

3,73.793 

1 

4,84,890 ' 

4,52,696 

6. Ordinary current repairs & 
maintenance of buildmgs, 
plant and machinery. 

1,11,318 

3,08,370 

3,05,263 

12,78,991 

7. General services, supervi- 

46,.’5G2 

62,249 

60,403 

83,824 

4ion, local oiUco chargoa 
and packing. 





S. Miscellaneous, e g. rent, 
municipal taxes, insur¬ 
ance, etc. 

10,032 

75,433 

■ 

09,911 

66,354 

0. Any other single item not 
enumerated above which 
amounts to ft% or more 
of the total expenditure. 


1 



Totai. 

14,77.753 

! 

39,03,003 

30,50,849 

34,08,624 

' 

Total production of xjaper manu¬ 
factured for tlje year . 

1 

i 

1 

i G,O0S 

i 

1 

i 

i 

j 6,982 

1 

6,208 

6,056 

tonSf 
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FORM IV. 

Statp.ment shoiving the loorJ^n cost per ton of finished paper. 


See Question 109. 



1911 

1921 

1922 

1923 


1 

Ps. A. V. 

Rs. A. r. 

! Kil. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Manufactured bleached* 

pulp. 

53 4 6 

114 0 2 

' lOS 0 8 

i 

102 3 9 

2. i'urchnsed bleached puljj . 

5(1 0 2 

232 10 3 

1 158 1 5 

99 14 1 

3. Auxiliary raw inutciia Is 

52 15 7 

121 10 8 

: 124 15 8 

112 1 7 

4. Mill labour 

33 14 10 

02 2 5 

‘ 68 10 7 

70 9 2 

C. Power and Fuel 

10 10 11 

62 7 1) ■ 

78 1 0 

68 15 3 

6. Ordinary current repairs 
and jnaiiitcnuneu of 
buildings, plant and 
,M.achinury. 

IS 6 5 

51 8 10 

49 2 10 

42 7 1 

7. General services, aupeivi- 
sion, local office charges 
and packing. 

7 10 10 

10 6 (J 

9 11 7 

12 12 11 

S. MUoellaneous, e. g. rent, 
luuiiicipal tu.ves, insur¬ 
ance, etc. 

9. Any other single item not 
enuineialed above which 
amounts to 5% or more 
of the total expenditure. 

2 10 4 

12 9 9 

11 4 3 

•• 

10 1 9 

Credit fur materials recorded 
(if any). 

Total production of fini.shed 
paper for the year. 

243 8 7 

0,068 

C(i7 8 4 

5,982 

688 0 9 

... 

6,208 

519 1 7 

6,665 tons. 


^This was subsequently correeted in oral evidence as “Primary raw 
materials/’ 
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. Statement II.—Supplementary information. .whmiUed by the Bengal Papier Mill 
Company, dated 21sl July 1924. 

We duly received your letter of the 0th instant with enclosure, which we return 
corrected herewith. 

We also enclose answers to the supplementary questions arising out of the oral 
examination, which wo hope will he found to give the information rwjuired. We 
may mention that we have original invoices substantiating the prices for foreign 
papers referred t^) in these further replies. 

In addition to the questions dealt with. Mi-. Ginwala asked for comparisons 
in cost through working pulp and paper processes under one roof or working the 
pulp at the scene of raw materials and the paper elsewhere. We regret that we 
have no jjartieulars on this matter and we have therefore omitted referring to it. 
Wc understand, however, other I’aper (Companies arc giving the information 
required, which wu heliove will (;over the necessary ground. 

Reply to supplementary questions arising out of oral examination. 

(i) Arising out of No. 7, I was asked to compare the freight payable at Mills 
situated in the grass fields and Mills situated in the coal tuilils. 

Mills sitiuited at Raneegumge !— Rs. a. p. 

1.J tons of grass from Ramnagar at Rs. 26-4-9 . . 99 7 0 

IJ tons of grass from Goilkera at Rs. 19-2 . . , 28 II 0 

6 tons of coal from Jherria/Raniganj at Ks. 9-12 . . 22 8 0 

Total . 90 10 0 

Assuming that all coal he drawn fi-om the adjacent colliery, the freight would 
bo reduced by Rs. 19-8-0, i.e. the total would bo Rs. 71-2-0. 


Jfills situated at Ramnagar ;— Rs. a. r. 

9 tons of grass ........ A'if. 

6 tons of coal from Jherria/Raniganj at Rs. 11-8 . . 69 0 0 

plus extra freight on say :— 

3 ton chemicals and materials per ton of paper at Rs. 16 .12 0 0 

Total . 81 0 0 


(ii) Q. What is tho total rent and royalty on grass and how does the freight on 
esparto grass from Spain to Glasgow compare with the freight on sabai grass from 
the fields to Rancegungo 7 

A. In 1923 the following .sums were paid in lenl and royalty :— 


Sabai Grass. Rs. 

♦ Ramnagar ........ '15,000 

Nagpur— 

Singbhum and Porahat ...... 29.332 

Ronai ......... 1,000 

Gangpur ......... 1,000 

Nagra ......... 5,500 

Kali-Hati ......... 3,500 

(Forest not worked) —- 

Total . 79,332 


• Paid to Gonti-actor who developed tlin field. 


From these fields we collected 131,835 inds. 
mds. from the follov-ing fields :— 

and in 1914 we collected 113,092 

Mds. 

Nagpur ...... 

99,286 

Ncpalgunge ..... 

13,800 


Total . 113,092 


N.B. —In 1914 wo worked other forests through Contractors, but have no record 
of rent paid. 
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The iiricc of Sjianish esparto c.i.f. United Kingdom is at present £6 10^. Od. 
and is generally carried in chartered vessels on which the freight might be taken 
at 10«. to 12s. 6d. per ton. 

(iti) Q. Give x>articulara of costs as called for in No. 20, for each field, for 
1923-24. 


A. 


1923. 


Rs. A. P. 


Per ton. 

Hagpur ;— 

Average price paid to Contractors . •. • . . 26 2 6 

Rent . . . . . . . • . .046 

Railway freight . . . . . . • .900 

Press and Godown Rents . . . . . .436 

Management and Porost Establishment Charges . .796 


Total . 56 4 0 


The total grass collected was 81,670 mds. and the total available 135,000 mds. 


1923-24. 


Eamnagar ;— 

Cutting.• 

Carting. 

Baling. 

Loading into Wagons. 

Railway Freight ...... 

Rent ........ 

Establishment Expenses .... 

Total 


Rs. A. p. 
Per ton. 

. 11 13 0 
. 8 7 0 

. 2 3 6 

. 0 5 1 

. 13 13 1 
. 23 10 0 
. 4 3 6 


. 64 12 2 


The total grass collected was 50,163 mds. and the total availablu 150,000 mds. 
iv) Q. Give actual quantities of grass collected fnim total areas in pre-war and 
post-war years. 






191.3-14. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 





Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Nagpur 




99,286 

99,400 

81,670 

Ramnagar 



• 

. not worked 

82,637 

50,16.5 

Lansdowne . 



• 

• • • 

46,5.55 

\U. 

Sahebgungo . 




. .50,293 

19,851 

tt 

Ncpalgungo . 




59,686 

29,277 

if 

Pirpainti 




4,506 

.Vi/. 

tt 

Bariarpur 




9,300 

ft 

tt 





223,071 

277.720 

131,835 


In 1922-23 and 1923-24 further supplies could have boon drawn from all those 
.areas, had they been required. 
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Q. Whal is the value and charges on bleach, aUiminofcriic, China clay iiiiportecJ 
from England in 1914 ? 

A. 

Hleach. Aluminoferric. China clay. 

(tj) England. England. Engl.md. 

(6) £5 per ton. £2-10-0 per t«3ii. £1-10-0 per ton. 

(e) Calcutta. Calcutta. Calcutta. 

{(J) £2 per ton. £1 per ton. €1-10-0 per ton. 

(e) Rs. 4 per ton. Tl.s. 2-8 per ton. Rs. 2-8 per ton. 

(/) lls. 8 per ton. Rs. 8 per ton. Rs. 2-8 [icr ton. 

{g) 5% on invoice value. S'lo on invoke value. S'jo o" invoice value. 

The latest price for lime is Rs. l.n-10 iier ton f.e.r. Katni, whence the freight is^ 
Rs. 16-13. 

(j;) Arising out of the einploymeiit of 14 Euiopeans at Raneegunge, unfavour¬ 
able compai'isons were made with T.ucknow, where I was informed that Europeana 
are not used. My information, however, is that up to a short time back, the 
Lucknow Mills had 5 or 6 Europeans in its employ. 

(ri) The total customs duties paid by us on auxiliary matenals in 192.3 were 
as follows :— 

Rs. A. e. 

Bleaching powder ...... 24,539 14 0 

China clay.. 0,750 0 0 

Tliese coinmoditie»s rmjy be expected to bn our chief importations of auxiliary raw 
materials in future, and e.’iemption from duty wouhi give .a relief of approximately 
Rs. 5 a ton of paper made, or an adv'aiitago of I’per cent, on the average valuo of our 
paper. 

(vii) The outturn taken us a basis for calculating our costs in answering this 
question was 7,680 tons, and the following cstimate.d costs of making pulp and 
paper in a normal year are amended to meet the explanations given at the oral 
examination. 



To un 









bleached 

To 

paper. 

Total. 


pulp. 








Coal. 

2.3 0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Raw materials 

162 8 

0 

37 

8 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Purchased pulp . 

50 0 

0 


. 


50 

0 

0 

Mill labour 

62 0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

Power and fuel . 

23 8 

0 

21 

8 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Repairs and maintenance of 

15 0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

Buildings and Machinery. 









Genera] Services, etc. . 

. • 


. 

. 


13 

0 

0 

Taxes and insurance . 

•• ' 


■ 



0 

0 

0 




Tot.m. 

N. 


459 

0 

0 


WfirLi C'oaf. 

All other items, Hoad Office, interest, etc . . . 21 0 0 


480 0 0 
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Id reply- to remarks by the President regarding the effect of the suggeati-d 
protective duty, we take the following three classes of paper: \Vhitc Printing, 
Badami and Cream Laid. The estimated costs of chemicals and materials for these 
papers on April 1923 working are respectively: Rs. 3fl0; Rs. HU ; Rs. 380 per ton 
of paper. To the.se have to he added the standing charges set forth in Answer 
Ko. Ill, amounting to Rs. 180 a ton. This shows a total all-in cost for White 
Printing of Rs. 630 p»)r ton, which almost exactly coincides with the English valua¬ 
tion of Rs. .’525 of this pa}>er based on current rates at Homo. German Mills, how¬ 
ever, are selling in Calcutta at Rs. 626 per ton whereas we have to try and sell 
at Rs. 572 per ton net, i.e. Rs. 665 less 14 per Jcnt. discount, in order to have 
Rs. 47 to cover de^ireciation and dividends. 

In the same manner, Cream Laid, with an all-in cost of Rs. 660 is valued an 
exactly the same figure on the English market. Austrian papers are sold it 
Calcutta at this figure or Rs. 660 and wo try to sell at Rs. 700 Jess 14 per cent, 
discount or Rs. 602, in order to have Rs. 42 to cover depn^ciation and profit. 

Radumi paper with an all-in cost of Rs. 355 is valued on the English market 
at Rs. 420 and we try to sell at Rs. 452 net, i.e. Rs. 526 less 14 per cent. It is 
this paper which might be replaced to some extent by Newsprint, quoted to-day 
in England at Rs. 350 per ton and offering in Calcutta from Germany at Rs. 345. 

26 per cent, duty instead of 15% on foreign papers would mean that Getamn 
Wiiitc Printing could not be placed on the market under Rs. 572 on the present 
basis of return to the Manufacturer and Importer, whereas Cream Laid would 
similarly coat Rs. 610. 

Such protection would therefore facilitate the sale of our paper at present prices, 
and assuming a gradual improvement in efficiency of 10 per cent, on our all-in 
costs with the increase of outturn, we should be able to sell White Printing at 
Rs. 572 against an all-in cost of Rs. 473, whilst ('ream Laid would be sold at 
Rs. 602 against an all-in cost of Rs. 504 thus making a reasonable allowance for 
depnxsiation and profit. 

25 per cent, on foreign New'sprint would only bring the selling price up to 
Rs. 350 or Rs. 5 below the cost of our Padami, and although this competiticn 
might cut into our Radami trade, tho indisputably better qualitiea of the Badanii 
should better enable us to sell our outturn. 

It will be noted that all comparative foreign prices arc taken at Is. id. exchange, 
and it may bo mentioned that before the War when we were selling Radami at 
a net price after allowing for discounts of Rs. 233, we wore selling at a loss, due 
in a degree to the pressure of competition from Newsprint, at that time selling at 
Rs. 210. 

A further point on which I was questioned was as to whether it was possible to 
show the disadvantages Indian paper suffers in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 
During 1923 the Company paid Rs. 44,215-9-0 as duty on materials, stores, etc., 
equal to Rs. 7 per ton of paper made. It was shown'in the oral evidence that the 
Mill suffered in comparison with foreign Mills from increased cost of expert supervi¬ 
sion to the extent of 2-Stlis of Rs. 1,88,013 or Rs. 11 a ton. To this must be added 
the {decreased efficiency of Indian compared with European labour, and assuming the 
outturn of 540 tons monthly with Indian labour, would be 640 tons with European 
labour, the decrease in efficiency might be taken at 15 per cent, of the standing 
charges of Its. 180 or Rs. 27 per ton. 

Thus the disadvantages on the question of duty, supervision and efficiency 
amount to Rs. 45 a ton. This sum added to the c.i.f. costs of foreign paper would 
show a c.i.f. cost, excluding duty, on foreign paper at Its. 503 a ton for White 
Printing and Rs. 631 a ton for Cream Laid against Indian costs of Rs. 625 and 
Rs. 560 respectively. 
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Allowing for an anticipated future 10 per ce.it. reduction in coats, our papcr.s 
would then compare with foreign coats aa follows :— 

Foreign.!! 
lla, Ra. 

White Printing . . . ... . 473 fi03 

Cream Wove ...... 604 631 


Thua our present total disadvantages are:— 


T.*ck of expected efficionty in cost of cheini' 
cals and materials. 

Duty. 

Expert supervision .... 
Decreased efficiency Indian labour . . . 


While 2.6 per cent, on foreign psitein would bo . 


White Prtg. Cream Wove. 


52-8 

56- 

7- 

7- 

11- 

11- 

27- 

27- 

97 8 

101. 

114* 

121' 


From these figar.is it appoir.s that a 2.5 per cant, protective duty should enable 
Indian Alills to meet present foreign competition, and should just about countcr- 
b.alancc the dis idvantages of the Indian M inuficturci. Whether foreign jMipors can 
be still further reduced in price is a point on which wo cannot offer evidence, but 
ill view of the fact that English Mills are generally having difficulty in covering 
expenses and that Continental paper is boing imported at lower than English prices, 
it seems prob.ablo that foreign papers are unlikely to sell at very much lower prices 
than at present. 

(viU) .llovrs. John Dicliimoii <£■ ('n .—This Company’s representation to the 
Hoard came to our liands, as it had been sent to all their Branohos with the purpose 
set forth in the following paragraph from their covering letter 

“ Wo believe, a.s you will find, that this covers the ground fairly oxtensively. 
and hope that you will be able to make nsc of the thesis in connection 
with any papei' agitation or protest through the Indian doalers, wliich 
you may be able to arnangin" 

We may mention that their representation and covering letter has been fairly 
widely circulated and the above extract affords explanation for their statemonts, 
several of which are so inaccurate that wo avail ourselve-s of your permission to 
coniiiiunt on them. 

In paragraph 4 Messrs. .John Dickinson claim that a protective d\ity would 
pen.alis(! areas situated remote from the place of manufacture, but in paragr>ij)h 14 
they state that owing to cheaji soles by Indian Alills “ in con.serjUL'iice practically 
no comjietitive imported paper is found in these markets.” In our experienee, 
neither paragrajih is irorrect. 

In par.igrnph ti it is suggpstf.l tli.at the cost of p iper places it beyond the 
pocket of 00 pc.' C'.nit. of the p.?jple who.se consumption, baseil on three hundred 
milions, is consiiiei'cd to be half a pound per head. ITow far the consumption is 
affnidcd by cost, we need not labour, for conditioos in vaiious countries, social, 
hygienic and educational, make a comparison valueless. 

Ill so far as Xo. 7 is concerned, we emphuticnlly protest against the inference 
tliat the difference in the cost of indigenous and (’ontinantal paper is such as to 
effect the haiikniptey of newspapers, whose paper hills must he compaied to their 
total revenues, it being a generally aecopted fact that many' papers have sold their 
issues profitably at a lower cost than the cost of the paper alone. Similarly the 
duty on paper is a very sinali item in the cost of education and not such as to 
.press heavily on the population. 
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Paragraph 8 of Messrs. John Dickinson’s letter contains what wc can only 
term a deliberate mis-statement, for they ate perfectly well aware that Indian Mills 
have for many years supplied the major requirements of the Government of India. 

‘Paragraphs 13 and fth. These comments are characterised by an ignorance 
which in view of the figures laid before you as to our Capital, etc., require no travers¬ 
ing from us, but wc would wish to emphasise particularly the following remark in 
15 :—“ Such enterprises... .as arc run in the interests of the owners, are showing 
excellent results.” This paragraph although we doubt if Messrs. John Dickinson 
have any substantial information to base their opinion on, is an interesting indica¬ 
tion of the possibilities of paper making in this country. 

With reference to the concluding remarks from paragraph 16 onwards, our 
tendered evidence has dealt with, and vre only have to add that in spite of the 
stated fact “ that the general situation in the paper trade universally is most preca¬ 
rious and in the last 12 months about half a dozen ilritish ('oiiccnis have had to 
close down,” yet Messrs. John Dickinson and other English Exporters have been 
dealing in Continental paper at lower rates than those obtainable from English 
MiUs. 

It is against competition such as is indicated in Messrs. John Dickinson's con¬ 
cluding paragraph, assisted by a collapse of foreign exchanges, that wc ask for 
protection of an indigenous industry supplying 3.5 per cent, of the country’s require¬ 
ments, with possibilities of great expansion. 


Shiferncnt III. — Kotf, dated dOtli AlwusI 102i, suhmitlcil by the. India 
Paper Pulp Company. Limited, and endowed by the lienr/al Vapjer Mill 
Company. 

. See statement TII of the India Paper Pulp Company, Limited. 
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THE BENGAL PAPER MILL CO., LTD. 


B. —Orai.. 


Evidence of Mr. H. W. CARR recorded at Simla on 3rd July 1S24. 

President. —-Oil puRp. I of your representation you say that tlie full capa¬ 
city of the Mill is about 700 tons per mensem; that comes to about 8,400 tons 
per annum. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

/•’resilient.—But I see the largest outturn you h.id for any one year was 
6,600 tons. 

Mr. ('arr. —Wo have started a fourth m.achino sinco then. We bought the 
Gw.alior Mill but could not run it at a profit owing to transport difficulties, 
and so removed the whole plant, with the Maharaja's approval, down to 
Itanigungc. 

Presulr.nt. —When was this? 

Mr. Carr. —End of 1922 we got it running. 

President. —What was the full capacity of your plant at Ranigungc before 
that? 

Mr. Carr. —About 7,000 tons. 

President.—In answer to question 7 you say that the most impoitant fac¬ 
tors in selecting a site for a paper mill are water, coal and raw materials. 
Which is the most important? 

Mr. Carr. —Water is tho essential thing: then comes coal. 

President. —I can understand that water is essential for it would he very 
expensive to bring water from several miles away- But what about coal? You 
:iso six tons of coal for a ton of paper as against three tons of raw materials. 
So tho transport of coal must be a very important matter. 

Mr. Carr.—Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —Then it is of advantage to a paper mill to be near its coal? 
On the whole, you consider that you are favourably situated at BanigungeT 

Mr. Carr.—Yea, except for supervision. 

President. —You are nearer your coal and raw materials than the Calcutta 
firms, but as against that you have got tho freight on the finished paper to 
the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President.—But it must be less than either tho freight on tho coni or the 
freight on the raw materials? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —Coming now to question 8, you have said In the letter for¬ 
warding your representation that yon would like the answer to be treated as 
confidential. The information does not appear to bo of any great importance. 

Mr. Carr. —Tt might bo useful for competitors to find out what paper wo 
are going to make. 

Afr. Giiiina’n. —They can .always find out what paper you are making, but 
they may not find out tho exact quantity you aro making of each kind. 

President.—I do not know whether we really caro whether these percent¬ 
ages are •published or not for it is only a subsidiary piece of information. 
Still, r should doubt myself whether it is worth while treating it os confiden¬ 
tial. ■ ' 

Mr. Carr. —Big users may bo influenced by tho fact that this company 
manufactures only 34 per cent, of printings, whereas .mother mill makes 66 
per cent. I prefer to treat it confidential, but T .mi not very strong on it. 
On tho whole, if you prefer, T withdraw the ‘ confidential ' there. 
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Prcsiilent. —I think the most important thing is what arc the kinds of 
paper in which the Indian manufacturer has really an advantage. The 
second point is what are the kinds of paper in which he is so much at a 
disadvantage that he is not likely to make them. 

Mr. Carr. —I am answering the latter point fir.st. We are never likely 
to make newsprint. It is practically entirely made from mechanical wood 
pulp. 

Mr. Giiiwala. —Do you mean your factory or India us a whole? 

.Mr. Carr .—India as a whole. I do not sec when Indian companies are 
going to mako mechanical wood pulp. 

Mr. Giniuala. —But the chemical pulp may become nearly as cheap? 

Mr. Carr. —Experience is .Tgainst that. 

President. —Subject to the possibility of bamboo pulp being usable, you 
do not see any prospect of newsprint paper being made in India? 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

President. —Naturally we shall ask Messrs. Andrew Yule ifc do., when they 
come, about the bamboo pulp. Are there any other kinds of paper of soiue 
importance which arc not likely to be made in India? Wliat i am thinking 
of is the more expensive kinds. 

Mr. Carr. —Very high class varieties we cannot m.ike here in India. 

President. —Things like papers made from linen rags? 

Mr. Carr. —No. We can make under present conditions a good printing 
paper which escapes competition of the cheapest Continontal paper and in 
that wc can compete against foreign manufacturers on a fair basis. 

President. —Aro there any of these jiapers that .you have enumerated in 
^which the Indian demand is supplied practically entirely from India,—wher.i 
'the imported paper hardly comes in.** 

Mr. Carr.—Badami is almost entirely Indian. 

President.—la all the rest you are in competition with the foreign manu¬ 
facturers? 

Mr. Carr. —There is also the unbleached—the old Government war print¬ 
ing—where there is no competition. 

President. —Do you supply “ unbleached ” to Government only, or is there 
any general sale for that kind of paper? 

Mr. Carr .—No. 

President. —The importance of this question lies on the fact that these 
two kinds, badami and unbleached, come to nearly half of your output. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —It is an important fact that in respect of half of your output 
you aro not subject to foreign competition. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —And, therefore, I take it that the price in India is more or 
less governed by internal competition? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, to some extent because these qualities aro not in direct 
competition with foreign paper. 

President. — Badami paper and unbleached between them are 415 per cent. 
<if your output, and the price of the foreign paper does not come in, so pre¬ 
sumably it is governed by internal competition. 

Mr. Carr. —The question of substitution then comes in. Anybody using 
badami, lor instance, in the bazar would use any cheap foreign paper. 

President. —Then in that case what kind of foreign paper would be sub¬ 
stituted for badami or unbleached? 

Mr. Carr. —Any cheap whites. 

President. —How would these cheap whites that you arc referring to com¬ 
pare in price with badamis or unbleached? Are there cheap white papers 
which are imported at the same price as you sell your badami or unbleached? 
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Mr. Carr. —It is pretty near that. They class it second clan printing. 

l’rc.iident .—Would not the cheap brown paper compete f.;r wrapping 
piirpo.ses? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

rrcsideiit .—So that these kinds of paper are subject to competition though 
not with papers of exactly the same kind? 

Mr. Cnrr. —Ycs. 

Firsident. —In answer to question 10 the information you give is in 
jjiactice the Indian paper manufacturer finds that he is compelled to supply 
n considerable variety of different kind.s of paper. Could you explain to us 
how that arises? Sujipose you ceased to manufacture certain kinds 
paper, would that involve you in difficulty? 

Mr. Carr. —I'nder normal conditions—I do not call them normal at pre¬ 
sent -a man who Ls buying white paper will sometimes want some of our cheap 
badumi with it, and he won’t place the order with the firm for the indigenous, 
whites without the badaini. 

Mr. Cinu'iilo. -What is it duo to? 

Mr. Carr. —Ho likes the hadami, and hefore the war we were supplying. 
badami at cost or a little below coat. Then again competition was keen, and 
we have got to meet all his requirements. It i.s much the same way with Gov¬ 
ernment. Wc take anything from Government rather than let it go Home. 
At the present moment we are taking losses on some of our paper rather than 
allow orders to go Home, because they are practically essential for our mills. 

rrruident .—The position simply i.s that, in order to meet the wishes of 
your customers, you have got to bu able to suppls' a large variety of different 
papers? 

.Mr. Carr.—Yea. 

rrisideitf ,—It stands to reason that that must tend to rai.se your costs. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—Who is this fiidian Director? 

Mr. Carr .—llai Sahib Tshan Chandra Ohose. 

Mr. Ginwula .—Is he a business man? 

Mr. Carr. —He has not had a business career. He is on the Board of the- 
“ Equitable " Coal Company, and he is on several commerical undertakings 
now. He was the head of one of the colleges ami he has been u shureholder 
for many years, 

Mr. Cinirala .—As rcg.ards your answer to Question 7 is it not considered 
necessary for paper manufacture that the site should bo in close proximity 
to the raw material.s ? 

Mr. Carr .—^Thc nearer the better. 

^fr. Cinu-ala _The tendency now is, so far as the manufacture of pulp is 

concerned, to have the pulp factory in very close proximity to the primary 
raw materials. 

Mr. Carr. —W'ater carriage gives more eheaplv the same advantage as wo 
have in railway carriage. 

.Mr. (rinirala. —In your case that does not hold good? 

^^r. Carr .—In our case for many years our big field of grass was Cbot.v 
Nagpur which means only a small freight. 

■Vr. Gimralu .—That is pretty nearly exhausted? 

i1/i. Cnar .—From the labour point of view difficulties have increased but 
not from less giass growing on it. 

Mr. Gin wain .—You do not wish to sny, that it is exhausted, but it has 
become unremunerativc. My point is that, as you are situated just now, you 
cannot sny you are in clo.se ptoximity to your primary r.ow’ materials. 

Mr. Carr.—t think we arc. All along Bengal Nagpur Ifailway we get 
our grass. The Mill is 80 to 100 miles from Chakradharpur. 

Mr. Giiiirala.—So that you think that, so far as you are concerned, you 
are favourably situated as regards your raw materials? 

Mr. Carr. We think wo are not unfavourably situated. 
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^Ir. Cinxula. —Of course with regard to coal you arc quite all right. 

Mr. Carr. —We have got it uu(l.=:r the Mill but we do not use it from 
there; we buy it from the Rauiguiige fields. 

Ml. Oinirala .—You use six tons or more of coal for one ton of finished 
paper and 5 ’ou may be using only three tons of grass, Imt the freight on the 
throe tons of grass may be a good deal more than on the 6 tons of coal. 

.Ifr. I.'tifr .—1 think it is about the same. I have not got the figures here 

President. —Do you mean the same rate as per niaund of grass as for coal? 

Ml'. Can-. —No. The cost of three tons of grass against 6 toi;s of coal, f 
will take a note of tliis and lot you know* 2f) per cent, of our coal we bring 
over a tram line wo have just put down from .a colliery in the next field not 
800 yards away. We hope to make that 25 to 60 per cent, to save in fieigut. 

Mr. (,'inwnla. —It is very difficult really to estimate the relativo advant¬ 
ages of being nearer to ooal than to raw' materials? 

Mr. f'tirr. -Yes. It is all a matter of balancing. You may be vc'rj near 
to your rew iiinteiials at some site in the ilamnagar field whore all our 
grass could bo secured but you would be hopelessly aivay from the coal. 

Mr. (lininilii. —Do not you think it is cheaper to take your coni than to 
take your raw materials over a long distance? In most countries wtiere they 
manufacture pulp on a large scale they generally make the pulp near the 
raw materials. 

■Ifr. Cnrr. —In Austria and Germany they use water power for any big pnlp 
factory. In Noiway thej’ are raising steam by water power. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Ordinarily speaking it is very difficult to use only electric 
power for manufacturing pulp? You will have to have some steam? 

Mr, Ciirr. —There is only one mill T have heard of raising steam by elec¬ 
tric power. 

Mr. Oinirala. —You may have very big electrodes .and things like that to 
boil your water and that is not a practical proposition in .ill cases, so that 
yon have got to have some means of generating some steam and, as I pointed 
out to you, manufacturers must find it cheaper and convenient to take the 
coal to tho raw materials. 

Mr. Oarr. —We will lake the longest lead of grass which is flamnagar and 
our freight comes to approximately lls. 0-8-6 ii maund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is nearly Us. 14-8-0 a ton, taking 27 mds. for a ton. 

Mr. Carr. —I will look that point again and send you information.* 

Mr. OiiuraJa. —It is rather important to find out whether you are con- 
venientlj’ situated with reference to your raw materials. Rven if your coal 
is cheap, as I pointed out to you, still you may be at a great disadvantage, 
in other re.spects and you have got to show that you are not. 

Mr. Carr. —I cm not sure if it is not in’the answer here. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In answer to Question 20 you say that the freight on grass 
is Rs. 9 per ton, and in answer to Question 57 you show the freight on 
Ronigunge coal as 13^ annas. That is Rs. 5 against Rs. 27 on grass. 

Mr. Oarr. —What yon say does come up. We pay le.ss on our coal and 
more on our grass. Rut, of course, if we were taking the coal to the grass, 
tho figures would look very different. Hero we draw 15 miles, there we will 
draw 80. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yours is a kind of raw material which you do not have in 
any one place. You must have a very large radius for your supply? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In amswer to Question 8 you also show a small peiccnlage 
of niottiiig.s. Antique and Colours. That cannot he feconomicnlly sound. It 
is too small .a proportion, is it not? , 

Mr. Gfirr. —Take the Blottings—it is only a small quantity but wc may 
p.mke only 3 makings per .annum and thus each making may bo profitable. 


* Sec Statement II (i). 
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Mr. (iihwala. —TSTiat is the smallost quantity that you can iiiaiiufucturo 
at a time without losing much over itP 

Mr. Carr. —It ia difficult to say. 

3//'. Oi'nwnla .—AVhat is the smallest order that you can accept? 

Mr. t’njT.—About 3 tons. 

Mr. Kale. —You say you follow the caustic soda process. 'What is the 
alternative process? 

Mr. Carr. —I do not know of any other process on a big scale for grass. 

il/r. Kale .—You think this is the most economical process? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

IT. H.sw M.siebials. 

A. — Primary. 

Presideiit. —1 should like to begin by saying that T regard this as the most 
important section of the cvidencO) and T should like you to know from the 
start that you have not yet convinced me that all is for the beat for your 
Company in the best of all possible worlds, as far os raw materials are con¬ 
cerned. I see. that the quantity of grass you use is 0,500 tons annually, and 
of the other materials less than 5,000 tons. 

.1/r. Carr. —Yes 

Pre.side.iit .—It is clear that gr.sss is the most important. Hus tlieie been 
any change since the war in the proportions of the various materials you use? 

Mr. Carr. —Sinco the war we h.^vc been using less grass. 

President. —"What arc the reasons? 

Mr. Carr. —I am not quite sure in which order to put them. Labour for 
collecting has been one of the most difficult, and shortage of railway wagons. 
Since the war we have been working up the grass supplies, and wc. have been 
using more in 1923 than in 1922 and we shall be using more in future; but 
the cost of labour has been rising tending to make it more expensive. The use 
of grass declined owing to the use of imported pulp being cheaper. That 
condition has been overtaken and wc are using more grass. One reason why 
wo were using less grass was that we were rebuilding the mill. We had to 
remove the whole of our grass boilers and the whole arrangement was ui>set 
for nearly 15 months. 

President. —To what extent do you anticipate that this proportion will be 
altered ? 

Mr. Carr. —We expect to u-se about 3 lakhs of maunds of grass, tbiil ia 
about 12,000 tons. 

President. —The point is this. At present you use 6,500 tons of grass to 
about 4,800 tons of other materials. 'Wlien you get to what you regard es 
your normal condition of affairs the consumption of grass will go up and of 
the other materials will go down. What would be the amount of the transfer** 

JVf?-. Carr. —The tr-ansfer would be about 1,300 tons from pulp to gv.rss. 

Preaident. —.\t the end of your answer you say " The proportions of 
these material.s have been largely dictated by the necessities of the situation 
lather than by selection.” Could you amplify this statement aud explain it 
to us? 

Mr. Carr. —Industrial labour troubles have increased the necessity for 
pulp. We have had sever.al partial strikes aiid wc have had twe 
or three full strikes, but in the partial strikes when grass boiling is shut 
down, if we have the bleached pulp, we can keep the mill running and thus 
save what is always a heavy los.s—closing the mill. Then again, ship¬ 
ping, in a lesser degree, has not lioen so dcpeiidablo ns before the war, and 
tho result was that wo kept bleached pulp in reserve against delay in arrival 
of supplies that came out from Home. Again, after the war bleach went off 
in quality very much, and wc often found that instead of using a 10 per 
cent, bleach to make white paper we had to use even 27 to 30 per cent. 
Then we sometimes ran short of bleach, and we would have been compelled 
to stop nnaking white paper if we had no bleach to carry on, so that we 
have been using more bleached pulp tlian we would under normal conditions. 
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PresidKni. —Apart flora these partial strikes to which you refer, has ihe 
use of imported pulp been rendered necessary by the conditions under which 
labour is now working as compared with tho period before the warP During 
the last three or four years have the normal conditions under which labour 
has been working affected the use of imported pulp in any wayp 

Mr. Carr. —Labour has been working very much worse than before the 
year. They ore now getting such high wages that they are not regular in 
attendance, and that again necessitates using some half prepared materials, 
such as pulp, instead of preparing it ourselves. 

President. —Are things as bad ns thatP Has there been any improvement? 

Mr. Carr. —I think they are improving a little. 

President. —If it were a permanent state of affairs, it would be a per¬ 
manent handicap to industries in India? 

Mr. Carr. —I think all industries in India are suffering from the fact 
that wages have risen above tho standard of living. 

President. —I don’t want to go any further on this point as it comes up 
later. Now, in answer to Questions 14 and lf5 you givo the quantities of raw 
materials requircd'to make a ton of paper. I take it that, in each case, the 
assumption is that, if you made paper entirely out of grass, you would 
require 3 tons of grass, and similarly if you made paper entirely out of wood 
pulp, it would bo 1‘2 tons? 

Mr. Carr. —That is our assumption in each case. , 

Mr. Cinxala. —What percentage do you get out of waste paper? 

Mr. Carr.—The best sort of white we get up to 65 por cent. 

.1/r. Ginwala. —So that wo have got to add that, have wc not? 

Mr. Carr. —We do not count waste paper as a raw material. It is a kind 
of filling, There is no strength in waste paper. 

President. —How far are the papers you manufacture made of one kind of 
raw materi.a1 only? Are the majority of them made out of a mixture of 
some kind P 

Mr. Carr .—All are made of mixtures except badami and brown which are 
chiefly made out of jute. 

President .—Are theie any kinds of paper for which wood pulp is indis¬ 
pensable? 

Mr. Carr .—Yes, there are ono or two kinds. 

President. —I mean kinds that you commonly make. 

Mr. Carr .—Yes, they are high class typewriting and hank papers. 

President .—And therefore for papers of that kind India is not so well 
equipped as other cmuutries. What proportion of wood pulp is required in 
the case of these papers? 

Mr. Carr .—I have not the knowledge to answer, but I think it is a large 
percentage. 

President .—I mention that because my point here is that in respect of 
these kinds India seems to have no advantage. 

Mr. Carr .—One or two kinds of paper wo shall always require from Home. 

President .—There is no possibility of India producing these? 

Mr. CtXrr .—I don’t think so. 

President .—Can you tell us whether bamboo pulp would bo equally suit¬ 
able for these kinds of paper? 

Mr. Carr .—I am afraid I don’t know. 

President.—'^'hat proportion of your grass do you draw from Chola 
Nagpur? There are two areas, one along the Bengal Nagpur Railway and 
the other along the East Indian through Gj'a on to Palamau. These are two 
areas which are within easy reach of your foctory. What projiortion of your 
grass do you get from these areas? 

Mr. Carr .—125,000 maunds from there as opposed to 75,000 maunds from 
Samnagar, Nepal and other areas. 
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President■Wh.B.t is the distance from the Mill to Ramnagar? 

Mr. Carr. —About 700 miles. 

Vresideni.—That is one of the points to which we drew your attention iir 
the questionnaire. What it comes to is this. If you have to draw your sup¬ 
plies from 700 miles, it is diflQcult lo see that in respect of your raw materials 
you have got any particular advantage? 

-Ifr. Carr. —We hope to develop the nearer field and also wo hope to get 
some from the Sahebgunge field. 

Pntfidenf. —1 regard this matter as very important, because it goes to the 
root of the whole case as f.sr as making paper in India out of grass is con¬ 
cerned. 'What you have told us is that you ascribe the difficulty of getting 
adequate supplies from u reasonable distance, not to the disappearance of 
tho grass, but to labour difllcultics. 

ilfr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —Tho dilhculty, I gather, of getting labour and also of getting, 
labour cheap ? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes- 

President. —This grass, I think, is to be found in thinly populated areas? 

Mr. Carr, —T think so. I should rather say backward areas. 

President. —If the population grows is it not likely that the grass may give 
way to cultivation? Does the grass grow on baddish land or does it grow oil 
fairly good land ? 

Mr. Carr. —I don’t know. 

Presideni. —Ts it capable of cultivation? 

Mr. Carr. —In Shahebguuge there is a fairly largo population, but they do 
nut sccui to cultivate these areas. 

President. —Well, it is for vou to give the information. What occurred to 
me was this, that if I am right in suggesting that on the whole Sabai grass 
grows in abundance in areas where the population is not dense, and is apt 
to disappear as ])opulation increases, then this labour difficulty must be a pe^- 
manoTit one, because the moment the labour supplies urrivo on the spot and 
settle down, then tho grass tends to vanish. 

Mr. Carr. —Take the big areas of Uamnagar, we have to take our labour 
there to cut it. 

President.—1 take it malaria .and other fever prevent people from settling, 
there? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —I know the Terai in Bihar, and certainly there, where people 
succeed in .settling down, cultivation increases and the graas tends to give 
way. The point that really arises there is that there must always bo labour- 
difficulty in the circumstances. 

Mr. Carr. —T have never heard any contractor complaining that the are^’- 
is shrinking from that reason. 

President. —You have not? 

Mr. fniT.—No. 

PresirfeTi/.--Taking your area at what it was in 1910-M are you gctfi'cg 
proportionately the same quantity of grns,s from Cliota Nagpur as at thas 
time ? 

Mr. (tarr. —No, it was decreasing, and that was the reason why we took 
it out of the hands of our contractors who were underpaying the coolies, and 
we put a .supervisor in. .Since then our supplies have been increasing though 
of course the cost has iiK.'re.iscd somewhat. 

President .—Proportion.itcly you are getting actually more than ,vou were 
getting in 1910-14? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Prrsfdeiif.—After the labour difficulties experienced during the last four 
years in the collection of grass, have you succeeded in reducing them at .sll 
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J/r. Cnir. —Steady payment brings in labour. The big iron works hare 
come in, Tataa' works have come in, but there is always a percentage who 
prefer to cut grass, and these are the people whom wo get. 

rresident. —Those works must affect your labour supply, and that is a 
definite reason why the cost of labour should go up. It is indeed stirpnsii 
that it has not gone up ever more. 

Mr. Carr. —Quite so. 

President.—Ytm say in answer'to Question 19 “Royalty varie.s from 
Rs. 24 per ton of grass or Its. 72 per ton of paper.’’ 1 think that the words 
“ Rs. 72 per ton of paper ’’ are parenthetical. 

Mr. Carr.--They are. 

Vresident. —You have got to pay a much higher royalty for the Rauinagar 
grass y 

Jfr. Carr. —‘VVe can reduce it by half. 

President. —I don't follow. 

Mr. Carr. —We pay so much royalty for the forest. 

President. —It is not then fixed according to the quantity of grass 
extracted, hut i.s rather a rent? 

Mr. Carr. —Wo have a ten years’ lease. 

President. -So that the incidence per ton of grass depends on the amount 
you collect ? 

.Mr. Carr.—Yea. 

President.—1 a the letter with which you sent your reprcsenl.itiou you 
asked that the answer to Question 20 miglit be treated os confidential. 'Tlic 
cost of raw materials is a vital question in our enquiry, because there is ihe 
doubt which ba-s been suggested—and the suggestion has got to ho met—^that 
in respect of raw materials the industry has no advantage in India. Uiile.ss 
we can go fully into the figure.s giving the cost of raw materials, it is difficult 
to see how we can proceed at all. 

.Ifr. (rinwata .—There is one other point in conneetion with this. The Gov¬ 
ernment experts, Messrs. H.iitt and Pearson, have very little faith in sahni 
grass as a raw material for the manufacture of pulp on a very Itirgo scale. 

I'resident.- -That i.s to su}’, on the basis of grass they do not think tiio 
industry can develop very much, if at all. 

Mr. Cinw(da. —They also say it is not easy for these manufacturers who 
use grass at present to adapt their machinery to bamboo. That being the 
position, if you are not able tn show from your figures that your raw mate¬ 
rials are not as c.xpensive as tho.se who favour bamboo are trying to make 
out, your case is weakened. 

. Mr. Carr. —Of course it is rather difficult. We have not looked at it from 
that point of view. We have always got the grass we want. 

President. —You are asking for protection on the basis that the Indian 
manufactur3r is to cnnimaud the whole of the Indian market, or .at any rate 
00 per cent, of it. Ho has got to treble his outturn. India is now produc¬ 
ing over 30,000 tons and eventually may produce 90,000 tons. On that 
basis it has got to he shown where the material for making that extra 60,000 
ton is going to come from. The question is, can it come from grass? 

Mr. Carr.--L shiiuld say no. India does not want 90,0(X1 tons of grass 
paper. 

President. —You have not attempted to show that paper can bo maiiii- 
factured from bamboo pulp. Let mopiitdt this way. Do you think that the 
■upply of grass required exists, and that it can be obtained at a reasonable 
•ost if there is any considerable expansion of the production of paper made 
in India? 

Mr. Carr. —I think so. 

President.--\t does not seem to be fully established by your answers. 

Mr. Giinvala. —There is another point which I would like you to consider 
and that is this. Of course we are not in a position to say what tlie real 
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situation is at present, but there is a case made out against the manufacture 
of paper out of sabai grass which you arc using. Apart from the question 
whether the industry can expand if it confined itself to the use of sabai 
grass as its primary raw material, there is the question whether the cost of 
the raw material, even if the manufactnio was confined to its present limd.s. 
ould not go up. 

Hr. fJarr. —Quite. 

Mr. Ginwila. —Theia is a caso put forward against you that the cost of 
the raw materials is constantly going up. Therefore, apart from the ques¬ 
tion of any expansion of the industry, it would not pay the p.aper in.ami- 
facturer later on, or the country, to manufacture paper out of sabai grass. 
That is tho case which you have got to meet and, unless you can show from 
your figures that that part of tho ease does not hold good against you, our 
difficulties and yours will become very much greater. 

Mr. Carr.- Our request for protection is not designed to build up the 
■industry 

I'rsKidr.ni. —You have got to make out your case in accordance with the 
principles laid down by the fiscal Commission. VVe are not at liberty to 
rangi.! ever the whole fiscal field. 

Mr. Carr.- -The case which wc have been putting to you is that the paper 
mills out hero have proved an absolute necessity for India in times of stres.^ 
and that wo want to be jirotectcd from unfair competition, not fair competi¬ 
tion. 

President. —1 don't think that you have made out a very strong caso on 
the ground of national necessity. 1 think that the primary question we have 
got to consider is how far your industry satisfies the conditions laid down by 
tho Fiscal Commission. I don’t say that there is nothing to be said on 
national grjunds, but per.sonnlly I don’t rate it very high. 

Mr. Carr. —Not now, but during the war time it wbs estimated more 
highly. 

Mr. Cinmila. —It is very Important tiiat the public, by which we mean 
the Government of India and the Legislative .Assembly, should have the fullest 
possible information on this point, lu'j., the question of the raw materials, 
because a good deal has been stated in that respect against tho paper indus¬ 
try at present. So fur as the bamboo proposition is concerned, there is a 
good deal of official evidence- of course we do not know how far the commer- 
(dal world accept it. Supposing tho bamboo pulp people also insist upon 
keeping their information confidential and you do tho same thing, and a 
member of the Legislative Assembly gets up and say^s “ Here is the 
official estimate. The cost of producing bamboo puljj according to it is 
11s. 163 a ton. Therefore the paper may cost about ILs. 30() a ton. ITow is 
it that on these figures any protection is recommended?" If we recommend 
protection for this industry, you have got to show that these figures, which are 
publio property, are not correct. You can only do that by showing what your 
figures are in actual experience. I leave it entirely to you. But i must 
point out to you that you will gravely prejudice your case, if you don’t repu¬ 
diate the case against you by'publishing your figures. 

^^r. Carr. —I did not realise that they would be of so much importance. 

Mr. Ginw.aln. —shall have to ask for a good many more figures. The 
"first point we iiro trying to fix up is the question of publicity. 

President.—-The availability of your raw m.aterials has been quc.stioned. 
'What it costa you to get these raw materials' is an absolutely vital point. 

.1/r. Carr. —Yes, hut if competitors who arc buying rags find nut w'hat we 
lire paying for them they are assisted considerably. 

President. —Bags are, bo to speak, socondai'y raw niatorials, secondary in 
the sense that they are not natural products except at a remove. Tf that 
would make any difference, wc might say that grass is the material of which 
we lira most .anxious to ascertain the cost. 

Mr. Carr. —In that caso, I don’t mind. 
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President. —As regards llie other materials, wc icould say in our Report 
that from the figure? given by the various firms the following figures may be 
taken as tho coat at which they can bo purchased, without giving details. 
But as regards grass we would like to give full details. 

Mr. Carr. —T think that our grass co.st is pretty well known. May I 
answer the question iJUt to me juist before, about the availability of grass? 1 
cannot of course answer this question with much exactitude. Our require¬ 
ments are mentioned in this statement. I can only say that we have had no 
diffieultj' in getting our full requirements on the score of availahility. 

l^residcnt. -One of the reasons why you used more pulp and less grass 
recently was just that difficulty. 

Mr. (Jarr. —Not the availability. 

Preside.nf. -Availahility includes the possibility of getting your labour 
cheap. If you cannot get people to bring it to you, you cannot sa}' that it 
is available. 

Mr. Carr. —On that hasi.s, nobody har proved the availability of gettiiig 
bamboo pulp. 

Pru.sidr.nl .—That jioint will come up in connection with bamboo also, but 
there is this dillorenco. Surely as regards bamboo, the question still remains 
to bo decided by pr.actical oxiieriment.s, hut in the case of grass the experi¬ 
ment has been going on for nearly 40 yoar.s and it is time that some sort of 
a decision is arrived at. 

Mr. Carr. —I can only say that we t;an get our requirements. We knoiv 
where wo cun find all that wo want. One year famine will come in ; another 
year visitors will come out shooting. Anything like this upsets the whole 
arrangement. 

rr'fsidevf. -if the whole industry is li.able to be bung up by tlu* tours 
of distinguished cold-weather visitors, it must be in a somewhat precarious 
position. 

Mr. Carr, —When any one goes out shooting in a forest, you know how 
it absolutely upsets the supply of labour. 

Mr. Cimmla. —When we use the term “available” wo don’t mean 
“ obtainable.” What we mean is “ commercially available.” 

Mr. Carr. —It is coniraurcially available. We have no difficulty in getting 
it. 

Mr. frinunhi.--What we want to know is whether it is capable of being 
used for commercial jiurposes. What is the good of a thing being available 
at £20(1 when you can only afford to paj' £20. Wo are not concerned with 
the total quantity at a price that there is in India. What we are concerned 
with is how much of that you can commercially use without making it too 
expensive. 

Mr. Carr. —We can commercially obtain it as for as wc can foresee. 

Preside?!*.—In order fo provide all your requirements, you have got to 
get your supplies from a place which is 7(X) miles away from your works. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, at the moment. 

President. —In view of what wo said at the beginning of the examination 
of tho importance of being near tho coal .supply, it seems likely that, even 
if a now mill established in this country used water power, it would still 
icquiro a certain amount of coal, would it not? 

Mr. Carr. —You would have to use a certain amount of coal. 

President. —Then it would have to bo started somewhere within two nr 
three hundred miles from the coalfields, that is to say it would have to go n 
pretty long way for its grass ? 

Mr. f,’a!r. -Yes. 

Preside!!*.- -That is where tho difficulty come.s in, so far as the expansion 
of the industry in respect of gras,s is concerned. 

Mr. Kale. —You say that to-day, so f.ar as you are concerned, you can buy 
your grass on a commercial basis, but the future expansion of the industry 
will load other firms to extend their requirements. Suppose other firms cut 
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into your supplies, it may nut be possible for you to buy your Krass on a 
commercial basis? 

Mr. Carr .—Every protection transfers competition from abroad to inside 
the country. 

Mr. Kale ,—Quite so. You admit that there will be internal competition? 

Mr. Carr .—I do. 

Mr. Kale. —Th.it means that your prices will be rsised and then it will no 
longer be pu.s.sible for you to have your grass? 

-1/r. Carr .—Supplies will also increase as competition increases. 

-l/r. Kale .—How will the supply incressc? On the other hand, the supply 
will become lo.s.s when competing firms come into the field. 

■l/r. Carr.~J know of four or five forests which .ire not being cut wlilcli 
are much nearer Calcutta—say within 2-50 miles from Calcutta—but we have 
an expensive lease, of llamnagar and we simply cannot afford to neglect it. 
Otherwise we would be cutting onr grass nearer. 

■Vr. Kah :.—You will have to show that there are forests which have not 
been exploited, and that in that w.iy potential supplies of grass can be in¬ 
creased. Can you demonstrate that your potential supplies arc much nearer 
your factory and that they are. likely to be developed, so that, in spite of the 
expansion of the other firms, you will have no difficulty in getting your 
supplies? 

Mr. Carr.—T cannot prove that. Our belief in it is manifest in the fact 
that we have put in more machinery for using grass. 

Mr. Knle. ~Tt i.s not a question of mere f.iith. It is a question of a 

domoustrable proposition. AVlierc arc the forests which are not exploiter! 
where you can go? 

-l/r. Carr .—In Chota Nagpur and several Nativo Stales in Bih.ir unci 
Orissa we have large quantities .available. Of course we make our own 

arrangements, as far a.s we miii, .so that if anybody does come iii for the 

supply of gra.sp, it won’t affect us for the nest few yc-ars. \Ve have got, 
leases. 

rre.fiilent.- It is for you to e.stablish these things. There is nothing in 
your written reprc.sentation .about the existence of iincxploited forests within 
.a re.asoiiable distance from the coal fields. 1 don’t think, if I may say so, 
that the paper manufacturer.s generally quite realise that there is Homething 
which i.s up to them to prove and which cannot he assumed, and that is why 
we did our best to draw- your attention pointedly to what has been suggc.sled 
against your case, .so as to give you an opportunity of saying what you have 
to say. 

Mr. Carr. —This jioint h.as been met by us in our own individual case and, 
if T may say so, you are asking more on the que.stion of the industry as a 
whole. 

Pre.siihnf .—It is not from that point of view J am a.sUing. It is quite 
open to you nr the Titagliiir iSlills or the Paperuiakers’ .^ssoc’.atiou to reply 
to that, but still each paper maiuifactuier should tell us all he can nbnut 
that. I'liless he can persuade us on that point, he may be unsucressfiil. 

Mr. Carr. —Quite. 

Presiilrat.—Ill answer to Que.stion 21, you say that your records do not 
permit you to answer this qiicstinn. 1 quite, recognise that it may be diili- 
cult for yon to give all the figures we wanted. Cun yon give tfie figures at 
least for one jire-war year .and one recent year? 

Mr. Carr .—I cannot give you the figures but we have to get them from 
our contractors. Suppo.sing 1 say we draw' leu lliousand mauiids more from 
one contractor at Chota Nagpur, it will -not be possible to say from which 
forest he has drawn this additional .supply. There are aliout 20 or 30 forests 
in that area. 

Presidenf .—If you could give us the actual quantities taken from each 
■area for one pre-war year and for one post-w'nr year, it would be useful. 
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Mr. Carr. —Yes, I cun give yon for several years if j'ou like.* 

President .—In reply to Question ‘2G, you say “ the supply of grass is 
largely dependent upon labour and transport; eliminating these two factors 
there has never been a time when ample grass has not been available.’’ You 
cannot eliminate the.se factors. Without transport, no grass will be avail¬ 
able. You say in the same answer “ we look upon the supply of suitable 
paper making material in India us unlimited.” In a certain sense, it is 
unlimited—it is almost obvious—but the quantity that can be made commci- 
cially available is by no means unlimited. On the contrary it is restricted. 

K is precisely the question which has got to be cleared up. 

Mr. Carr.— Can it be demonstrated till the materials are wanted? 

President. —Paper has been made in India for the last 40. years, and by 
this time it seems reasonable that the question should have been cleared up 
to a large extent, so far as grass is concerned. 

Then in reply to Question 31 you say “ we know of no grass in India th.at 
■can in any way compare with .snhai for making papers comparable to Esparto 
papers.” Have you'actually tried any of these grasses? Have you made 
experiments in your mills? 

Mr. Carr. —We have tried some. The Titughar Mills have tried far more. 
Government figures show that. 

Pre.ddKnt. —As far as you can judge, if paper making cannot be made a 
siKs^e.ss with suhai grass, it cannot he done with any other grass? 

Mr. Carr. —Mo, not Esparto paper. 

President. —In your answer to Question 35 you say that freight concessions 
from the railway are under consideration. Is this the freight on grinss you 
are speaking of? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. We have just got some concession from the 1st of Juno. 

President. —Has it been sanctioned? 

Mr. Carr. -Yes. 

President .—Could you tell us whut it amounts to? 

Mr. Carr. —I urn afraid I could not tell you. 

Prcside'il.--iLavc you not got the information here? 

.Vr. Carr. -I could give it to you but the other firm has given it. 

President.—If one firm has given it, it is enough for our purpose. I sup¬ 
pose that you have not got any information as to the freight that the foreign 
producer has to pay on his raw materials. What I am thinking of is this. 
Take a paper mill in England which i.s making Esparto gras.s paper. AVhere 
would it get the Esparto grass from? 

Mr. Ca/7. —From Northern Africa or Spain, 

President. —Have you any idea of the freight that tlie British mill would 
have to pay on its grass? 

Mr. Carr. —I could not tell you. But the cost of Esparto grass is 4(3-10-0 
per ton. 

President. —That is the cost at the mill? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

^fr. Ginirala.—Yoxi gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission and Sir 
Willoughby Carey and you made certain statements before it. I want to 
know wlieU’.cr you have changed your views since then on some of those points 

Mr. Carr. —Do you mean in regard to raw materials? 

Mr. (rinwala. —Yes, with regard to the availability of raw materials. It 
is very important because you and Sir Willoughliy Carey gave evidence 
together:— 

“V. You snj’ that this country has a sufficient quantity of raw materials. 
Would that apply to your most important raw materials? .4. (Mr. Carr). 
There are many kinds of material. Q. At the present moment, would it 
apply to the grass that you use, is it sufficient? A. Probably not. Q. You 
would have to go to other alternatives? A. Yes. Q. Possibly such as bam¬ 
boos? .1. Yes.” 


See Statement II (if). 
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Mr. Carr.—That I have said to-day. I have rot gone back. 

Mr. Crinicnfa.- -Jt is not a question of j'our ;;oinK hack. T am not putting 
that for that purpose. It is necessary that you should e.'cpiain hccaiisc some 
body else may hrinf? it up. What you were saying was that jirohahly ihero 
was not sufficient suppl.y of the kind of raw material you arc using. 

Mr. Ctirr. —I sa.y the same to-day. But my evidence is perfectly value¬ 
less by the side of Mr. Baitt’s or Mr. Pearson’s. They know about all the 
forests. I linvo not looked for any beyond what we require. 

Mr. (iinwala. —We are now considering the possibility of sabai grass. 

Mr. Carr. —May I go one step further.^ Tf we make much more good 
white mhai grass paper now, 1 don’t think that we can sell it. 

Presiffciit.—Tn order to make it quite clear what that answei' means, 1 
w.ant to ask you this. Supposing the importation of foreign paper were 
prohibited, there ma.v be two reasons why you could not increase your sales 
beyond a certain limit you -might bo unable to transport the paper to the more 
distant markets and sell it at a price at which peojiLc would buy. Is that 
what you mean, or is it that the demand for the kinds of paper which can 
be made from glass would be completely supplied? 

Mr. Carr. —Both. 

trrMihrti .—Mere price is another question. Vour request for protecHon 
means that you want to get into the more distant markets where you cannot 
compete at the present price. Tf the total demand in India for the kind of 
paper that is made from gra.ss is to-day nearly supplied by the Indian mills, 
it is quite a different thing. 

Mr. Carr.--Yes. When I answered the other question, what was in my 
mind was that there was not an unlimited doniund in India for the kind of 
paper made from grass. 

Mr. CitiH'alti. —Grass makes a better class of paper for whicli there is not 
an unlimited demand? 

Mr. Carr.- 'That is so. 

Prcsulent. —1 am quite willing to admit that. Supposing the total demand 
in India was about 2i),000 tons it. might be quitp possible that there would 
he ample sabai grass to make that quantity, but there might be very little 
room for expansion because you may have already reached 20,000 out of the- 
25,000. I am taking purely arbitrary figures. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, 

Mr. Cinwala. —The po.sition has changed since you gave evidence before 
the Fiscal Commission, before which you said ; 

“ Q.- —Is your wood [lulp imported from abroad or your raw material 
from India cheaper.'' 

A. —The coat of grass which is the main staple here, has now risen 
so much that wood pulp to-day is almost on a parity with grass 
in India. 

4).—That is to say, as delivered at the work.s. 

A. —You can get paper from imported pulp almost as cheaply as you 
can from Indian gras.s. Th.at is so just at the present moment, 
because grass b.ss increased very much in price.” 

Mr. Carr. —It has changed. There is very little difference at the present 
moment between imported pulp and grass from our farthest fields hut the- 
average cost of gr.i.ss makes grass the cheaper material. 

Mr. Gina-ala .—You say .you could get your paper from imported wood 
pulp almost us cheap because the grass has increased very much in price. 
'Therefore, I take it, the position has changed slightly since then. 

Mr. Carr. —Changed considerably in our fields. We are opening 
entirely now forests 200 miles away. Actually in the past two years we 
have reduced our cost on our distant field by 4 annas per maund tho year 
before last and three annas and some pies last year. 
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Mr. (I'inwala. —You say further down “ With the increase of railway 
freight and the fact that we have to go further afield for our grass require¬ 
ments, we have to pay very high rates for collecting grass now. I think 
both our mills are trying to got grass from the Punjab to Madras.” If that 
was the position then grass is more or less an impossible proposition com¬ 
mercially. 

fifr. rurr .—We have not used those distant sources of supply since that 
time. As a matter of fact circumstances began to improve. 

Mr. (^inu-ala. —Were you using more grass during the war than you are 
now? 

Mr. (Jarr. —We did not use more grass: our outturn was down but a 
bigger percentage of grass was used, the total aggregate was not bigger. 

Pronide.nt .—When did you say you opened that big field at Ramnagar? > 

Mr. Carr. —About 1919. 

Mr. Oinwrila. —Look .at Question 13. We want to make a comparison : so 
we must reduce the figures to the same terms: that is to say, we shoultl 
cither take fibre or iiulp. If 1 convert this grass of 6,500 tons into 2,200 
tons of pulp it would be near enough? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. (Jinviula.- The quantities are nearly equal in these three groups: — 

Gr.ass.2,200 

Pulp.2,500 

Other stuff.2,250 

Very nearly the proportion is the same. The point is that you are able to 

use only i of your natural raw materials for your total production. 1 mean 
pulp is imported, rags, jute and waste paper are only a limited quantity 
und you cannot say these are natural raw materials. 

President. —And also it is doubtful whether you have any practical advan¬ 
tage in price. These are only waste. 

Mr. O'inwala.- The point is that you are only able to use t of grass. 

Mr. (.'arr.--That is what we did and 1 have explained the reason. 

ilfr. (iinwala. —The position is that the natural raw materials are only 
if of your total requirements of raw materials. 

Mr. Carr. —I see your point: these rags, etc., are waste material. 

Mr. (iinwala. —Its supply is limited. 

Mr. Carr. —Hardly that, if you pay a fair price. 

Mr. (iinwala. —It is not like grass or other things of which quantities are 
more in abundance. You may, no doubt, be able to get your rags at a price. 

illr. Carr. —I think we can treble our .supply of rags and jute if W'e 
wanted them. 

Mr. (iinwala. —Y^ou can. It is like this: in the steel industry you make 
castings from scrap but you cannot build a huge industry on it. The same 
thing applies to these rags and jute. Y’ou cannot make a big industry out 
of these in a country, whereas on the natural resources you may. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. (iinwala. —With regard to the source of supply T want the following 
information—the average rate of grass from each one of the.se fields and under 
that you can give these various headings we have asked for. Chota Nagpur 
is Rs! 56-4-0. 

Mr. Carr. —That is the average cost for our grass. 

President. —If you can give us royalty, freiglft, etc., of the other fields 
it would he useful. 

Mr. Carr. —Chota Nagpur—Rs. 1-4-0 per maund into our godown; Ram- 
nagar—Rs. 2-7-0 per maund into our godown. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have got these separate fields: can you give them 
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separately in the form in which we have asked for them. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes.* 

Mr. Oimmla. —Then T want you to give what total quantities you get 
from each one of these fields and the total quantities .available in each. 

Mr. Ciirr. —Yes. 

Mr. (jinviala. —May we take it that Hs. 66-4-0 is the average price of your 
grass ? 

treudent. —It must be higher as the average freight must he higher than 
that. You can give the average. 

Mr. Curr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got a lease for ten years. Docs it apply to all 
your fields? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. (jinwala. —Ts it not a short period? Is there no option? 

Mr. Carr. —Not in the case of the Chota Nagpur field, and we hope to 
get a lower price next time. 

Mr. Ginwala. With reg.ard to the other raw materials, rags, jute, hemp 
and other things, what is the agency by which 5 'ou get them? 

Mr. Carr. —Contractors. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you fixed rates for them? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is their business to go and get rags? 

Mr. Carr. —There are men who supply rags to Titaghur and to our Com¬ 
pany. We have special men for hemp. They collect very good materials, 
and they are paid on contract rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Y'ou say that, so far as yo\i are concerned, they will always 
be available in reasonable quantities and at reasonable prices? 

.\fr. Carr.--'! think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This royalty of Rs. 24 a ton for grass, is not that a very 
big amount? 

Mr. Carr. —Very higli; that is on 7.5,000 maunrls output. If we take 
wliat wc could get mi the full outjmt we would get it at i the figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then your freight will go up compared to your Chota 
Nagpur field. You are afraid it will go up, so that you would nut neces¬ 
sarily bring tho cost down? 

Mr. Carr. —^We do not want more from Uamnagar as we want to get 
it from a cheaper field. 

ilfi'. Ginwala. —Do you expect your cheaper field to supply all your re¬ 
quirements? 

Mr. Carr. —The present field that we ore usings" no,’' but the other 
fields mentioned--” vcs.” We can get .500,000 maunds from the cheaper 
fields. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you expect to get it? How long will it take before you 
gut the whole iiunntity P 

Mr. Carr. —I am rather waiting to get out of the Ramnagar lease. 

^^r. Ginirala. —AVhen does the lease expire? 

Mr. Carr.- I think it has got 7 years to run. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the royalty you have got to pay on tho Ramnag.ir 
field ? It docs seem a very heavy figure. 

.1/r. Carr.—l shall find it out. The Ramnagar people actually did not 
want us particularly to take tlie grass, but we wanted to get the grass at 
the Lime, .nud we have Inarkto pay for it. The Forest Department make inoro 
money out of the timber. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these restrictions referred to in your answer to Ques¬ 
tion 21 imposed by the Forest Department, or are they natural restrictions? 


See Statement II (iii). 
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Mr. Carr. —The Forest Deiiartment. 1 think one of their fears is fire if 
people go in anil oollect grasses. 

Mr, Ginwiila. —What is the period of colleetioii for youP 

Mr. Carr. Wo can begin os early as wc like. We begin early in Novem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Giiiwala. —You have got just about six months, that means? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. (Jinivala. —You havo to stock your grass? 

Mr, f'tirr. We would like to bring it to the mills when we get wagons. 

ilfr. Ginwtila.- It is unfortunate that your season corresponds witji the 
busy season of the railways. If you had the monsoon to collect the grass it 
would be an advantage. 

Mr. Carr. —We try to take advantage of monsoon conditions by stocking 
in the despatching centres. 

Mr. (linwala. —You could not cut it in the monsoon? 

Mr. Carr. —Wo cut it in the hot weather and stock it at the stations. 

Mr. Giinrala. —Stations are 20 to 25 miles from the fields on an average? 

Mr. Carr. —It would ho 15 miles probably. 

Fruiiihnit.- You have .said that it never exceeds 25 miles. 

Mr. Ginwala. -That 25 miles 1 suppose you transport by cart or coolies? 

Mr. Carr. —Bullock carls in Chota Nagpur. 

Mr. Giuirala. —In these figures we have asked for will .vou include the cost 
at which you havo to carry .vour stuff from the fields to the despatching 
stations? 

Mr, Carr. —We may he able to get these charges from the contractors. 
I shall give you full details wc can get for the grass. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It is really a disadvantage that you have to collect your 
raw materials in one half of the year. 

Prcsiihint, —It might he the same with Esparto grass. I do not know the 
seasons in Africa. 

Mr. Carr. —Every agriculturist would have to do it. It would not be 
growing all the year. 

Mr. Ghnrala. —With regard to bamboo the position is somewhat the re¬ 
verse: they cut the bamboo, but they cannot sometimes float it in the dry 
season ? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

.117-. Ginwala. In your case thei'C is not much differenco between your raw 
materials except waste papers. If you have got an abiiudance of raw mate¬ 
rials, W'hy should not you use the raw materials from which you get the best 
yield ? 

Mr. Carr. - You have got to make a proper mixture to get your papers 
right. You cun only put in a certain amount of rags in white paper. Grass 
only would come up to 90 per cent. 

Mr. Giinrala.. —You cannot manufacture paper except by a mixture of 
these materials? 

Mr. Carr. —I do not know that any paper is made froi7i one raw material 
only other than wood pulp. The newsprint paper manufacturers at home 
must have some sulphite pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that your point is that, even though the yield is better 
from hemp and jute and the price is not unfavourable, you cannot make 
use of them to the exclusion of grass. 

Mr. Carr. ■ No. It is the better yield of the mbai grass which makes it 
more suitable than other grasses. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your salmi grass has not got as much yield as Esparto. 

Mr. Carr. —No. It is as 33 against 42. 
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Mr. Ginwala .—With regnrti to bamboo I think you have Heen this report 
of Mr. llaitt on Cuttack P 

Mr. Carr. —X liavo been down there myself. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is of some importance because ho refers to the delivery 
of this pulp at Ranip;unp'e. Yours is the only mill there. Do you consider 
that that is a p;oud coiiimurcial proposition? 

Mr. Carr. —I do. Wo believe there is a tremendous future for paper 
pulp here and wc believe there are certain difficulties in connection with it, 
wliicli will cost a Kood deal. We have no money at the moment to tackle it: 
other people are tackling it and, as in other things, the pioneers will be 
followed by a great many others. 

Mr. (Jiaii-alu.-- Speaking generally, do you agree with other recommenda¬ 
tions witli regard to the inaniifactHre of pulp in Cuttack. It is the nearest 
place from your iioint of view'. 

Mr. Carr. —It is an excellent site for a mill. 

Mr. fiinumla. —What ho suggests is that you should manufacture your 
pulp at Cuttack, and the paper should be manufactured at llunigungc. 

Mr. Carr. —That is a point we are taking up. 

XVc.«idrnt.--When the Talcher coalfield is opened, Cuttack may be a very 
suitable site for a paper mill. 

Mr. Carr. —The railway cuts the river and there is .a canal right down 
to the station. 

Mr. Giimala. -Apart from the question of protection, if you had finances 
available, would you proceed with this .scheme? 

Mr. Carr. —We were going into that. We were in touch with men at 
Cuttack over this. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you take your pulp making plant to this place, or 
would you have a new plant altogether? 

Mr. Carl'. —As far as we are concerned it would probably pay to make 
the half-stuff at Cuttack and send it to Raiiigunge. 

Mr, Ginwala .—Can you give us an estimate of what it would cost you to 
iiistal a new plant? 

Jfr. Carr. —I will. 

Mr. Giriimla. -Can bamboo pulp take the place of wood pnlp for the 
purpose of manufacturing newsprint? 

Mr. Carr .—I cannot tell you that. At the moment there is no indication 
of making mechanical pnlp out of bamboo. 

Prr.nident.—'Vhc important peiiit in that connection is the question of 
price ? 

Mr. Carr .—^Yes. 

Mr. Cinwala. —Mr. Raitt says that it could be delivered at your mill ."it 
ibout Rs. Ifij. The import price of wood pulp landed is about Rs. 250 per 
ton: is it not? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.- It you could produce bamboo pulp at a figure below the 
cost of the wood pulp from which the newsprint is manufactured, it seem.s 
to be a commercial proposition. 

Mr. C<77-7-.--We might probably replace it. 

f’rr.sident .—Is there any rca.son why bamboo pulp should he unsuitable 
. for newsprint except on the question of price? 

Mr. Carr. —None that T know of. 

Pre.^iident .—That is really the point Mr. Gbiwala’s question alludes to. 

Mr. Carr.- -The newsprint that comes out here is probably no large 
percentage. 
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Mr. Ginwala.- -Ona of the questions that arise is this; supposing other 
paper only is protected, can mechanical wood pulp paper be substituted for 
ordinary paper? 

Mr. Carr,—Far the lower grades, yes: I mean for the cheaper stuff. 

Mr. Cinwala. —Can bamboo pulp replace wood pulp? 

Mr. Carr. —As far as I can see there is nothing to prevent bamboo pulp 
replacing wood pulp. 

Mr. (jinu'dhi. You consider that the mechanical process is cheaper than 
the chemical process ? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwalu. —iThongh, as far as we know at present, bamboo cannot be 
converted into mechanical pulp, there is no reason to prevent it altogether 
from taking the place of mechanical wood pulp? 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

Mr. Ginwalu. —You have not given us all the figures in answer to Ques¬ 
tion 34. 

Mr. Carr. —Sulphite pulp in May 1914 was £7-10 a ton and it was £12-10 
per ton in March this j’car. The mechanical pulp was £4-10 against £8-10 
in March. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You use both? 

Mr. Carr. —We do not use mechanical now. Wo did at one time, when 
we had trouble in collecting materials. 

Mr. Ginutala. —You said £12-10 but you give here £14-10? 

Mr, Carr. —1 am really giving the trade paper quotation here. That is 
what we paid. There are several grades pulp. Ours is easy bleaching pulp. 
£12-10 is sulphite news, £14 is easy bleaching pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to freight concessions can you tell us w’hat 
form they arc likely to take? 

Mr. foiT.—We put up a representation based upon the freight paid by 
other materials, and the East Indian Railway have agreed to it, and T think 
the Uudh and Rohilkhand Railway will also agree. 

Mr. Ginwala.--Dooa that apply to your prim.ary raw materials only or 
also to your auxiliary raw materials ? 

Mr. Carr. —Grass. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will it give you a substantial reduction? 

Mr. Carr. —It is a quite useful percentage, 26 per cent., I think. That is 
my recollection. 

Mr. Winwiilo.—You arc not asking for any concession on your finished 
products ? , 

ifr. Carr. —As you will notice, wc have a slight concession in that direction. 

Mr. Kali. —I have not been able to understand your system of royalty. 
How is the royalty paid P You say you pay so much per ton of grass. 

Mr. (.'aTT.--W’e pay so luuch rent per forest. It is a rent really. Royalty 
is a misnomer. 

Mr. Knlr. — fs it based upon the acreage of the forest? 

Mr. Carr. —A forest is put up for auction and we know roughly what it 
will yield, and we m.ake our bid accordingly. 

Mr. Kale. —And you pay a minimum sura for the whole area? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—la that for gra.ss only? There may be other products? 

Mr. (’arr. —We pay only for the grass. 

Mr. Kali’. —And the condition is that during certain months of the year 
you are to take out grass? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 
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Mr. Kale.—I wanted to know liow much Ki'asa you can get out of each acre 
of the forest. Can you give us an idea of that, so that wo may form an 
estimate of the capacity of the Indian forests to yield grassp 

Mr, Carr.—'So. I am afraid I do not know that. In the Chota Nagpur 
forests we. take the whole forost, hut then the grass is in plots. Grass often 
grows in patches. I think from that forest we might expect to get up to 
150 or 175 thousand maiinds, hut we do not know the area under gra.sB. 

^fr. KaU. —Quite probably, when the forest areas are put up to auction, the' 
Forest Department knows tho acreage of tho plots? 

Mr. Carr. —f don't think so. 

Mr. Rule. —So that it is not poasible for us to get an idea? 

Mr. darr. —I am afraid I cannot get that for you. 

Mr. Kale. —Have not the manufacturers in Great Britain, for instance, 
who use grass, to face the same difficulty ns you have to face? They have 
to import gra.ss from .as long distances as you have. Then there is the ocean 
freight that they have to pay. Do yon think that the ocean freight is lower 
than what you have to pay in railway freight'? 1 want to get at the dis¬ 
advantages, if tlierc arc any, under which you labour ns compared with your 
competitors. 

Mr. Carr. —We will get as much of the information ns we can for you.* 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Question 23 you say “ The area of collection of 
grass has been extended owing ui the calls on labour from other industries, 
making it necessary to go further afield to obtain a sufliciency.” But is it 
a question of drawing a comp.Triaon lietween the higher wngo.s that you have 
to pay and the higher freight you have to pay, or is it that you do not get 
any workmen at all? What is the difficulty connected with the labour; is it 
that you have to pay higher wages or is it that you do not get anv labour at 
all ? 

Mr, Cfirr.—Partly highpr wage.s and competition from other industries. 

Mr. Kale. —So that if you compare the higher wage that you have to pay 
with llie liighcr railway freight you have to pay when you go further afield, 
you think the higher railway freight is lower than the iiuToa.se in wages? 

Mr. Carr. —It comes to that 1 think. 

Mr. Kale. —Pr.ictically there i.s no labour available because it has left tho 
urea ? 

ilfr. f'di-r.—In another year they may come back again. Many don’t go 
to the liig works in cases v lierc they get a fair wage in agricultural work, 

Mr. T\iilt\ —In tho tracts where you have got your grass, do you think 
that area is a culturahle area, which can be brought under the plough, or is it 
a waste area P 

Mr. Carr. —In Chota Nagpur conditions may bo described by an example 
of one forest which li.as been closed on two occasions by mnii-eatiiig tigers. 
This shows that it is not culturahle. In the north-west tho forest area is 
so malarious that our labour for cutting the grass has to bq, imported from 
outside. 

Mr. Kfdc.—What T was asking you was thi.s : if the population increased 
perhaps some of the land might be taken up for cultivation? 

Mr. Cimuata.—The best kind of gmss grows on the slopes? 

ilfr. f'urr.—Yes. 

Mr. 6’iniral.a. —So it is not likely to be taken up under tho plough? 

Mr. Carr. -T don’t think so, 

B.—.dwriliuri/. 

Presidenf. —For what purpose is the aluminofcrric used? 

ilfr. Ctnr. —Water cleansing and sizing. 
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President. —Is not a f;ertam amount of china, clay available in ReraikclaP 

Mr. Carr. —We have iricd it over and over aj^ain, but it is not of the 
standard of the British article. 

President. —Is the defect in the constitution of the claj’ itself? 

Mr. Carr. —It is not quite good colour and is a bit gritty. 

President. —Is there a possibility that these defects might be overcome? 

Mr. Can. —We might use about 25 per cent. Indian to 75 per cent, 
foreign clay. 

President. —What is the yellow ochre used for? 

Mr. Carr. —For badami paper. 

President. —And the alkali? 

Mr. Carr. —That is for boiling the grass. 

President. —In answer to Question 38 (B) in the case of lime you have 
not discriminated between the market price and transport and other charges. 
Is that because you have got your own sourc:e of supply or something of that 
kind? There is an entry under the head “Transport” but there is no 
entry under the head “ Market price.” 

Mr. Carr. —1 am afraid I cannot explain that for the moment. 

President. —1 thought possibly it might be an all-iu cost. 

Mr. Carr. —That Ils. 16 is an all-in cost. 

President. —Where do you get the lime from? 

Mr. Carr. —From Katui or Sylhet. As a matter of fact lime is one of our 
difficulties in this country. 

President. —This Rs. 10 a ton is the total cost of the lime delivered at the 
mill, isn’t it? 

Mr. Carr. —That is about it. 

Pre.sident. —If you are bringing it all the way from Katni, the transport 
charges must be at a very low rat# surely? 

ilfr. Carr. —It is Rs. 75 per 100 muunds or 12 annas a maund. (a) is 
“ market price ” and (h) “ transport and other charges,” The market price 
in this case has been omitted. 

Priiident. —Will you please just make a note of it and let us have it? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes.* 

Freaidcnf. —In answer to Question 39 you say “ Tlie manufacture of bleach 
is, we undeistand, not contemplated in India except by the factory imme¬ 
diately requiring chlorine.” Is that with reference to the Titaghur Mill? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 1 think some cotton people also use it. 

President. —That is to say, it comes to this, that .vou think it is quite 
pos.siblc particular factories engaged in various industries who require bleach 
would inaniifucture it themselves, but that India is nut likely to manufacture 
it for sale ? 

Mr. Co7T.- -That is my impression. 

Mr. Cinwnla. —The cost of your auxiliary materials has gone up by about 
100 per cent, since before the war, has it not? 

^^r. Carr. —It is more than that. 

Mr. Ciniuala.— n you look up your Form I you will find it has risen 
from- Rs. 52 to Rs. 112. Is there any special reason why there has been such 
a big rise ? 

Mr. Carr. —These are, 1 think, largely influenced by wages. 

Mr. Still 1 think it is a very big jump. Can you give us the 

rates for 1914 for these articles? 

Mr. Carr. —I will send them to you.* 

Mr. Practically all your auxiliary raw materials arc chemicals? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala .—Some of them can be manufactured in your factory? 

Mr. Carr. —Wo get the alkali and the cauistic soda from the Maghadi Sod:i 
Company. 

Prc.sj'denf.—Mr. (xinwala is a.sking whether you manufacture it yourselves. 

Mr. C'nrr. —We can do it, but it is an expensive plant and the capital cost 
is too high. 

Mr. Cimuala. —Is there anybody manufacturing bleach in this country? 

^^r. Curr. —Xot for sale. 

^fr. (Jinicn/a.—Is there a fair demand for bleach in this country? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, there is. It is required for filtration work, and also by 
the textile industry. 

Mr. Ginuiala. —It is rather strange that uobedy has started making it. 

Mr. Carr. —1 believe the process for making bleaching powder is such that 
it is very doubtful if you can carry it on in this country. The heat is 
tremendous and the physical labour required is very heavy and the fumes 
are dangerous. Wo can make bleaching liquid but that is not suitable fur 
sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Amongst these chemicals, there are none, I take it, which 
are used exclusively by the paper manufacturers? 

Mr. Carr .—Aluminofcrric is used generally, T think. I don’t know 
wliether caustic soda is us.hI much out here. T am afraid I can’t say. 

Mr. flinirala .—The (picstion ari.sos whether any relief should be given, if 
it was necessary, by removing the duty on raw materials. That is why we 
a.skcd you that particular question (in Question 8o) about the customs duties 
on imported materials. You have not given us the total quantity of the duty 
paid. 

Mr. Carr. —] don’t think that you asked for the total duty in 85. 

Mr. Ginwala .—We wanted yon to give us the money value of these dis- 
.advantages.' We gave an illustration in our note there as to what sort of 
information we wanted. 

Preridnit .—What it lomos to is this, that, in so fur as you have got to 
import inateriuls like chemicals from abroad, you are under a certain dis- 
.advantage ns compared with the manufacturer in Kurope. What we should 
like to be able to do i.s to put a figure on that disadvantage, 

Mr. Ginwala .—Before the Fi.scnl Commission I think that you laid a 
considerable amount of emphusis on the duty that you have to pay on these 
various chemicals. 

Mr. Carr.- -\es. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Either you or Sir Willoughby Carey asked that the duty 
should bo removed on thc.se chemicals. The removal of the duty on these 
chemicals altogether is a dilFerent proposition. Some of these chc.tnlcals are 
used by other people, arc not they? 

Mr. Carr.- Yes. T can get these figures for you. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In that case T want to know what form the coemption 
should take. 

rresidrnt. —One rather wants to be able to say, if the duty on bloac.b, for 
instance, were removed, the difference would bo so many annas a ton. That, 
T think, is the vital point. Tt would be better to confine it to the chemicals 
which Hie not manufactured in India. The moment you come to an article 
manufactured in India, you raise iinothcr is«^ue which would complicate things 
.a good deal. 

■1/r. ('(ITT. —Bleach is practically the only thing. You can get alumino 
ferrico now out here. You can get clay and rosin also now. 

Prrsidenf .—I have no obiection to china clay being considered because 
you have given definite reasons why the Indian jiroduct cannot be nsed but 
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where you habitually get your supplies of a material in India, it would be a 
waste of time to raise the (|uestion of the customs duties. 

Mr. Cnrr. —Yes. The point J have taken down is to show the relief that 
would be given by the removal of the duty on china clay and chemicals 
which are not manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Cinwiilii. —Supposing Government thought that relief ought to be- 
given, how are they to give it to you? That is one of the questions that we 
may have to consider. 

Mr. Curr. —T am afraid 1 have not considered that. 

Mr. (linwala. —If the duty was to be removed altogether, that is a very 
simple question. 

Prendent .—You Icnow what the financial situation of the Government of 
India is, and they might say “ However beneficial this measure may be, we 
cannot do it.” 

Mr. Ginwalo. —Supposing it became necessary to make any recommendation 
on that point, I take it. the customs authorities could always find out from 
your books how much duty you had actually paid.’ 

Mr. Carr.- -They could always find out. 

Mr. (iintoala. —^Would you have any objection to submitting your books to 
.an examination by the Customs authorities or any other authority? 

Mr. Carr. —To Customs authorities 1 can say “ yes,” but to any other 
authority J c.nn’t say till I know who that authority is. 

Prr.iidtni. —Any other authority must be somebody deputed by the Customs 
authorities. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have no objection to that? 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May we take it that so far as you are concerned yon don’t 
sell any of these chemicals in the bazar? 

Mr. Cnrr. —Yes. 

Mr, Kiile. —In answer to Question 37, you have given certain percentages. 
1 am not able to understand these percentages. The que.stioii is “ What 
quantity of each of the chief auxiliary raw materials is required per ton of 
finished paper.” You have not given the quantities. Y'ou have given per¬ 
centages. Are these for a ton of paper? 

Prcfident .—Does that mean that 8 to 12 per cent, of a ton of bleach is- 
required to make a ton of paper? 

Mr. Carr. —That is the percentage of o ton to make a ton of paper. 

Mr. Kale. —It means that l/8th to l/12th of a ton of bleach is required' 
to make a ton of paper p 

Mr. Cnrr. —To make vhite paper we would take about 10 per cent, of 
bleach. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you don't make these chemicals what do you do with 
your recovery plant? 

Mr. Carr. —We recover the caustic soda and use that again and work it 
up with lime. That is why we want lime. We use it again with fresh 
caustic soda to boil grass. 

•Ifr. Ginicala.. —That is a chemical process? 

.Vr. Carr. —Yes, we ought to .save about 70 per cent, of the cost. 

Mr. Ginwahi. —Do you save that? 

Mr. Cnrr. —We ought to. 

Mr. Ginicala. —What do you save then? T understand that some mamr- 
fnetnrers .save as much as 85 per cent. 

^fr. Carr. —That is theoretical. I believe that there are one or two firms 
who work up to that. We work at present on 64. We have never done 
-better than 64 or 65. ' 
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Mr. Oinwala. —What is the reason? 

Mr. Carr. —T think that it is due to the condition of the grass which makes 
it difficult to retmver. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it a recent plant? 

Mr. Carr. —It is a modern plant. We put it in before the wkr. 

111. L.'iBonR. 

President. —In answer to Question 46, you say “ Indian labour has proved 
quick to work in subordinate skilled pusition.s and a large labour force has 
been biiilt up, which is efficient in its various branches. It has not so far 
proved capable of supervisory appointments, for although several Indians 
have presented themselves for training and been given every facility, they 
have, without exception, failed to carry through the training which is re¬ 
quired to make an expert supervisor, and liavo generally left the mill after 
acquiring superficial knowledge.” In a sense, that is disappointing. If th"' 
indTistry is really suited to Indian iiOiMlitions, it ought to ho the case that 
it should be capable of being entirely managed by Indians. Your experience 
has not encouraged that hope. 

Mr. Cnrr. —think that they come at a wrong time. They come after 
finishing college. They have got to begin earlier. They come at about 22 
■or 23, and they cannot ically get a good understanding nn-ch under five 
years. A fellow from the Punjab stayed with us for about three years and 
he went to America to finish it up. Ho learnt well, but none of them wanted 
to carry on in the mill and lake a position in the mill. 

President.—-Were there any Bengalees? 

Mr. Carr. —So far as 1 recollect we had two Asssamese, two Punjabis and 
one Bengalee. 

President. —In reply tt) Question 4n you say that 14 Burnpeans are em¬ 
ployed at Uunigunge, and this number has to be maintained whilst the 
whole factory is running regardless of output. How would that compare 
with the number of Europeans you employed, sa.y, 20 years ago? 

Mr. Carr. —I should think we have added 6; when giving evidence before 
the Industrial Commission, our number was 12. We had to add two more, 
having to go in for more expert supervision. 

President. —I have not got the answer yet. 

Mr. Carr. —We have .nldcd six more in the last 20 years. 

President. —So far, no progress has been made in reducing the number 
of Europeans employed. 

Mr. Carr. -It is now a bigger mill than it was 20 years, ago. We are 
making more paper. We have to watch it in a more expert way too. 

President. —In 1909 you turned out 5,200 tons and now your output is 
6,500 tons. 

Mr. Carr. —That G,2fi0 was a bigger percentage of our capacity than 6,500 
tons. Tt is the Indian labour that is holding us hack now. 

President. —And also your experience tends to show th.il the burden which 
the industry carries oii account of the higher salaries paid to Europeans 
promises to continue for a very long time. Practically no progress has been 
made in 20 years, and it W'ould take a long time at that rnte. 

Mr. CaiT. —May 1 mention, for instance, that one of the extras is an 
Assistant Manager? VV'c have got a big mill and we cannot depend on one 
man. Two extras are foremen. There are more beaters to be looked after 
and more paper is being made. Another man is a chemist. So that I don’t 
really think that it is in any way retrogrode as regards the employment of 
Indian labour. Sinipl.y our requirements are greater in the mutter of super¬ 
vision. 

President.—So far, there has been no displacement of Europeans by 
Indians? 
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Mr. Carr. —None at nil. 

President. —Can yon give ns the total wages paid to these people, I mean 
Siuropeans? 

Mr. Carr. —Fonr years ago we have.added another salesman. Last year 
our total European pay bill including the salesman and the Mill establish¬ 
ment was Rs. 188,013. 

President. —In your answer to Question 47, you have compared the rates 
of wages paid to paper makers in the United Kingdom with the wages yon 
pay for your imported labour. It means that the extra amount is something 
like from 50 to 67 per cent. 

Mr. t'arr. —Yes. 

President. —Assuming that the Indian in this country would not be paid 
higher than the European in his own country, it would mean that if you 
could employ Indians, you would save about 2/5th of Rs. 1,88,013. 

Mr. Carr. —Y'es, if we could. 

President. —'What is the extra burden really you are bearing in conse¬ 
quence of your being obliged to employ imported labour? I am not sug¬ 
gesting that you should not. I am merely putting a figure on the extra 
burden that you are incurring. If you take off 2/5th of Rs. 1,88,013—would 
that be somewhere near it? 

Mr. Carr.—Yes. 

President. —That would mean taking off Rs. 75,000? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President.- —On the basis of your output of 7 or S thousand tons a year, 
it means about Rs. 10 a tun? 

Mr. Carr. —Yea. 

President. —I wanted to see how it worked out. Then 1 notice that you 
have asked that your reply to Qiiestion 48 as to the rates of wages paid 
should be treated as confidential. 

Mr. Carr. —For the same reason. They are not always known to other 
employers. I withdraw luv objection. 

Pre.sidtiit. —Then, you have given us wages for two years 1917 and 1923. 
Would the wages in 1917 he about the same as in 1914? 

Mr. Carr. —About that. There had not been much increase. 

President. —.\t the end of your answer to Question 49 you say “ Since 
January 1921 they have been paid extra nt above rates for 13 recognised 
holiday.s and since June 1921 extra at above rates for Sundays." They don’t 
work on Sundays. Do you mean to say that they are paid double w.ages? 

Mr. f.'orr.—-They used to receive Rs. 10 a month. When they were given 
a rise from Bs. 10 to Rs. 12-8-0, or whatever the figure was, that was taken 
on a basis of 26 working days in the month. A year later they said that 
they wore paid only for working days, and that they ought to be paid per 
month. We had to let them have it. 

Presiaenl. —In your reply to Question 50, you express the opinion that 
wages are at present too higli, and that the man can earn all the money he 
wants in less than a full month and he absents himself. 

Mr. Carr. —That is so. 

- President. —I take it that that would be common to all industries in the 
coalfields area. It does rot apply to your indii.stry only. 

Mr. Carr. —It applies nil over. 

President.—In Calcutta too? 

Mr. Carr. —T think so. 

President. —Y^our complaint is not that you have got to pay them too 
much, but that you don’t get a sufficient return for your money? 

Mr Carr. —Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwaln.—Yau sa.y in your answer tc Question 42 that labour has to 
be collected. Do you collect the labour? 

Mr. Carr. —Our man goes up in September and be advances to the Sirdar 
who collects the coolies to cut the grass. 

Mr. Ginumln. —They arc paid by the piece? 

Mr. Carr. —They get so much per maund for cutting. 

Mr. Gimcala. —You pay the railway fare, etc. ? 

ifr. Carr.- Ye%. 

Mr. (linwala. —Ts it the United Provinces labour or have you got to get ,'t 
from other provinces? 

Mr. Carr. —It i.s Unit.^d Provinces labour. 

Mr. Ginirala. —There is nothing like “ indentured ” labour? 

Mr. Carr. —Xo. The coolies come and stay for about three months. They 
won’t stay after March. 

1‘rc.sidr.nt .—Where do they go t<i after March? 

Mr. Carr. —They go back to their homes. 

Mr. Ginwala. As regards your answer to Question 45, wo have not seen 
the Upper India Uouper Paper Mills, but they don’t employ any Ruropoans,. 
1 think, and yot they appear to have a very prosperous balance sheet. 

Mr. Carr. —They have got a good mill as well! 

Mr. Ginwala.- They have always paid a dividend and they have also been 
paying :i large bonus. They have got a reserve of Rs. 21 lakhs. 

Mr. Carr. —I wish we had. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is for you to follow their example and employ more 
Indian labour. 

PrefUleni. —The point is really thia. Here is a paper mill in Lucknow 
which has succeeded in maintaining a dividend for a long peritxl of years 
and has paid very handsome bonuses since the early outbreak of the war. 
It does not employ many Ruropeans. Prifnd facie that does create a pre¬ 
sumption that Kurnpeans arc nut necessary. 

Mr. Carr. —There is the argument that, if they had Europeans, they 
would probably have had a better return. These mills arc not comparable. You 
arc comparing a grass mill with what has been a badami mill, except for 
their .stamp paper. They have had a badami monopoly in the up-country 
markets. They make good hadamis. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They use about 30 per rent, or so of grass. The raw 
materials they arc using hre pretty much in the same proportions as yours. 
They must be going in for more or loss the same kind of production. 

Mr. Carr. —You have their figures but 1 have not. 1 don’t think that 
they in.ike the same percentage of white paper as we do, 

Mr. Gimcala. —Will that account for the whole of this difference? 

3fr. f ’d'jT.—r think that very . largely it does. To the best of my belief 
they have spent nothing like most of us have in keeping their mills in order. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would hardly affect the question of the employment 
of European labour. I am trying to point out that that is n point which 
docs arise. It shows this ninch anyhow that they can employ Indian labour 
anil still make profits and show a good balance sheet. 

Mr. Uiirr.—Quite. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that you are a large employer of Indian labour 
in your other departments. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these rises in wages in acr.nrd.a.nce with the rise you 
have given in your other departments? 

Mr. CniT.— From 1917-23 1 should think that they are higher than in 
some industries. I think that they were about equal to the Mistri labour 
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in other departmozitii of our office—a good deal higher than Tea Garden 
labour for inatunce—about the same ua coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Jn your case tlio position appears to be reversed, generally' 
speaking, in that, in the ease of artisan class, the rise is less and in the ease 
of coolies the rise is more. 

Vresident. —Are you thinking of the I’orbandar Cement Company? 

Mr. Giiiu-ala _Also of Tata’s. 

Mr. Carr. —They have got to collect labour. We are keeping a labour 
force. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It struck me as rather curious that, in the case of other 
firms wo have examined so f.ar, they have given a rise of 80 to 100 per cent, 
to the artisan class and to the other men 40 tc 60 per cent, and in your case 
it is tha other way about. 

Pre.iicli'nt. —My impression is that in the 'Coalfields the unskilled labour 
has got a bigger increase than the skilled labour. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it liecause you arc situated in the coalfields? 

Mr. Carr. —The increase is relatively less in the case of a cooly than in 
the case of a fitter, because, e.p., the latter got from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 and 
the cooly from Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 to Rs. 18. 

Mr. KaU. —Will you please tell me n-ho these 14 Europeans are? 

Mr. Carr .— 

2 salesmen. 

1 Manager. 

1 Assistant Man.agcr. 

1 foreman. 

2 machiuemen. 

2 bcatermen. 

3 engineers. 

1 electrical engineer. 

1 chemist. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you appoint them in England ? 

Mr. Carr. —VV’o bring them under indenture. 

Mr. Kale. —What position do they occupy at Home before you bring them 
here? 

Mr. Carr. —Just the .same at Home. 

3fr. Kale. —You take them from some mill or factory—you do not train 
them? 

Mr. Carr. —No. They arc trained in a mill at Hume from their 14th 
year and they are only recruited at a later age. 

Mr. Kale. —Your answer to Question 46 appears to me rather a severe 
indictment on educated Indians—the kind of Indians who have presented 
themselves to you for training. I should have thought that you would have 
made some selection for training. I am not surprised that Indians of the 
right type have not prc.scntcd themselves to you. I should have thought 
that as your firm has been in existence for some 30 jears and more you 
might have selected some better men and trained them. 

■ Mr. Carr. —I do not think it appeals very strongly up to date to Indians. 

Mr. Kale. —Rut how is it in other industries it has been possible to pick 
up Indians with better training—in Bombay for instance? 

^^r. Carr. —Paper making is a trade which you may call hereditary. You 
will fin 1 the father and the son in the same trade. It means a long appren¬ 
ticeship. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you Lhink there is anything in the paper manufacture 
which militates against the Indian taste or custom? I quite understand 
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that in tlie leather iiianufncturej but in paper manufacture there is nothing 
which is rEgarded as beneath them by the middle class people of India. 

Mr. Carr. —There is nothing to prevent them from taking it up. 

Mr. Kale. —If in other factories, say in Uombay and Lucknow, you find 
all the industrial operations me successfully performed by Indians, and they 
can pick up training in factories, you cannot very well say that bettor class of 
men cannot be obtained ? 

Mr. (:iirr. —The possible explanation is that they get only 60 per cent, 
of their output with Indi.an management and we cannot afford it. It cannot 
suit us at the present time; if we reduced our output our expenses would 
go up. 

Mr. Kale. —You are assuming that, if Indiana arc trained and appointed, 
their efficiency would be lower, and your production would decline? 

Mr. Carr. —Not on the equal training. The point I am trying to make 
is that the training is so severe and long that it has not appealed to Indians 
up to date. 

Mr. Kale. —That is the very point I am raising, whether you have given a 
fair trial to Indians. The wording of your answer is rather doubtful. You 
speak of Indians “ presenting ■’ themselves before you. 

Mr. Carr. —They apply for jobs in the mill. 

Mr. Kale. —Unless they know that there is a chance of promotion and so 
on, no good Indian will apply to you. 

Mr. (Mrr. ~Tn economic stress any Kuropean would look for a job every¬ 
where and an Indian sh.iuld do the .same. We have nothing against them 
and we would rather have them nt moderate expense, 

Mr. Kale. —I do not know the conditions in your factory, but there is a 
sort of feeling that, if the.y go to a factory managed by Europeans, they are 
not likely to get any cncouiagement to rise. Therefore the good type of 
Indians <lo not go there. Is there any way of overcoming the difficulty 
unless you make nn effort to get the better type of men ? 

Prcildnit .—Is there any system of apprenticeship for instance? 

Mr. Carr. —Three of these men 1 have mentioned came ns apprentices, 
but they asked to be released, because they wanted to go out. One, as a 
matter of fact, left after IS months and became the Technical expert of 1 
Local Government. Ho considers he has learnt enough, but he was not good 
enough in our mill. 

Mr. Kale. —What did .\ou pay that man? 

Mr ('arr. —I do not suppose he got anything : he was learning his busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr, Kale.---'! am not surprised that he left you and went elsewhere. 

Mr. Carr. —He was learning and we do not pay our apprentices. We have 
some Anglo-Indian lads who come and work during their course of training 
and wo iiro training them very successfully. 

Mr. Clniuala. In the Chemical department you should have no difficulty 
with Indians. But have you any Indians there? 

Mr. Carr. —We have .lot at the moment: we have only nn analyst. 

Mr. Cinwala. —In some of the big laboratories they have Indian chemists. 

Mr. ('arr. ITiidouhtedly. The only reason wo have our European chemist 
was this. He was brought out as an assistant manager with chemistr.v 
knowledge, hut he was not experienced enough to he assistant manager 
and so we put him as che.mist. 

Mr. Kale. —I am afraid you have to adopt some system by which you will 
have to give encouragement to Indians for training. You cannot wait for 
Indians coming and asking you for appointments. 

Mr. Carr. —You suggest we should advertise in papers? We have been in 
correspondence with Provincial Governments about it and that is where all 
our men have come from up to date. 
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Mr. Kale. —Have not Provincial Governments been able to give you anv 
people ? = j j 

Mr. Carr. We never pressed them. They ashed us whether we would 
give Ui's hind of training required and we said we would bo glad to get 
the right type of Indian if we could get them. Five did turn up. But it 
IS such a hard type of apprenticeship that it did not appeal to them. Unless 
they come a little earlier, say at the age of 16 or 16, and stay for a long time 
they won't have the necersary knowledge. 

Presulenl. You would have to make some arrangement for evening classes. 
If they joined at In or 16 and did not get any subsequent educational 
training, they would never be fit for higher posts. 

Mr. Giiiwala. —There are a number of technical schools in this country. 
Would not the technical schools like to send their boys for practical training 
in the Works P 

Mr. Carr. —Wc have not tried them: we shall be very glad to do it. 

Mr. linle. —Our information in Jiimshedpur was that on the whole they 
wanted about 30 candidates for the technical institute, and they got applicu^ 
tions from 1,600 or 2,000, and in your case, you say, there are no applicants. 
The work there is much harder than yours. Then how is it that you did 
not get mcnp I think your system is defective or you have got no system. 

In answer to Question 49 you give us the comparative figures representing 
the increase in wages between 1917 and 1923. Was there no increuse given 
between 1914 and 1917 P 

Mr. ('arr. —They were just about the same. 

Mr. Kale. —What you say here is “ Tho average cost for Indian milf 
labour per ton of paper was Bs. 1841-7 in 1914 and Rs. 43-13-9 in 1923.” 
This moans an increase of MO per cent, and is not borne out by the figures 
you have given. Therefore, I conchnie that the 1914 wages must have been 
lower than in 1917. 

Pvisident. —He must have Wen getting a higher output in one of those 
years. In 1914 apparently you did not gel much very near your output, 

Mr. Carr. —Three maeliiues in 1914 as against four in 1923. 

Mr. Kale. —The increase of 140 per cent, is not, however, borne out by the- 
figures. 

Mr. Carr.— Men like engineers, etc., are paid Rs. 100 a month but these 
are just the bulk of the labour. 

Mr. Kale. —You s.sy that the wage bill of the European employes comes- 
to Hs. 1.82,000. That means on an average each employe gets Rs. 1,100 a 
month. 

Mr. Carr. —There are the passages to be paid. 

Mr. Kale. —I am speaking of the emoluments. ^Vould not all these people 
get, on an average, Us. I.IOO each? Do you think it is comparable to what 
they earn in England? Would it be twice as much? 

^fr. Carr. —T.ske the manager: he gets six times as much as a machine 
man. 

Mr. Kale. -1 am speaking of the others. 

Mr. Carr. —Our salesman has got 20 years’ experience out here. Tie gets 
a big salary. You could take off Rs. 60,000 for the two men. That w'ill give- 
an average of 800 for the other men. 

President. -This amount of Rs. 1,80,000 includes passages, etc.? 

Mr. Carr. —F,verything. 

Mr. Kale.--From the figures that you have given in answer to Question 47 
it appears that the difference between the two is 60 per cent. They pay 
£20 in the United Kingdom. W’ill the average salary of an employe from a. 
British mill he, say, Rs. 600? 
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Mr. Carr. —I suppase something like that. We have been looking for a 
manager and the difficulty of getting one ie tremendous. One is ready to 
take the foreman of a big mill and appoint him as manager. 

Mr Kale. —In amswor to Question .'50 you say that the efficiency, as 
reflected in the hands employed, i.s probably as 4 to 1. Do you find this out 
from the output per mauf 

Mr. Carr. —Judging rather by the mills at Home we employ 12 men where 
they emjjloy 11, roughly for the same output. 

Frenidcnf .—Would the wages lie four times as high on the averageP You 
have told us that you require four times the numbeh of men here. If the 
wages in England are four times as high you are still not worse off. 

Mr. Carr. —I do not tliink we arc worse off really. 

Prendent .—That would not of itself prove that the wages bill will he 
greater, but you have got an extra burden on account of the European staff. 

Mr. Carr. —It will be KXl rupees a week and the average at Home would 
be £4 a week. 

Mr. Givwala. —I think you will got him now at that wage. 

Pre.fident. —What was the'figure for the total Indian wages bill.’’ 

Mr. Carr. —Rs. 3,25,900 for 1,200 Indian employes. 

IV. I’OWEn INCLUDING FuEL. 

Prciideiti .—In answer to Question 56 you say that your fuel consumption 
is 6^ tons per ton of paper. Is that what you regard as a normal figure? 

Mr. Carr. —This is not too bad. we have been up to 71 sometimes. 

Pre.iident. —You put that forward as a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Carr. —6 will be good. 

ZVesidenf.—In the next answer you say that first class Ranigungc coal 
costs Rs. Uhd-0 per ton, and the cost of coal varies as several qualities arc 
used. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Pre.'sidKiU .—What was ihe average cost for the coal used during the year? 

Mr. Carr. —A little over Rs. 9. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your consumption of coal seems to be rather high. 

Mr. CrtiT.—We have not been efficient in the steam consumption, and our 
outtur.'i has been down. It would cost us no more coal if wo are making 
another 1,(X)0 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your lower outturn due to? 

Mr. Carr. —It is due to what they call running slow. For the night shift 
you waul, say, three men on a machine. If you have not the three then 
your outturn goes down, and that is what is happening over and over again, 
and thoi is why we are not making our 700 tons a month. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It maaes a lot of difference in the cost of production if 
you take one ton of coal more. 1 put it roughly at one ton, but it is 
considerably more than one ton as compared with all the others. 

Mr. Carr. —The Home mills do with 21 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am 'lalkiiig of the Tiidian mills. 

Sfr. Otirr. —I do not Think we have over been better than 5 tons when wo 
■were using Deshargar .slai;k which we could get at 14 annas a ton in those 
days. 

Mr. Grnwaln. —It is unfortunate that the increase in consumption should 
take place with a rise in the price. Can you give us separately your figures 
of consumption for power and proce-ss (boiling, etc.)? 

Mr. Carr. —We can only work it out roughly by saying we have 11 steam 
boilers and for working our grass boilers such and such is required. 

Preiident. —Could you give us just an approximate figure? 
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Mr. Can'.--I shall send ,vou these figures.* 

Mr. Oimcal.n .—A rougli and ready figure would do. Do yon have to n.so 
filtered viaicr? 

Mr. f'«rr. --We take it out of the river, settle ii in the tanks and we get 
it lliror.gh gravel filters. Wo ako ufc I'.liimina. 

Mr. C'inwaln. — Does it tost you luueh!' 

Mr. Cnrr. —Last year it came, to Its. 3-0-0 per ton of paper. 

Mr. Ginu'ahi. —Dut tli it is » verv hig item. 1 thought you were favunr- 
nbly situated for water. 

Mr. ('iirr. —When the v,'ator tomes down in the rains it is coloured like 
(ottee and it rcijuires a lo* cf alumina to clean it, 

Mr. (Jinwalii. —Do ymi have to filler it to the same estciit a.s if it was 
required for drinking purpo.se.s: are you following the same proce.ss? 

Mr. Ciiir .—.\bout the same cleanliness i.s rcqniitt!. otherwise yon would 
have i dirty paper. 

Mr. Ciiiinilii.—How far c.in you snhstitiite clcclricity poaer for steam, 
for power and for mannfactnring processes? 

.1/r. Cnrr.— AVe gciier.ate oar own iiower. 

Mr. (rinwala. —For boilhig purposes yen would still liave to use. steam 
so that there is not much scope for eMpaiision of electricity. 

Mr. Carr .—1 do not !-..re.scc rny. 

Mr. GbnraJa. —A'ou arc very foitunatcv situate,! alinut the coal; other¬ 
wise it would be a hopeless tmsine.ss. 

V. M.vnKKi. 

.-1 .—For raper. 

Prctidcpf.— T)o you sell more impcr up-country than you do at Calcutta? 

Mr. Carr. —In Calcutta last .vear we .sold l,7of) tons and up-country we 
sold 2,f.)?0 tons. 

Hrsait/enf.—That is a .good deal les.s than your total output? 

Mr. Cvnirahi. And the rest to Governsnent T suppose? 

Mr. Ctnr. —l,P6o tons to Clovcrninent. tons to Dnrma. Then ivc 

have odd markets 200 tons; Aladras, the Ea.st Indian Kaihray :'iid so nn. 

Pres/dt nf.—Tliat gives ns some idea where your fiaj^er is going to. For 
any idace up the railway from llanignnge yon have :i deci'.lcil advunt:i.ge 
as compared with the imported iiaper and also over the Calcutta Afill? 

Mr. Carr .—Yes. 

Presldrnt. —Of the up-country innrkeTS which is the most important? 

Mr. Carr. —Delhi; it serves a large urea. 

President. —I suppose, it is a di.stributing centre? 

Mr. Carr .—Yes. 

President.- In answer to Question 67 you say “ The smnllcr newspapers 
use indigenous papcios, hut the larger papers require a class which cannot 
he made in India, being chicfl.y made of !nechaiiie:il pulp.'’ AVhat class of 
■papers do the smaller newspapers use; is it printing jinper? 

Mr. Cnrr. —\o. .3 white and rather an inferior grade of that. It doo.s not 
require to he very clean for a newspaper. No newspaper is clean really. 

President. —Is it cheaper for them th.-»n the imported paper? 

Mr. Carr. —It is cheaper than importing. These small newspaper.s don't 
want to carry .stocks of paper a.s they have not a big capital, and that is why 
they take from us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Messrs. John Dickinson would sell a pound of paper if they 
can get the market! 


Not received. 
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Mr. Carr, —They sell a coi-tnin :;mount: they hold a certain amount ol 
atocrk but we can generally keep our hold in that diretlion. 

71.— Fur Filip. 

Fresiih-nt. —Tn answer to (Juestion.s GS to 72 you say “ .\s ve arc not cou- 
teinplnting the niauiifiudnrc of pulp for sale, wc do not deal with this question 
except to emphasize the fact with regard to No. 70. that for certain classes ot 
paper, sulphite wood pulp from aliroad will he nei-essary however bis the 
supply of bamboo pul[).” AVell. we were on that point this moriung. AVould 
what was said this luoriilnp; lead to a modification of this answer or not? I 
am not quite sure what class of paper yon had in your mind. 

Mr. Carr. —TTigh class hank paper. T 'don’t think that answer would be 
modified. 

Presii.lenf. —With regard to Que.stlon (:0 you say in your answer, at the 
very cud of it, that Government prices are lo per cent, below market rates. 

Mr. (.UuT .—That is the general rule. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I suppose they buy in bulk!’ 

Mr. Carr. —They are our big customers. Wo quote i,n this basis:—we get 
our tclcgriiphie quotations from Home as to what the Hiuue jiriccs are and we 
quote l ight down to tlial. That is 15 per cent, lielow the market price here. 

Fresident. —Now that Government Deparlmonls have got to [jay a duty 
will that make any difference to you? 

Mr. Corr.—Jio. 

Mr. (.iiinrahi T think it was stated that they paid you more than the 
market price until the last conference. 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

Mr. CiiiwaJa. —Dunng the war they jitiid you controlled prices. Was 
there any change in the system in 1023!- 

il/r. Carr .—They were calling for tenders at Home as well. 

.Mr. friiurala .—Was it not urged at the conference that the effect of that 
would he that you would get a lower price than j'oti got before? 

.Vr, Carr, —lify argument was that in calling for tenders they did not 
necessarily determine what was a fair jirice. 

President. —I don’t know of any rofcronco to a fair price in the Stores 
rules. 

Mr. Carr. —The question is whether you can get a fair price by calling 
for tenders. 

Mr. (tinicala. —The relerence there is ‘ price being not iinfiivourablc.' 

Mr. Carr.. -By fair price I mean a fair return on an efficient cost of 
manufacture. 

President —I am quite .sure that there is no retcronee whatever to fair 
price ill the Stores rules and, if the Gonlroller ullempted to fix prices on that 
basis, he would be transgressing the rules. 

Mr. (.’orr .—The discussion came on as to what was a fair price. 

Mr. (tinicala. —The Jillerenee is this: they formerly asked for quoUiiions. 
Some people refused to give them and they now call for tenders. The result 
is that ill the tenders they get the proiicr rates. 

Mr. Carr. —Tlies' get rates at which they can buy. 

Mr. Ginvahi. —Formerly they could not get Uiese rales and therefore the 
■aper manufacturers got better prices, isn’t that .so? 

Mr. ('nrr. —1 don’t know that we had better rates. T don’t think ive did. 
These tender.s e.nne up once a year, sometimes after I! years and it is difficult 
to reineniber exactly what the position was. 

Mr. Ciiiiccla. —(iovernment give you 5 per cent, extra? 

Mr. t'air. —Yes. 

Mr. i:\nii;,l'i. —'I'hat giies you a protection of 20 per cent. So far as Gov¬ 
ernment are eouoerned? 
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Mr. Carr. —Ves. 

Mr. Gi')iirH?n.—Did the neivsjjapers use your piipei' during the war? 

Mr. Carr. —One or two of them did and .several of tliem tried to. They 
asked Government to commandeer the mills to enable them to get their sup- 
Iilies from us, but Government did not do so. 

Mr. (riinrala. —Why do you make this remark '■ however big the supply 
of bamboo pnlp " in answer to Qiie.stion 72? 

?ifr. Carr. —So far as we know htidanii and white as being manufactured 
from bamboo pulp will not replace suljihitc entirely. 

Mr. Ciroriijn. —Tt would bo a very .small quantity, I .su;-,po.se. about u per 
cent, or so of the demand. It would not be mmdi more than that? 

Mr. Carr. —Tt might be about 5 per cent, at {)resent. 

Mr. Gimcnhi.- —That is for the whole induslr.v or is it for your mill? 

Mr. ('nrr. —For both. 

.1/r. dinvala .—But for the whole industry? .Supposing India wanted to 
manufacture all this irapcr. You say it could nut manufacture except bv 
importing some w-ood pulp. 

Mr. Carr. —I don’t think so. 

]‘re^hlenf ..—As things stand at present it would be difllcult if not im¬ 
possible? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

VI. Foiikiov Comprtitios. 

Pre.n<h;iit .—In answer to Question 74 you say ’ The pajjers where we meet 
the keenest competition are good class Esparto grass papers and high class 
rag papers, also papers made from sulphite pulp only.” Is there really a 
competition? I thought high class rag paper was a thing which you really 
could not produce? 

Mr. (’air —That is so. 

Preiident. -What I want to get at is, which of the papers you produce 
are subject to the keenest foreign competition? 

Mr. ('arr .—Good printing and writing pai>crs. 

Prusidnif .—These arc the two things where you feel the price is alfected by 
something that is coming in ? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Presidfut .—In answer to Question 75 you say ” The foreign papers com¬ 
peting with our papers are chiefly made from wood pulp. Esparto grass and 
rags.” In order to get at this u little mure definitely let us take the classes 
of paper you mention in answer to Question S. The paper that competes 
with your ‘ Frintings ’—of what material are they made? 

Mr. Carr. —They arc made from pulp and any higher grades from Esparto 
grass. 

President .—The unbleached and the hadamis are made from pulp? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, .and browns entirely. 

Prcsidciit .—And the ‘Writings’? 

Mr. Carr. —They will be grass paper chiefly or high class sulphite. 

President. —Turning now to your answer to Question 70, yon have given 
us a comparison of the prices in various }-ea7-s. 

Mr. Carr .— It is extraordinarily difficult to do it. Tt is as near as we could 
get it. 

l‘ri sideiit .— T do not understand why imported paper always gets a lower 
price tlian the locally made paper. 

Mr. (Jurr. —AVe sell out of our godowns and we can sell in small quantities. 

A man has not got to place an indent. He can simply corac and take what 
he wants. If he places an indent with an importer he has to wait for two 
or three months. 

L 2 
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President. —Do not impovteia stock paper at all? 

Mr. Carr. —They do stock it unquosLioiiahly. 1 think the chief explana¬ 
tion is that wo can Kive rapid delivery for considerable Ci'.iaiititics, wliereai 
the importer is nenernlly able to give small quantities only from Bto<‘k and 
has to indent for larger quantities. 

Pre.Hident .—These are Calcutt.a. prices!- 

Mr. Carr. —Yea. 

President. —Take your “ Printings " vnr instance. If you realize 
4 anna.s 6 pies in Caleuttaj svould you get a higher price for the same class of 
paper in Delhi P 

Mr. Carr. —The same price. 

1‘rKsident .—What T am looking at is in this v.ay. Wliat would actually 
be paid by a purchaser in Delhi as compared with a purchaser in Calcutta.'’ 

Mr. Carr. —Tie jiiiys the same. 

President. —Then what you get from sales in Delhi must he less than what 
you get from sales in Calcutta? 

Mr. t.'arr. —Yes. 

President. —It is a strange result; in Delhi you have an iidvantiige over 
tlio importer hut in Calcutta you have not got it? In Calcutta you are at a 
disadvantage because you have to pay frciglit from Panigunge to Cal- 
eutta, whereas going upcovuitry the impoiTor and the. mills have to pa}' extra 
freight from Calcutta to llanigunge and it seems paradoxical that you should 
be wor.ie off in Delhi than in Calcutta. Is it regnluted by cu.stom or what is 
it. What is the explanation? Or is it the competition of the Lucknow mills? 

Mr. Carr. —No, nor the latter; we ask the same price nil over India. 

Pre.iident .—Tt i.s curious. In the ports T can understand it because there 
of course the imported paper finally regulates the price, but up-eouutry T do 
not quite follow. However it i.s not a matter of great importance, 

Tn answer to Question 77 you say “ . . . we consider the information wh 
act on is entirely reliable.” I might explain what we were thinking of 
when we put that question. Tt was not in any way to challenge what you 
might say, but to ascertain from what sources the Board could get the iuforrn- 
atinu. Supposing any que.stion camo np about an off-setting duty ns iu the 
case of steel, it is very important to know where wo cun get acenrato inforni- 
ntion of current prices from. You have got agents but wc cannot gc-t in 
touch with them in precisely the same way. Supposing any question was 
referred to the Tloard which necessitated their getting verj' accurate inform¬ 
ation as to prices, wc must have some idea as to what was the, best way cf 
getting it. No doubt the importers might know, but they might not I'.o 
always willing to tell us, because the enquiry would arise in circumstances in 
which the interest of the manufacturers would be on the one side and that 
of the importers on another. 

Mr. Carr. —I see. 

President.- In answer to Question 82 you have given some figures for 
the railway freight. I see you have given them from, foreign ports of ex¬ 
portation. The figures in the 3rd column include your freight to India, docs 
it not ? 

Mr. Carr. —That is right. 

President. —In answer to Question 83 you have given rates per maund 
per mile both for small lots and wagon loads. Do you regard these rates as 
reasonable ? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —You have no complaint to make on that score." 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What wo are trying to find out is to compare the price at 
which paper comes into the country and the price at which you can afford to 
sell. In the case of different steel xiroducts, for instance, wo can tell pretty 
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neiirly; their prices ere comparable. But in the case of paper what flo you 
fiuKHest we should do? 

-Ifr. Carr.- -You can take the invoice cost. 

Mr. Ginicala. —It is very difficult to say against what particular imported 
Ijaper you compete. We must have some sort of general average i^rice. 

Mr. Carr. —It is very difficult. 

President. —The point is this. The iiaper that is competing with your 
paper may he different from your paper and therefore you cannot say the 
price of one thing can he used against the other. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take the case of steel. "We ascertained that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company ought to get an average price of lls. ISO per ton and we 
came to the conclusion that foreign steel came at such and such k price and 
we said if wc were to give steel any protection, the difference between the. 
two prices should he the mc.asuiG of that protection. How are we going to 
apply that principle to paper manufacture? What domestic prices are we 
to compare with import prices.“ 

Mr. Carr. —The onl 3 ’ waj' would be to take the invoice of imported papers 
and see whether they are comparable and what the.v charge. 

Mr. Gimcala. —Have you seen the classifications in the Sea Customs 
returns ? 

Mr. Carr. —Y’es. 

ATr. Giiinala .—Can wc adopt these chi.ssificalions of jiaper? 

President. —If you could at any rate give us the range of prices for white 
printings, and tell us wluit would probably be the maximum price and what 
was the minimum. 

Mr, Can. —Yes.* 

Mr. (rinindn .—AVe are confronted with another difficulty but wo are trying 
to find out the general average price. 

Mr. Ciinrahi. —Xow can .vou give us the amount of dut.v you suggest 
oil the foreign article entering the country should pay? You are in the 
business. A'ou can tell us how to get at the nie.isure of iirotection on the 
principle I have st.stcd. To ni.v mind it is a real difficulty. 

Mr. Carr .—Take a popular imported paper and get the English and Con¬ 
tinental prices and our prices. 1 can give you two or three ,^ample5 of that 
kind. Would that estahlish the difference? 

Mr. Cinn:ula. —Suppo.sing you iiiaiiiifacture six kinds ol paper and there 
arc a dozen kinds of jiaper which comiiete against you; if you get the average 
price of the dozen articles and the average price of your six kinds, tlieii we 
might got some idea, hut the things must be eoiiiparable. That is the point. 
We call say what price .you ought to gel—that we can determine—but to say 
what dut.v would be required to make up the difference might be an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult question. A'ou can think it over and let us know. Or, the 
Paper Association or somebody else will have to explain to ns bow this is to 
he accomplisbed. That is the principle that was accepted, as you know, in the 
case of the steel industry. 

Presidi lit .—It is a curiously complicated case because an increase in the 
cost of any one kind of [laper would probably be met by purchasers using 
paper of a lower quality. 

Mr. Carr .—In that case, the difference to be established would be about 
two or three pics—just enough to .secure, the buyers. AVhat 1 mean is what the 
limits the foreign paper can sell at, we cannot say. All that wo know is 
that they can sell two or three pies below ns. 

^fr. Giniriihi. —We have not got the measure of protection. How are we 
to determine that? 

Mr. Carr .—In my answers to Questions 79 to 8J, I have said that it is 
extremely difficult. 


Not received. 
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1‘resident. —You wcl'c on the question of Jumping. Whether there is 
dutvipii'" or not. our prnhlem remains still the same, namely what is the 
difference between the price which five’s the Indian munufactuicr v fair 
profit and tlie jirice at which foreign paper is coming into the country. 

Vr. Ginirnln .—You complain of the unfair conditions. You want to equal¬ 
ise the conditions between you and the foreign mamil'acturer. Tf the manu¬ 
facturer can se'.l his paper in this country at lilO and you cannot jiroducc 
uuder fl2, then we can say that the measure of protection ought to he £2. 
We can get your figure of £12 but we cannot get the foreign manufflctiiier's 
price. TTow are we to determine what amount of protection will meet the 
case ? 

^[r. Cnrr. —The l.T per cent, that you b.ave given us does not cniilile us to 
do it. 

Mr. Gintriihi. We do not kuow whether it docs or does not. AVe may give 
you oO per cent, and yet it may happen that you don't get any benefit ont of 
it, becanso the conditions may not bo equalised, so that wc: should like you 
very much to suggest to us as to what we are to do. 

Ml. f'Virr.—Yes. 

7‘rfKi(h‘iif. —AVith regard to your answer to (Question 70, I undeistanil 
these are the reports you got from your experts. Can you give any more 
instiinces of this kiiul? You have given an instance of a Trade lleview. 

Mr. C'lirr. —There is another extract from the World's Paper Trade Peview, 
dated AJay 23rd, 1924. “ General spcaking’thc niajovity of Hritish mills are 
selling at prices which show little or no profit, but so long ns there arc not 
sullicicnt orders to go round, they cannot incrcu.se them to a knel nliicli’is 
justified by the increasing cost of material and labonv.” 

Mr. Ginicaln, —That is of course a comment made liy the correspondent 
or the writer. Have you got instance.s in which the J.lircctor of a company 
has uiado a speech at an annn.al meeting saying that no dividends cun be paid 
hecaiise tliey had to sell below cost price? 

Mr. Gnrr. —1 have not got instances of that kind. T have got ext.acts 
from Heviows. The Paijer Trade lleview of the 6th .Tune has the followiu,g ; — ■ 

“ It is not only Pritish paper-m.akevs who are diss,'itisfierl .with the level of 
paper prices. Swedish producers arc equally coucenied. The pric."' movement 
in esparto papers is guiuiiig ground and we hear of further Afills having 
arrived at the decision tli.at writing papers at the old figures ,sic nnremunera- 
tive. As yet, there has been no corresponding action Unit v,e know of in th;- 
AA'oodfree Section, but the dissati.sfiiclion with extant prices is deepening.” 

Mr. Gimrala. —Is this question of freight f.sce your Answers to S2 and 83' 
a really serious one in the case of the iiiii.shed .article? Does it make very 
much difference? 

Mr. (’nrr. —As far as I know, these freights are fair in compaiisou with 
what other commodities are paying to railways, 

Mr. Ginwala .—Evidently our (Juestiou 8.5 has failed in its purpose. The 
idea was to get the money viilne of every disadvantage as fur us po.s.sihle, 

Mr. Carr. —It is almost impossible to answer you in any otlior way. It is 
very difficult to put it in rnpees, annas and pies. Take the recovery plant, 
for instance. Something goes wrong with the machine. The mannfacturcr 
at Home rings up the expert and he comes round and sets it right. Here it 
is not so. AVe try to tackle it. If we don't succeed, wo write home. To put 
that in rupees, annas and pies is extraordinarily difficult. 

Mr. Kale. —You say in answer to Question 80 that the competition that 
you have to meet is the keenest in Romba.v, Aladras and (l.alrntta. 1 can 
undcrst.and that it is so in Tiomhay and Aladrns. Hut what about Calcutta? 
From the figures that you have given iii answer to Question 76, it will be .seeji 
that in Calcutta you arc getting better yirices than the foreign manufacturer 
How can you say that you are worse off Iheni'-' 
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^f I. Carr .—AVe shv that (^oili)>etilic)n is veiy keen in tlin-ie piaees. It la 
natural in the seajjoits where the foreign inanufftttijreis hind their gnmls 
straight la the market. 

ri'csiihnt. —A'on don’t seem to get any higher ju ices in Delhi 'r 

Mr. (Airr .—AVe get lotvcr jjriccs in Bombay and AlaJras than we do in 
Cainntta or in Delhi. 

Pre.sidr.nf .—Bnt is it true then that eoinpetition is keener at Calcutta 
than it is at Delhi ? A'ou are getting a smaller price at Delhi, at any rate 
a .smaller amount of the price paid at Delhi reaches your pocket. 

Mr. Carr .—In I.lclhi, lor in.stanc.e, it. i.s sold at annns '.l-fj per lb.; hiit in 
Bombay it is .sold at four annas. 

Vrisident .—The price.s are net the same then at Delhi as they are at tiie 
ports ? 

Ml. (’arr .—Because foreign paiiers arc eheejicr in the jiorts. 

-1/r. Kale .—On what dues the price in Delhi depend? In Calcutta, I 
understand tliat the (■omnelition between the imported and the domestic paper 
determines the jirice. Yon say that for printings yon get .As. 1-6 and the im- 
jinrter gets .As. l-d. A'on have, also told ns that the iniportevs would not bo 
eonteiit with As. 1-,'! at Delhi and tliat be would want something higher. 

Mr. Ciirr. —A’es. 

-Mr. Kidr. —AA'liy ean’t yon get .something higher.^ 

Mr. (.'iiri. —AA’c do get As, A-(j in Delhi, hut in Bomliay we get As. 4-0. 

President. —In Calcutta also ,vou get the same iiiice. Is the competition 
the same or i.s it due to your repuiatioii and huslncs.s cuiineetioiis? 

-l/r. Carr. —Yes, triiditions of the business and busines.s eoniieetions, AA^e 
have carried on for a great many years. One of tlie ways is to got those 
dealers to deal only in iiuligonuus jaiper. AA’e give them a bigger discount 
for that. If wo want to sell in Bombay, we have to take the best price we 
can got. 

Mr, Kale..- -\(m h.ive not yet explained how the eoniijotition i.s keen in 
Calcutta. In Caleucia you get a price of As, 4-0 per lb. while the foreign 
muniifiicturer gets only .As, 4-3. (In the figures that you have given you aia 
getting more than the foreigne.r. 

Mr. Can. —At the luomcnt, yes. In 11122 wc wore getting the same a.s the 
foreign manufacturer. 

.Ur. Ktdr .—Look at the whole period from 1012 onwards. 

Mr. Crirr .—In Calcutta, we have got a better price. 

-Ifr. Knlr. —A'ou are better off in Calcutta and you ought to slrike-oll' the 
sentence relating to Calcntta. In Calcutta you have no comjjlaiiit to make. 
These figures, I take'it, are correct? 

Mr. t'nrr .—As far as I know, these figures are correct. AA'e always get a 
higher [nice in Calcutta. 

Mr. Kali'. —A’ou told us sometime ago that you sold .about 1,800 tons in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

^^r. Kidc .—If yon get the advantage over the foreign manufacturer in 
the matter of 1,800 tons in Calcutta, that means a large amount. 1,800 tons 
is a fairly large proportion of your total output .i' 

Mr. Carr .—There is the discount to be paid which makes the difference. 
Our maximum discount is 14 per cent. 

Mr. Aide.—The foreign manufacturer has to pay the same di.scount, 

Mr. (.'arr .—I don’t know what exactly he 1ms to pay. 1 know that com¬ 
petition in Calcutta is very keen. Our stocks are now mounting up. We 
cannot sell any quantity with the three [lie.s increase. That is where the 
competition conics in. I have not got the figures for a large number of 
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years. Our Caleutta sale.s arc falling off. I kiio,v at the pre.^ent tunc tli-v 
nave considerably dropped. ' 

-Kolc. 1,800 tons is a sufficieully laige ainuunt? 

we have made it quite clear to you. 
tto want the average price reali.sed by you. 

Mr. Carr. —T can give vou th,at.* 

o, ■™" ‘“™ »>-“■ 

average return to liie mill. 

I i asiaent.- That is to say, the discounr is cut oii' f; om it. 

for iK’t letiirn. Tlic average total cost was Rs. olO-lo-. , 

for 1023, and the average realised price for tlie same year was Rs. 54u.'l.l0 

you have alrcadv 

gl^ en 111 the foiins, tlic^ would not help us very iiuk'Ii. 

w lies between a'orks cost .nnd cost includin-- 

l eabs .d in irV-s — ^ ‘" "■' “S' - 

R,s. ,•,. r. 

.. 545 4 in 

.. 008 10 6 

.. 2 8 

President. —Have ,v<iu got figures tor 1911:- 
^fr. f'nrr. —No. 

VII.—EQl-lPMLXT. 

President.—U your answer to Question M, you say •“ Mcthod.s of paper- 
mak ng have remained unaffected, except in small particulars where improve- 

J thought that the 

anggestioii that a paper null put up some S or 10 years .ago would be a second 
m?ssion^^ ^ i’aperincikvrs’ Assocuatbii to the Fiscal Com- 

.Ur, Carr.—I think that it will be in Sir Willoughby Carey's evidence. 
Pre.iidenl.—You don't agree with that opinion;' 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

_ Mr. Cinwala.—Jn the paper-making plant, ihere may not have been manv 
improvements, but m the pulp plant there have been a lot. 

Mr. f-V/rr.—One can improve a mill ijy adding to it. but with regard to the 
process, as tar as 1 know, there have been only small impnn ement.s I went 
over one or two mills at Hoii.e last year which have got up-to-date machinery, 
but I djd »ot aee nny marked iiiipruveinents. 

7Ves/(/f..7,f.—What it comes to is this. Taking a British papm- faetorv o-. 
the^basis of pre-war prices, would the cost of manufacture to-day have ap'pre- 
oiably deereasecl? That is to say, supporting the Home manufacturer paid the 
same wages as he did in 1914 .and got lus materials at the same price as in 
1914, would he nut be able, owing to imiiruved processes, to make aiiv sub- 
fitantial saving in his co.st? 

Mr. Carr .—1 should not think so. 


nil.— CAPITAL ACCOUST. 

President.—I sec from your answer to Qiie.stion 109 that you have spent 
very nearly Rs. 14 lakhs on plant .and maehinery. 

Mr. Ciirr .—That is right. 

President .—(Jut ol a total Rs, 2il hiklis—wliieh is the original cost,— 
you have spent nearly 14 lakhs since 1917? 

Mr. Call'. —Vcs. 

* Not receivud. 
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President .—I am a little surprised that you think that the [ivusciit day 
cost of plant and niaehiiiciy would he as high as fls. 45 lakhs, seeing that 
you have spent quite a considerable sum in the hist few ycavs. 

Mr. Carr. —The Gwalior acquisition was an extraordinarily cheap one. 

rresidciit. —That has got to be brought out. That figure of Rs. 45 lakhs— 
the present day cost of plant and machinery for about the same output as 
yours—is just a statement and there is nothing to coniirni it. Unless it is 
exphiinerl, it is not tsin.sistciit with the heavy purclusses made since 1917. 
Are you in a po.sition to tell us as regards the Gwalior apiiaratirs that was 
taken over whether you took it over at n favourable [irice or •something of 
that kindP 

Mr. Carr .—I had better give you a figure. When the Gwalior Company 
liquidated, this company took it over .at Es. 8 lakhs. 

Pre.'iident .•—The figures that v'Oii have given in ansirer to thiestioir 100 
Include that? 

Mr. Carr. — Yes, and the maohincry I suppose is u-orth two lakhs more than 
that. 

Mr. fiimrnla. —'Wha.t was the capacity of that null? 

Mr. Carr .—Before, its capacity was 110 tons, and its present capacity is 
1 think 140 tons, a month. 

AtI. (yiiiinita .—With the alterations you have made? 

Mr. Ctirr. —Yes. 

Ml. Cinu'ulu.— As this for one machine with the pulp plant? 

Air. Carr. —Yes. YVe have got beaters, breakers, etc., at Ranigunge. 

President .—Can you toll us how you arrived at your estimate of Rs. 45 
lukh.s for plant and machinery? 

Air. Carr. —T ura afraid 1 have not got the details with me. 

President. —1 don’t think that it is necessary that we should liave the 

details, but the point is whether it is based on recent estimates actually 

obtained in vievv of the po,s6ible espausioas or improvements. 

Mr. Carr .—Y'es, it is. 

President. —On wlint date were the estimates prepared.^ 

Mr. Carr. —About a year or 9 months old. May 1 say (about the cost of 
Rs. 27i lakhs) that our plant and machinery, if purchased to-day, \^■oukl cost 
much more. 

President.— Only those parts purchased before 1918. At the same time 
you may have to take off a good deal out of the puichases of 1920-'21. If 
you actually imported the machinery in 192y-'21, you [vrobably placed the 

order in 1919. Prices were, higher then, so that there is something to set 

off agaiust the unquestionable increased cost of anything which vuu pur¬ 
chased before the unr. 

Mr. Carr .—That i.s so. 

rresidcnl .—This plant for which you obtained estimates, was it the samo 
type of plant? ^ 

Air. Carr. —The two machine mill estimates were made for us sometime 
back when we thought ne might have another paper mill. 

President. —In answer to Question 97 you say “ in addition Rs. 8,00,000 
remain in hand to cover the completion of improvement and exien.sions.” J 
do not quite see how that comes in in connection with depreciation. 

Mr. Carr. —We. jirobably did not got the purpose of the question. 

President. —1 gather that, when you spend this Rs. 3 lakhs, you may re¬ 
duce the value of your plant in your books by that sum, but you have not 
done so yet? 

Mr. Carr. —YVe have not done th.st. 

President .—On page 12 I ace that in the war years 1917, I91S, 1919 yov 
were abie to make pretty handsome distributions. The Couper IMills did 
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the sfime. The qucstioii is ahvnys raised whether it would not have been 
more prudent to make larger allocations for reserve. 

Ml. (’an.—It was done in our sharcholdeis meeting. It was pretty hard 
to make it as low as that. 

Piesidcaf.—.Still that is a point which has got to he taken into con.si- 
deration. 

Mr. (ilawala .—J do not follow these percentages. 

I’resiileiil ■—These percentages for .some, years cannot be right taking the 
capital of Ks. y.SS.UOO. Therefore we want to know when the c.opital was 
increased to Its. 8,88,000. App.oiently up to 1916 it wans Us. 4 lalrhs and this 
apparently went up to Us. .0 lakhs in 1917 and Its. U lakhs in tlio next threo 
j’ear.s, and the last ch.nnge was apparently made in 1921. 

Mr. ('an. —Yes. 

Mr. Giiiwnla .—With regard to equipment I would put a general (luestior,. 
Uo you claim that the cost of production ha.s not gone up in any w'ay in 
consequence of any defective equipment apart from the coal';' 

Mr. Carr. —No. 1 do not think there would be anything except ciial and 
recoveiy jilant. These two were unsatislactoi'y. 

Mr. Giiiirala,— Ak for the rest, you claim it is as good as any rcasnnahly 
equipped plant? 

Mr. I'urr .—It is ns good as any good mill at Home. 

Mr. Oinnula.- -Is your plant as well equipped as plants in the other mills 
in India.° 

.\Ir. Carr. — 1 have never been to Titaghnr. I imagine one of their mills 
is hotter than oui'.s. Ours was an old ccincnt work originally. 

.1/r. Ciawuln .—Which one of them? 

Mr. Carr. —Kankiuar is a good one. 

Mr. (fi n ira/a.- spent a lot of monoy in the year.s 19J7-1924. Has it 
made much difference, in the cost of production? 

,1//. ('arr. — It lowered our co.st of pioduction hy })utting np our outturn 
wdieu labour intervened and upset it. .All 11ns money has pot us up from 
about -342 toii.s to U7() tons a month capacity. 

Mr. f‘.'/a (ca/u.--With the alterations that yon have made to the plant now 
have you got any plant which you can use for bamboo pulp? 

-Ur. ('iirr. —No. 

Mr. Cinirahi .—The paper machinery is the same. 

.Mr. I.'ofr. —The niachinery is the same in essentials. Take your digestors 
for instance; you have to digest bamboo at about 140 lbs. jiressuro, whereas 
ordinary grass would lequirc about CO lbs. and llie digestor would burst under 
that pressure. We have one department which boils rags; that is of one 
pressure and another dep.artment which boils grass which i-eqiiircs quite 
another pre.ssure. There i.s uo reason why without any groat expense we 
cannot reduce bamhoo. 

.Mr. (Tininila .— What about crushing? 

Ciirr .—Crushing dues not present any groat difliculty. K.spcrimeiits 
wore carried out with hamhoo with sugarcane crushers. It does not present 
much difficulty. 

,1/r. (rinifato .—May 1 take it that a change from gras.s to bamboo will 
not be such an expensive proposition? 

Mr. Carr. — No. 

Mr. (riiucala .—Have you investigated it? 

Mr. Carr. —Our investigations up-to-date h.ave been in the linp.s of work¬ 
ing a bamboo pulp mill and that we should put the half-stuff into the 
Kaiiigunge. 

Mr. Glitwala .—Your valuation of your plant and buildings comes to 
Hs. 27,64,011 and Us. 16,69,214 respectively. Is that the hook value? 
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Mr. Carr. —That is ■v\hat wc have paid— the oriji'nal cost. 

Mr, Ginvaln .— That lias depreciated by the figures given in answer to 
QncstioD 97? 

Jfr. Carr. —Ye.?. 

Mr. Oinu'ala .—The original value may be Ifllceu at Bs. -43 lalihs aiitl you then 
write off this depivciatiou and you get the figures given in answer to 
Question 96. You have atldcd another lia. 10 lakhs or lonie. If yon miv thai 
yonr blucrk v.ilue is now this, that is practically less than Mhat yon put into 
machinery in the lust five years. 

Mr. ('fil l . —That is Rs. 7-n3 lakh.?. 

I'rcsidciit. —IVhcii did that writing off take place!-' Von have spent clo.se 
on Rs. 11 lakhs in the. hist .seven years on plant and m.Tcliinor.v. .Snppuse 
yonr machinery hlook stood at nil on that date, yon h.ate .already wiitcii off 
all the new purcha.scs. If so, they have got to go into the block iicconnt. 

Mr. Carr. —They are written down as they are going to Idnek. 

Preslfleiii. —In the case of the Gwalior plant there was a (lonblc proces.s. 
First yon got it cheap and then you wrote it down. 

Mr. Carr. —We made enough to write off the price of the Gwalior plant 
before we purchased it. 

-Ur. Giun-aln .—Did you write it down in 1923? 

Mr. Carr.—Tn 1921 we wrote off Rs. 3 lakhs tor depreciation in the ha-., 
year .and we wrote off Rs. of lakhs as wc added to the plant. What wo 
actually did was, out of the profit we made a reserve fo; c.vtcjision and im¬ 
provement of the plant. We transferred from that fund to depreciation aiv.i 
that is what it i.s referred to here as Rs, 3 lakhs, but we hold Rs. 3 lakhs 
against improvements and extensions and as the job is completed we will 
wipe out that as depreciation. 

Ilfr. Ginwala. -Can you let us have a copy of your balaucc sheets? 

Jfr. Carr.--1 shall get you copies from 1920 onwards and also of the first 
half year of 1914. 

Mr. Ctininihi. —You have written down yonr capital to the value of your 
block ? 

Mr. ('ai r. —We had to write, down, to keep the Company alive, 

.Ur. Giim-nki .—It does not correspond to your block value for your block 
value is less. 

Mr. (.'air. —Our block value is le.s.s. IVe i-educed our block value when we 
reduced our capital, hut that is included in Lho deijreciation shown in 
miswer to Question 98, 1 have tried to exijlain that, 

Mr. (Ctiiwala. —When was this debenture loan raised? 

^fr. Carr. —1892 and increased in 190-1. 

Mr. Giiiunla. —That is why you got it at 6 per cent, ymi would not get it 
»t 6 per cent. now. 

Mr. Carr _I am afraid not, 

Mr. Ginwala. —How would you redeem your debentures? 

It. Carr. —"Wo have Rs. 3,.o7,000. 

President. —In reply to the question ‘‘ what further capital ■^^ould it he 
necessary to raise in order to carry out any scheme of replacement or exten¬ 
sion of plant which the comiiany contcini-ilate?’' you say " no further capital 
is required.” is that because you have not got any scheme? 

-Ur. ('arr. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Have yon not got any dividend equalization fund? 

Mr. Carr. —-Yes: it is now down to Rs. 33,000: we have drawn upon it to 
pay the preference dividend. 

Mr. Kale..- -That was rather too small: you have been paying ,62 per cent, 
for nearly four years, 25 per cent, for the fifth. T thought you might have 
laid by something to the credit of that fund. 
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Mr. Carr .—I am afraid that shareholders of those j'eara were not so keen 
on it. Investors are keen on it no doubt. 

Mi. Kale .—Hut tlicsc arc the .same .shareholders who are now claiming 
protection. If you had put down a certain amount on the years when you 
made good profits—certainly something more than G i)er cent, was uocessarv 
in those years,—then you would hare been able to lay by a sufficiently large 
amount—say lo or 20 per cent. 

Mr. Carr. —AVe spent about Rs. 14 lakhs on improvements and put by 
several lakh.s to reserve and equalisation fund. The shareholders want some¬ 
thing. 

1‘rc.iidenf. —How fai' were the sliareliolders of those yoars-the same people 
whose capital wa.s cut down in 1904? 

Mr. Carr. —Not a great many. 


Continued on July 4th. 

Mr. Carr .—Before ymi begin I wish to make a stateinont. I have got 
here a representation of Me.ssrs. John Uirkinson & Co. to yourselves, and I 
notice that there is a delibenate misstatement which would prejiuhcc our 
case before you, and that is with regard lo the ability of the Indian mills 
to meet India’s rcqinrements. Th.ey say that, owing to the inability of the 
Indian mills to manufacture more than a confined range ol qualities, the 
major ponior. c,l' the pro\inciul Ciovermnent requirements are met from 
England and the (.'onlinent. That is absolutely untrue. Tlie Bihar and 
Orissa confraot has gone to the Upper India Conper Mills; the Burma Govern¬ 
ment contract has been divided, as wc ktiow, between the Titaghiir Mills 
and the Beng.al I’aj'cr Mills; of tiie Goveruinent of India contract, aiiich of 
e.oiirse includes the T'aited Provinces, the Central Provinces and the Punjab 
Governments, 5,489 out of 6,000 tuns have gone to the Indian mills. Foi . 
years we have wof the major requiretnents of the Government of India atid 
the provincial Governmeot.s. The liombay Oovernment contract may have 
gone Home; we have not heard about that. 1 ju.st w.aiic to make that point 
because I tlo feel that that is one of our claims which Ls the most important 
iu this that our industry is important to the country. 

Mr. G'muala .—How did you got a copy of this? 

Mr. Carr.—Our people got it trom the bazar in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwiua .—That is to stiy, some sort of propaganda i.s being carried 
on? 

y/,.. (nr,-.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginirala .—It was not quite clear to me what you did vilh your war 
profits. I may take it that a good deal of these profits were carried to the 
reserve whicli was afterwards used for the purchase of this machinery? 

Mr. Carr .—That is right. 

Mr. G'mwdla ,.—In your case the 62 per cent, by way of porc.entace looks 
rather high, but having regard to the total capital that was entithd t,? earn 
dividend the amount shewn is not very big. 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

Mr. Giniealn .—flow much have you distributed by way of dividend nnd 
how much have you carried forward to the re.serves? 

Mr. Carr .—Something like Rs. 20 lakhs to the reeerve ns opposed to 
disfribtiting 12 lakh.s. 

Mr. Oinwaln .—How did you spend the reserve? 
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Mr. Carr. —We kept the whole in cash or spent it on mnchineiy. 

Mr. (Ihiirala .—Of cnni'se. looking at your Lliviclen'l !i^t it looks hs ti\ongh 
you have not done badly : you have, been able to give dividends >ince 1906. 

Mr. Carr. —On reduced capital. We wrote our crdincry capital down by 
75 per cent, and our preference by 50 p)er cent. 

Prcuidcnt .—You were paying dividends at 2 per e..nt. and IV per cent, 
from 1906 onwards on the original value? 

.Mr. Carr. —That is it. 

Mr. Ginwala .—This average that yon have given in answer to tpiestion 
10.5 of 5 1/5 jicr cent, is with regard to your actital capital now, is it not? 

.l.'i'. f —TTiat is :in our rf(!n"ed caiiital. tliis 5 15 per cent., excluding 

the war years. 

Pre^fdoit .—Supposing tlie capital had remained at its criminal ftiturc. 
Taking it at its origiiial figure all along on that basis uho.t docs the average 
dividend .amount to? 

I'arr. —1 r:\imnt say without calculaling. but the amount reprcscuied 
in the dividend is .shown. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is it. You arc rather lortunatc. Are these cumula¬ 
tive shares? 

Mr. Carr. —Y’es. They were 0 per cent, and when the capital was retliiced 
they were raised to 7 per cent. 

IX. Cost of Phoiji-cticn. 

President, —We come now to the question of cost of pr.cduction. hut here 
again the question comes up as regards two of the answers in 109 and 111 
which you ask should bo tre,ated as eonfider.tial. 

Mr. Carr .—Tn view cf what you were saying yrsierdny T withdraw my 
objection tn 109 entirely, .^s regards 111 1 would rather wish not to publish 
that if it could possibly lie done. 

Mr. Ginwala .—This Is rather important. 

President. —I.et mo ]iut the qne.stiou to you In this form. .Assuming yev.r 
works cost at this figure and then taking certain figures, overhead and manu¬ 
facturers profit, you get .0 (certain lotcT and that is. so tn speak, the basis 
of all questions. 

Me. ru/'/'. — All riglit, 1 withdr.sw. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That certainly facilitates our enquiry a good deal. 

President. —Wo are very much indebted to you. Let u.s turn now to 
Forms 1 and TV. The first entry in Form TV, T thin.k, is taken directly from 
the form which wo sent out, but I think in tho first entry the lieading is 
not correct. You mean perhaps primary raw material? 

Mr. Carr .—I think it should be Primary Eaw IMatcrials. 

President. —In 1923 your primary and auxiliary raw materials together 
came to Ks. 21T per ton of paper. 

Mr. Carr .—Yes. 

President. —On the other hand in your estimate in the answer to question 
111. you put dovor your raw materials at Rs. 2.50. 

Mr. Carr. —That is on account of the big reduction in purchased pulp in 
future. 

President. —Therefore it cornea to this that you (.-an manufacture paper 
a good deal more cheaply by using more pulp than you do. Ts it not in 
your interests as monufactiirers to use. as much pulp as possible? 

Mr. Carr. —At one- time, it was. Not at the. moment. 

President. —Surely these figures, with the explanation that you have just 
given, prove it. 

Mr. Carr. —Our costs as shewn in our answer to question 111 would be 
Es. 300— He. 2.50 plus Hs. -50 for purchased pulp. 
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I'lijsiiJi nt .—On the three entries together yon do iiiahe ;t small reduction. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

iVrsidrnt.- What it comes to is this. Y'oii expect to bo able to reduce 
your coiisunipiiuu ot imported pulji by about oO per cent, 'i 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Pri'nitjinit. -Uridei- pou'er and fuel you liave shenm a substantial reduc¬ 
tion of about 4rd ns l oinpared with your 192^ figures. 

Mr. Carr. —liecausu our coal had been very bad. 

Presidrnf. Do you expect cheaper coal, or better coal, or are you getting 
more. \ise out'of coal? 

Mr. Ctiri .—Cbeapcr coal and greater ciricieiu'y. Wc have huilt a now 
chimney and it. is already having oBcct. 

President. —Would that mean a rcdiie.tion of the amount of coal j’u use? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President .—To what extent you expect to bring down the cost? 

Mr. Carr. —20 pei' cent. 

President. —At present it is lit tons? 

Mr. Carr. —That is what it should be. 

President. —In 1923 was it tous? 

Mr. Carr. —What I said was necessary. Wo actually used about 7^ tons. 

President. —Y’ou hope to bo able, to come down to 6 tons. 

Mr. Carr. —Y’es. 

President. —You also expect a reducUon in the price, do you? 

Mr. Carr. —Yea. 

President. —Then under repairs and maintenance of buildings and maclii- 
nery you expect a fall. Ts that chiefly owing to the bigger output? 

Mr. Carr. —Partly that, and partly prices are falling a little. 

1‘rcsidcul .—for spare parts and things of that kind? 

Mv, Carr .—Chiefly, things sucli as wdres, felts, etc. 

President. —They are for replacing your apparatus. They may not he 
spare parts tecliniitally but they aie analogous. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —What is the figure against General services, etc.. One figure 
hag been typed over another. 

Mr. Carr. —Hs, 13, 

President —Y^ou expect under Miscellaneous a drop from Us. 10 to Hs. 6, 
hut you don't apparently anticipate a corresponding drop under General 
services, etc.? 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

President. —Ts there any special reason why the one should drop and the 
other not? 

Mr. Carr. —Wc have given up riot insurance for the time being. It costs 
Us a lot. 

Mr. (jinwala.—You have now the Workmen's Compensation .\ct. 

Mr. Carr. —Cntil they icarn enough to put in cluiiics 1 don't .suppose it 
would cost us much. 

Mr. Ginwalo .—They would scon be taught. 

Mr. Carr. —It wou't cost us more than it does now. The general basis 
on which we give compensation is higher than it costs us in insurance. We 
always find jobs for those who get accidents. They arc able to do some 
light job. 

Prrsident. —In your answer to question 111, are you anticipating any 
greater output than you got in 1923? 

Mr. Carr. —We are. 
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Preiident. —If so, T should expcnt a reiliu;tion in the General servire, etc. 

Is not that inevitable? It is an entry that must vary with tlic output, 

Mr. Carr. —Wo expect rents will rise. 

rrcuidi'nt .—They niu.st (.(inie under Miscellaneous. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, I beg your pardon. Tt is packing which is one of our 
big items. 

President. —Packing ought not to cost you more per ton. 

Mr. Carr. —It would cost just as much. 

President. -1 should have, thought that there shoulil be n fall on an item 

of Lluit kind. T’.at inr^iude.s yonr inaiiageiupiit expenses at the Mills, does 

it not? .\II the higher paid establishments which arc not included unde’' 
labour, would come in there. 

Mr. Carr. —Then we shall have to pay more for a new miiuiigcr, I ani 

afraid. 

President. —What I am more eoncorned with is this. On who' output 
was this estimate given in answer to question 111 prepared? 

Mr. Carr. —It would probably be 6.50 tons a month. 

President. —In that ease I should expect that your mill labour would have 
fallen more than you have .shewn. With the increaso of 20 per cent, in 
your output, I should expect that the figure would fall more heavily. 

Mr. Carr. —I havo not got the figures by mo here. 

President. —T should be quite prejtared to accept if you would say " Our 
output is so much hut the conditions of labour being what they are. we 
are not prepared to pay more." But if you are going to got that output. 

I don’t aeo how you are going to do it except by muem greater efficioney of 
labour. In th.st c.sso the cost of labour ought to go further dowti. 

Mr. Carr. —Quito. 

Mr. GmuiaZo. -About Form IV; I should like to amplify it a bit in the 
examination. I think that first of all you had better correct the first entry 
in this form by substituting “ Primary raw materials ’’ for " Manufactured 
bleached pulp." 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.--What I want to find out is, what is the average cost of 
your primary raw materials as wo liavo defined them? 

Mr. Carr. —Our grass per ton is Rs. 74-8-0. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Arc we right in taking that the average yield of all your 
raw materials is 40 per cent. P 

Mr. Carr. —It is 84 per cent, for grass and for others 40 per cent. On 
the average it would not he more than 37 or 38 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For pulp? 

Mr. Carr. —87 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwnla .—Some claim '.)5 to 100 per cent. 

Mr. Carr. —They arc very fortunate. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In the ea.se of local pulp that you are getting you don’t 
got the full aver.oge hec.ause tliere is no time for it to dry? 

Mr. Carr. —No time for it to absorb moisture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From bleached ]iuip to paper is there mucli wastage? 

Mr. Carr. —Very little. 

.Mr. (iiii ■riihi .—Tlie j.'oiiit I uii driving at is. if ynii lu.Tnufactiirfi your pulp 
locally or buy it locally, you will save pretty nearly that wastage of 12 per 
cent. 

Mr. Carr. —Wo don’t pay for that 12 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you do. It costs you so much more. 
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Mr. Carr. —If you pay £10 for 05 per cunt, dry, you will pay propor¬ 
tionately less for 87 rur oeut- dry. It is sold on the basis cf the dry 
certificate- 

Mr. Ginwal-a. —You have stated somewhere in your written statement that 
you want I’iJO tons of purehased pulp for one ton of finished ])ui)ev. The 
wastage in that case, is l/5th of a ton. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Cinu:ala. —My point is that if yon manufaeiiire pulp yoinself or buy 
it locally, whether wet or dry, there won't be the wastage of l/-'>th of .a ton. 

Mr. rfiJT.—There, would he. The price would bo different. If we buy 
wet pul]), we would \\-ant '2 tuna. 

Mr. Oinwala.- -Jint it would lir: very much cheaper. There is a certain 
amount of wastage in tlie imported pnlp which you will not have if yon use 
liifji'l pulp. 

•Mr. Carr. —I don't quite follow. 

Prc:ridrnt. —What Mr. Ginwala means is this. M'hen you are using manu¬ 
factured pulp, it you compare its cost with the cost nf v.hat you yourself 
could nianufaeture or buy IccHlIy, you have gat to nmVe allowance for the 
proper wastage, in whicli c.ase wliat. you are going to get in value is lost in 
tons. Tn any comparison of prices that mu.st lie taken into account. It all 
depends on what the prices are. 

d/r. Ghnvala. —You have, not given the prices of your pulp. \Vc cannot 
get much further on that basis. But .ss a matter of fact there will bo more 
saving if you use locally made pulp for the imported pulp. 

Mr. Ciirr. —T don’t fjet it. (lur wastage won't come up in (he. prepared 
p\ilp, but it would have been already taken into account in the question of 
raw materials. 

President. —Do you mean that it is allnw'cd for right through? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The value of your pulp is only 20 per cent, of voiir total 
works cost. 

.Mr. Carr. —Yes; in 1921 when pulp was expensive it was a third. 

-Mr. Ginwala. —If it is 1/5th, rhe total quantity of pulp used is about a 
.third of the raw materials, 

Mr. Carr. —In weight, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now with regard to auxiliary raw materials : How are 
the results obtained hero comparable with results oijtaincd in foreign countrie.s? 
Ho you use more bleach? 

Mr. Carr. —Bleach we have to get from abroad. The two things which 
we have got to get from .abroad arc {'hina clay and ble.ach. The rest wu can 
get here. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you obtain in your works the same results as they obtain 
in liictories fit Home? 

Mr. Carr. —Not quite, because the chlorine in bleach evaporates. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Yo\i ought to get 3.5 or .30 per cent. 

^fr. Carr. —It runs down with the heal. 

.Mr. Ginwala.- -How much does it run down? 

Mr. Carr. —With a bad consignment, we have gone down to 25 per cent. 
With one big consignment, wo had to llirov,- the whole, lot into the river 
hecauso the chlorine had gone out. That is simply a matter of deterioration 
through heat and poor quality powder. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the average available? 

Mr. Carr. —SO to 32 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Y’ou are worse .'iff by 37 to .32? 
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Ifr. Carr. —On the basis on which we buy we arc getting no loss. Wo 
have regular shipments fortnightly. I could not tell you whether it is 37 
or 3-3. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, generally, you claim that you don't use more chemi- 
nils per ton tlian up-to-date factories? 

Mr. Carr. —I tliink so. 

•1/r. Ginwala. —There is nothing in the process which involves more 
Wiislage here tluiii at Homo except what you have pointed out? 

Mr. Carr. —With that exception, there is nothing else. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to mill labpur : T think that in another part 
of the statement you have given the Indian labour us Rs. 18 a ton for 1911 
and Hh. 4.3-1.3-9 for 192.1. Would the rest be European labour? 

Mr. Carr. —That is right. 

.\lr. Ginirulit. It is a f.tirl.v big proportion; you have 44/7(1. 

Mr. Carr. —It is 41/26. It ineliTdcs the salaries of manager and salesman. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —That is a fairly large proportion. Tls. 24 a ton is a sub¬ 
stantial figure for I'luropean labour only. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In steel, it doe.v not come to move than three or four 
nipee.s a ton 1 forget wliiit the exact figure is. Why are the figures under 
ordinary repairs so high as Bs. 42? 

Mr. Carr. —Tliat inc.ludos copper wires, etc. They are what are called 
furuishiugs of the rnucluiie. Tiiey wear out in two or tliree weeks and have 
to bo replaced. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Js it due to any defective machinery, or Is it due to the 
conditions under which the machinery is worked? 

Mr. Carr. —Just under normal conditions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ts it a continuous process? 

Mr. Carr. —^We knock off 24 hours a week. 

Mr. Gininilu. -Do you work six d.ays in a week® 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are there three shifts? 

.Mr. Carr. —Only two shifts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t suppose that you are allowed to work 12 hours 
a day. 

Mr. Carr. —They take leave during the shifts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But then you must keep a lot more men in that ca.se. 

Mr. Carr. —M'e live got double staff. We have in all 1,200. They come 
on two shifts. There are night workers and day workers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But yon cannot work them for more than 00 lioiirs a week 
now. 

Mr. Carr. —That is right. Tliey take leave during the 12 hours. They 
come at six o’clock and go at 9 for au hour and come back. 

Mr. Ginwala. —'When these people go, wdio take, their places? 

Mr. Carr. —'We keep two or three people. 0\it of a gang, 7 will go and 
8 will slay and when they return, these three men will go. We don’t have 
a full gang of 10 except for 7 to 8 hours in a day. 

Mr. Oinwala. —8 hours shifts would have been simpler. 

Mr. Carr. —They don’t like it. We would have another strike if we did it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You call " wires," etc., repairs. They aro hardly repairs. 

Mr. Carr. —Current repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Plow much doas maintenance, cost? 

Mr. Carr. —Fiirnis'hiiigs, etc., cost Ks. 16 a ton, and repairs come to 

Bs. 11-8-0. 


31 
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Mr. Ginwala. —The rest is maintenance. 

Mr. Carr. —Then tliere are stores tliat would come to Its. l-S-O a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Es. 11 a ton is a big sum for repairs. 

President. —It is only 2 per cent. 

Mr. Carr. —Belting, etc., come in here. 

■ Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to question 111 we have not got comparable 
figures now. 

Mr. Carr. —I have divifled that Us. 250 into small items in case you 
want it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This figure of your primary raw materials remains the 
same. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. When we come to boiling per ton of paper we do not 
boil the pulp we use; so the boiling cost must go up when we use irion* 
pulp and less grass. ■ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Vesterday 1 thiuk you told us that when you worked 
your forests there would be reduction. You have not made any allow ance 
for that here. 

Mr. Carr. —We shall he using more grass. All lliese figures are per ton 
of output. W’hen we are using grass instead of pnip we shall be using more 
caustic .soda. When we use it we shall only have to add Ks. ,50 instead 
of Ra. 100 for imported pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —W’hat 1 am not quite clear about is this : Bo you expect 
any economy in the average cost of your raw materials, excluding of course 
the imported pulp, when you work' your own forests and when you are 
nearer your forests and freights ate reduced? 

Mr. Carr. —1 gave a figure yesterday about reduction in Ramnagar field, 
and we expect to reduce it still further. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That factor is not taken into account here. 

Mr. Carr. —But we shall be lining more grass per ton of outturn. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But grass is not more expensive than the other materials that 
you are using. 

Mr. Carr. —No. It varies from Rk. 2-8-0 to Re. 1-4-6 and we have got 
to try and bring Ramnagar down considerably. Our chief reduction in cost 
will come from improved outturn. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Not by cheapening of any raw materials? It will be Rs. lfJ8 
for primary raw materials and that is an increase of cost from Es. 102. 

President, —The point is that your primary raw materials are going to 
cost more because you have to use more per ton of paper, but I gatlier 
you have taken the rate at a lower figure. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What it comes to is this that in the jjriniary raw materials, 
your purchased pulp and the auxiliary raw materials, there will be a saving 
of Rs. 14 a ton f 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, 

President. —Suppose you take your grass at the same rate as it was in 
1923 would there be any saving then in substituting grass for pulp? 

Mr, Carr. —Practically none. jC 17 c.i.f. per ton of pulp compares with 
Es. 2-8-0 a mauud of grass. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In tnis e.stimate at what pric.e have you taken the pur¬ 
chased pulp? Have you taken it at present prices? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is this year's price? 

Mr. Carr. —j614. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Under “ power and fuel ” you have taken Rs. 45 as tha 
total cost per ton. How much coal does it represent? 
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Mr. rnrr.--Pi to 6i tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You expei't ft reduction in the priie of coal, not in tlia 
aOBsumption ? 

President. —In 1923 they were iisiiif! OJ Ions of i-oal and tiiey cxpcc-l to 
^et a reduction to 6. 

Mr. Vatr. —We use ahout 7i tons for a ton of paper. 

Mr. GinwaUi. —tYhat is that duo to? 

Mr- Carr. —That is due to inellicicncv-‘ 

.Ur. Ciniriihi .— ft is for 1923, tint wluit alioiit previous vcarsl' 

Mr. Carr. —,\bout fi.V tons. The Home mills say they use only 21. ton.s 
■and we work at Ui. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have, »ot a mill here uhieh eonsuiiiL's only -11 and sniiie 
•other mills use a Iona pur ton of paper. 

Mr. Carr. —There again we shall he. using nifire when \ee use luoit gra.s.s 
which we do not use when we use ]iulj>. That is whore tin; eionouiy o/ 
pulp eomes in. 

Mr. Ginirala. —:The, mill which is using 1* tons coal does not use niueli 
imported pulp. 

Mr. Corr .—It is a matter of boiling jute «itli lime; they oul\ nant 
nbout 25 to 35 lbs. pressure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 am rather inclined to think that 111. tons is a good deal 
more than you ought to use. That is the highest figure we have got yet. 
If you save even one ton it luotm; i. i 

.Ur. Carr. —We are working a.s hard as we can to do that. 

.Ur. Cinirtihi .—.\s yon will find from the papers, when tliey arc ptiblished, 
that is even a good dual more titan the Indian consuniption. It should not 
be so. Do you [uit it down all to inotficiency? 

Mr. Calf. To witat else? We do not get the full heat out of it, That 
\B tho ouly way wu can e.xplain it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You get your eoal direct from the collieries. Is there n.> 
leakage between tlie works and your collieries? 

Mr. Carr. —There are two or three miles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I came across a case in which there was a leakage of 
about 15 to 20 per cent, before it ever reached tho factory. 

Mr. Carr. —I know of a had ease in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point cerlaiuly reijuirea examination. 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Sujrpnsing wo were to work out a reasonable cost of pro¬ 
duction in the conntrj', not with reference to any particular factory at 
preacut, but a reproseutative lactory, shoidd we bo justified iu takiug 5,009 
tons of finished paper as the unit? 

Mr. Carr. —1 should think it is quite a fair economic unit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mow supposing bamboo figures turn out to be more favour¬ 
able for tho production of paper iu this country tlian grass or any other 
material, would tho Hoard bo justified in taking the bamboo pulp as th* 
representative article for the purpose of judging what the cost ought to bs 
of producing paper in this country. 

Mr. Carr. —It is dillicult to say because bamboo would not make the cams 
olass of paper at present. I won't say whether it would be butter or woreo. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing that bamboo paper is capable of supplying all 
the reasonable requirements of the country, would not the Hoard lie justi¬ 
fied in taking tiie bamboo pulp as the basis of manufacture for judging the 
cost of production in this country? 

Mr. Carr .—1 imagine that, if its eiTechs arc bettor tiuiii gra.ss, we shall all 
be using it in a greater degree. 

M 3 
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A/t. Ginuiala. —The question is tliis Irom the miintiy's point oi view. 
Supposing grass pulp paper cannot be produced at anything below Rs. 3&J a ton 
in the country whereas all the paper made of bainh(X) pulp costs Us. 
why should the country pay Rs. SO more? .What is your opinion in that 
case? 

Mr. Carr. —I ‘am not justified on this consideration to a.sk for protection 
on grass paper. 

President.—II the Board is satisfied that the batnhoo propositi.on is really 
good and the most satisfactory, efficient and e.couomioal way of making paper 
in India, in that case you think we are justified in inakiiig our recommenda¬ 
tions ou the basis of bamboo? 

Mr. Carr. —T think so. 

Mr. (iinwala. —T notice one thing. These figures are not in detail, hut 
from what one can see, if bauihoo and grass pulps both produce similar classes 
of paper, there would not be room enough for the two. 'I'here are se\eral 
kinds of paper wliich are not n.uuufacLured in this country. 

Mr. Carr. —The Sulphide pulp people at Home make good papers to try 
and substitute for grass but still the grass mills arc drawing their supply from 
'Africa. Grass is required for certain demands. .\s I said yesterday T tio 
not presume that 'JO per cent, of the industry will be built on gross. 

Mr. (Iinwala. —What sort of m.arket is there now that the Indian manu- 
fiictiirer can cuptnre- I'.i;.. packing paper 8.tK.K) tons roughly in 1(122-2.1' 
Can the whole of that market be c^aptureJ by the bamboo or the grass people? 

Mr. Carr. —'Grass would not do, but bamboo might. Grass is too expeii. 
hive; we can make them from jute. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Then there is printing jiuper about 10,(KX) tons. 01 that f 
take it a good deal must lio newsprint. 

Mr. Carr. — I think newsprint comes under that. 

Mr. Gin wain. —ITow nuudi of that wouiil you estimate for neuspnper? 

.Ur. Cdir. My own estimate is about 4,001) tons uf news enme in, but that 
is very much lower thau \ihat Mr, Muir told me yesterday. They think 
that about 9,0(X) to 10,0(X) tons come in. 

Mr. (Unwaid .—Writing p.aper and ciiveloiies—of these not much is manu¬ 
factured? 

Mr. Carr. —\Vc have a stationery plant. 

Mr. (linirala .—Would the Indian mauufaefiner capture the wludo of this 
market of 8.(KH) tons? 

Mr. I'drr .—There will iilw.ays be people who would want higher classes 
of paper for writing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whether we take, grass or l)ambo<5, we mu.st lake the 
cheaper material to start with as being good for the country, llaidiig taken 
that the question arises, when there is already a market for the local product 
of 0.1,000 tons, liotv much additional market this inclustTy can capture. In 
calculating the cost of production we must take tlie bigger output. 

Mr. Carr. —T made a calculation of 'JO per cent, and I did answer the 
question. 

President. —You gave that figure undoubtedly, but it does not seem to be 
justified unless you make some packing papers. 

Mr. Carr. —We do make tliuin, but Mr, Ginwala asks whether we t;an do 
it from giM.sR. Packing papers cannot be marie from grass. It might be 
made from jute and other things and possibly from bamboo. 

Mr. Ginwala. —.\ro these costs of production kept separately for different 
kinds of niiiterials—Jute, hemp, raRs and so on? 

-III. t'dir. —We shall give you the cost of each clas.s of paiicr.* 

Mr. Kale .—You say in answer to question 110 that the works cost o' 192.1 
was increased TOUsidcrably by the low outiiiit arising generally from labour 

* See Statement IT (rii). 
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■worlsing slow. I cannot understand what you mean. Why did labour worlc 
alow in that particular year? Was there any special reason? 

Mt. Carr. —They were better in 1924 than they were in 1923 and 1920 was 

bad as 1922. My opinion is what they are earifing is in excess of their 
standard of living, and the result ia that they do not attend regularly, and 
unless they do attend regularly we cannot have our machines running. 
Things are improving a bit; possibly it is due to crops having not been tw 
good just in the immediate locality which makes people keener about money. 

Mr. Kale. —It ia a temporary cause? 

Mr. Carr. —I do expect an improvement, given an improvement in the 
■standard of life. 

Mr. Kale. —Will that lead to improvement in efficiency? 

Mr. Carr. —Yea. 

Mr. Kale. —In the figures that yon have given in answer to question 111, 
the last item is " All other items—Rs. 21 what is the corresponding item 
in table TV? You have not given anything there. 

Mr. Carr. —It does not come in there. 

Mr. Kale. —Here you have got all other items—head office, interest, 
packing “ Rs. 21.” 

Mr. Carr. —Packing comes under 7 there. 

Mr. Kale. —And the other expenses are covered by Rs.- 21? 

Mr. Carr- —Supervision, etc-, is there. 

Mr. Kale. —You mean that Rs. 21 is distributed over the other heads 
there in that table? 

Mr. Carr. —^I believe that is right. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to your ordinary current repairs you hope that 
there will be a reduction. There has been an increase of 1S8 per cent, between 
1917 and 1920. How do you expect that there will be a reduction? On what 
account wdll it be? 

Mr. Carr. —Prices are dropping a little and the incitlence will fall with the 
improvement in outturn. 

President. —What I endeavoured to do wa.s to obtain, on the basis of the 
figures you have given for the various items of overhead charges, a figure for 
a typical all-in cost. We have taken Rs. 480 a ton us what the works cost 
18 likely to be. Working on an outturn of 8,000 tons and taking the working 
capital at Bs. Ifi lakhs as you have giveu, if you divide that all by 8,000 tuns 
I arrived at the figure of Rs. lo a ton as interest on working capital in the 
all-in cost. Have you got any figure? 

Mr. Carr. —That is about dotible of what was paid cs interest last year. 

President. —What must be happeiiiug at present is part of youi- woi-k- 
ing capital is provided from your own recouives. What you actually pay 
-as interest has no particular relation. In one way or another you are incurring 
this cost of Rs. lu lakhs? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —Depreciation I calculated roughly at CJ per cent, .in the figute.s 
you have given as the present-day cost of a mill having the same ontturn, 
between buildings and machinery at an all round rate and I arrived at a 
figure of Rs. 40 a ton ns depreciation. I have left out the agencv commis. 
sion but head office expenses I take at Rs. 10 a ton, that is reducing the 
head office expenses a little you make Rs. 9,000, I take it, on Rs, 80,000. 
Manufacturer's profit I take at Rs. 75 a ton. That brings the nll-in cost to 
•om'ethiug like Rs. 620. Is that anywhere near what you at piesenr calculate 
your all-in cost? Is it in the right neighbourhood? 

Mr. Carr.—Our present all-in cost is not as high as that. 

President. —The amount is a little higher because I have taken it on a 
■higher output than you are getting. 

Mr. Carr. —^It would be somewhere near Rs. 544. 
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Pre»idcnt. —The point i* thiR that nn the figure I t'-nli I airived at a final' 
total of Us. (i20 a ton nhieh i.^ cqiiivalont to Be. 0.1-5 per poiinil. Ts ;^hat 
you are aiming at in maVing the proposal of 25 per ceni. the laverage priee 
or something like that? 

Mr. (.'nrr. —Very niiieh less than that. 

Pirsidnnl. —Well, it does not swiii to me that 25 per cent. i ii the figure 
you your.self have given is adcfjnate. Let me put it rlhs nay ^Yhnt is the 
average price yon arc making? 'What would you expect to get if the 25 per 
cent, duty is put nn? 

Mr. ('arr, —I could not answer that straight off It is a iciattai;, of 
calculation. 

Pirsidcnt ,—It is rather important. Before you put I'orw.sn! a particular 
veciuest for protection, you must he ahlc to show whnt you expect to get. 

Mr. Carr. —it is very difficult to say. We may be taking a certain per¬ 
centage on printing paper, we may he taking a bigger percentage on hudahii. 

T am afraid T cannot give you tlie -average price. 

Pi'csiidrnl .—Can you tell ns what is the average price \ihi -ii yon would 
get for each of the different kinds of paper? 

.Mr, Carr. —I have not considered thal. 

•Vr. fJinwala .—On a factory with an output of o.tHJO tons what would yoin 
consider to he a reasonable ainonut of working capital? 

.\/r. Ciirr. —T am afraid 1 cannot say that nil-hand. 

-Vi'. Ginwula —Ihi you think (i months turnover will ho a ivasouahle amount?' 

Mr. Carr. —T should think so. 

.1/)', (linirolit.- -Agents' cnuiinissitm you have tiikoi as 1.5 per rent. ; of 
cnniso there are unusual circnmstunces. hut what would you consider as the- 
nnrnnil aniotnifr 

Mr. ('air. —10 per cent. 

l/i. Ii II iriilii. —How is it i-a Icuhileil ? We find in smue cases it is cal- 
cnhited without making allowance for depreciation. 

.Mr. Carr. —That is given in answer to question 120. 

Mr. (•'ill irfilii. — If that is a fair wa.v of calculating agents' cmnniissioii, 
diqjreciuiion and interest on dehenhircs has to he paid in any case, has it not?' 

-1/r. ('arr.- -A'es. 

Mr. Ginuata.—1 would like to know what is the percentage of net profits. 

Mr. Carr. —In paper inills? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take hnsiiiess generally. 

Mr. ('nrr. —.\ good many of ilie c-oiicerns get i-onimission on revenue. 10 
pel' cent, on profit for coal conipaiiies is general. 

-l/r. A'nfe.-'Will yon please tell ’us somclliing more ahont this 5 per cent, 
more '■ being jiaid owing to the, managing agents having saved the Company 
from liquidation " and so on? Is it reiiinneratinn for the, actnal capital that- 
v.as provided liy the nianugiiig agents'? 

Mr. Carr. —Two mills had just hoen liquidiiteil and our mill was going in 
exactly the same direction. We put np the scheme-to the shareholders and 
their attitude was such that there was no other way of saving it unless we 
(irovided the money oiirsolves, and ue did so on certain terms and one of the 
t'’rma was 5 per cent, extra on jirofits. 

Mr. Kale. —So that is lor saving the Company from ruin? Is it saving or 
is it interest on capital'? 

Mr. (.'kit. Wc gel nn interest on capital. 

Mr. Knlr. The interest yon had to jtay in getting the capital? AVhat 
was the service thal yon rendered to the Coinjiany? 

Mr. Carr. —\A e supplied the capital, took up the debentures and supplied 
working capital. 
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Pi'cnidi'.iit. —1 tliiiil; it is rather important that we should know uhat is th# 
total amount the managinj; agents have drawn in commission. 

■Vr. (.'an'.—-In how many _vears? 

Pirsiiinit .—It is most convenient to have it since the time of reorganization, 
that is 1904, because lo per cent, is an iimiaually high rate. 

Mr. Carr. I will send you the infbrmatiou. 

XI. -(h.AIJl FOU PaOTFCTIOX. 

Presiilent .—I am not quite sure that I understand what you say iii answer 
to questions 1.9.3(n) and (b). After all 133(0) is merely this that the paper 
industry is not one of the industries where large scale production means 
economy. I gather that you do not think it is. 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

1‘resithnl .—That is to say, assuming thgt 3,000 tons is an economic unit 
111 production, you would not. gain very much in economy if you had a larger 
factory with .su output of 10, lo or 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Carr .—I should think that ours is an icononiic unit. 

Pimlrlcnt .—In (b) you say “ We do not think the supply of all India’s 
requirements from fiidian inamitactiirers is a practical proposition." Is that v 
general statement npjilicahlR to all industries or is it anuHcable only to the 
paper iuduslry? 

Mr. Carr.- To the paper industry. 

President .—On the other hand you say " There is iio reason why we should 
not produce 90 per cent, of our requirements.' 

-III'. Carr. —That is right. 1 think it can he v.orked up to that. Probably 
in course of time the whole need of the country can he supplied. 

President. —Why is it not a practical proposition? 

.\lr. ('arr. —It is not so for the immediate future. 

Preaideni. —J.)o you thiuk 90 per cent. i.s a practical proposition? 

Mr. ('arr. —T think that can be arranged for. 

President. —You say " The paper industry seems to be peculiarly suitabl 
for Indian economic conditions, in so far that the large projiortion of laboui 
used in its ])ro(luc1ioii, from the collection of raw materials to the, handling of 
the finished produce, requires uo -skill, while the skilled lahonrcrs require no 
iiKCeptioiiKl quslificatioiis in the way of physique.’’ Oii the otlier hand yon 
lell us that yon have been unable to make any progress in 20 years in reducing 
\our I'.uropuiiu labour. In so far as that is due to iusupeinble difficulties, 
it is evidouce that the paper industry is not well-suitcd to ludi.su economio 
conditions. 

Mr. (.'arr.- I mean there is not the supply of jieople who could do the 
sniiervisiou in this industi y as in the case of a great many other industries 
at present. 

President. —Any iudustry in which no progress was made in 20 years in 
Uiat diri'clion ninst lor tlie same reason be unsiiitalile. to India. 

Mr. Carr. Does tills conclusion apply to .Jute? 

President.- It may he that there are disadvanlages in these indnstriea 
vhich arc ooniiterbalanced by very large udv-antages on the other side, hut these 
are not before me as they have not ajipeuled for assistauce. All 1 am pointing 
out t<j yon is that if von have not been able to make any progress in 20 years, 
.110 iutereiice that can he drawn is that there is sometbiug in the industry 
which is not quite suited to Indian conditious. 

.Mr. (.'urr.—It is only with regard to the 1-1 hands out of 1.200 we employ. 
The others have proved themselves eminently suited. .Ml onr niachinernen are 
Indians. It is only the supervision that is European. 

President .—But look licwv e.vpensive the supervision is. 

Air. flair.—It is Hs. 24 a toa. 
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PrF.iihlr.iil .—The fact is spsecptiblc of cHiet explauation but slill it ig a 
point to i)e home in mind. Then j-ou say in anstvei- to question 13G that 
" We consider protective duty should he imposed on all classes of paper ” and 
the reasou you assign is that if that is not done certain kinds of paper, 
newsprint for instance, would be used, if they wore left out, for purposes for 
which Tndiau manufactured paper is at present used. Well, 1 think wdiat 
jou are chiefly concerned about is that protective duty should ho imposed on 
ail the low valued papers, hut you would not lu? so much concerned if it were 
merely proposed to exemjit bank papers and high class papers of that kind. 

yir. C.arr. —We are making medium bank paper and they would certainly 
do for the highest class of bank piapers and they are improving. 

Prr.'thhnt. —T am going on the answer given yesterday that high class 
papers, for which linen rags would be required, could not be made in fndia. 

Mr. Carr. — Th:it is so. 

President. —bet us assiiirie, an enquiry was made and it was ascertained 
unite clearly what was inade or was likely to he made in India and that 
certaiu kinds of paper—the highc.st class of paper— were found not likely to' be 
made in Tudia, would it really affect you if these were left out? 

Mr. Carr. —I dou’t think so. 

President. —Therefore what 3-011 arc mainly- conccriicd with is that none 
of the cheaper papers should he left ont? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes, the papi^s that we can make. 

7‘rrsirti‘nt. —Now here yon particularly ask that papcr.s that you cannot 
make should he included. 

.Ifr. Carr. —'N'ewspvmt. yes. 

President. —The general jirinciplc that we have followed so far in the Tariff 
Board is that we did not consider it advisable to put protective duties on articles 
which arc not produced, or are not likely to be produced, in this country. 
On the other hand, wo have admitted the principle in the ease of our steel 
enquiry that protective duties should bo placed on articles which compote wjth 
aiticli'.s made in India, even though thej' themselve.s are not made. For 
iiistuucc wrought iron bars are not made in this country, nevorlhelcss we 
proposed a duty 011 them, because, at a certain price they would bo able to 
compete with steel bars. What we say about newsprint is analogous to that. 
But if the diflereiice in price to the newspape'S became something very serioua, 
and if they were able to show that the ic.sillt might necessitate very serioua 
change in the conditions under wtik-h they were published, how is the Tariff 
Board to meet a question of that kind? After all it is a ditllculty, because it is 
possible that a higher’ duty 011 newsprint niiglir vci-.v seriously- affect the. 
conditions of publication. 

Mr. Carr .—'Vot of newspapers. 

President. —Tt might. 

Mr. Carr .—N'ot by 10 per cent. 

President. —It is surely for them to answer tlcat. 1 must ask you to proceed 
on the assumption that it might atfoet them. After ah it is for them to tell 
us what the effect would he. I do not know what the effect is going to he, 
but would it not be neecssary to weigh one interest against the other? 

Mr. Carr. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing we raised the duty on every elass of paper to 2.j per 
cent, leaving ne« sprint at l.'i per ernt., for what puiqinses do you think it 
would be used for which it is not used at ifrcsent? 

Mr. Carr. —As scrap paper, the cheapest paper in the bazar, cheapest 
piiiitiug aud things of that sort. 

President. —Do you happen to know what the present price of newsprint is? 

Mr. Carr. —I do not know the bazar price. 

President. —What we arc getting at i.s this. I.et ns take it this way. Is 
newsprint in the bazar to-day actually cheaper than the kinds of paper that 
3 'ou think might he iiscd? 
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Mr. Carr .—I don't think newsprint can he had in rfis bazar to-day. I 
think it comes in reels. 

Mr. ffiniirafa.— Sot necessarily. Of course big people who have got rotary 
presses must have it in reels, but the ordinary printing press get it from the 
bazar. 

Mr. Carr .—I am afraid I df) not know. 

Preaiiient .—I think it is up to the manufacturers of paper, if they ap23rehend 
this consequence to follow, to compare jjriccs and show what the effect would 
be. It is not onongh for you to say in a general way that you think it will 
hap])en. 

Mr. Carr .—I can give you the e.i.f. price. 

Preaident .—What I want to know is, the present irrice of certain papers 
made in India ia so much, the present irrice of newsprint is so much. If the 
duty on certain kinds of paper is raised we shall be able to get a slightly higher 
price for our jiaper so that difference between our price and newsprint will be 
BO much. I want this sort of information. I want to know exactly what the 
duty is going to mean to you. 

Mr. Carr .—Newsprint is ‘ikd. as against 3t(f. 

Mr. (iinwala .—There is a difference of about a pennj ? 

Mr. —Yes. 

President.—1 think it is desirable that you sbo\ild develop that a bit more. 
Your view may bo correct, but you have got to give, us more evidence. 

Then, in answer to question 140 you say '■ We trust our various re.plies 
have made it clear that the paper industry's petition for protection is based 
on the question of dumping and consequently has nothing to do with the years 
it has been established.” From what you said yesterday I gathered that was 
your case, but I miist add that spurt from this one answer and apart from 
your oral examination yesterday, I should not have gathered from your 
representation that th.'vt was your pcjsition because it amounts to almost an 
abandonineut of tbe attempt to justify your case for jjrotection. The principle 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission definitely did contemplate tbo development 
of an industry to a larger and larger extent as time went on to supply the 
needs of the countiy. That is the kind of industry they were thinking of. 
I admit that you have in some of your answers tried to i)rovc that your 
industry satisfies the.se conditions, but here you lire abnosl going buck upon 
it. After all, if your case i.s that it is only' ihimpiiig that you have to 
tear, yon must i)iotluce a great deal of evidence about dumping. 

Mr. Carr ,—That has not been raised at all in the questionnaire. 

President .—Evon in your original rciircsentHtion there is not much evidence. 

Mr. Carr .—We have got invoices to show what might be called an unfair 
competition. 

President .—I might put it this way not because I want you to develop this 
side. You are at perfect liberty to give us any more information on this side 
which you can, but I rather want to exjdaiu the way I lofjk at it. First of all 
it has got to be established that the protection of an industry is in the 
national interests. Once that is established, it does not seem to me to matter 
what is the precise reason of the necessity or how- the need for protection has 
arisen. That seems quite a subsidiary point. But tbe main point is whether 
protection is justified. If it ia, it has got to be given, whatever the cause of tile 
low prices. That is the sort of general way in which wo have been tackling 
the problem. However, if you think that you can give us any more infor- 
mation about dumping, we shall he glad to Have it. Personally I don't regard 
it as a very important side of the case. 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

President .—In your last answer you say " AVe .see no conflict between fhe 
claims for protection of nauer and of pulp, although the latter is raw material 
to the fiamci'; wc feel that mu- arguments in favour of protpctiug the paiier 
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industry Mould be considerably weakened were we to object to the increacs 
ot duty on pulp." It will raise your cost ii a duly is imposed on pulp. 

Mr. Carr. —It M ill make us cliangc from imported pulp to indigenous pulp. 

President. —Supposing this duty were put on—and it could only be imposed 
on the basis that the Board, the Liovernment of Tniiia and the legislature were 
satisfied that the bamboo proposition was a .sound proposition—it would make 
you change to bamtjoo pulp. Would you make your omu pulp from bamboo, 
or Mould you purchase it from somebody else? 

-Ur. Carr. —We should probably make our own. 

President. —Well, the difficulty to me is that you get to the ])aradoxical 
state of allairs. Uircctly the duly is put on, there uil! lie nobody to purchaae 
])ulp in India. Von Mill all be making your omu. What is the good of the 
duty? 

d/r. Carr. —1 have tried to exjjlain that it seems to mo to he unreasonable 
to ask for a 25 per cent, duty on paper and allow the Swedish pulp to enter 
the country freely. 

President. —This is wliat you say " Protected ])Hper and Ircu pulp would 
likely lead to the establishment of a paper industry based on foreign materials, 
and this i.s not in the interests of the country.” Does not this rather give 
UMay the mIioIb case for grass? It is actually cheaper to manufacture paper 
out ot imported pulp and c.omjicte. successfully. 

^/r. Ginwala .—If a protective duty is put on paper .and if pulp is allowed 
to enter the country tree of duty, it may he more remunerative for the foreign 
manufacturer to inaiuifutTure his paper tail of the imported material in this 
counlrv. 

President. —If he could do that succc.ssfully, that must nn^an tliat grass Is a 
very expensive material. 

.Mr. (iiitivala. —If ]mj)er is protected? 

Mr. Carr. —I have said uhat it seems to me must lollow from any protection. 
Yon are transferring your compotition from the imported finished product to 
the, raM' material in the country, it you jirotect paper, there will be. an 
expansion of the industry and there will be oompetUioti for the raw material 
in the country. 

President. —T am afiald 1 don’t i|uifc folloM'. 

Mr. Carr.- If you luotect the industry here, there will be more concerna 
started up and that Mill lead to competition for the raw material. So, wo 
escape competition in finished products to some extimt at the price, of increased 
competition for raw iiiaierials. 1 don't sec how ive can get away from that. 

Pi esidenl. Pin thin b.Tsis grass is, or will become, much mure expensive. 

Mr. f.'arr. —It does not mean ihnt mc Mill ahvays be using grass. 

President. -Mr. (linMalir told you that we would be justified subject to 
certain conditions in treating the case for protection as dependent m.iialy on 
tile utilisation ot hamboos in India, and I am really getting at the same point 
troTii another angle. 

Mr. Carr. —T agreed to it yesterday. When Mr. (liinvala mentioned ihat 
point yesterday T rememher saying that we. never thought that we would bo 
able to build up a huge industry on grass. 

President.- -iiun ask at the end of your answer that, if it is decided to levy 
a duty on pulp such duty may not come into effect for a period of tM'o years. 
•U the outset there would be nobody to sell pulp and It M-ould take some time 
to put up the iiPcessary works for increasing the supply of bamboo pulp. The 
result ot putting a duty on imported pulp would be to expedite the develop¬ 
ment of the bamboo piilji iiidusiry. but. not on the basis of cstabli.sliing an 
industry wliicli- di<l nothing but make pulp. That Mould be tlie ultiinato 
effect. The imiiicdiiite effect Muuld be to incrOHSe the costs of Indian p.apcr 
jiiauufacturevs. 

Mr. Carr. —If you gave us a protection cf 25 per cent, wc should probably 
be returning 1 per cent. It would not give us a protection of more than 21 per 
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cent. If you put 20 iior rent, duty on pulp whii-h is one-fifth of mir raw 
material, that would practically inere.ase our cost by 4 per cent. 

Vrc.uhlcni .—The point that requires very careful examination is tliis. After 
all. to put an import duty on a coininodity which is not produced and .sold in 
India is unusual. far as I know no economic, books deal with facts of that 
kind. It is rather a parado-sical case, it iiiiglu operate in quaint and 
unexpeeded ways. 

Mr. (.'air .—Docs it not stand the steel anfdogy? 

I'renidcnt. - \ have brought in my steel analogy in the case where you ■ 
propose to put a duty on newsprint paiier, because it iniglu compete with the- 
kind of pajier whitih you mamifiictiirp. Both newspiiut and your paper are at 
present and will be in the future bought and solil in India. But the point. 
I am making is that nnhody will .sell and nobody will purebase pulp. Each 
manufacturer will make it for his own use. 

Mr. ('air .—There is a jinssibility sif export trade from India in bamboo 
])nlp. 

l^rcaiiJcnt .—If export is possible, it is wholly needless to put au import duty 
on pulp. 

Mr. (.'arr .—Even after the first two ye.irs? 

.Mr. Giiiwala .—With regard to the (pnstion of raw matoriak ; T tvant to be 
perfectly clear. You don’t lay emphasis ;..ii the protection of paiter manu¬ 
facture out of a particular raw material. 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.— dl the Board find that the only raw material which satisfies 
all the cuuditions is bamboo, will you agree to the Board recommending the 
protection of paper on the basis of the cost ol pi-otluction of paper from 
bamboo. 

Mr. ('arr.—ffo. I thought you said on no puvtieular material. 

il/r. Gitiivnht .—Siqiposing we fmmd that bamboo was the only practical 
propositiou, and that no other material which the paper manufacturers use 
can produce paper as cheaply as bamboo, what is your position? 

.Mr. darr .—You are simply saying that there is nothing better in India than- 
bamboo. That would stop all ju-ogress. 

•Ur. Oiiiirahi. —Why? 

Mr. (Jarr .—If you only protect pai)er iimde from bamboo it would stop- 
all jirogrcss. 

Prcuideiii. —Mr. Giiiw ala is not suggesting that only paper made from bamboo- 
should be subject to prote<-tive duly. 

-Vr. Carr .—That was wliat I understood. 

Prei'idr.iit .—Wliat lie iiiciuis is that the measure of protection should be 
ascertained on the basis of the use of paper made from baiiiboo. 

Mr. Carr. 1 do admit that. 

Mr. Ginirahi .—With regard to Question IH.T : wliat we, mean is that in- 
industries production on a large scale leads to .s i-ediu:lion in the,, cost of 
production. 

Mr. Carr.—Yes,. 

Mr. Ginicnla .—If you eombiiie the two processes in one jilai-e, that is to- 
say, it yon mamifiicture pulp and p.-ijier at the Naiiic place. .1 (an quite con¬ 
ceive that economy iiiiiy not be possible hy merely increasing the output, hut 
.siipiKisiiig pulii is prodiued in the vicinity of (lie raw- matei ials, as it is done 
in some other eoimti-ies- su|ipo.siig you yourself went to Burma and estab¬ 
lished a pulp fac-toiy and made pulp only and lirought it down to .aiiotlier place 
where you (-oiild i-onvert it into jiaiiei- would nut that load to economy ? 

.Mr. (^arr .—There is the ipii-stiou of freight and capital charges, alss' 
supervision and various other things. 
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Mr. Ginn-ahi. —Supposing you manufacture yourself pulp at Cuttack on a 
very largH scale and bring it up to Calcutta where you have a factory to 
■convert it into paper, would it not be more economical? 

Mr. Carr. —It would depend on capital cliarge.s and various other things 
If you are going simply tJ make pulp in Cuttack and make it into paper ar 
Calcutta, it is a question whether you will take it to Calcutta as dry ot 
iwet pulp. 

Mr. Giniriiln. —I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Carr. —That is a matter for consideration. 

Mr. Oinwalii. —That is the way in which the industry has tapanded i.i 
Jnany countrii-s. ' 

Mr. Carr.--Generally the pulp and paper industries are separate. 

M?‘. Oinu-ulii. —Take the case of England. In the case of Esparto paper 
site imports grass. Jn tlie case of wood pulp she finds it cheaper to import 
pulp. Why should not India do the siimey 

Mr. Carr.—I have not considered that point. 

Mr. Giiuvala.- I wanted to know whether that would not be cheaper. 

President. In the same connection : in the case of Scandinavian mills I 
take it that they arc run hy electricity. In India it may not be possible 
jilways to use electric power, e.vcept in localilics like the Western Ghats. If the 
question of coal comes in, then the jiroposition whicli Mr. Ginwala is putting 
to you becomes much more tliUicult aud that is the aspect of the case, which 
you mighi, while, thinking it over, keep in view, how far Indian conditions 
admit of the separation of (lulp manufacture from paper mauufacture. You may 
have considered it in connection with the Cuttack jilan which has not niateriiiU 
ised, hut that aspect of the case must almost, certainly have been considereil 
by your people when they considered whether they would make pulp at 
Culluck or at Ranignnge. 

Mr. Ginwala. - Is it not the oidniou of experts that the manufacture of pulp 
is a hotter conimcvcial proposition on the whole than paper, only because 
the chances of exporting paper arc smaller than ex])ortiug pulp? 

Mr. Carr, —I think that the majority of (lovirnuient B.sperts generally 
take jiaper pi'ic.cs as a level for showing the return. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What i meant was that the export of pulp avhs a more 
commercial proposition for Tiidia in the future than the e.xport of paper. 

President. —That is looking a long way aheail. 

Mr. Carr. —Quite. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There has always heoii at least a pcimy diffurcnco between 
the ne.wspiint price ami the lower grades of printing paper. 

Mr. Carr.—.\t least i should say: before the w ar they used to get it at 
about 1/10 in Ihcir godowns, 

Mr. Ginwidii. —It did not tery iiiuch lead to thn substitution of newsprint 
for ordinary printing paperf 

Mr. Carr. —No. 

Mr. (,'iiiiraUf. Why do you niuicipotc that a ilifferenc« of K) i>er cent , 
which would he about three piies, would lead to more substitution’' 

Mr. (,’arr. —Tf you put a protective duty on paper, it would put the pricee 
np. Directly the "prices go up, the first thing that the consumer does is to see 
whether he can save ou paper and he goes for a worse quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far it has not had that effect. There has been a big 
margin. 

Mr. Carr .—That is shewn in our sales. Firms and companies go for a 
lower quality of paper. Take even Government. They cut down the quality 
• of the paper trying to economise. 

.l/i'. Ginwiilii .—.-Vs regards bigger newspapers tliev do their own importing? 

Mr. Ctir.r, Yes. They get lavourahlo rates. 
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.Mr. Uiincala .—The vcrniicnlar Press, I think, use very often either locally 
made paper, ao that there is a very small 2 >erf!ontago left, or they use the uiuvs- 
paper print which is got iu the barer. 

Mr. Cinr. —I think so. As far as bazar conditions are couceriied, I am 
not a closely informed witness. 

Mr. Ginu:ala. —I have heard it stated that you cannot substitute newsprint 
very largely for jjrinting pniier. 

Mr. Carr. It won't last long. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Most of the printed matter is exijcc.ted to bo jireservod. Ifr 
is not likely that a man would use newsprint. 

Mr. Carr .— 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tt may he used for hand bills and things of that kind. 

Mr. f-'orr.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your answer to Question 137 ; yon have not. 
made, any jjroposal as to what the Tariff Board would do if it was iu existence. 
You simply .say that the Tariff Board will os in existence to reci'ive representa- 
tious. I 

Mr. Carr. —We do not know the conditions that may arise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you followed what they have done in the case of^teel?" 
They have given power to the Governor General to vary the amount if the- 
industry does not get protec.tiou which it ia intended that it should get. ■ 

Mr. Carr. —When we wrote tliLs, we sinipl.v had iu our mind the hig 
dchaoles in G.\chaiige which might make it necessoiy for us to go to you. 

President.—There is this ditficultx. It is tpiito definitely assumed in the 
scheme of offsetting duties that was adopted in the last Tiill that it should he 
possible to ftseertain the piicc of the imported article. It is an extremely 
difficult thing to ascertain in the case of iiaper. 

Mr. ('arr. —Take our own mills. M'c have, six or seven kinds of paper 
varying from Es. 400 to 8(X) a ton. An average would not apply efficiently for- 
the difference is so hig. 

Mr. Ginwala.- -With regard to Question 141, is it not Inevitable that, if 
paper is protected in this country, pulp also must he protected? The idea of 
protection is that you should use indigenous materials. 

Mr. Carr. —In order to conform to the Tariff Board's reqnirement.s the duty 
on jiulp seems to me. to be a eorollory. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Otherwise, as y-ou pointed out, foreign firms may establish- 
factories and use foreign pulp and convert it into paper, so that, when the 
price of paper goes up in consequence of protec.tiou, they will reap the full 
advantage. They are doing it in the ease of matches. It remains to be seei^ 
how far they are going to succeed. 

Then you say that the duty on puliJ should not be imposed for two years. 

Mr. Carr. —Give us time to get the mills in order to use indigenous materials, 
and it will save any increased struggle. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing paper gets protection and no step is taken to 
protect pulp, the question of vested interests and things of that kind may 
arise. 

Prniident.—T thiuk what Mr. Ginwala contemplates is tliat legislation will 
he passed giving power to the Governor General in Council to give effect to the 
increased duly on pulp by notification after time has been given to the manu¬ 
facturers to 2 >repare. 

Mr. Carr .—That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That of course is the same thing. 

PrcsiJtnt. —It would warn the industrioe. 

•Vr. Carr. —It would enable the 2 >ulp mauufaeturers to go ahead. 
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^Jr. Kate. —Knjin tlie answfli’s tliat voii have given to questions it appears 
;as if you wanted protcetion only against what you call cluiiipinj'. For 
instance, if it wevc proved to our siitisfuetinn tii.at foreign manufacturers of 
paper are selling paper in this coiiiitiy not helow hut at a decent profit, you 
won't claim protection;-' 

Mr. Cun. 'i'liaC is so. This questionnaire, ns you say, has been answered 
with that in mind. We believe that wc arc capable under present day 
eajnditions of meeting coinpetilioii from otlier countries at their average cost 
• of production, but nhcu (lioy give us their surplus production and when they 
have rebates on freighi as they had in 1014 in Germany, and when they have 

■ depreciated exelianges as in the c.ase of Austria and Germany, then we cannot 
meet tliut l onipctitinn. 

Mr. Kdlr .—I am afi.aiil that you arc taking a serious risk when yon say 
that if the Taiiff lioard is sali.sficd that the foreign mantdaclnrers are not 
selling their goods in this l•(alntry at cost price /dies a decent profit, then the 
industry uonld not ii ijiiiip any protection. 

Mr. Can .—That is the attitude I tixik before the Indnsti'ial Commission and 
the Fiscal ('oiiunissioii, and I hold it to-day. 

.1/c. Kuir .—In the (asc of other iinlnstries uhnt they are likely to say is 
tliis, that lor Soinc years to come they will nor he able to emnpete with foreign 
mamifactnicrs even ivhen there is not the so-cnlled dimiiiing, and that tlo-y 
want [imteetion lor a temperate I'oriod heeanse there are certain iifficnlties 
which they want lo overcome during that period. 

Mr. Carr. —Tli.at is not in\ claim. 

Mr. Kutr .—In answer to (Question I'iO you say that llie effect of an 
additional duly of f(l |ic'r cent, will not he to raise rite pi ice ol paper. 

Mr. Carr. - It won't allow ns to raise our prices, hiit.it will of eonrsc give 

■ us a better return in so far us we shall be soiling inoi’e of our output near 

our mil! instead of having to send it to upeountiy iimikets as 1 c-xplaincd 
jestorday. 

Mr. hair. ■ Are not your juices governed by tbe jtriccs of foreign paper 
that comes into the country? 

Mr. Carr .—A'es. 

Mr. Kale. Li tliat is so. end it iiriies go up as a result of .an addition of 

10 per cent, duty, will you not have margin and you may perhaps increasa 

your prices and bring them ujt to tbo level of prices of foreign paper? 

^^r. f'uiT;—Gur prices are already higher as I jiointed out. 

Mr. Kale.- -Only slightly? 

Mr. Carr. —Wc can maintain that. 

Mr. Kate. -What is there to prevent you from raising yTtur prices? 

Mr. Carr. —1 don't think that we can get them. 1 don’t see any chance 

■ of getting higher prices. 

PresiilcuL. What was the duty before the war? 

Mr. Carr, u per cent. 

Prrsiilriii. —At that time you got three pies more than the importer? 

Mr. Carr.- I'cs. 

President. —AMien the duty has been raised to l.'t per cent, you are still 
getting the same tluee pies. If the duty is raised to So per cent., you will 
probably still gel the same. One increase in duty has left that nnehunged, 
and the natural inference is- and indeed it seems to be from the nature of tlie 
case—that you may not get the full .-miouiit. It is very difficult to say, hut 
there must be sonic increase in the price. 

Mr. fiiiucafa.- - You got these same three pics more from (dovernn'ieut becausa 

■ of certain facilities. 

Mr. Carr. —That advantage will always remain with ua- 
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Mr. Kale .—As re;jai'ds your answer’ to Question 1158 about the handicap 
Tou are suSorin'; from in the matter of import duty, freight, etc., that is a 
handicap from which you arc suffering. But will it not happen that some mills 
in Bombay will cater for that marketi’ 

Mr. Carr .—.As T said, if protection come in, wo should .sell oiii’ output much 
nearer our niill and Bombay would draw their suppliea from mills near at baud. 

Mr. A'n/c.—That is what 1 am pointing out. 

Mr. Carr .—'That seems to me to be the natural result of protection. 

President. —There are various allegations made against you in the representa¬ 
tion from .John Dickinson li Co. \Vc have no time to ask you questions on that. 
If you like, you cau please send us a note. 

Mr. Curl .—1 sli.ill send it lo you from Calcutta.' 

*' Sec Stiiteineiit If (ri/i). 
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Witness No. 4. 

The Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

A.—AVritthn. 

Statemfiil. lilies In qiiesHutiiuiire from the. Titmjhur I’aiier Mills Cnni- 

liumj. J.imileil, dated .ioth June, lUJ/t. 

AVith reference to oiir letter of .vcstercla 3 '’s date, we now enclose two 
fair coijies of our questionnaire replies. 

AVith reference to Question 131, we have <lccidcd that the part of the 
reply which was tj’pcd on a separate slip “ Continuation from 131 ” should 
not he published and that we should prefer to give the inforniation orally. 
Please, therefore, detach the slips from the replies alrcadj' sent j'on and 
return them to us as soon us possible. 

]f our replies to the questionnaire are to he printed we should prefer 
to see a proof before the final order to print is given so that we should have 
the opportunity to make any revisions wliich are necc.'.sary and to decide 
finally wdiether it would he advisable to publish all the figures which wo have 
given in our replies. 


RMPTJKS TO Ql KS'riONX.AIKE. 

I. iNTlIOnUl'TOKY. 

1. The Titaghur Pa[)er Mills were first established as a .snnill mill in the 
j’Oar 1382. It is a publi(' legisiered Company. 

2. It i.s difficult to ascertain the exact pioporlion of Capital in the Com¬ 
pany held bj’ Indians, owing to the practice of holding scrip on blank trans¬ 
fer, blit from registrations wliich have been made, and from other sources 
of iiiformatioii we would estimate the proportion to be about 70 per cent. 
The Company have, three Indian Directors on the Board. 

The superior management is imported, as it is necessary to have men 
in touch with the newest iiietlxids emplojxd in Europe and America in this 
industr.v, but many of the liiglier subordinate posts in the mill are filled 
by Indiana trained in our Works, and the Cheini.sts are almost entirely 
Indians. Also, this iiidnstr.v Ls one which requires a. man to he trained from 
a very early age in a practical manner in mills and there is no class of 
educated liuli.in trained in this wa\- available. 

3. The Company inaniifactiires pulp for its own. requirements onl.v, other¬ 
wise it i.s entirely occupied in the manufacture of paper. 

4. The Titaghur Paper Alill commenced to mainifactnre paper in the year 
1884 and has been extended at various periods, the last additions to machines 
having been made in the ,vear 190o. 

The ICaiikijiara Mill commenced to inanufacture paper about Hie year 
1891 and was taken over by tbe Titagliur Paper Mills in the year 1903. 

o. The two mills together arc at present equipped for the manufacture of— 

(a) 17/18.000 tons pulp onnuallv for ourselves. 

(b) 20,000 tons jiaper annuallj- all varieties. 
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6. (a) From our records the actual outputs were as follows; — 


1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 
19ie . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 


Tons. 

16,415 

17,052 

17,024 

18,451 

19,695 

20,719 

20,078 

23,096 

18,970 

18,018 

15,750 

13,312 

16,685 


(6) No pulp has been manufactured for sale. 

7. The mills are situated, one at Titaghur and the other at Kankinara, on 
the Kusterii Bengal Railway. 

(«) Reasonably so. The areas have been developed from the centre 
where the mills are. 

(6) Yes, with coal. 

(f) The whole of India is the market for all paper mills. 

(d) Paper'mill skilled lal>our is sufilcient having grown up around the 
mills where they are, and having boon taught and developed 
with them. For the supply of unskilled labour the two sites 
are suitable. 

In selecting the site of a paper mill in India it is necessary that it should 
bo as far as possible, central to its markets and its raw materials, with a 
plentiful supply of (dean fresh water all the year round. Proximity to coal 
or other fuel is also e.ssential, and the vicinity of a .sea port for the import 
of materials and machinery and the export of finished product by coastal 
routes. 

8. Approximately the percentage is as follows: — 


Per cent. 

White printings . 50 'i This is a general figure and subject 

Writings 20 [ to some alteration according to 

Browns, hadainis and news . 30 J the demands of the niarkcls. 


9. (u) Writings, printings and wrappings. 

(h) We manufacture some lines which can be classified as good though 
there is an importation of some small qu.mtities of special papers such as 
ledger papers and hand-made writings for the manufacture of wliich special 
mills cater in Europe, and with which Indian mills do' not compete. Our 
grades would bo classified by the tr.adc on the whole as iiiediuiii, which is 
what the trade generally demand, and are similar to the productions of the 
average mill in Europe, and such as are used for general purposes. 10 per 
cent, may bo classed as special qualities. The Titagliur Mills are equipped 
to make all kinds of paper, both good, medium and even inferior, though the 
tendency- is steadily to improve and make better class papers, with the 
exception of the very high grade papers mentioned above. 

10. Yes. Wo ore compelled to manufacture a large variety in order to 
meet competition offered by the importers, and owing to there being an 
insufficient number of mills in the country to admit of .specialising in qualities 
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and interdealing on the British system while as a whole catering for alJ 
kinds in demand. Specialisation tends to reduce cost of manufacture, and 
this will, no doubt, be naturally evolved if the industry is encouraged. The 
Indian manufacturer is certainly at a disadvantage while conditions compel 
individual mills to produce so many different kinds and the remedy can only 
come with the expansion of the industry. Also the Government Departments 
require a large number of different kinds. 

il- The Titaghur Mills manufacture their pulp by the soda process. 


II. H.\w Matp.rials. 

(o) Primary. 

12 The primary raw materials used in Titaghur Mills are Bahai grass, 
imported woodpulp, rags, and waste paper. 

13. Working at the full capacity of the plant, which is the object neces¬ 
sarily in view, the mills could consume about 30,000 tons annually of Sabai 
grass, 5/0,000 tons of imported woodpulp, and 4,000 tons of rags and waste 
paper as required, according to the grades of paper made. 

Owing to the competition of imported papers wc are only now consuming 
at the rate of 24,000 tons grass, ivith other raw materials in proportion. 

14. 

Grass 45 cwts—1 ton pulp. 

Hags.30 cwto,—1 ton pulp. 

Woodpulp.H tons into paper. 

15. 26} cwts. unbleached pulp to give 1 ton paper. 

16. As regards Sabai grass, the estimate can only be approximate. 

At present the mills have developed the sources of supply as far as 
economically possible to enable them to manufacture in competition with 
imported papers. There are, however, some 11/12 lacs maunds in our fields 
provided it paid to work out the additional quantity, which at present it doea 
not. Undoubtedly further supplies could be found and made available by 
further investigation and by going further into present fields at a higher 
cost for collection. The present necessity for the mills, how'ever, owing to the 
pressure of competition is to reduce costs for raw materials wherever possible. 
This statement refers to the areas worked by the present mills and as 
regards other Provinces wc have not sufficient definite information to make 
a statement. Importation of woodpulp is dependent upon the cost of col¬ 
lection and conversion of other raw materials in proportion to the varying 
prices of the pulp offered from Kiirope. As regards rags and waste paper, 
the limit on the Eastern side of India has been reached, both as regards 
quantities of supply and the cost. 

17. Tho Titaghur Paper Mills draw their supplies of Bahai grass from 
Bahebgunge, Rewa, Xepal and the United Provinces. The areas from which 
we obtain onr grass supplies are as fallows; — 

Western Circle in tho United Provinces . Approx. 4 lacs maunds. 

Nopal . . . . , Approx. 3 lacs maunds. 

Bahebgunge (Bihar and- Orissa) and 
Eastern Circle (United Provinces) . Approx. 4 lac.s maunds. 


Total 


11 lacs maunds. 
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Average distances from collecting areas to mills are: — 


Miles. 

'Western Circle ... . 920 

Nepal.580 


Sahebgunge and Eastern Circle ..... 230 

18. Siipplies are cat .and f;ollected under contract. Mean.s of transport 
employed between the fields and despatching stations are coolies, carts, camels 
and bullocks. From despatching stations to mills by rail. Average distances 
between field areas and despatching stations and on to mills are: — 



Field Areas. 

To Mills. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

'Western Circle 

20 

900 

Nepal .... 

30 

550 

Sahebgunge .. 

18 

212 

19. Royalty is a fixed amount 

and is payable yearly irrespective of the 

quantity of grass extracted from the 'Western and Eastern Circles and Nepal. 
The Sahebgunge area royalties are paid by the contractor who supplies io 

the mills from this area, « 

Yearly. 



Rs. 


Western Circle 

77,500 

Government royalty. 

Western Circle 

. 1,(X),000 

Salami. 

Nepal .... 

80,000 

Nepal Durbar. 

Eastern Circle . 

10,261 

to Government. 


20. In 1913-14, wo did not work any grass areas, but purchased our total 
requirements from sundry contractors at Rs. 1-12 per cwt. delivered mills. 

Figures available for season 1922-23 on a very curtailed consumption of an 
abnorin-ally small working owing to renovations at mills arc ns under: — 

(u) Jioyalty — 

Western Circle . 2,463 tons (1 of full working)—Ks. (i’1-15 per ton. 

Nepal . . 4,2.5.5 tons (J of full working)—Rs. 20-7-6 per ton. 

Sahebgunge . 7,637 tons—Rs. 3-C per ton. 

but on a full working capatrity of 3 lakhs of maunds each urea the figures 
would be— 

Western Circle Us. 14-3-1 per ton. 

Nepal ..... Rs. 8 per ton. 

(/') Approximately labour employed by Titaghur Mills in all the areas 
16.000 hands. 

(c) Freight by road from field to despatching station, Rs. 1.5-4 per ton. 
By rail from despatching station to mill -average over all areas, 

Rs. 13-8 per ton. 

(d) Miscellaneous (cutting, baling, supervision, buildings, etc.) (the 

average royalty of Rs. 19 per ton for 1922-23 is included in this 
figure), Rs. 31-4 per ton. 

21. To cut and export ns much grass as possible and no other forest 
produce. 

The cessation of cutting and collection in April is a great difficulty and 4 
would assist the mills if the Forest Department c;ould give a longer time. 
This would relievo the pressure of rollection considerably and would conse¬ 
quently Te<luco costs over all, and avoid what generally happens, viz., the 
leaving of a certain quantity of cut grass in the forest which cannot 'be 

. N 2 
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collectod in time. This would also have the effect of increasing the yield 
from the areas under work in each year. 

With regard to royalties as regards the United Urovinccs in view of the 
fact that apart from the I’aper Trade Sabui is very largely a waste product 
in the forests, wo are of opinion that the royalties might reasonably be 
reduced to at least half. Jf the praetice of annual burning of grass clumps 
could be permitted it would undoubtedly help to improve yield and keep 
down weeds among the grass. 

22. Taken as a whole when care and attention is given to the grass fie1d.s, 
there should be no marked deterioration. This entails annual weeding of 
the grass clumps when grow'ing and to make this worthwhile long term Leases 
arc essential. This has been a difficulty in Sahebgunge but with careful 
attention, under the conditions outlined and with careful cutting, it is our 
opinion that there should he no need to anticipate deterioration in the 
quality or quantity. 

211. The mills are now drawing Sabai grass from larger areas than before 
the war owing to the following reasons— 

(u) Tho increase which took place during the war, and which has still 
been maint.sined to some extent since, in the price of imported 
woodpulp. 

(b) Tho consequent competition among^he mills for the supply of Sabui, 

and other materials. 

(c) The necessity for estahlishing an assured supply of raw materials, 

at a more or less stable cost, in the hands of the mills, outside 
of dependence upon contractors, who would naturally raise their 
price with llie rising jjriecs of other raw materials. In this 
(oiineetiou it must he remembered that there is no regular market 
for these materials, such for inst,anco as there is for jute which 
w'ould give the mills an opportunity of buying from various 
sources of supply, or from a mimlicr of suppliers and they there¬ 
fore either hud to take up and w'ork the fields themselves, or be 
dependent upon one or two contractors experienced in this work 
who might or might not take unnecessary advantage of the 
position. We therefore took up the Western Ciri;le ureas in 
1919-20. Thiise have proved expensive holding up-to-date but with 
full working this next year, we hope to got grass at ecuiiomii. 
rates. These areas will not be worked at their cheapest until 
a pulp mill is erected near the grass fields and the freight on 
the raw material saved, w'hich should he a paying proposition if 
protection is given to pulp. 

(d) Another cause which 'determined the mills to take this action was 
the actual establishment of another factory and other projected 
schemes which might have compoted, and which still might com¬ 
pete for the supplies of raw materials. 

If bamboo, or other primary raw material, came to be developed, the 
expansion of the trade would he able to go on, and would only be again 
limited by markets. 

24. Contractors do not keep records to this extent. For onr own working 
we refer to Nos. 20 and 23. 

25. This question is answered by the replies ns above under Nos. 16, 2? 
and 23. 

26. In our opinion this question as put forward by Mr. It. S. Pearson is 
regulated by— 

(o) Competition of price of imported ])apcrs, wood free, or otherwise, 
and 

(b) The price for imported easy bleacliing pnlp. 

Apart from tho question of other kinds of grass as dealt with later on the 
mills are not using to-day the total quantities of raw material which are 
available, but as stated above it is purely a question of cosk as it means 
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going further iifielrl, uud to-day the economic limit has been reached for 
costs, to make paper in competition with imported papers at to-day’s prices. 
If the intention is to foster local luaiiufacture of pulp we reckon that addi¬ 
tional conHidernble quantities of materials are available by going further 
into present fields and from other fields which. the present mills have not 
prospected ms being outside the range of economic working. The economic 
course would bo to make pulp near the grass- fields, but capital is lacking 
which might come forward with the industry on a more stable, basis. 

27. This question is answered as above. 

28. I’ndoubtedly paper of very good quality ciiu be made out of certain 
classes of bamboos, though we hold the opinion that grass paper is in some 
re.spects more suited to the present Indian inarkct. Some suitable papers 
might be made by the coiubination of the two materials. 

29. The main advantage, which the information wc h.sve been able to 
obtain seems to show of tlic use of bamboo as coni))arcd with ))ulp woods is 
that by cutting hiiniboo in rotation over year.s the growth renews itself 
during that period whereas pulp wood forests are either destroyed, or take 
much longer jieriuds of at least 40 years for renewal even where they are 
treated with all the resources of forestry. One point, however, in the use 
of bamboo of which as yet there is very little tabulated information in 
India is that of the flowering period, which is .supposed to be once in every 
00/40 years, aiiil in which year, whole areas of bamboo die out entirely-after 
flowering, and take from .3/0 years again to attain full growth. It is stated 
that this seldom occurs, however, except in sections of the forests, and not in 
a complete forest all at once, but on this point information seems very 
lacking. 

30. (a) Sahai and other grasses renew themselves annually. Apart from 
this fact and bearing in mind reply No. 29 there are undoubtedly further 
quantities of bamboo available of qualities suitable for making into paper, in 
Burma and in India. 

(b) Continuity of supply would seem assured, apart from the question of 
flowering. 

(c) Accessibility depends almost entirely on the situation of the bamboo 
forests witli reference to transport especially by water. I'nless mills can 
be placed in close proximity to bamboo forests, the bulkincss of tiie raw 
material make.s transport u very serious consideration. Areas have, however, 
been prospected, from wliich it would seem possible to draw supplies in 
sufficient quantity to justify the erection of plant. 

(d) Apart from the cost of extraction to the mill the .manufacture of 
bamboo into paper presents no great diflficulty and the yield is goial. 

(c) Good quality paper can be made from certain classes of bamboo in 
conjunction with other raw materials. 

31. Several other grasses have been tested and examined over the past 
20 years in comparison with Sabai. None of them, however, gave a sufficient 
yield to make them attractive in comparison, or in cost of collection or 
accessibility. 

.32. The answer to this is contained under No. 13 and No. IG. 

33. Not particularly, hut during the war competition forced up figures of 
royalties. 

34. We import uo other primary raw materials hut wood pulp, and this 
is chiefly for production of special kinds of paper, or for other technical 
reasons. 

(I) C. and F. price £14-15 (about £12 f.o.h. last quotation). 

(TI) Calcutta. 

(III) Freight .50.1. per ton. Insurance llJ. Gd. per cent. 

(IV) 7.S. Grf. (seven shillings and six pence). 

(V) 3s. per ton. . 

(VI) Nil 
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35. We are now on the point of receiving concessions from the railways 
for rail freights on grass. This was a suggested assistance to the mills men¬ 
tioned by the Indian Industries Commission and we should naturally hope 
that we should receive assistance in this respect, which the railways can 
. reasonably give as it is both to their advantage, as well as to that of the 
industry, that this large carrying trade should be retained in the country. 
We should wish to have similar concessions on our other country raw materials 
as, for instance, lime, clay, rosin, ns well as on coal, considering the large 
ton mileage. 


(ij) Auxiliary. 


36. The chief auxiliary raw materials used in the Titaghur Mills are as 
follows for 1022-23 ; — 


(“) 

Materials. 

Acid 

Alkali 

Alum 

Tlosin 

China clay 
Lime 
Salt 
D.ves 

37. (b) 

Acid 

Alkali . 

Alum 

llosin 

China clay 

Lime 

Salt 


Quantity. 

Cwts. 

1,032 
. 65,285 

. 27,426 

8,211 
. 53,904 

. 06,334 

. 37,590 

462 

7,415 lbs. 
4,188 cwts. 
. 1,769 cwts, 

. 58,996 lbs. 

3,464 cwts. 
6,180 cwts. 
, 2,411 cwts 


The quantity of dyes used per ton of 6nished paper over a year is negli¬ 
gible. 

38. (a) *Alkali (from Mugadi Soda Company), alum and china clay, salt. 

(b) Acid, rosin, cliina clay, lime. 

(c) Jllcaoh and caustic. 


• Not importing at present. 


Salt (bought from Salt Golahs). 

Alum. 

China clay. 

(a) Britain ..... 

. Britain. 

Britain. 

(6).. 

. £7-16 f. 0. b. 

£3-3 f. 0. b. 

('••). 

. Gaicntta 

Galcutta. 

[d] . 

. IVeight S. 2H-3 
Insce. 8. 1- p. t. 

£1-12-6 d. 

(e). 

. Rs. 2 p. t. 

Rs. 2 p. t. 

if) . 

. Rs. 2-S p. t. 

Rs. 2-8 p. t. 

(g) Free ..... 

. 15% 

15% 
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AlkAli. 

S. Acid. 

H. AnitL 

Rosin. 

C. clay. 

hime. 

Salt. 

(a) Cwts. 

CvTta. 

Uwt8. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

100 Mda. 

£a. 0-4 & 5-10-GKs. o-9-7. 

U3. 17-fl. 

Ils. 14-10-8. 

Rs. ‘2-». 

Rs. 1-10-4. 

Rs. 05. 

^6) AU. 

A’il. 

A'il. 

A’il. 

yu. 

Ail. 

A'il. 


1 ). WahUc 

U. Waldlc 

Crawford Na$:pur 

Muiliar A' 


yodA Co. 

& Co. 

& Co. 

A. Co. 

(;iay L'o. 

Sylhet 

Lime Co. 


Bleach 

and caustic 

are manufactured from 

lime, 1 

alkali, acid 

and salt, 


which are local purchases as particulars abore. 

Costs as per stateinonta, Form “ V.” 

Our mills are fitted with up-to-date plant for making chemicals and soda 
recovery. 

39. (a) Local products have during the war been fully exploited, vide 
Indian china clay and the manufacture of chlorine and caustic, alumina and 
rosin, and there is no reason why this should not be continued and expanded 
in the event of the industry’s expansion. 

(b) Dyes are never likely to be manufactured in India until local products 
can compete with German synthethic dyes which are thoroughly suited for 
paper manufacture. 

III. Laboub. 

(a) Field Labour. 

40. About 16,000 labourers are employed by ourselves and contractors in 
extraoting and collecting grass for our part of the industry, and this figure 
is growing. (In addition to this there are n large number of men em¬ 
ployed by contractors in collecting, sorting and baling rags and waste paper 
and a considerable number employed, amounting to about 560 daily, in the 
mills, for cleaning, picking and preparing these raw materials before con¬ 
version.) 

(a) The total wages for our own portion of such labour in fields and 

mills amounted to about Rs. 3,45,000 in 19!i3. The field labour 
is irregular .ind works only for a few months. 

(b) The average wages per man is 7 .snnas to 12 annus per day accord¬ 

ing to the class of labour employed and according to the work 
done. The wages in 1922-23 are about 75 per cent, higher than 
in 1913-14. 

41. Each year special arrangements have to be mode for obtaining this 
labour, towarils the end of the rains. 

42. Of the labour about 40 per cent, is indigenous and 60 per cent, 
imported very often from long distances. Generally speaking it is available 
in sufficient quantities. 

43. The labour have to be taught how to c:ollect, handle, clean and bale 
raw materials, and, as a whole, pick the work up fairly easily, but supervi- 
'sion of a capable nature is required always. 

(b) Mill TAxbour. 

44. Each separate technical process throughout the manufacture requires 
-expert supervision involving the employment of skilled labour from abroad. 
.Some of the Indian labour have become very good in the mill work after 
the experience gained and arc given responsibility accordingly. Paper- 
making in all processes is a very highly technical industry. 

45. With the mill working at full capacity, or working at rather reduced 
{•apaeity the nuTiibcr of imported labour mu.st be tho same, as each process 
requires expert supervision under all conditions. At present the Titaghur 
Paper Mills employ twenty* such experts. 

* Corrected to 20. Sec oral evidence. 
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46. Since the I'notory was established a large number of trained men have 
been taught, father and son, and have become a recognised paper-making 
labour force but still requiring expert technical supervision. It is anti¬ 
cipated that this will always be the ease because the jiroce.ss of paper-making 
is alwava undergoing improvements and alterations and therefore there is 
need for men with Kuropcan trained modern technical knowledge. The only 
way to aeejuire a knowledge of paper-making is to le.srn from boyhood and 
this is how the present skilled labour has learnt. Kvery encouragement is 
given them to do so. Xo apprentices have offered as yet on the technical 
side of paper-making in this country from among educated Indians to qualify 
for superior billets: it is doubtful whether they could so qualify without 
extended training in Enrope in mills of different kinds making varying 
qualities of paper. 'There is, however, no reason why as the educated men 
take to industries, and the class grows, that men should not become available. 
They would have t<i understand that a long apprenticeship is nece.ssary, and 
that when taught the mills would expect some return for their work. 

47. Our imported men receive £30 a month as compared with about £‘26 
ii month in (Jreat Britain. 

48 and 49. Total both mills—Approxim.stely 3,000. 




1914. 

1923-24. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Paper-making 

( Skilled . 
i Unskilled 

27 

60 

15 

25 

Engineering 

( Skilled 

.30 

70 

( Unskilled 

15 

25 


Total Wages hill 

. 4,56,739 

8,98,376 


50 per cent, increase granted in December 1920 (and additional sectional 
increases since then. Also the last full year was exceptional due to extra 
renovation work at the mills). 

■50. Usually the labour force is sufficient and is dr.'uvn from the vicinity 
of the factory. 

61. (a) Yes. 

(h) Generally speaking it takes from 2—3 men to do the work of 1 man 
in Europe. In addition to this there is always the irregularity of attendance 
to he considered. 

52. We give medical attendance, and hospital free, housing for those 
requiring it, filtered drinking water, and other similar care and conveniences. 

TV. Power. 

53. The Titaghur Mill has steam turbines generating electricity, and the 
Kankinara Mill steam. 

54. Sec .53. Cost per unit is 6 pies. This compares favourably with 
rates obtained elsewhere under similar conditions. We anticipate a reduction 
owing to improved steam arrangements now coming into force as part of the 
renovations. 

55. Yes. Coal. 

66. The total quantity of fuel per unit of paper is 5'6 tons per ton of 
fini.shed paper, including manufacture of chemicals, soda recovery, filtration 
■and pulp-making. 

57. The coal is largely from the Bihar and Orissa coalfields and is of 
different qualities and grades and the prices are from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per 
ton delivered at the mills according to grade. The r,ailway freight is Rs. 4 
per ton. 

68. The Company does not own or control the source of tli* coal, but there 
is no reason to apprehend any failure in source of supply. 

59. Does not apply. 
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V. AfAHKET. 


(n) Paper. 

GO. There ere no propor records, but it is estimated that the total annual: 
Indian production of paper has been as follows; — 

Tons. 

1909—1914 31,000 

1915—1919.3o,00l) 

1920-- 1924. 32,000 


Cl. It is estimated that the total Indian demand for paper of all hinds 
was : — 

(nl 90,000 tons yearly, including strawboarda. 

(h) 80,000 tons. 


62. We should anticipate with the extension of Railways and Commerce, 
and also very much with the extension of education, that the demand for 
paper in India will increase substantially. 

63. The m.arhet for the Indian mills is the whole of India almost without 
exception, including Burma; this excludes Ceylon. 

64. In the matter of R.ailway freight Indian mills have a certain advantage- 
over importers for a portion of their production, but the difference in the 
freight rates is negligible compared with the very wide difference between 
the prices of imported and country-made paper. Also, this advantage is. 
only gained for wagon load consignments, i.e,, fairly large contracts, as 
small or miscellaneous consignments .are charged for at the same rates as for- 
imported papers. Twenty-live per cent, of our despatches to the various 
markets is made up of those small lots and is therefore charged at tho higher 
rate of freight. These conce-ssions are-also not general hut only to a few 
large up-country stations. One consideration which must not be lost sight 
of in this connection is tlie fact that India is the dumping ground for the 
surplus production of many mills in England, Sweden, and Germany and the 
question of competition up-country as well as tho ports becomes very largely 
a question of how far tliese sellers or the importers concerned with them, 
are prepared to cut prices in order just to make sales even at a loss to the 
mills producing this surplus output, .solely with the idea of keeping down their 
overhead charges, or realising cash for paper not required in their own 
markets. 


65. It is not likely tluit paper will be exported from Tmlia for many years- 
to come. In our opinion the immediate object of the industry, and those 
desirous of seeing expansion .should be to cover all the Indian markets, as 
against imported, and dumped papers. 

66. We supply a considerable quantity of paper to Government and details 
of onr contracts with them since 1914 are as follows: — 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


Tons. 

5,781 

5,781 

7,000 

7,700 

7,700 

8,215 

6,240 

5,660 

4,225 

3,290 

3,070 
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Prices paid to us by Gorernraent arc invariably about 15 per cent, under 
nett market rates, and taking white printing, which form.s tlio built of the 
business, our prices for the .shove periods were as under: — 

Per lb. 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


A. r. 
2 li 

2 IJ 
2 6 
5 li 
5 9 
5 9 
5 3 
7 6 
4 3 
4 IJ 

3 lOi 


As a whole the prices to Government are very considerably less than those 
prevailing in the market. 

In comparison w'ith low'est possible market rates at the time, we calculate 
that our Company alone on its contracts with Government showed to Govern¬ 
ment a very large saving by the low prices charged during the war years. 

In addition to showing Government these savings in price, the mills met 
Covernment's full demands upon them which were 60 per cent, in excess 
of those pre-war notwithstanding that the bazaars offered opportunities for 
very lorge profits and a demand much greater than the mills’ capacity to 
supply. The mills gave Government first call upon them for war require¬ 
ments. 

67. (a) Certain of the newspapers use Indian-made paper by reason of 
the facilities which the mills give them in getting small quantities as required 
and in not holding shipment stocks. This demand amounted in 1923 tp 700 
tons. Another reason is that grass paper lasts and handles better than 
woodpulp papers. The other newspapers, however, use cheap mechanical 
woodpnlp paper which is cheaper. 

68. With protection, yes. 


(b) For Pulp. 

69 to 72. Not replied to except as regards No. 70. As already mentioned 
imported woodpulp will he required always for the manufacture of certain 
qualities of paper. Tlamboo might under certain conditions in time replace 
this to some extent. 


VI. FoBEIGJT CoMl’ETITlOS. 

73. Sweden, Germany, Norway, Finland. Au.stria, and the United King¬ 
'd om. 

74. The comi)Ctition is keenest in those qualities in which the Indian 
mills arc most interested, i.e., fine writings, printings and wrappings. 

75. Mainly from Scandinavian and Finnish Chemical Woodpulps and 
Mechanical Woodpulp. Often also from a comhination of the two. Also 
Herman paper made from all kinds of Continental pulps. 
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76. (I) The prices of foroiRn paper imported into India during the periods 
named wore, so far as can be ascertained, as follows: — 

White printings. Cream laids. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1917 

1918 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


A. !>. 


A. F. 


2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
7 0 
7 0 
6 6 
4 7 
4 1 
3 7 


2 4 } 
2 4i 

2 41 
7 6 

7 6 

8 6 
6 9 
4 3 

3 10 


(II) The prices realised by us for the same qualities were: — 


White printings. Cream laids. 


1912 





A. 

2 

p. 

0 

A. 

2 

p. 

3 

1913 





2 

0 

2 

3 

1914 





2 

c 

2 

3 

1917 





7 

0 

7 

0 

1918 





7 

0 

7 

0 

1921 





. 7 

9 

8 

9 

1922 





6 

3 

5 

4 

1923 





4 

Si 

4 

111 

1924 





4 

3 

4 

6 


The pri<«s in respect of foreign papers represent c.i.f. prices, plus Customs 
duty and landing charges, as e.xportcrs in Europe invnri.ably quote c.i.f. 

77. The Customs authorities at Calcutta and Bombay. It should be re¬ 
liable if the average invoice prices for each particular quality of all imports 
were taken for the two months immediately preceding the time of the. 
enquiry. Invoices or information from importers would not be reliable owing 
to tho wide fluctuations which .sometimes happen and the consequent possi¬ 
bility of their being able to produce current invoices which might not 
necessarily portray the true trend of the market us regards the prices of 
our imported paper. Our own information is supplied by our own salesmen 
and from investigation of import returns. We are also kept acquainted 
with the situ.ation as regards to prices in Europe—by Paper Experts specially 
oommissioned in England. 

78. There are no Trade Journals or published prices in India except those 
issued privately. Our prices arc regulated from time to time .according to 
the prices of imported paper and our own cost of production. The prices at 
which paper is exported from London arc in most cases below the cost of 
manufacture as quoted by European authoritative Trade Journals (see 
“ World’s Paper Trade lleview,” published weekly). The prices quoted in 
this Journal may be taken as fairly representing the prevailing rates both 
as regards coat of prorluction and selling prices for the Home market as 
tlie case might be. Prices for export are generally a shade cheaper than 
■for the Home market. Taking into consideration the cost of freight involved, 
paper is often delivered to Indian ports at prices representing 25—30 per 
cent, under delivered cost. 

79. We have it on the evidence of the Trade Journals and Invoices for 
goods actually shipped to India that the prices at which goods are sold to 
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importers out here must bo in the main, taking the sale individually, un- 
romuncrativo to the mill sclliiij;. We know that owing to eonditions peculiar 
to the paper industry all the world over, a mill must work fully and twenty- 
four hours a day owing to the necessity of u wide distribution of the heavy 
overhead charges if it is to bring its cost of production within reasonable 
range of the prevailing selling price. A paper mill in Europe is rarely 
regularly fulh- booked with orders showing market rates, but it finds it 
economical for the above reasons to accept orders for the balance of the 
output at prices under cost provided that the goods are to bo sent to a distant- 
market where tlie lower price will not affect the Home demand at higher 
rates and the stability of prices is of less concern than the maintenance of 
output. 

80. IBoinbay, Madras and Calcutta. 

81. The dumping of paper into InJi.a by Eniopean mills since the war at 
low prices is merely a rever.siou to the policy which was in existence in the 
few years immediately prior to the war as de.scrihcd in paragraph 79, and 
which nearly caused the liquidation of the local mills. It must be regarded 
as a permanent feature as the suiipK- of paper in Europe at present rate 
of manufacture must exceed the possible demand for many years to come. 
The position has been more accentnatod since the war owing to the depre¬ 
ciated excliaiigcs of certain Continental countries and the high Tndian ex¬ 
change. 

82. The following is a comparison of the rales of freight paid on country 
and imported paper to the more ijuportant ui)-country markets. Sea freight 
has not heeii added to the rates for imported papers, hccanse as already 
explained in paragraph 76, foreign quotations are invariably c.i.f. (The 
freight on paper in hales is nO.^. per cubic ton to Calcutta.) 

Ifates are given per pound of paper. 

Wagon Kate. Miscellaneous Rate. 

Pies. Pies. 

Tilagliur to Delhi (countryl 896 miles . . 1-74 3‘86 

•Rombay to Delhi (imported) 86.'5 miles. 4-3 

•Rombay is the port for imports to Delhi. 

Wagon Rate. Miscellaneous Rate. 

Pics. Pies. 

Titagliur to Rawalpindi (country) 1,386 miles . 3-87 5-64 

^Karachi t<i Rawalpindi (imported) 897 miles . ... 4-67 

‘Karachi is the port for imports to Rawalpindi. 

Wagon Rate. Mi.scellaneous Rate. 

Pies. Pies. 

Titagluii- to Hyderabad '.Deccan) (country) 

969 miles' ....... Nil. 5 42 

'Madras to Hyderabad limpcrled) 533 niile.s . Nil. 2'72 

‘Madras is the port for imports to H.ydcrahad (Deccan). 

Wagon Rate. Miscellaneous Rate.. 

Pies. Pies. 

Titaghur to Lahore (country) 1,206 miles . 2-96 4-72 

‘Karachi to Lahore (imported) 756 miles . ... 4-0 

‘ Karachi is the port for imports to Lahore. 
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Wagon Rate. Miscellaneous Rate. 

Pies. Pies. 

Titaghur to Allahalmd (country) 506 mile.s 1-01 2*70 

’Calcutta 'to Allahabad (imparted) 514 miles .... 2-72 

83. This has been dealt with in the preceding paragraph. 

''4. Our .salesmen report that from their own experience undoubtedly paper 
or Continental manufacture i.s coming into this country without any indica¬ 
tion of the country of origin, and is in consequence being confused with the 
British product. 

Tn this connection we quote an extract from a letter received by our 
London Office from the Managing Director of an important firm in England 
who have a very large interest iti and are in close connection with the 
paper trade. 

“ Your trade is in a difficult position at the present moment and as every 
sheet of paper cannot be marked with the country of origin, and 
as it is a simple matter to change the wrapper and the label, I 
am quite certain that a considerable quanti'ty of foreign paper, 
such as German, is being dealt with in the English market and 
as proof of this T saw at a large mill in the south of England, 
only a short time ago, a very large consignment of paper being 
taken from a steamer by motor lorries into the mill where the 
wrappers and labels were changed. 

I was surjirised to see it, but I had to believe my own eyes. Therefore, 
T have little doubt that a large proportion of the paper which 
is worrying you in India wa.s made in Germany, but went to 
India via London, and T am afraid it will be a very difficult 
matter indeed, to meet competition like this us matters are at 
present.” 

AVe have written to our London Office asking them if they can secure us 
any further information on thLs question. 

85. (o) The cost of plant and machinery is naturally high to the Indian 
mills by reason of the additional freight, landing, duty and erection costs. 
The latter is on account of the comparative slowness of erection in this 
country owing to the insufficiency of trained erecting labour in ca.scs of 
special plant of this kind and to the need of expert supervision which costs 
more hero than in Europe. The Titnghur Mills plant and machinery is 
well written down out of war profits, and tlieje is consequently no inflation 
of block. Even so it is difficult to show profitable results. 

■(b) The cost of expert labour is also undoubtedly in this as in other 
industries a disadvantage as compared with European mills. This should 
grow less as Indian expert labour becomes more available. 

(r.) Taking the present day cost of labour togctlier with extra number 
required ’to do the same work it might be estimated that the cost of labour 
is much about the same. 

(d) As regards the collection and transport of primary raw materials we 
have to compare fibres of great hulk such as bamboo or grass, collected over 
big areas in the first place and transported by rail, with timber containing 
big weight in small space, and transported very largely if not entirely by 
water floating iu the pulp-making countries. It is reasonable to anticipate, 
therefore, that the Indian industry must always he at a disadvantage until 
such time ns the distance-s of the European mills from their sources of supply 
become so groat as to even up the discrepancy. Comparative figures of this 
sort are not available, but this, combined with the dumping of German 
paper before the war, undoubtedly' had some effect in producing the non¬ 
dividend paying condition of the mills immediately before the war. Since 
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that time the consumption of timber of all kinds has been so enormous in 
Europe that, combined with the additional cost of labour of which one 
hears, one sees reflection in the increased cost of pulp. Conditions, in India 
should improve, not grow worse. 

(e) Indian mills can buy auxiliary raw materials and consumable stores 
on practically as cheap a basis as English mills, sometimes cheaper, though 
for imported goods, freight and Customs duty make costs "higher. In addi¬ 
tion, Indian mills have to maintain and finance larger stocks of stores which 
in some cases are liable to climatic deterioration. 

(/) The Indian manufacturer is slightly to advantage as regards the 
larger markets in the matter of internal freight on finished goods, but this 
question is already fully dealt with and comparisons are given in 64 and 82. 

(g) Naturally Indian paper mills as in other industries have to hold 
several months’ stock of spare parts and mill furnishings which the manu¬ 
facturer in European countries does not have to do to the same extent. 

(A) We do not use much imported raw material except alum on which the 
Custom duty is 16 per cent, on the Tariff valuation, machinery parts including: 
felts, jackets and wires—2i per cent, ad valorem, dyes 16 per cent, on Tariff 
valuation, china clay (occasional supplementary shipments) 16 per cent, on; 
Tariff valuation. 

To the extent of the above duties we are at a distinct disadvantage as 
compared with the foreign manufacturer. 

(i) At the present time the raising of any capital for an industrial 
project in India is almost impossible, and this applies equally to pulp or 
paper mills. Even if this were possible the cost of raising such capital in 
India would to-day be probably from 2—3 per cent, higher than in Europe, 
The advantage, of course, would go to the Indian Capitalist. 

86. (a), (b), (g) are all permanent in our opinion. ^As regards (d), it is 
not possible to say how soon or how far the cost of primary raw materials; 
elsewhere will go but there is always the probability of their doing so while 
Indian costs should decrease. 

As regards (J) and (h), these depend upon whatever action Government 
may find it possible to take to assist the industry and as regards (i) it is 
reasonable to suppose that the cost of raising capital in India will, judging 
by past experience, be generally higher than raising it in Europe. 


VII. Equipment. 

87. Yes. For paper-making a complete 4 machine mill including all pro¬ 
cesses for turning country raw materials into paper is in our opinion the 
smallest economic unit possible. 

88. Yes, for both. 

89. ' 67 per cent, of the total capital expenditure spent on the mills was on 
plant and machinery. 

90. Two 4 machine mills complete with grass preparing, boiling, beating 
and paper-making plant, causticising, chemical plant, and soda recovery. 
All plant of the best British makes erected at various periods from 1882 up to 
1906 and modernised over the years 1921 to 1923. 

91. With the elimination of . dumping, or other similar forms of competi¬ 
tion, we believe so; this is only possible since the mills were renovated. 

92. Nothing revolutionary has occurred though new processes are always 
in course of being evolved and during the past ten years several such have 
been produced in various sections of the complete processes, many of which 
are still experimental. 
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93. We have since 1914 installed in the old mill electric drive, vt'ater filtra¬ 
tion and chemical plant for the manufacture of bleach and caustic, and new 
modern steam boiler plant, and in both mills alterations and improvementa 
in preparing, handling, and bleaching pulp, and other smaller items of 
economic and general improvement to mill plant. These, although expen¬ 
sive, are all either effecting actual savings, or have improved quality of 
output, and justified tl^eir introduction. 

94. (o) For the present—No. 

(h) For the present—No. 

95. A large proportion of the items of such additions as have been made 
have had to be imported as they are produced by specialists in the trade in 
Furopc and at present are not obtainable in India, though we understand 
one of the big firms of Continental makers have opened an ofiScc in Calcutta. 
A proportion of the auxiliary items have been made in India in our own and 
other workshops. Wherever possible, of course, fittings and castings are- 
purchased locally as being the cheapest supply. 


VIII. Capital Account. 


96 and 97. (a) Nil, 

(b) Rs. 12,5-5,896. 

(c) Nil. 

(d) Rs. 28,26,375. 

(e) Rs. 4,30,678. 

98. The above are the figures after depreciation has been written off. 
Since manufacture commenced Rs. 57,97,221 up to March 1923 has been- 
written off for depreciation. In our opinion the block now stands at a very 
reasonable figure. 

99. We regret that we have no data to enable us to reply to this very 
comprehensive question. As a general statement in our opinion the cost ot 
new mills of the same size, on the same site, and working the same nmterials, 
would be not less than double our present block value. 

The operating cost of a new mill depends upon many factors such ns site,, 
type of raw materials to be used, labour facilities and supply, aud so forth. 
It seems hardly useful to make any attempts to compare what such cost 
might he w-ithout information as to tliese particulars. Speaking generally, 
however, it might be anticipated that a completely new modern mill ough*' 
given equal conditions, to be cheaper in operation owing to the ability -kj 
introduce into the lay out all the most useful labour and material saving 
devices ah initio. 

ion. 

Rs. 


1917 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


30,802-1 . 

1 no ‘«-a Mochmery and plant repreaentt'd 
I theae auma includes— 

6,5.),615 Blcetrolvtic Bleach Plant 

5,65.477 f Water Filtration Phint 

8.68.-592 : Soda Eecovciy Plant 

5.06,102 J Modernizing present Plant. 


Funds remitted at current rates of exchange when remittances were due. 
101. 17i lakhs ordinary, anthorised, subscribed and paid-up. 

6 per cent. Preference 8,^0,000 authorised. 

I Rs. 8,35,000 subscribed and fully paid-up-.. 
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102. 6 per cent cumulative. The Preference Shares have ranked for divi¬ 
dend since 1899 and they are now years in arrears. 

109. There are no Deferred Shares. 

104. (a). 


Date. 


j Shares. 

1 

Capital. 

j Ordinary. 

( 

! Preference. 

] 



Rs. 

1 Rs. 

1882 

Capital ronaifltiii;' nf 0,()OO Ordinary Shares of 
fis. 100 each all issued and fully paid up. 

i (1,00,000 

1 

1888 

Increa.sod by creation of 3,0IX) new Ordinary 
Shares of Hs. UK) eacli all issued au l fully 
paid up. 

j 3,00,000 

i 

\ 

1892 

Jjhirthcr iiiceraaed by citation of 1,000 new Or¬ 
dinary Shares of R.s. 100 each, all issued and 
fully paid. 

I,00,0(M) 

i 

i 

i 

1899 

Further iiiorea.sed by issue of 5,000 Preference 
Shares of Rs. UK) each, carr 3 dng cumulative 
preferentia 1 dividend of (i per cent, per annum, 
all is.Hucd and fully paid up. 

1 

5,00,000 

1902 

Further increased by creation of H,000 Xew 
Ordinary Shares of Ks. 100 each, of which 
■5,000 issued and fully paid up. | 

i 5,00,000 


190fl 

Further increased by issue of 1,000 Ordinary I 
Shares of R.s. 100 each, authorised in 1902, 
but so far unissued fully paid. 

1 

1,00,000 



And creation of 1,500 new Ordinary Shares of ^ 
Ks. 100 each, all issued and fully paid. * 

1,.50,000 j 



.Also by creation of 3,500 Preference Shares of 
R.s. 100 each, carrying cumulative preferen¬ 
tial dividend of 0 per cent, per annum and . 
ranking for dividend pari pannu with pre- | 
vious issue, of which .1,350 i.ssued un i fully ; 
paid. ' j 

i 

1 

I 

3,35,000 


Total Issued Capital 

17,00,000 

8,3.5,000 
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104. (b), (c). 



Ordinary. 


Preference. 



Ks. 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

Per cent 

1903 

75,000 

5 

30,000 

6 

1904 

75,000 

5 

30,000 

6 

1905 

75,000 

5 

30,000 

6 

1906 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1907 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1908 

87,500 

6 

50,100 

6 

1909 

87,600 

5 

50,1(X) 

6 

1910 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1911 

87,.500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1912 

87,500 

5 

50,100 

6 

1913 


Nil. 

50,100 

6 

1914 


Nil. 

25,060 

3 

1916 


Nil. 

75,150 

9 

1916 

1,05,000 

6 

.50,100 

6 

1917 

3,-50,000 

20 

50,100 

6 

J91S-19 

9,62,500 

55 

62,625 

74 

(15 months.) 





1919-20 

8,75,000 

60 

50,100 

6 

1920-21 

8,76,000 

60 

50,100 

6 

1921-22 

2,62,500 

16 

20,250 

3 

1922-23 

. 

Nil. 


Nil. 


42,67,500 


8,79,276 



305. Approximately 12 per cent. 

106. ri l,ikh,9 Debentures were paid ofT In 31st DeeBinber 1917 and 4 lakh.s 
Debentures on 31st December 1923. The present existing Debentures arc 
5 lakhs at (J per cent, repayable in 1932 .and 25 lakhs at 3 per cent, re¬ 
payable in 193G. 

Debenture Sinking Fund was started in September 1921 and stands at 
present at Rs. 1,00,000 but has not been added to since owing to lack of 
profits. 

107. Total Reserve Fund of 30 lakhs was accumulated in the years 1918- 
1921. This was built up from surplus profits during war years and has since 
all been absorbed in writing oft' depreciation of plant and subsequent losses 
during reconstruction period. The result is that our assets now stand at a 
proper figure. 

108. No further scheme of replacement or extension is immediately con¬ 
templated nor is it considered likely that the money market at present 
would respond to any call for capital for this, or other industrial purposes. 
This position might be changed by a sufficient prnteedive duty. Even then 
further extensions or improvements would not he considered necessary for 
the immediate present. Loans raised, however, for financing the Company 
over this period should be capitalised when opportunity offers. 

109. See attached Forms. 

110. In the years 1922-23 the cost of production was seriniisly affected 
by the fact that the mills were working at much less than the full capacity. 
Renovations were instituted in 1922, and the Introduction of improvements 
in handling of stuff, and of more modern methods in both mills. These 

o 
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extended into 1023, and necessarily interfered considcralily with output until 
completion. -Without exception all items were affected. They would pro¬ 
bably have been reduced to something like the figures of 1923-24 if full 
output had been obtained. 

111. The main reason is given below. We estimate that in future years 
with full capacity of working the Works cost will probably be 10—12 per cent, 
better. Cost of raw materials affects this question. Full capacity output 
will mean lower costs from the fields owing to increased collections, and if 
concessions in royalties can be given, with extended working period, and 
lower rail freights on all raw materials, this also will bring down costs 
proportionately more. 

112. Yes. The last complete year’s cost sheets are herewith produced. 
These are to be considered private and are not for publication. 

113. The only information of which wc are in possession is that obtained 
from personal reports and from trade reports which indicate that mill costs 
for white paper in England of a similar quality to that wo produce is to-day 
round about Sid. per lb. 

This is from rough information obtained merely from trade reports as 
the mills in Europe naturally are not prepared to give pucca cost figures for 
publication. 


114. The Titaghur Mills arc allowed 3 lakhs per annum depreciation free 
of income-tax and this sum we consider ample owing to depreciation having 
been very fully allowed during tlie war period. 

Rates ^ ^ cent, buildings. 

lli per cent, plant and machinery. 

115. (o) No. 1— 


Buildings 




R%. 

20,39,862 

Rs. 

Less for land . 

• 

• 

• 

1,25,000 


5 per cent. 




19,14,862 

96,743 

No. S — 

Buildings 

. 

• 

• 

9,28,563 


5 per cent. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

46,428 


1,43,171 


Machinery and Plant. 


No. 1 . 




Rs. 

41,62,623 

Rs. 

7i per cent. 

, 

. 

, 


3,12,196 

No. 2 ... 

. 

. 


26,74,807 


Less soda recovery . 

■ 

- 

■ 

7,30,064 


7J per cent. 




18,44,763 

1,38,357 


4,60,653 


per cent. 
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Stationary_ Plant and Machinery. 




Re. 

Rs. 

Ho. 2— 




Soda recovery . 

. 

7,30,054 


per cent. 

Other Assets. 


64,754 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Furniture 

5 per cent. 

• 

1,11,293 

4,665 

Motor cars 

. 

38,606 


15 per cent. 

I. 


Rs. 

6,790 

Buildings 

■ • ■ 

74,660 


Machinery ' 

• . « * 

2,17,102 


Furniture 

> • • • 

4,771 


Motor car 

. 

4,862 



110. We regret we cannot answer this question. 

117. (a) 17,000 tons—Rs. 18,31 per ton. 

(b) 20,(KX) tons—Rs. 16,07 per ton. 

Working Capital. 

118. (1) Say 60 lakhs. 

(2) Say a further 6—10 lakhs. 

119. We find it necessary to borrow to provide working capital. 

120. 70 lakhs. Bank rate. 

121. Works cost of one month’s output is approximately 7 lakhs excluding 
overhead charges. 

122. Average value of finished paper stoc;ks is Rs. 121 lakhs. Two months 
hetween production and pa3rment. 

123. Yes, coal and raw materials generally average alone Rs. 20—25 lakhs. 


(TTI) .\gency Cinnmistion and Head Office Expenses. 

124. Managing Agenta in Calcutta of the Compaiiy are F. W. 
Heilgers & Co., whose Head Oillce in Calcutta is the registered office of the 
'Company. 

125. (I) About Rs. 1,20,000 per annum including branches. 

(IT) Fixed monthly allowance of Rs. 2,000 a month and 10 per cent, 
on nett profits. 

126. By the Articles of Association, 10 per cent, on nett profits available 
'for dividends. 


127. (I) Rs. 7-7 on present working. 
.(II) Rs. 1-43 on present output. 
Rs. ?.'9f on full capacity. 


} 


Rs. 6'6 on full capacity pl.vs commis- 
‘\iu :)uosojd si^tjord no hots 


o2 
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X. MaXUFACTDRKKS' PllOKlT. 

128. 10 per cent, on ordinaries, no deferred shares exist. 

129. (a) Preference Shares at, say, 8 per cent. 

(b) Debentures at, say, 7 per cent. 

130. Xot less than 10 per cent. 

131. (a) Its. 11-25 on present output, Es. 9-75 on full capacity. 

(b) lls. 3'25 on present output, Rs. 2-75 on full capacity. 

(c) Es. K'7o on present output, Rs. 12-7.'5 on full capacity. 

IX. Claim fob Pbotection. 

132. (o) The industry undoubtedly possesses an abundant supply of raw 
materials either already developed or possible of development. 

(b) Power is dependent lurnely on the price of the coal, but taking condi¬ 
tions as normal a full supply of coal at reasonable rates should be always 
available for the present mills. The power que.stion in the cost of a new 
concern would depend entirely on the local conditions. 

A supply of labour for the present industry is sufficient. Any new concerns 
will undoubtedly have to traiii labour, but there is no reason to believe they 
could not do so in time in the same way that the present mills have done. 
As regards the .supplies of casual labour this would also be dependent ujicn 
local conditions. In our opinion the Indian market, properly protected, should 
he sufficient for taking off the production of a considerably increased industry. 

(<:) Ax the present moment it scoiim that conditions are with us again 
similar to those prevailing before the war when the development of the- 
industry was stopped, and when it seemed as if the indu.stry would be closed 
down by the foreign competition. Dividends then had not been paid for 
2J years simply owing to the competition of German dumped papers and 
the same conditions are now being repeated. Vnlcss steps are taken to 
check this by increasing the present i)rotection, the industry cannot increase, 
and mills will he forced to close down. 

(d) It is difficult to say at present what the trend of wholesale prices in 
the paper trade are likely to ho, but it is reasonable to sui)pose that, if time 
is given to the Indian mills to build up tbeir roseryes again, and to develop 
full sources of raw material, so as to bring down costs of these, nr to develop 
fresh sources, eventually this industry will be able to compete in India for 
the Indian market in face of fair foreign competition. The industry has 
not yet recovered from high csists resulting from post-war conditions .and is 
also suffering from dumping by competitors. 

133. (a) At the present moment the production of tho Indian mills is not 
at their full capacity .md ihoy can undoubtedly increase their total output, 
tending to economy in costs of production. 

(b) The present mills could not ever supply the whole needs of the country 
but there is no reason to believe that if foreign papers were excluded suffi¬ 
ciently to bring the whole consumption of suitable classes of paper wit.hi« 
the scope of supply by Indian mills, that further mill.s would not he erected 
in course of time to supply the total consiimptiou. 

131. IVlien it is considered that the paper industry employs annually 
at least 50,000 workers, that it supplies a very large tonnage of traffic 
annually to the various railways, that it consumes not less than a hundred 
thouSiind lous aiiiinally of coal, which entails the employment of the labour 
necessary fur iiiitiiiig it, and large Cjuantities of raw materials such as lime, 
and country cliiiia clay, t.b.at it is the chief jiurcbaser of rosin produced in 
the country, and that by royalties, taxation, and in other ways, the industry 
adds to the revenue of the country, it may he fairly claimed that it is of 
importance on national grounds and deserves jirotection apart from economic 
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cousiderations. Also it is proved during tlie war, tbat the existence of 
paper mills as an essential industry-is vital to the eounfry. Army, Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Tluspitals (Civil and Military), Publicity Departments 
and Indian States and Stores Dopartmonts were all chiefly dependent on the 
Indian mills during this period for thoir main supplies. The Ceylon and 
Straits Settlements Governments had also to indent and contract at times. 
Nearly all the newspapers had to depend on us to keep them going. It is 
safe to state that if the Indian mills had not been there to give first call 
on their production to those public requirements throughout the war there 
would have been enormous disorganisation. 

135. The question is not understood except in so far that it provides an 
outlet for raw materials produced in the country which otherwise would not 
bo used, and that it is an industry which Indian labour takes a liking to and 
can acquire a knowledge of. It is an industry essential for the progress of 
any nation. 

136. Protective duties should be imposed on all kinds of paper. This in 
our opinion is necessary because otherwise the tendency will be for the 
country to become flooded with low class papers, and so defeat the object of 
the tariff on higher grades, which is to develop the industry to supply all 
Indian requirements. 

At present customs duty is collected on imports of paper on a tariff basis, 
the tariff being revised as may be necessary every year on the first of 
January. The rales in the tariff represent the average prevailing wholesale 
price at which paper is being sold in the bazars at the principal ports 
such as Calcutta and Pombay, and these rates are ascertained by the customs 
authorities through the Director General of Commercial Intelligence. This 
means that duty is levied according to the real commercial value of the 
goods in India and not on invoice c.i.f. value. 

In praying for a protective duty of 25 per cent., it is with the under¬ 
standing that this system of a tariff scale based on Indian market values will 
be continued, otherwise 25 per cent, on an ad valorem basis would be insuffi¬ 
cient. 

Some Native States are getting supplies coming in through British ports 
free of duty. 

137. (a) It is impossible to say what may happen in the future in the 
matter of exchanges. If, however, the need should arise from such a cause, 
or from (t) or (c) we take it that tho matter could be reconsidered in the 
light of such fresh factors as may arise. 

138. The amount of protection tho industry is receiving at present is 16 
per cent, on account of the customs duty levied on imported paper, plus 
Rs. 2-8 per ton cost of landing. 

Wo have not considered the protection, if any, offered by cost of freight, 
ett:., from country of production to India, because as already stated, ex¬ 
porters in Europe make their quotations c.i.f. and they have been regarded 
by U.S as such throughout, 

139. 25 per cent. The reason for proposing tho incroase from the present 
16 to 25 per cent, is that it is found at present that imported papers are, in 
spite of the present duty, being sold at a strongly competitive price in all 
the Indian markets, and rates which we have reason to believe the paper is 
not capable of being produced at. It is considered that the extra 10 per 
cent, should assist to reduce such forms of competition to a minimum as it 
will probably make the loss on such importations large enough to discourage 
the trade in this direction. 25 per cent, protection is necessary to enable the 
mills to maintain prices near present levels. 

140. Tho industry immediately before the war, as already explained above, 
was in a very serious wmdition, largely us the result of tho activities of the 
Horman Commercial Attache to the Consulate General, this being one of the 
trades which the Germans were laying themselves out to capture at that time. 
Trtio progress of the war staved off the danger of destruction of the industry 
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by this competition and during the war the industry had a short period of 
prosperity. During this time they were-able to make up to the shareholders- 
for the previous lean years, to pay off their arrears of Preference interest, 
to pay off some Debentures and to provide Reserve and Development funds. 
These latter have since been expended in the adjustment of subsequent post¬ 
war prices, and in bringing up the mills to d comparatively modern work and 
plant. Without this latter we could not now hope to compete even with 
the duty asked for. The industry is now again faced with the recrudescence 
of the dumping competition from which they were suffering before' the war, 
based possibly upon the detailed information of the markets supplied to 
Europe by the Germans before the war, or at any rate working on similar 
lines, and having every appearance of the likelihood of leading to the same 
results, in spite of the efforts made by the mills during this short period of 
prosperity to improve their plant and conditions, and their supplies of raw 
materials. 

141. Tt should be possible to reconcile the request for protection both 
for finished paper and for pulp. From the national point of view they are 
undoubtedly both most important. The only consideration which the paper 
makers would urge is that the protection on pulp be postponed for 2 years, 
which is a minimum period in which additional plant for the pulp industry 
could be erected, and during which period therefore it is unreasonable that 
the paper industry should be penalised with an additional charge upon part 
of its raw material. It will also give time to the paper mills to make such 
modifications in their systems as might he necessary to enable them to adjust 
their working to the increased cost of imported pulp when tho duty is im¬ 
posed. Under these circumstances the paper mill industry would he willing 
to agree at tho end of 2 years from time of the added paper protection to 
a duty of 20 per cent, being imposed also on imported woodpulp, with the 
object of assisting the deyelopment of this industry in the country also. 

From the national point of view there is in the opinion of the paper 
mills little to choose between the two industries, except, for the fact that' 
in the papermaking industry there is an already established and very 
valuable asset to the industry of the country, whereas the pulping industry 
as such has yet some considerable way to go before its establishment can be' 
considered accomplished. 



Statement shelving the Total Expenditure incurred on the production of paper during certain years. 

(See Question 9.) 
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49,06,239 1,31,96,679 1,00,90,190 93,91,298 








FORM It. 

^talement showing the works cost per ton of iinhleached pxdp. 
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Already deducted from cost of Auxiliary Raw Materials 



Statement showing the approximate works cost per ton of bleached pulp. 
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S per cent, or more of the total expendi- 





FORM in (6). 

Slatement aliowing the approscimate works coat per ton. of Bleached Pulp. 
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Total . .. 470-665 385-729 350-673 






statement shouiing the worts cost per ton of Finished Paper. 
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SORM IV (5). 

Statement showing the works cost per ton of Finished Fapet. 
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RBCOVERED iSoDA. 

Slalevienf shomng the worts cost fer ton of Marmfactvring certain Chemicals in Mill. 
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* A separate Form will be used for each Chemical manufactured- 






PsoDucnos OF CAosTicislira Cattstio. 
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A separate Form will bo used for each Chemical manufactured. 
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A aeparate Form will be need for eash Chemical manafaotuied. 
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statement TI—Letter from the Titnghur Paper Mills Company, TAmited, 

dated 16th July, 19:1^. 

The statements made by Messrs. John Dickinson A Co,, in their letter 
of the 24th June, have been brought to our notice. 

With regard to their heading No. 1, Practical Tniining, wo have already 
brought into existence a very considerable force of trained Paperinakers 
in all the Indian mills, and though the supervisory staff is .still required, 
yet undoubtedly a day is coming when they will be able to be reduced 
to a minimum, and when the paper industry will he more and more run 
entirely by Indians, excejit for a few very highly trained Tcchnic.sl Advi.sor.s 
to keep in touch with the latest European methods. In course of time 
when the educated Indian interested in papermaking has taken to going 
home to make himself au fait with the most efficient modern and European 
methods, even these billets might bac.-ome open to them. 

Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. should know, if any one, that Technical 
Colleges and Cniveraities will never make a papermaker, but only praetical 
experience in various types of mills from early youth for a considerable 
term of years. 

Ill tlie meantime we have men in every Department of the Works who 
are trained Indians capable of running such Departments with comparatively 
little supervision. 

No. 4- Wc do not agree tliat the area in which developments can tako 
place is a comparatively .small ono. During the past few years we have 
heen informed of not less than o places in India at which the luannfacturo 
of pulp and paper from hamboo and/or grass is projected, and in each of 
which to the best of our information the <-onditions mentioned exist, at 
least sufficient to make the establishment of a f.sc.tory po.ssible. ft is 
reasonable to supjio.se that there are others not yet prospected. 

No, 5. (1) A\'(> do not agree. As we have stated in our written evidence 
the market for each of the Indian mills is the whole of India alread.v, and 
the result of tlm imposition of a protective duty would in niir opinion he 
exactly the opposite of that claimed by JJessrs. Dickinson & Co. 

No. 5. (a) Th's i.s no new point but ivas raised first of all by the Indian 
Industries Conimissioa in 1910 hy Sir Thomas HolUind. The understanding 
then arrived at was Umt the incidence of an import duty cm the individual 
user would, owing to the relativel.y low value of the article it.self, Ije 
so infinitesimal that it svoulU in no svay interfere with the use of paper 
for either Literature, Dusiness, or more important Education. The total 
proportion of tlie cost of writing materials as compared with the cost of 
tho other items which together constitute the necessary paraiihernnlia of 
EdiLoation, including School Houses, Teachers, Eurni.shings, Inspectorates, 
etc., is so small that an e.xtra 10 per cent, or so will not in any way 
retard the. spread of Education. Tho same applies also to mo.st other 
direction in which the use of paper is an ingredient. 

The conclusion of the Indian ludustrics Commi.ssion was that even if 
the eomparativel.y small number of people interested in the various usc.s of 
paper in tho country, should have to pay a little more, yet this would 
he a much lesser evil than the danger to the country, and the loss to Revenue 
and the Uailwa.ys, entailed by letting down tho industry to its destruction. 
The correctness of tliis contention was proved over and over again during 
the War and tho economic, consideration still remains in full force. 

No. 6. With regard to the 90 per cent, of tlie people of India whom he 
refers to, if thin is a correct estimate of those not consuming paper, it is 
not so much because they cannot afford it, hut bocause they are entirely 
illiterate, or for other similar causes. 

In any case it is obvious that the average consumption per head should 
be looked at proportionatel.v, in different countries, to tho average income 
per bead. 
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It is the iiopo of the Indian mills that this may he remedied as >oori as 
possible, and on this one point we think that probably >ressrs. Oickinson 
and ourselves van be in aceord. 

A'n. 7. Here a^ain wo cannot ajirce to the statement made. ^Ve onr- 
telves have supplied continuously for many years .the full rei|uirenicnts of 
several of the largest new.spapers, who prefer to use our pajicr even at 

slightly increased price, and apparently are still very flourishing. 

We do not den.v, however, that some of the big newspapers pilfer to 
Use foreign mcchan i-al pulp papers, bin we would suggest tlic.v are pcrioctly 
free to do .so, or even to enutinue to get their paper at the old rate provided 
they can give a satisfaelnry uudertaking under license timl such paper as 
they import shall be for tbeir own eonsiimptiun only. 

-Vo. .S’. Tlio Indian mills can make a very wide range of anything exeent 
meclnmical pnlp papers, hut naturally try to c.intinc tlieinscdvcs to cniii- 
piiratively as small a niiinlier of grades as possible. .\lso as there nre to-day 
some (kl.ObO tons of imported paper more than ibc mills can make, 
naturally a great deal of it comes in of aH grades. 

We cannot at ail say where the writer of the rest of this para, ohlained 
his information. It is certainly untrue. 

The fiidiaii Govennnent, the Afadras Government, the Roiiihay Gnvcni- 
nient, the Bihar and Orissa Government, the United Provinces flnvcrument, 
the Burma Government, and man.v Native States are all using Indian iniper 
for very iiearl.v the wluile of their rcipiirements. The papers supplied cover 
very nearly all the Governcmnl’s range of rctiiiirements, and the lOnglish 
mills in lommeuting in the Worlds Paper 'IViule Beview on this particular 
tender admitted only a few month.s ago that the Jiidian-mills was oipial in 
quality to their own. 

-Yo.y JO ((iirf 11. Here again it seems that the actual iinrcasc in the cost 
of paper would he so inliiiitcsiiiial as compared with the cost to the iiulns- 
tries mentioned of the otlier necessities in their trade, as not to cunsiitnte 
any menaee to tluur iirnsiieritv, or hardly to make any appreciable difference. 

Xn. VI. Would .seem to wish to pre-judge the issue for the Tariff Board. 

.Vo. 10, Hero again the writer has obviously been either groS'ly misin¬ 
formed or is dc'lihorutcly not stating what is the case. 

.As to improving the iiiiality, 1 think the comments ahovo under 8 provide 
independent evidence ,as to what the mills are doing. 

As regards the libellous statement contained in the 2nd para,graph onr 
reply to Questions Nos. 125 and 126 of your queslioniiairH is sutticieut 
reply, • 

-Yo. l.J. The answer to this statement, which is also as incorrect as tlie 
rest, is that fur the past two years our iiriii'es have been held up at aHything 
from half an aiiiiii to nine pies per pound over imported papers, because of 
the disinclination of the mills not to .sell liclow working cost. As cost ha.s 
come down, some of the mills prices have conic down to some c.vteiit. but 
as regards job lots, wliieli of course every mill all over the AVorld canrot 
help producing to some extent, the percentage of these as regards at any 
rate the 'Citagnhir Mills is small and certainly never sufficient at any 
rate to affect the market in the iiiauner suggested. Tlie chief offenders 
in this respect are Dickinsons theiu.selves who buy cheap lots all over the 
Continent and dump them here. 

A'o. 10. This again is a iinsrepre.scntation of the ael.ual facts. It is not 
that we are asking for protection from ordinary fair competitiun but from 
tlic selling of imported papers at prices below those at which they ran be 
produced nt the country of origin. 

you. 17 mill IS. Does yemr correspondent suggest, that the closing down 
of the 6 British concerns wdiirh he mentions was caused hy the same 
“ Succession of Misfortunes ” as he refers to under 17? 
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Oil tlif utliei- hand it would seem tliat the fact that the Indian mills 
are still ituiiiK, and have up to now inaim'^ed to survive where many other 
mills have had to close, is au evidence that at least much of the administra- 
tion criticised hy your writer would seem to have lieeii in the ri^ht 
direction. 

The I'uisiii" ol money at the moment to supiiort an extension of tlie iiidiis- 
tiy would w-c anree he a matter of dilficulty, but not from the causes sii^- 
Kested. \\e me certain that if an increase in the protective duty were to 
enable existins; mills to show a steady dividend in the eariiinp; basis 
the iiidnstrs' that fresh capital would be forthcciniiii^ before very loiij^ loi 
expansion of tl e Jndiistry. 


Stiifvmtful 71Jfintii ftif* Tiffii/hitr Milla t'titn imit u. /.iiaifrd, 

ilxtflil J'ltl, ./illy 

In subiiiittiii" our previous evidence, we have been conipelled by the form 
of the (iiiestioiuiaire to answer the ciucstions put by yon, which form of 
evidence is not from oiir point of view the most (•onveiiient for basing a 
claim to protciiioii. We will therefore endeavour to lay before ,von tiie 
exact grounds on which wc now base onr claim. 

The 'J'arllf C'omiui.ssioii lav down three stipulations for industries elainiinp: 
protection. 

As regards tlio first of Lhe.se, wc think that we have given sufficient 
evideiiice in reply to the iinestionnaire to prove that, the paper industry has 
natural advantages and has claims to lie allowed to re-establish itself as 
strong at least as those put forward by the steel industry. 

As regards the second stipidation, we wish dofinitel.v to record here that 
without protection the present company can hardly hope to survive, at an.v 
rate in its pre.sent form, unless some startling and totally uno.xpccted 
reversal of pre.sont tendencies takes place. The existeneo of the Compan.v 
depends upon the .sneces.s of onr claim to protection over the present most 
difficult period. Wo l>elievo on tlie other hand that with protection wc 
can both pull round ourselves and at the same time .see other companies, 
particularly for the nianufacture of pulp, come into being. 

Thiidl.v, our production costs have already come down so lieavil.v and 
are still expected to he so furtlier reduced that they will ho unite good 
compared to- those of foreign mills, and wc believe that if India were not 
treated as a dumping ground, we could compete oji ecpial terms with our 
c.ompctiU)r.s. 

We base our claim to protection and support the contention that we 
could compete eventunll.v against all reasonable comiietition on the sul)- 
joined figures. 

Fair Jlcturn on Cu/)iful.--We think yon will agree that the figure of our 
Block account is hy no means inflated and that mills to turn out an equal 
quantity of p.si>er could not l)c erected .at anything like the present book 
figure of our mills. 

IJuring tlie last two years the mills have incurred very heav.v losses, 
which they are nmv finauciiig in addition to tlie capital normally employed 
in the business. 

We considec we sbould be pcrfectl.v justified in asking for a fair return 
of interest on the full capital employed in tbe business, viz., Rs. l5,3il,R0(l, 
ridf the hast pnblislied report for the half-year ended 30th September 19^3. 

In case, however, we may be accused of asking tbe public, to pa.v for 
the sake of providing tbe shareholders with Inaudsome jirofits or au early 
resumjjtion of dividends, we subifiit our claim on the basis of a fair capita¬ 
lisation of R.s. 130 lakhs, being dii round fignies the capital employed less 
the loss shown in tlie balance sheet. 
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A fair overall rate of interest in view of conditions in India to-day 
•would lie 8 per cent. Although a greater yield is naturally expected on 
Ordinary Shares, Debenture, Loan and Preference capital should require a 
lesser figure. Owing to circninstauees the Cloinpany were compelled to raise 
Debentures at 8 per cent, and the recent prevalence of high Bank rates 
has also hit the company hard, especially in view of the heavy finance 
required to carry high priced stocks and raw materials. 

At 8 per cent the return on a capitalisation of lls. 130 lakhs would be 
Bs. 10,40,000 per annum. 

Putting this another wav and assuming a rccapitnli.sation on the basis 
of— 


Debentures 
Preference shares 
Ordinary shares 
Miscellaneons Piiiance 


K.S. 

.30 lakhs at 7 per cent. 
30 laU'is at 8 jjer cent. 
iiO lakhs at 10 per cent. 
20 lakhs at 6 per cent. 


the total interest requirements would be Us. 10,70,000. 

.Allowing a reasonable reduction for ordinary trade liabilities, the figure 
of 8 per .cent, per annum is we submit a fair return tn expect on the 
jcoinpaiiy. 

])(‘ltieciuti'in.- -The- depreciation allowed by the fneome-tux aiitboritie-, 
is Us. 3,0l,0(KI iier annum, which we eomsidcr reasimuble in view of tha 
written down value of our Block and the modern nature of innch of tha 
new plant installed in the reconslrun-tion and which we are tailing for pur¬ 
poses of argument. 

The attached figures of costs and selling i)rico8 indicate very clearly the 
nature of our troubles. Summarised they may tie shown as follows; — 




1 

I 



Savings anti- 


Year 

April ! 

Miiv 

June 

cipated on 


1923-24. 

1924 ! 

1 
1 

1 

1924 

1924 

tlune 

1924 

Work cost 

3-SlH) 

3-4S3 

3-372 

3-207 

2-769 

Total cost 

4-102 

3-047 

3-')31 

3-432 

2-916 

Fair return <jn Caiutal 

■494 

•403 * 

i -448 

■403 

■413 

Depreciation . 

•H3 

•134 

•129 

•134 

■119 

Totai, Cost 

4-7,'tS 




3-443 

Avekaoe Selling I’c.ice. 

4-02S 






It will ho seen therefore that although big reductions in cost have been 
effected, prices have been falling also and we have not been able to catch 
up. Had we been able to attain the priires reached during 1923-24, we 
should in May and June have been obtaining a fair return. 

The fall in prices has rohhed ns of this and the protectinn we ask for 
is the margin between the two figures, ris., 10 per cent, on an aveiage .sale 
price of As. ;{-8 or As. 3 tiri6. This amoniits to 4-4 pies only per lb. of 
paper and wmiKi bring the selling price to As. 4. 

}• 2 
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Tf an additional 10 por icent. duty is imposed we. do not look to 
tliis fipiire of As. 4 ])eT' Ih. of paper but we Jo look to stabilise sales rounj 
about the present prices, thereby enubliuK ns to ftll our works with orders 
at present prices. 

AVe realise that it is encutubeut upon us to reduce costs further and wo 
can sec onr way next .year on full working to reduce onr costs to a figure 
which, it prices arc stabilised on the present basis, will enable us to survive. 

AVilh regard to the third condition of the Tariff Commission that the 
industry should he able cveiituall.v to stand on its oivn feet, we woidd point 
out that tlic industry stood for 30 years before the war though with extreme 
ilitficnlty at times and with tlic awakening of India to industrial (.onditioiis 
and the special natural necessity of a paper industry to any advancing 
nation «'e see no reason on broad lines why under normal i-onditions the 
industry should not again exist without protection. 

Turning again to niir figures we have every rciisun to believe that within 
two years we shall he able to reduce costs, im'lnding .i fair return on 
capital, to the lust figure shown, ih.. As. 3'41 per Ih.. which is some 3 pies 
below our present .selling rate and ahoiit the level of present imported 
jirices. 

As costs in Kiiropc of grass jntpers are not les than three pence half 
lienny nr say As. 3J, and as all authorities are agreed that prices are not 
likely to go an.v lower, seeing the unprecedented nutnre of the .slump of 
paper mills in Kuropc, and the present nnremnnerative nature of business, 
we believe that the jirescnt level is likely to be. maintained. 

The factor of a liardening exi.-liangc may reduce sale prices a little, a 
further reason for asking protection. Tlie.v will also of course cheapen onr 
imported materials, but tiiese however form a small portion of our expenses. 

.Any redintions in the world’s ])a|>cr markct.s such as cheaper pulp, 
chemicals, machiiic furnishings and so forth will affect ns os much as any 
other mills wherever placed and we have sufficient confidence to believe that 
given lemporar.v protection we cun os before meet world competition unless 
at any time a slump in trade causes a rciwlitiou of the present dumping 
tactics. 

AA’e base our claim on the above figures and are prepared to support 
them with any further evidcut-c required. 


,Stufi'.iiit‘iil IV. — yotf. on ihr. rjjmvf of hainhon pul]) hunihnl to the Tiiiiff 
Jioaril htj Sir IV. ('(lie;/ on behalf of the Tilotihur faper Mills Cumptini/, 
Liinileil. 

Until we have had an opiiortunity of going into the whole question 
thoroughly from the point of view of a large export, it is difficult to offer 
a definite opinion as to the possibility of bamboo pulp for export on such 
a scale; but we do think that with the inexhaustible supplies of bamboos in 
close inoximity to suitable sites for the erection of mills and with plentiful 
supplies of labour,* which for bamboo (see footnote) should be proportionately 
cheaper than for some of the other fibre.s. there is every reason to expect 
that as the industry develops pulp will he produced at a price such as 
will eiiahle it In compete favourably with Continental and C'auadinn pulp, 
particularly in the markets of Japan, China and Australasia where it would 
have ail advantage per ton in sea freight. 


* Labour per ton of bamboo pulp should he very much cheaper than for 
grass, us little or no picking ami sorting would he necessary and the larger 
bulk and greater density would make its handling a simpler matter. Tn 
these days bamboos are fed into the crusher whole, and after that very 
little labour is involved in the actual inaniifacture. 
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For llie purpose of our prose7it estimates, we have only gone into the 
question so ttir as our own mills’ requirements arc concerned, but even 
such figures with the protection asked for compare favourably with the price 
of imported pulp, especially when the anticipated lower working costs re¬ 
ferred to nlmvc are taken into account. On the establishment of iin in¬ 
dependent iudu.stry, uiills would naturally be run on u much larger .scale imd 
costs would be I'ecluccd in consequent*. 

As regard.s exports of Canadian pulp to Japan and Chinn, tliere is already 
a steadily growing shortage of pulp in the. United States of America which 
would certainly very quickly minimise competition in the East. 


Siatemini U.— Sinh-mml xhoiriiui fapital expcndituri’ of rach of the MilU 
uiirfrr thi' 'litnijlnir Mills ('omiminj, Tjii/iitril, handed lu the Tariff 


Hoard h)i Sir 11'. 

Carey on behalf of tin 

Company. 



No. 1 -Mill. 

No. 2 Mill. 

Total. 


Us. 

Rs. 

Us. 

ini7 

1,007 

29,79.5 

30,802 

19iy-]9 

l,()0,CKi:l 

32,366 

1,32,369 

1919-20 

5,20.090 

1,39,425 

6,.59,515 

1920-21 

. 4,13,068 

1,47,409 

5,65,477 

1921-22 

. 2,5;},(588 

6,14,904 

8,68,592 

1922-23 . 

0,72,320 

1,93,782 

5,66,102 


lO.fio.lTO 

11,57,681 

28,22,857 


To above is to be added co-st of new Steam Boiler Plaut at 
No. I Mill, Hs. 0 lakhs. 


fftatt'iiie.nl VI .—.Voir, dahil :iOth .Aiiriiisf L9ii, suliinilfi'd hi; the India I't/piv 
I'alp ('onipiiini. Liinilrd, and endorsed hy the Tifayhnr Paper Mill.l Com¬ 
pany. I.iinilrd. 

iSeo Statement tTl of the India Paper Pidp C()inp.sny. lamited. 
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THE TITAGHUR PAPER MILLS Co. 


B.—Okal. 

Evidence of Sir WILLOUGHBY CAREY, Mr. E. A. BELLAMY and 
Mr. A. W. WOOD, recorded at Simla on the 23rd July 1924. 

Sir II'. 1 ask pernii.ssion to put in two more statomcnts? 

One * is a reply to the statement wliicJi lia.s heeu iiia<lc by Messrs. John Dickin¬ 
son & Co. and the other t is an attempt to make a fre.sh snininary of the claim 
or request for protection in a .short fmm with proposed new capital figures, 
basing it on the position of the industry as it .stands at present. 

Pmaidetil .—Are ,vou appearing only on behalf of the Titaghur Paper Millfe- 
Co. or also on liehalf of the As.sociation:-' 

Sir H'. ('nri xi .—Only Titaghur. 

Pip.aideuf .—I gather that the AssociMtion does not intend to send in any 
reply apart from those of tlie individual comp.Tiiies. 

Sir ir. dart:!/. —No. 

Prraiilcnt .—In answer to Qu'^stiou 7 you say “ in selecting the site of ai 
paper mill in India it is ncces.sar.v tliat it should be as far as possible central 
to its markets and its i-aw materials, with a plentiful supply of clean fresh 
water all the year round. Proximity to coal or other fuel is also essential, 
and the vicinity of a sea port for the import of materials and machinery and 
the export of finished ])roduct hy coostat routes.” If all these things are- 
necessary, there ai'e very few sites suitable for a paper factory in India. 

Sir ir. f'(n'«, 7 .--Wliat 1 lliiiik was intended here is that wherever possible 
they nre all advisable. 

'Prcairirnf .—That is to say, in .your answer the words ‘‘ necessary ” and 
“essential” arc not to be literally coustrvied. As the answer stands, it puts- 
the case very high indeed. 

Sir IV. ('men .—D does. These are the ideal conditions which in u country 
like India cannot always exist. 

Prc/iidf.iit. —Take your own mill in Calcutta. You are relotively near your' 
coal and your port and also near a large market, bat you me not near your 
sujjplies of raw materials. On the other liand, an up-country mill would be 
far fr(3m its coal and market. 

Sir TV. Co /'PI/.— It is true. 

I’re.iidpiif .—Therefore I .shoidd like to get some idea which of these various 
factois is the most important. It i.s obvious that you must have a water 
suj/ply. 

Sir IV. C/j/'Pi/.—There must be a plentiful supply of clean fresh water for 
the manufacture of paper or for pulp. 

President. —You sec the importance of this. It is very important in look¬ 
ing forward to the future of the ]m)icr indu.stiw in India to consider just how 
far a mill established at a long distance from the supply of fuel stands a 
chance. 

Sir IV. t'arr.i/.- -As regards the supply of water in hillj' country like parts 
of India it is possible in many places to have a catchment area and a dam. 

Prrsidr.iii. —Do you mean for the development of hydro-electric power? 

Sir IV. (.'<7/'PI/.—Even for the supply of water itself. 

Presiderxi .—As far as water i.s coiiccriicd, I have no do\ibt that the parti¬ 
cular need Clin be met in a very large number of places all over India. 1 do 

* Statement II. 
t Statement III. 
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not fee] any particular anxiety about it. But the question of fuel and power 
is to my mind one of the difficulties. 

Sir W. Carey. —You can get away from that to some extent by two means. 
One is, of course, the choosing of a. site suitable for creating a dam to provide 
you with hydro-electric power, and also suitable forests within reasonable 
reach, so that the fuel for your boiling and drying, whether of pulp or paper 
really becomes the only fuel essential. The manufacturing processes, except 
for these, can all be run hydro-electrically. 

President. —Perhaps it would be easier if we revert to that point when we 
come to “ power and fuel,” but I wanted to mention it at the beginning, 
because it is very important to the future of the paper industry in India to 
what extent paper mills can be established at various points in the country. 

In answer to Question 8 you have given the approximate percentage of 
your outturn for various kinds of paper. The Browns, Badufnis and News 
come to 30 per cent. Would that iclassificatioii include unbleached paper? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

Pre.side.ni. —Then in answer to Que.stion 10 .von say “we are compelled to 
manufacture a large variety in order to meet competition offered by the im¬ 
porters, and owing to there being an insufficient number of mills in the 
country to admit of specialising in qualities and inter-dealing on the 
British system while as a whole catering for all kinds in demand.” Is it not 
rather more than that? Is it not also this that there is an in.sufficient demand 
for any particular kind of paper in the country? Is the Indian market large 
enough at present to admit of specialisation? 

Mr. liellamy. —This demand certainly does exist, only we have got to take 
any order that is offered to us at present owing to the competition for 
business. 

Sir W. Carey. —Of course, a mill miglit specialise by turning out three or 
four thousand tons of paper; it need not necessarily be a full 4 or 8-machine 
mill. A 4-machine mill would be advisable; a 2-machine niill could be put 
up, but it depends so much on local conditions. 

President. —You think tlie market is large enough to admit of special¬ 
isation ill some kinds in wliite printing for instance? 

Sir 11’. Carey. —Yes. Last year there were 1,600 tons of white printing 
alone imported into India. 

President. —So far as the size of the market is concerned, you think that 
specialisation, at any rate in one or two kinds of paper, is possible? 

Sir TV. Carey. —If we could secure the whole market for nil classes of paper 
that can he made in India with Indian materials, it would be possible to 
specialise. 

President. —Is that the only reason, or is there niiything in the conditions 
in India w'hich make specialisation difficult? The reason why I am asking 
.you is that the answer we got to the same question from another mill, pro¬ 
bably the Bengal Paper Mills, is that the Indian local agents were constantly 
called upon by their customei's to supply any kind of paper, and they expected 
to be able to get from the paper mill with which they dealt any kind of 
paper. 

Mr. Cinwahi. —They said that in orders for a particular kind of paper 
the quantity was too small, and there were too many varieties asked for. 
That was the difficulty. 

Sir W. Carey, —That is true in the market at present. Orders are coupled 
very often. 

Mr. Ciiiwnla. —There are two things: orders are said to be too small and 
there are too many varieties asked for. 

Sir W. Carey. —What I think really the position is, that, if we could be 
assured of having a larger field to choose from, by having imported papers of 
all qualities put to a price at whigji we could compete for those qualities that 
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we c:iiii iiuikc, we shoulrl then he ahlc to get larger urdcra tor siieoial linci 
whifh we should oertainly take. It would elimhuite, 1 think, a lot of siniillor 
orders. 

.V/ . Are all these varieties tlnit arc ii.sed in the hnzar ahsniutel.v 

necessary? 

f^ir ir. Care.ii. —1 have always had a theory tliat they might he educated 
u[) to it. that i.s to say, the qualities which Indian mills could make cm hig 
runs niiglit be made acccptahle to the. market in larger quantitiesbut at 
present it is not possible to do that, bec-ause of the keen foieigu competition 
in all grades. 

I'lritiili'nl. —I am :ifraid 1 do not quite understand how foreign eompeti- 
tioii prevents you from specialising. Is it this that, owing to foreign com¬ 
petition, in order to get a market at all, yon have to take up orders which 
are too small to be dealt with by importers? is th.it it? 

Sir ir. t'aicji. —No. Wo have people who would like to hiiy fi-om the 
Indian mill, hut with tho.se ordcis of a decent size, in oi tlei' to get the advant¬ 
age perhaps nf credit here and Inlying smaller lots than they uoiild I.ie able, 
to get from ahrnad, they also give us a lot nf small orders which we do not 
really want, hut wliich we have to take in order to keep enstomers. 

T'lr^iih'iif. How arc these leciuirements to he supplied? If you cease to 
sujiply, who is going to supply them in the future:' 

Sir ir. CtirPij. —May T ask what exactly is the real point? 

I’lriiidimt. -You say that, (nice protection is given, yon would he aide to 
decline these smaller miscellaneous order.s, »iid concentrate on the innnu- 
facture of particular leiuds of pajicr. What 1 asked was who is going to supply 
these .smalU'i' order.s in future? IVherc are the consumers of paper to go to 
to liave their needs supplied? 

Sir re. ('aifji. —Some, 1 think, would he suh.stituted hy other lines, and 
otliei's would he still supplied hy the importer and other mills .sjurcialising in 
those iiarticulav classes of paper, 

Vrrsidoif, —Not ''still supplied" because r:e hiii/ofhe»i the Indian mills 
are not going to .sufiply any longer. I do not really .sec that this question is 
ranch affected hy i)iolcction. If you could concentrule on the manufacture 
of two or three kinds of paper, I gather that it would reduce your costs, and 
therefoi'e you would at once he in a position to compete willi imported ))apcr. 

,sir IT. Vari'ti.- We have always tried to do it and wo found it impussihlo 
to do it heeause of the import c:)m|)ctition. 

I’resident. It cnin only he impossible if yon could not Knd a sufficient mar¬ 
ket for your outtiiin, after you had concentrated oii one or two kinds. Hut 
so long as you c:au keep your mill fully employed. I don't sec where the 
difficulty comes in. 

Sir 11. Ciiri'ii. —I Was going to say that, if it were on a level priec, we 
could get larger lines. 

I‘i rsiil.etit. - I don't follow, unless it means that you charge a higher prieo 
for these miscellaneous orders to make them lemuiierative. You might, for 
examidc. make only certain qualities of paper, r.r).. wJiitc printing and writ¬ 
ing paper. If ,voii could sell a sufficient quantity, even at a price lower tliaii 
wliat you are getting at present for that kind of paper, you might leduce 
,vonr costs by getting rid of these miscellaneous orders to such an extent that 
you would be better off than yon are at present. But if there is a difficulty 
in finding a. market for some reason—a difficulty, that is, in selling a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of the kinds in which you specialise, then, of course, I can 
understand it. 

iSb) IT’, (’urei /.—That is the difficult.v at present, and if we tvent in for 
specialisation in two or three lines for the hazar, we should lose trade, at any 
rate for a time, and we have never been in a position to afford to do so. 
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Presklf-.Kt ,—That is what I wanted to hriiif' out. Tliat i.s to My, people 
would not (rome to vou lor the kind of paper voii are specialising in hecaiise 
they could not also get the other kinds. 

Sir IT', ('iiiry .—That is so. 'We would have to educate a market, but we 
have never been in a pn.sition to afford to do it, becaii.se during the short 
period of prosperity that occurred during the war, it was just a question of 
making ])uper; the mills were forced to make what they could with the 
materials then avaihililc. There is another jioiiit with regard to the niiniher 
of kind.s that we have to make, and that is what the 'Goveriinient call for. 
They call for a large number of makes. 

J'rfsidciif .—Then again, if there were more mill.s, it would he easier to 
arrange. 

Sir TI'. fVirry.—Quito so. 

-T/r. (UniroJii ,—flow many Directors have you altogether.^ 1 notice that 
there arc three Indian Directors. 

Sir IV. ('tvreii —We have eight. 

Mr. fliinrola .—Dut three is a small projiortion, isn't it, as compared with 
the number of shareholders. TTow* do they allow it!' Have they more faith 
in Kuropeaii mauagement. or is it pure want of interest,—what is it? I 
don’t iindcrstauil how, if there are 70 per cent. Tndiaii shareholders, there 
are only three Indian Directors: there should he at least two more. I know 
it doe.s happen that the Indian shareholder is very iiidiflcrent at times, is 
that the explanation in your opinion? 

Sir ir. ('urni .— 1 think the Indian shareholders feel tlicy have got three 
very good Directors. 

Mr. flicirdla.- Who are they? 

Sir If. i'ctrnn.- Tlio'e has jicst been a vacancy: Mr. Birla has resigned 
and has been replaced by Mr. Harkisseu Bhatter of Messrs. Sarupchaml 
HuUunichaiid; thou there is Mr. Badridas GoeiiUa and Mr. Naraiiidas 
Bajoria. 

Mr. (liiiiraiti ,—Are they largo shareholders? 

Sir TT'. f.'otci/.—T don’t know. 

Mr. (t'iniroin .—It docs seem to me ratlicr curious. 

Sir IT . Cnrcij .—1 think it is a very common [lositioii with regard to most 
industrial companies in the east of India with very large Indian share¬ 
holdings. 

Mr. (iinirdlit .—ft may he due to the fact that there are not so many 
Indians iiitere.sted in business in the ea.st as there are in the west of India. 
Then in answer to Qnestinii 4 you say ‘‘ The last ndditious to machines have 
been made in the year lOOu.” Ssirely that does not apply to the whole 
machinery? 

Sir ir. Cnir\). —Xo, the paperniaking machines only as distinct from th:^ 
rest of the mill. 

Mr. (iiinralii .—Does not that make them rather out of date? 

Sir II'. ('iirci /.—T don’t think so. ^oii will find many mills all over the 
world making first cla.s.s paper with machines that have heen rutiiiiiig for 
30 or 40 years. 

Mr. (rintralii .—Tluit docs not mean that the machine is efficient. 1 may 
be able to make paper by hand ; and you may require a imichine. That is 
quite a different thing. * 

Sir TT'. f.'orei/.—As a matter of fact we had more than one discussion—riuito 
apart from the question of expenditure—as to tlie suitability of the inachiuQS 
for the Indian market—these particular machines — 

Mr. fiiiiirahi.—T may tell you that critieism has been made that the 
machinery in this cnuiitry—not necessarily in the Titagliur mills —i.., extremely 
antiquated. 



iS'll' IV. Ciiieti .—We have been ariviscd on more tlinii one ot-easion, and 
quite recently, that our machines are very suitable tor the liiilian market— 
that is, for making tlie class of iiH]ier deiiianrlcd. We might put up larger 
machines running very fast iiiid that sort of thing, hut at present for 
making .some of the c:lasses of paper that «e are asked to make nc cannot 
run our iriacliincs nt full speed. , 

Mr. (iiiiiruhi .—Surely you can regulate your inachiiiery to any speed, It 
is not necessary to have old fashioned inacliiiios for that purpose. 

•S'/'r ir. I'nreji.- I urn afraid 1 eaiinot admit that our paper-making 
inachiiiery is old-'ta.shioned. Of course, the statement that the last additions 
were made in IDO.'i docs not include the tremendous number of additions 
and iilterntions and improvements made from time to time since then. 

Mr. (Thiwalii .—Thou in your answer to yuestion G. the output for 1922 
appears to he rather small as compared with the previous years. 

S'lr TV. I'areti .—That was the lime of renovation of the mills. 

Mr. flinirulo .—Have you completed the renovations? 

S'ir H'. Careij .—Practically complete -on iire.sent scheme. 

l‘resi<h:iif .—Are tlie.sc outputs that you have given for both the mills 
together? 

Sir ir. feirci/. -Yes. 

Mr. (linwitn .—Do you agree with the opinion expressed by .some experts 
that the pulp mill iinist be near the raw nialerials iu any case, and that you 
nia.v manufacture paper there if cniiditioiis are favourable, or elsewhere 
where coiRlilioiis arc more tavoiiralile? Now with regard to the first point, 
do you agree that the pulp mill should be in the vicinity’ of the fibre? 

Sir ir. Curry. -T think, if you have other suitable conditions at'thc same 
time, that is to .sa.v, water ami local fuel-- 

.11/'. IliinraUi.- JiCt us jiut it this way. Where does the industry stand 
a hotter chance of success—near or in the vicinity of the fibre iu pulp 
manufacture or away fi'om it? 

Sir IT'. <'until.— It should be in a central position with reference to the 
fibre, not necessarily actually nenr it. 

l‘rr.iiileiit.— lt might ho central with yonv fibre coming from 1,000 miles 
round. 

Mr. liiinrala .—The j/oiiit is the cost of traiis]>ort of the fibre. It must 
be so situated that the co.st of transport of the filirc to the pulp mill should 
not he uncomincrcial. 

Sir ir. ('iiifji. —Exactly, it .should ho as low as possil/le. 

Mr. (linxrala .—Therefore it follows that it must be within reasonable dis- 
taiiice of the lihre? 

Sir ir. i'nreij. —Yes. 

Mr. iiimrnln .—That you agree is one of the conditions? 

Sir ir. i'lirni. —Yes. iStill, 1 am afraid I must Imld to my central posi¬ 
tion. 

J'rrxiilciit .—So long as the fibre has not to he brought from a great dis¬ 
tance, the. central jmsition does not seem important. 

.S'ir 11'. i'urnj .—It all depends upon the extent of your supplies at that 
one point, if it is enough to supply the whole of your mill. 

frrsiilp.iit .—Your point«is that if .voii arc drawing your supplies from all 
sides, it is more likely that you will not have to draw them Irom great dis¬ 
tances. 

Sir IV. ('iirn/. —Yes. 

-1/;. tj'iiunihi .—The maiiiifaeturer in Great Britain gets his fibre fiom very 
long distances and somehow manages to undersell ,vou. Dut take the other 
Countries like Sweden, Norway and Canada, where, you know, the pulp mills 
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are not very far from the fibre; that is what J meant. 1 don’t mean a site 
like yours, which yon call cenlial because it is tlM miles from some of your 
sources of supply. 

Sir TV. ('nil'll. —We have expanded our resouvees of raw material, that is. 

to say. we have ^oiie out as far as we can economically do so to develop our 

raw materials from the central site of the mill. 

.Ur. aiiiii'iilii. .\s a miittor of principle. I think it must be admitted that 
except ill flreat Britain this jirinciple generall.v holds good. 

Sir TI'. I'lirr.ij. —Yes. Of course in Sweden. 7 have not been to Sweden 

since 1914, lint even then some of the mills were drawing their pulp wood 
from even 000 or 700 niiles. 

-U/’. (iiiurahi .—Hut it coine.s down wliiit they call the fjords. 

Sir ir. Cori'ii. —Yes, they have very eas.v means of transport. Hut 1 quite 
agree that it is good to have the mill .is near its fibre as pos.sible. 

Mr. (yuurijilii. —With regard to grass as a fibre it does not lend itself very 
much to the application of that jirinciple, iloes it!r 

Sir ir. f.'i/rc;;.—I don't think grass has been up to the present iieaHy 
enough prospected. 

Mr. (yiniraln. —I am not talking of what might li.ive taken plane; I am- 
talking of the jiicscnt conditions. YVhat 1 want to koou is. so f.ir as the 
exploitation of grass as a (ihic goes in this country at present, the appli¬ 
cation of this principle i.s difficult, isn’t it? 

Sir IT', ('nri'.ij. —1 would not go so far .is that. 

Mr. (linirahi .—How far would you go? Can you jiiit uji a pulp mill iii the- 
Nepalguiige forests, for iiistniicc? 

Sir ir. Carcii .—Not in the Nepal forests. 

Mr. (i'mii'ala .—Can you do it in other forests? 

Sir ir. (.'arru -—Tt is possible in the forests in the T’nited Provinces. 

Mr. fiinwalii .—Can yon get the whole of your fibre from one Held? 

Sir 11-’. Cdirj;.—Y'es. 

Mr. Criiiinilii .—How niucb would it be? 

Sir ir. (.'aren. —'2.1,000 tons of grass. 

Mr. CUnwiihi.— Tint then you have got an IS,000 tons unit? 

Sir IT’. ('(irP.ii. —1 lake it that, if yon are coiisidciiiig the possibility of 
putting down a new mill, you jiut down what is a cumiuei'cial unit; it may 
he o,0()0 tons or it may lie 10,000 toii.s a year. 10.000 Lous would certainly 
he . 1 . cummei'cial unit. 

Mr. (I'iniraJa .—Tii some casc.s it may be possible? 

Sir H’. f'(// Cl/. • -Y'cs. Speaking of grass, -we have of cuorsc only prospected 
teiitativel.v becau.se we iia-.-e not had funds, hut from Llie figures we have we 
gather that it should be jiossible to put down a mill in ihe I’nitcd Provinces. 
There are other districts, f am sure, where, if projierlv jirosjiccted for sahai, 
ill! equal cliance would be found for putting down n mill. 

Mr. (Hinriilii. Now let us take banibco. Hai/iboo lends itself more easil.y 
to that? 

Sir ir. ('iii'iiij _It is heavier and occupies a s/iialler space. 

Mr. (liiiuiila. —Its growth has now been found to be more regular? 

Sir II’. Cfirri/ T don't think there is any doubt whatever that an every 

five years cutting is quite jiossible ns the growth renews it'self during that 
period. 

Mr. (ylniriiln. So that you are quite secure of supjilies? 

Sir TT’. f.'///■/’I/. —Yes. 

Mr. (Hiiirahi. —Therefore what T want to know is I am only speaking 
generally and not talking of any particular mill—is not bamboo more reliable- 
as a means of develojiing the industry as a whole? 
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ftir II’. ('tire ;/.—Unnihoo is n lliiii(? whioU must b? distinctly looked upon 
.as n filu-e t'ov the f'litiii’e. We hiive ulways thuiinht so. 

Mr. (jliiirnhi. — ln the c.ise of hamhon what would yon recommend? Would 
you have the manufacture of pulp along with paper or would you have the 
manufacture of pidp near the fibre and then transport it to the paper mill? 

Sir ir. f.'areij .—Tt depends very much on what we are making the pulp for. 

Mr. ((iiiinihi .—I am taking it that you are manufacturing paper. Let ui 
taJse that liist. In your own scheme what did you have? 

Sir ir. (.'are //.—Wc had the idea of making pulp for our own consumption 
and the consumption of other Indian mills. We were going to manufacture 
10,1X10 tons of pulp which we should use in addition to sahiii and in replace¬ 
ment of the imported pulp. 

Mr. (,'iiiiritln ,—Tn the Titaghur laills or wheie? 

Sir 11'. Ciiret /.—Tn our own mills in Biiimia, and we wore going to do it for 
■others when wc had succeeded. 

Mr. (Tintrnla .—It comes to this: where you manufacture your pulp fo- 
•cxpoi t, it will be ineferahle to iiiuniifactiire pidp near the fibre, and to manu¬ 
facture it into paper where the euiulitions arc favourahle. 

Sir IT", ('urn /.—At the .same lime it is iicec.ssary that you slioidd he on a 
waterway so that you can rioal your Immljuu rather than get it by railway 
transport. Preferably yon should have water cominunicution with a port, 
if possible, for export purpo.ses. There have been several sites which have 
been pointed out to us. 

Mr. ('!inn-ah/.—VIaw much water do you want per ton of palp or paper? 
You get your water from the Tlnoghly, I think? 

Sir II'. Care //.—We are using at Titaghur for an output of lo'KiOO tons 
a inunlli 2 million gallons daily of pure water. That i.s for all purposes. 

Mr. (rin train. —AVhen you say pure water you don't mean free from bac¬ 
teria. but oidy free from mccliaiiiea! iinrnirities? 

Sir TT'. ('iirrt/. — Ye.s. 

Mr. (Jintrttht. -As rcgiud.s your lUiswer to Question lU: is it necessary for 
the fndian consumer to have so many varieties of paper? 

Sir IT', ('tire //.—1 wish he cmdd think it was not. 

Mr. (liittralii .—Is there any variety that he asks you tn give that is indi.s- 
peiisable for use? Of course he sliould have white printing paper. Hut is it 
necessary that he should have so many varieties? I am thinking of ordinary 
paper. 

Sir TT’. (.'tirei /.—T should think not. 

Mr. (liiurttlti. The point is: does lie really want it? 

Sir ir. Cttirt/.- He wants the difforent tpialities on account of the iliifei- 
enc.es in prices. 

Mr. (■'iiiifti/ti .—Let alone the price. 

Sir ir. Care !/.—The haxar, of eonr.se, ha.s been very well treated. 

Mr. dintfttla .—There aie two different kinds of paper, bine, red, etc. He 
need not have the red if lie can ilo with the blue. 

Sir II'. Care .]/.—They have been given the paper that they have asked for. 
They have been able to get tliciii .so far. J take it that so long as they are 
able to get them, they will ask for them. 

Mr. (liiitralti .—Supposing there are 3(1 varieties you can manufacture and 
he wants them all liecaiise lie can gel them; there may be 23 varieties which 
he can do without. He simply asks for them because he thinks that you would 
let him have them. 

Sir ir. ('ttret/.— l think that you arc trying to get to the point of helping 
the mil's to tiinlio a smaller number nf kinds—Isitli present and future mills. 
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Mr. (liiiivnla ,—The only thing is that it should not involve any hnrdshi[>> 
to the coiisuinei' if he is confined to the use of n sinnller numher of vuiicties. 

Sir ir. Carey .—T have always held the view that it is possible to reduce- 
the number of varieties. In reducing some yon iiinv drive the consumer to. 
imported papers. Tfe would still use .something similar to what he used 
to have before. That is our difficulty. AVe find that, if we don't take a lot 
of these little orders, we do lose husiriess. It goes to importing firms. 

Mr. CinwaUi .—Supposing the Board find that it is rciilly a waste of national 
re.sourccs for the consumer to have these fads, and they say -'All right, we- 
shall devise some moans fiy which lie rainnot substitute any imjtorted paper ? 

Sir 11. Carry .—In tlint c.nse I quite agree. Tliat is the point whicli I 
was trying to make before the I’resideiit. It is flieii jmssible T am sure to 
u.se a smaller number of grades. 

Mr. (,'iinrtitfi .—Ts it possible? 

Sir 11'. t.'iirey .—My view is tliat, if the difference in piiccs betHcen the 
different qualities of paper is levelled up, then the bazar will Lake a better 
quality of paper to some extent. 

rrr.siileiit .—Do yon mean that the inferior kinds of paper shonhl be made 
more expensive? 1 don't quite follow. 

Sir ir. t.'iirey. —Xo. T did not put it pro'perly. 

Mr. fi'i«ir(i/«.--Tliat was no answer to m.v quc->tion. Take the cu.se of the 
Ford car. Yon go to the Ford people and ask f'oj' a If) horse-power car. They 
say 'no.' Von go to the M'olsley people. They would give you a 10 horse¬ 
power car, 01 - a lo hoi'se-power car and possibly other horse-powers. But tlie 
consnmer .soon begins to realise that a 11.) iiorse-powei- car is not any the 
cheaper. I want to know whether that sort of thing is possible in voiii- i)ai)cr 
business. 

Sir ir. Carey .—I should say it is. 

Vreniilc.iit .—■\Voulcl it not be e.“spiitial that such i cplacement of paper as is 
going to take the |)lace of different varieties .slionld l>u ebeaper? That is tlie 
only j)ractical method by which ,vou cun get at the consumer. 

Sir II'. Carey.- That is what the mills are working to do to icduce as far 
as po.ssible tlic cost of their hetter grades of papoj-. That is wliat we are 
trying to do all the time. We have been sncccsslui to some extent .already. 
Nobody would be better pleased than the mills to be aide to rerlncc the price 
of decent qualities of paper. 

Fresiih’iif.- -.After all, wh.at Mr. Giiiwala is aiming at-is to fiml some means 
by which the Indian consnmer will be content with a mneb smaller niimlier of 
varieties of pajier. 'What 1 am suggesting to you is that the only way by 
which that can be done is to make the kind of paper produced by the mills 
lelatively cheap. AVhether it is a good kind of paper or .s bad kind of paper 
is not Jfr. Ginwala's ])oiMt. It has that which has led to the siicce.ss of the 
Ford car—through standardization, mass production and consequently a very 
low price. 

Mr. (linirala.- They refuse to give anything hut the standard type. 

J‘reside lit .—If ypu can think of any other way of .ittainiiig Mr. Ginwala's 
object, by all means tell us. Of course, it might conceivably be done by im¬ 
posing import duties of sucli a kind as lo make these varieties of paper 
relatively exiiemsive. You get the same result in tlie end 

Sir If. Carey .—In the actual matter of practical politics. 1 cannot do 
hetter tlian repeat what I said earlier, that the mills have always had the 
idea of reducing the niimbcr.s of their makes, but that they have been uiiahio 
to do so. 

Mr. Himraht .—How c.au the mills be enabled to do so? 

Sir If. Carey .—I should like to think it over. 

J/'r. Cinirnla .—Apart from the question of quantities, what is the diffi¬ 
culty ill making the different varieties? Is k a question of weight, is it a 
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<question of fibre that you liave j;ot to use in different varieties or what is it ^ 
"What makes it so expensive to have so many varieties? 

Sir Tf. Cine!/. —Continual ehangos, stoppage of mai-hines, altering weiglus, 
>«tc. 

Mr. Ginirala. —That is, yon have got to use different rollersV 

Sir H'. Cinei/.- You have got to slop your iniTthine, let go eertain fibres, 
.alter your speeds and so fortli. 

Mr. Ginirala. —it makes the mevhanieal process incire difficult? ■ 

Sir TF. Ctireii .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginirala. —The chemical process is not affected? 

Sir IF. Co/ry. -No. it is only a tpiestion of losing time and pnlp. 

Mr. Kate. —Yon speak of importing superior oftieeis alio are in touch will; 
the newest niethod.s etiiploye<l in tluiopc and .\mericii. AVhen these nien are 
.appointed, are their appointments only for short peiiods.^ 

Sir IF. Ciirri/. —Generally for a term of years. 

Mr. Kale. —How many years? 

Sir IF. I.'arrii. —3 to 4. 

Mr. Kale. —Aro they generally continued afterwards? 

Sir IF. f'liri'i/.- -Of late that has not been the case. fVe have mure or le-s 
iihort term nvrangemenls. 

Mr. Kale. —If you want to get the full advantage of these expcits from 
Europe and Anioiica, you cannot have these men here lor long periods. If 
.they remain in India, they will be out of touch? 

Sir IF. Citrci/. —They go home to keep theinselve.s in imicb. 

Mr. Kale. —Do ,vou give them facilities for this ,so that they might go to 
the works and study now processes? 

Sir IF. I.'incu, —Yes. When they get their leave they generally spend their 
tiimc in study. 

Mr. Kiitr. —You dou’t do anything? 

Sir IF. Corel/. —We do to .some e.vtont. We get them iutroductions. 

Mr. Kale. —Do .von think that the pi(Ke.s.ses of paper munnfaetnre aro to 
Ibe distinguished from other innnul'actures so far ns expeiiencc and training 
are concerned; that is to say, doe.s the paper mannfnctiire require more in¬ 
tense experience and training than any other industry? 

Sir IF. Care!/. Tt requires very pniclicnl training. 

Mr. Kale. —Every other industry requires it. You say ■' This industry is 
• one which requires a man to be trained from a very early age in a practical 
.manner in the mill.” Does it not apply to other industries also? 

Sir TF. (.’are!/. —Very likely to many, T quite agree. 

Mr. Kale. —This is not a speciality of paper manufacture? 

Sir TF. Corey.—yn, but it is essential to thi.s trade. 

Mr. Kale.- —That is to say, a man cannot pick up tnis industry oi' some of 
■the operations in it in two or three .years? 

Sir TF. Corey .—No, he cannot. 

Mr. Kole. —That would practically mean the rrreation of a caste of pajicr 
manufacturers ? 

Sit if. Corry. —Tt wiines to that in England and in America. 

Mr. Kole. —That is so in all countrie.s in all industiics, but T tliongbi 
that, with modern methnds of technical education, it had become now possible 
for a young man to pick nji tins industry in three or four years. 

Sir IT'. Corey. —A man can get a lot of technical training; a man can get 
a lot of techuiiral knowledge; but he must have the practical training iu 
paper manufacture, more so than perhaps in some otliers. f don't say in 
.all but iu some. 
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Mt. Kale. —In answer to Question 9 (b) you refer to certain hand-mada 
writing papers. ' The so-called hand-made writing papers appear to be manu¬ 
factured by machinery. That seems to be rather inconsistent. tVhat, are 
these ' hand-mada ' writing papers made by machinery? 

Sir W. Carey. —I think that there are actually mills specialising in making 
■stuff by hand. Also to some extent it is a trade name. 

Mr. Kale. —To what extent have you been able to supplant the hand-made 
paper in India which is iised for ledgers and other piirpose.s,^ Indian mer¬ 
chants—Marwaris and others—use fcr their ledgers hand-made paper. Have 
you been able to replace that? 

Sir TV. Carey. —I don’t think that it is really hand-made paper that they 
use. 

Mr. Kale. —Some of these are actually hand-made. They buy at Dfewali 
and the Dasra at the beginning of the year. 

Sir TV. Carey. —We don’t do that. 

Mr. Kale. —You have postponed giving an answer to what Mr. Ginwala 
wa.s asking you. I don’t want to press that question jnst now. I want 
simply that you should consider one point before you give your answer, su 
that I may not have further to ask you later on. He was asking you 
whether it would not be possible to confine or restrict the Indian consumer to 
particular varieties. But don’t yon think that this will he practically im¬ 
posing .your own will upon the consninev? The manufactiirer can do it only 
by making his wares more attractive either in price or in quality. Govern¬ 
ment cannot come down on the consumer and say “ you shall buy this and 
you shall use this paper.” That would he the old type of sumptuary laws. 
So the only way in which the manufacturer can make the consumer use a 
particular type of article will be to make it attractive by improving the 
quality or lowering the price. To my mind these lu'e the only two ways of 
■doing it, unless the Government were to make a law that from to-morrow all 
consumers in India are to use only two or three varieties of papei’. That is 
the position as I understand it. 

II. H.\w M.\tkbi.\i,s. 

A. — Primary. 

Preside lit. answer to Question 16, .vou .say “There are however some 
11/12 lakhs maunds in our fields, provided it paid to work out the additional 
quantity, which at present it does not.” I am not quite sure that 1 under¬ 
stand that. 

Sir ll-’. Carey. —Our pre-sent consumption of grass is from 8 to 9 lakhs of 
maunds.' If we worked our mills to their full capaclt.v, we could go further 
afield and get another two or three lakhs of maunds, provided railway 
freights came down, or labour charges went back to pre-war level. 

President. —Does the answer mean that it does not pay yon at present to 
work more distant fields? 

Sir TV. Carey. —It does not pay us to go into the more distant fields. 

President. —If, however, the railway freight were lower, you could afrord 
to go in for it. It really depends on thq railway freight? 

Sir TT^. Carey. —Yes. But I may say that we had to go as far as Nepal to 
supply oiir.selves. TVe have gradually extended out as the consumption of 
grass increased. 

President, —You say lower down in the same answer “ The importation of 
wood pulp is dependent upon the cost of collection and conversion of other 
raw materials in proportion to the varying prices of the pulp offered from 
Europe.” I take it that, if wood pulp happens to he cheap, yon use more 
■wood pulp in the mamifacture of paper. On the other hand, if it happens 
to he expensive, you have got to rely more on grass. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That is so. 
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rifxiitfut .—So tliut it is one of tlic factors iiffoctint' your consumption of 
wood pul]j? 

Sir II’. Ciirey. —Yes. 

I‘|•|‘sil^fn^. —'J’lien you sny “ As reKitrds rnKS nnil waste ])aper, tlio limit 
on the eastern side of India has been reached, both ns regards quarititie.s of 
supply and the cost." That is to say. supposing new mills were erected, they 
would be competing with you for the available supply? 

Sir 11 . ('iirr.y .—1 understand that the other mills do not agree with ns. 
It is merely u statement of opinion. 

Prr.i'iilent .—If your opinion is correct, that would be the result, would 
it not!' 

Sir 11'. I'cjcc'j/. —That is to say, the erection of other mills in Hengal might 
lie hampered by that, hut not to any great extent, because the actual con¬ 
sumption of it for paper is not essential. We .slionhl stop it to-morrow if it 
did not pay. Rags and waste paper have deteriorated. 

J'lrxiilriif .— For what kind of paper do you use rags and waste paper? 

Sir ir. Carry ,—-Rags arc used in the iiiakiug of blotting |iapcr and waste 
paper in mau.v cheap papers. 

J‘i rxiilrnf if all the sup])lies are already taken up, it means that there 
is a dilliculty. 

Sir ir. daretj. —Yes, on the eastern .side of India. As T said, there is a 
difference of oiiinion. 

Vrrsideiil .— In the figures that .von have given in answer to Question 10, 
you have got one lakh " xalaiiir.'' I am not quite sure which Circle that 
relates to. 

Sii' IT'. Carry. —The Western Circle. 

I'miilrul .—The first two entries relate to the Western Circle.* 

Sir ir. Carry.- -\cH. 

J‘i I Hiilnif .■ T am not sure what this luiynient is? 

Sir ir. Carry. —1'liis figure is the paymenl for tlie year. 

Frciii(lci\l .—I alwa.ys understood " mlaini ” in the sense of a lump sum 
payment iiiul 1 have never heard it used in this w.ay for a recurring iiayment. 
How- does it differ from ro.yalty? 

Sir ir. Curry. —It was an arrangement made for transfer of a lease to 
the mills which ilid not previously belong to ns, 

T'n fidriiC —All 1 want to find out is wliat it means. 

Sir 11". t'urrj/. Rent, if you like. 

PrcriJoit .—I take it that the Eastei’n Circle inc.liiclcs Sahebgunge? 

Sir ir. Carry .—The Eastern Circle is in the I'nitcd Provinces. 

Prr.ii<lrrit .— I asked you because there was no entry as to the amoiiiit paid. 

Sir ir. Carry .—They are paid b.v the contractor. We arc working that 
whole area by a contractor. 

Pirxiilr.iit.- -Tn answer to Question 2(1, yon sa_v that in 19111-14 yon pur¬ 
chased your total requirements from sundry contractors at Us. I.-12 a cwt. 
delivered mills. Is that Rs. .3o a ton? 

Sir IF. i'arey, —Yes. 

Prrsidrnt .—These figures in Question 2l) are ii bit confusing. What we 
want to got at is the total cost delivered at the mill for the two years and 
for each area separately. 

Sir TV. Carry .-—Each area scp.aratcly, .von will have it. 

Prrxidrnf.- I am not sure how many items we are to total. Yon have 
given ns detisils but you have not added the total. Also you have given ua 
the average freight from the field ftj the despatcliin.g station and the average 
from the dcspiitcliing station to the mill. Tliat innst vary from circle to 
circle. 
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i'ir IV. Carey, —The average over-all are these three figures added together 
for the last season's working, not the current year. It is Rs. 60 per ton. 

Hr. (rinumla .—What about the average royalty? 

jS'ir TV. Carey .—That is all included. 

1‘Tf.sidenl.- -Rut in one case you have given the royalty at Rs. 63 per ton. 

Sir TV. t'a/'ei/.—-But that particular figtire is for very short working, only 
a quarter of full working. 

Hr, Cinirala. —You have given these three fields. How much do you get 
from each field and what is the ii-eight from each? 

.Sir Vi . Carey.- At present from the Western Circle the freight is about 
9 annas per maund. It comes from different despatching stations, but it 
comes to about 9 auna.s per maund. 

Hr. (Jinwala. —What is reiilly recpiired is: you have got (a), (Ij). (t) and 
(d) aver.age. VVhnt I w.mt is the same thing for each area and the total. 
Yon have given the average for all the areas; what is required is the same 
information for each area. Of course, you have given the quantities. 

air TV. Carey. —Wo have the figures hut not with ns. We will have them 
sent to you. 

President. —Your total cost is Rs. 60. Does that include royalty? 

air 11'. Carey,- -The aver.-ige royalty of Rs. 19 is included in this figure. 
Rs. 60 is the actual cost for Inst year—10:12-23—and it is the average for 
•all the three fields together. In both Nepal and Western Circle, in one 
case it was quarter of the full working of the field .and in the other half 
the full working owing to renovations nil the time at the milks. The total 
quantities we expect to got would be 30,000 tons of which, say, 8.000 will 
bo from Sahebgungc, and from the other two fields an equal quantity XBora 
or less of the balance. 

Mr. Ginwala, —It would be better if yon would seud ns corrected figures. 

President. —You say in answer to Question 21 that it would assist you 
if tbe Forest Department could give a longer time. The reason why they 
have impased this restriction is not given. 

Sir IV. Carey. —I think it is simply a forest rule, 

President. —But there must be some reason for it. 

air Ilk Carey. —Wc .'ue simply told that our cutting must bo stopped on 
a certain day. 

President. —It might be that if you had a iiumher of coolies in the forests 
during the dry .season of the year, there would bo a danger of fire. That is 
what I imagine is probably underlying it. 1 cannot imagine any other 
reason. Assuming that the Forest Department have good reasons for their 
rule, it amounts to this that it is one of the disadvantages that you have 
to meet in making paper from grass. 

Sir TV. Carey .—Yes. 

President. —Then again you say later on “ if the practice of annual 
burning of grass clumps could be permitted it w’ould undoubtedly help to 
i'uprove yield and keeji down weeds among the grass.” The reason why the 
forest people ohjeet to that must ho an apprehension of damage to the forest 
from fire. Do you know of any other reason? 

Sir W. Carety. —Probably the reason is as you suggest. 

President. —Tn the first sentence of the answer to Question 23 you say 
“ Taken as a whole, when care and attention is given to the grass fields, 
there should be no marked deterioration.” But has there been deteriora¬ 
tion in the past? All you say is that thero should he no marked deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Sir TV. Care.y. —In our own fields I should say “ No.” 

President. — I rather gathered that there had been, because you could not 
give them proper care and attention. 

Q 
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Sir U'. Curcii .—All it lueans is thiit we can do bettor if we were allowed 
to burn. If wo were not allowed to burn we can still do well. 

President. —What is running in my mind is that it is a very guarded 
answer that you have gi\-en. You obviously refrained from committing, 
yourself as to what actually Lad hapijcned, and confined yourself to what 
ought to happen. 

Sir Tl. (Uirey .—There wa.s difficulty at times with regard to what was 
one of our chief fields at Sahcbgunge. V\'ith regard to this we approached 
the Bihar and Orissa Government witli the contractors and we got that 
lease. Now they are taking the necessary care of the fields. It is the same 
thing as any other agricultural produce and it has got to be taken care of.. 
I think this is really the answer to your question. 

President .—The que.stion is “ Have you found the supply of raw material 
constant in respect of quality or have you noticed or do you expect any 
deterioration?” 

Sir TT\ Curey .—That was the only <»ccasion when we noticed it. 

President .—in answer to Question 211 you say “ The mills are'now dr-swing: 
sahai grass from larger' ureas than before the war owing to the following, 
reasons;— 

(o) The increase ivhich took place during the war, and which has still 
been maintained to some extent since, in the price of imported 
pulp; 

(b) The consequent competition among the mills for the supply of 
sabui and other materials. 

Have you in the last two years been using less wood pulp and more sahai 
gross than you were before the war? 

Sir IV. (kirey.- -In proportion to what the mills have done, we are. 

President. —W'ould it he possible to give your figures for oue year before- 
the war, say 1913-14, and also for 1022-23? 

Sir !!■’. Carey.- - 

1914, wo used 17,283 tons griisa. 

1923-24, we u,sed 21..400 tons grass. 

1914, ■^v-c Used 6,9fi2 tons of wood pulp. 

1923-24, we rised d,964 tons of wood pulij. 

Rags and wasto paper we used 2.000 tons less in 1923-24 than in 1914. As" 
a matter of fact our consiiinption of w'ood pulp is going down again. 

President .—I do not take this answer as referring to what actually is- 
going on at the present moment, but to what actually went on in the i>ast. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

President .—Can you give the pre-war price of wood pulp? 

Sir IV. Carey. —Rs. IfiO a ton delivered at the mills nt Calcutta. 

President.—take it it is sulphite pulp? - 

Sir IV. Carey .—iCasy bleaching sulphite pulp. 

Prr.sident. —Can '\'ou give the present price to compare with this figure' 
of Rs. IGO? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Rs. 240 under the last invoice. 

President. —.4t what rate of exchange? 

Sir IV. Carey .—^We may remit it at Is. 4tf. or over. 

President .—Tn the same answer referring to the Western Circle ureas 
yon say ” that these have ijroved expensive holding up to date, but with full 
working this next year, we hope to get grass at economic rates. These ureas 
will not be worked at their cheapest until a pulp mill is erected near the 
grass fields . . .” Have you actually worked out the figures for this- 

contemplated mill? 
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Sir U'. Carey. —Only as an experiment. This is simply a report on a 
scheme. 

Vrctidenl .—As regards the cost of manufiuitnre, on the one hand, yoa 
are going to get your raw materials much cheaper, hut on the other hand 
your coal will bo more expensive. 

Sir IV. Carey. -We reckoned the coal for the purpose of this calculation 
at something like Tls. '20 a ton at the site, allowing for Rs. 10 to Hs. 12 
railway freight. 

President. —How does that compare with the cost of a ton of coal at 
Titaghur ? 

Sir IV. Carey. -It is more than double. 

President. —.4t tons of coal per ton of paper it means a difference of 

Bs. 53? 

Sir TV. Carey. —That is only pulp. \Vc should be making unbleached 
pulp and should be using coal solely for boiling and drying. The mill will 
bo run by water power. That was the scheme. 

President. —In that case, of course, the cost of coal will not be so pre¬ 
dominant a factor. 

Sir IV. Carey. —Tt would bo 2 to 2J tons to a ton of pulp. 

Mr. (iimrala. —fn addition to the electric power? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Ye.s. 

President. -Tt seems to me a very higli figure. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Wc may leave it at 2. 

President. — If it is corre<‘t, it does not brighten the prospect of making 
paper from bamboo pulp in various parts of Indi.s, 

Sir TV. Carey. —I do not think it is such a ver.y great cost. Here also 
we have con.sidered the question of local fuel. If you are near your forests, 
naturally it is a question of cost on each side. 

President. —You may find that you have got to bring wood for fuel 
from greater and greater distances, ns you hum up the w'ood that is near the- 
mill. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Firewood replaces itself fairly easily. For instance, in 
places like West Coast or Ms'sore you would not probably consume coal;. 
you would probably consume local fuel. 

Mr. Oiineala.—In Burma also to some extent. 

Sir IT'. Carey.—'J'o some extent where the price of coal is probably high. 

President. -You say at the foot of page G (Question 23) “ tlust if bamboo, 
or other primary raw material, came to bo developed, the expansion of the 
trade would he able to go on, and would only be again limited by markets.” 
May I take it that means that, on the basis of grass only, no great ex¬ 
pansion of the paper industry is pos.5iblc, and that the prospect of any 
expansion i.s dependent on other kinds of primary raw materials? 

Sir TV. Carey.—f think we have dealt with that to some extent in answer 
to Question 16. Undouhtedly further supplies of .sahui would be found. I 
will put it in this way. For a big expansion sahai would not be sufficient, 
hut I do not think that sabai should be left out of account oven then, 
because in any c,aso very good paper can be made, as is done in Europe, with 
a mixture of imported jiulp, or other pulp, and Esparto. Tn any case where 
it is .available it. is an auxiliary fibre to help others, but for any groat 
expansion I oannoi quite agroo. You should look for other raw materials, 
although the sabai fields are not yet fully developed. 

President. —50 per cent, of your output is white printing paper. What 
is the imported wdiite printing paper that comes into the country chiefly 
made of? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Sulphite wood pulp. 

Q Si 
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President. —Uues not that fact in itself rather suggest that, in the 
long run, grass cannot hold its own against wood ? Of course, wood pulp 
is becoming more expensive but that is another matter. Is it not a rele- 
rant fact that wood pulp has ousted grass for paper manufacture in Europe? 

Sir W. (kirey. There are still grass mills working, and it is the grass 
mills that are continuing Lo pay. 

President. It is used ns a constituent of certain kinds of paper, is it 
not, along with other materials, and also for the manufacture of particular 
kinds of paper for some special reason? 

Sir TV. (kireyi —1 may say that in India also saliai grass paper has 
certain preference over other grades. 

President. —1 am ijuite prepared to believe that is true of certain kinds 
of paper, hut take the c.sse of white printing paper. 

Sir W. Ciirey. Salmi paper is preferred. Grass papers always have got 
a special value of their own hccnu.se of bulking. Also, of course, they have 
their very great value in the life of the paper. 

President. —The paper made of grass may he bettor. But when the 
<iUCStion of price j:oraes iii, it may be found that wood pulp is good enough 
and is decidedly cho.a])er. T take it that it is for that reason its use has 
become universal in the West. What I am putting to you is really this. 
If paper made from grass in India can eventually hold its own against 
paper made from wood pulp, then it mii.st he for .some special reason. Why 
is it possible in India when it has not been found poissihle in Europe? That 
point has been in my minfl for some time. Grass may he always used in 
fndia for certain kinds of paper and may hold its own to a limited extent, 
but can it maintaui its position as the principal paper making material? 

Sir TT'. Carey. —1 quite agree. We lock forwartl to expansion. 

President. —But it is more than that. It may bo driven out altogether, 
assuming that protection is not given. 

Sir TT’. Carey.- I think if there appeared to be any probability of that 
danger we would adapt our plant to use bamboo. 

President. —T am not alluding to the question of bamboo at present. You 
have suggested yourself that it is advisable that protection should he given 
not only to paper hut also to pulp, the reason being that people might start 
paper mills .Tnd use mainly imported pulp. If that is a possibility, to that 
extent grass cannot hold its own. 

Sir W. Carey.- Wc recognise we have got to go down cheaper, and wc see 
our way lo do it gradually by improving our methods and by still further 
improving our pl.mt. I have a fij^urc here for the month of .1 unc IDS'!. 
Our total cost af gr.'iss pulp only is lls. 241 per ton for the month against 
Rs. 240 of imported wood pulp. 

Pre.sident. —In the statement you gave us I don’t think there is any 
overhead in that. However we will come to that later on. In answer lo 
Question 28 yon .say “ wc hold the opinion that gra.s.s paper is in .some respects 
more suited to the present Indian market.” T would like to know what was 
in your mind in giving that answer? 

Sir W. Carey. —Aa I was saying, it is favoured by many buyers because 
of its hulk and' its feel. They prefer grass paper as compared with wood 
pulp paper. 

President. —WHio arc you thinking of? 

Sir W. Carey. —The bazar people. In other words they arc prepared 
sometimes to pay more for it than for wood pulp paper. 

President. —What is the reason? 

Sir W. Carey. —It is the quality of the paper and its bulk. It is belter, 
lasting paper, bnt T think they very often prefer it because the dealer gets 
more hulk per roam and sells it accordingly. 

President. —Are there any other points? 
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tSir W. Carey. —The chief thing is bulk and strength. 

President. —In answer to Question .“lO (r.) you say “ Accessibility depends 
almost entirely on the situation of the bamboo forests with reference to 
transport, especiallj' by water. Unless mills can lie placed in close proximity 
to bamboo forests the bulkiness of the raw material makes transport a ver}' 
great consideration. Areas have, however, been prospected, from wlii(;li it 
would seem pos.siblc to draw supplies in sufficient quantity to justify the 
erection of plant.” AVhat areas have you in mind in giving that answer? 

isir 11 . ( arey .—Our own firm’s experience is {rhiefly confined to one area 
in Burma (produces a map and shows the position of forests). 

President .—Is that the one which yon finally thought would be the liest? 

Sir TT'. ('arey. —That is the one we were going to work. 

Presidi nl. Can you tell us the conditions? 

Sir U . ('arey. —We have floating facilities from the forest to the site, 
that is to say, a river of sufficiently large size to take down the largo 
quantities ol bamboos that we require; proximity to a port where we should 
get such quantities of coal ns are necessary at a fairly reasonable price. 
We also have facilities for fuel, I mean firewood : we are also at a place 
where we can get imported labour. These are some of the main considera¬ 
tions. 

President. —Where would your pulp mill have been erected had you gone 
on with the scheme? 

Sir U . Carey. —On the banks of the Pegu river above the Rangoon port. 

President. —Would you have manufactured pulp there? 

Sir W. Carey, —Yes. 

President. —Bid you intend to utilize the greater portion of it in your 
own mills? 

Sir TV’. Cnre.y.- -At that particular time we had no intention of doing 
anything more than bringing it to India for our own consumption and' 
turning it into paper, and wc could then sell it in competition with imported 

pulp. 

President. —But not at present? 

Sir If. Carey. —It works out more or less at very much the same price" 
to-day as imported pulp. 

A/r. (rinu-ahi. —That is to say, under present conditions? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Giniealn. —And with your little or no experience of the business, I 
mean of bamboo? 

Sir ir. Carey. —We have our records and we have a certain number of 
men who are still in touch with us who have made experiments and enquiries. 
Wo have enough ilata to go upon, and we reckon that we should ho able to’ 
make pulp ami sell at .somewhere ;n)Out to-day's imported price, provided we 
could float a company to do that, that is provided the industrial market showed 
sufficient interest either from protection or by the natural profit obtainable 
on the rising ijrice of imported pulp to make it worth while. 

President .-—Have you got any calculations which you could place at the 
disposal of the Board. It is a matter of great importance. 

Sir W. Carey, —Of course, as I say, they are but calculations, but still they 
are based upon the experience which we liave in some of our record.? of our 
people who have made experiments and enquiries. 

Mr. Gimrala. —For what years are these? 

Sir If. ('arey. —Practically in the past few mouths. 

President. —Can you lot us have it in the form of a note? 

■ Sir W. Carey. —^Yes.* 


Statement IV. 
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Prefident. —Tho only other item 1 want to know about is the capital 
expenditure involved in establishing the works. 

Sir IV. C(iTr,y. —1 don’t suppose you can put up a mill under something 
like Hs. 45 to Ks. 55 lakhs. It depends on what your process is or the size 
of your mill. 

Mr. (linwala. —Say 10,000 tons. 

Sir IV. Carey. —Yes. 

/‘re.u'c/ent.-- You have got to get a return on that? 

Sir IV. Carey. —We arc calimlating 10 per cent, dividend on a certain 
basis of capitalization. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does that include the chemical plant? 

Sir TV. Carr.y. —There again is the question of your process. We were, of 
■course, proposing to work on the soda process, with imported soda. 

Mr. (Tinicala. —^Thc India Paper Pulp people are not working on that. 
They have not told us what it really is; they called it sulphite. Are you 
going to work the sulphite process ? 

Sir TV. (hirty. —No, we are believers in the soda process. 

President. —Is there anybody else who is actually manufacturing it on a 
commercial scale? You have made experiments? 

Sir TT’. Carey. —More than that; we have made many hundreds of tons of 
paper out of liaiubon pulp by the soda process, before we started tfi talk 
about our mill at all. We had the same thing done by people in Scotland 
who had a considerable number of tons of bamboo in different forms and 
different qualities and had them manufactured by the sulphite and the soda 
processes, mostly by tho soda process. 1 saw this particular process working 
in Kdinburgh. Of course there is the usual difference of opinion in a techni¬ 
cal matter of this kind—one man favours one process and another the other— 
but I don't think there is very great difficulty iii working either on the best 
advice possible, 

rriES/'(ierif.--But there Is the question of co.st? 

Sir TV. Carey. -The cost would be very much the .same. Your cost would 
Tic affected by the type of the plant you put up, but 1 should say that the 
soda plant would be cheaper. 

Pre.sideeit.— As to the difference in the process, I think we .are interested 
in it. Quite clearly both must be tried. 

Sir IV. Carey. —T think you might say that both have been brought to 
a practical point. 

Mr. Ginu-tdii. —Did Mr. Raitt change his opinion about the soda process? 

Sir IV. Carr.y. —1 don’t know. 

President. —If you arc to develop an export trade in bamboo pulp you 
must be able to get your price to something lower than the jirice at which 
the imported pulp comes in. 

Sir TV. Carey. —I think our calculations are based on that; I think they 
are pretty safe calculations. 

President. —Then in answer to Question 31 you say “ Several other grasses 
have been tested and examined over the past 20 years in comparison with 
salmi. None of them, however, gave a sufficient yield to make them attrac¬ 
tive .” 1 take it this implies that paper made from these grasses 

would be more expensive than paper made from sabai? 

Sir IV. Carey.— May T say less attractive in comparison to sahai. 

President. —It depends on what kind of paper you arc making. 

Sie TV. Carey. - T ivould not at the s.nnie time go so far ns to say that you 
could not put down ii mill in tho centre of some of the river grasses where 
you could manufacture pulp at an equally low co-st in spite of the low yiejd. 
If you put your mill on the spot where the grass is in such tremendous 
profusion, you might be able to manufacture pulp to be sliipped to local mills. 
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Vrusident. —Where are these river grasses to be found ? 

Sir IV. Vurey. —Considerable quantities on the Brahmaputra and even 
nearer to Caleiittn, and, ol t-our.se, they renew themselves every jear so 
that they will never be out of supply. The possibilities of this grass had 
been discussed, and but for the failure of interest in the industry since 1918, 
a mill would have been erected by another firm to work this particular grass 
into pulp, and we should have had some practical experience. Many of 
these grasses yield us much as 22 or 23 per cent, which might make it quite 
a feasible proposition under these conditions. 

Mr. (rinii’ula. —That is a very low yield. 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

Preiident. —In answer to Question 34 you say “ We import no other 
primary raw materials but wood pulp, and this is chiefly for production of 
special kinds of paper . . .” Which are the kinds of paper for which it 
comes in? 

Mr. lielUiny. —Croam laids and Banks. 

Preiidenf. —That is only a small proportion of your output? The other 
part of your statement suggests that it is very largely a question of the 
relative cost of wood pulp and grass pulp, also the wood pulp might be 
useful as a stand by in case anything went wrong with ydur pulp plant. 

Sir Tf'. Carey. —That has been so during the war on more than one occa¬ 
sion. But 1 think we arc sufficiently assured of our grass and I think we will 
iget it at a figure. . . 

Preiident.— -t was not thinking of ^,rasB as a reserve. What I suggest is 
that there might be a break down in your machinery for making pulp. 

Sir IV. Caaey. — f think that is very unlikely. 

Preiident. —It was given to us hy another firm as a reason for importing 
wood pulp, and I am only putting it to you. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That might be a matter for consideration. 

President. —Am I to understand that it is only for these two kinds of 
paper that wood pulp is necessary? 

Sir TV. Car^ty. —Wood pulp is of great importance; even if we could get 
bamboo pulp we should still use it. 

President. —We are not getting any further. W'h.v do you want to supple¬ 
ment your grass pulp with w'ood pulp ? 

Sir TV. Carey. —For pushing production. Sometimes wood is necessary 
■for its softening quality in certain grades. You have got what wo call a 
furnish in paper just as you have got a patch in n jute mill. 

President. —In answer to Question 35 you say “ We are now on the point 
of receiving concessions from the railways for rail freights on grass.” Can 
you tell us what it amounts to? 

Sir TT’. Carey. In the case of these railways that have given the con¬ 
cession it amounts to two annas a maund at present, but there are other 
railways which have not yet given any reduction. Wo hope they will also 
come into line. 

President. —B.v how much will these freights you have given us in answer 
to Question 20—Bs. 13-8 on the average—come down? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Those were the old freights. ]!t will come down by 
Es. 3-8. 

President. —That makes a considerable difference? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is about n quarter? 

Sir TT’. Carey .—Yes; from 11 annas to 9 annas and in another case from 
■9 annas to 7 aiinas. I may say that this was a suggestion put forward by 
the Indian Industrial Commission in 1916 when we then applied for nssist- 
.ance. 
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Mr. Cinwala. —Is this concession on grass only? 

Sir ly. (.'arey. —Yes. We applied for a reduction on coal, but we have 
not got it yet. 

Mr. Giuwaia. —In answer to Question 13 you say “ Owing to the competi¬ 
tion of importetl papers we are only now consuniing at the rate of 20,0(10 
tons.” 

Sir ly. Carey. --Our mill production lias gone down to 1,250 tons per 
mouth for the two mills together. We can produce 1,500 to 1,600 tons per 
month. 

Mr. (rhivala. —But T do not understand that. What has that got to do 
with the reduction in your production? 

Sir ly. Carey. —The imported papers competition is so keen that we 
cannot sell more than 1,250 tons a month of our paper whereas we are pre¬ 
pared to sell 1,600 tons. 

.Ifr. Ginwrtlri .-—That is to say, you are prepared to lose on 1,250 but not 
on 1,500 a month, that is what it comes to? 

Sir VI'. f'arey. --It is no use manufacturing for stock; we have gone into 
stock us far as we cun carr.y and further, and now we have to reduce our 
output. 

A/t. Ginwala. —I'see. Then I find from the proportion that you have 
given that you have to use tons of wood pulp for every ton oi finished 
paper. 

Sir ir, Carey. —Yes. 

Mr, (liitwiila.- Ts that the average .wastage? Isn’t it a little high? 

Sir W. Carey. —I think it should be IJ tons : that is the actual result of 
our experience. 

Mr. Gimmla. —That may be, but I want to know whether something is 
missed out; where docs tho wastage occur; is it during the bleaching process 
or during the paper making process? 

Mr. liellamy. —15 per cent, in bleaching and 10 per cent, in the paper 
making process. 

Mr. Gintrala.. —I have not got the fi.'jures here, hut it does seem to mo as 
though it is 11 good deal more tlinn it need be. T don’t see why the wastage 
is more. You put so much of chemicals and other things which add to tho 
quantity, and my recollection is that, taking the additions into account, 
there is a very slight wastage in the process. You have got the same thing 
in your unbleached pulp. You use 261 cwts; that is about tho samo pro¬ 
portion—a third ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Sir 11’. Carey. —These are the calculations which we work on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —T don’t dispute that at all. 1 am suggesting that it may 
he much lower. 1 think from the evidence that was placed before us by tho 
India Paper Pulp Company that they use only one ton of unbleached pulp 
to one ton of paper. The wastage may be made good by chemicals. 

Sir TV. Carey. —We don't iialculato in that way. It is only a matter of 
method. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not a calculation at all; it is a result. 

Sir W. Carey. —If wc were to add the other figures, we could also show 
the result in the same way. 

Mr. Ginii-nln.- They say that they use only one ton of unbleached pulp 
to one ton of paper. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That is impossiblo in any country in the world. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Why do you s.ny so? 

Sir TV. Carey. —The very best English, Americau or German practice 
does not show that. 

Mr. Ginwala.^1 .im sure that they don’t lose 33| per cent. 
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Sir W. Carey. —25 per cent, is the most that we have oaloulated here. 

rresidfiiit .—Could you refer us to aiij’ authoritative hook on the subject? 

Sir W. Carey. —These arc what we consider to be our actual working 
figures. If wo odd the figures fur rosin, size .ind .so forth, we should get very 
different ilguros too. We cun get you those figures. 

President. —You make or buy a certain amount of pulp in a year out 
of which you produce .a certaiu quantity of paper. Tf in fact the chemicals 
used actually increase the weight of the pulp, you could make more paper 
out of the same pulp. Do you mean to say that it is not possible? 

Sir W. Carey. —It is not pulp. 

President. —You have got in the end 1,000 tons of paper out of 1,000 tons 
of pulp. Admittedly some of the pulp has gone to «a.ste. 

il/r. Oiiuralu. —1 c.m understand that, in the case of the . imported wood 
pulp you use, it may he that it gets dried. Supposing you get 100 tons, you 
go by the quantity. That I cun understand, but in the case of your own pulp, 
I cannot understand it. 

Sir TI'. Carey. —10 per cent, moisture is allowed anyhow. . 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is wet pulp that you bleach and make paper out of. 
Why should there be so much wastage? 

Sir W. Carey .—It is a question of method. Different mills have different 
calculations. 

President .—What does your method me.an? Does that mean that if you 
use 1,000 tons of pulp, which you may buy or manufacture, you only get 
750 tons of paper in the end? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes, if you only take tho fibre from the pulp. If you 
add to that other things, you get your l,(XX) tons. 

President. What you mean is this? having bought or made 1,000 tons of 
pulp, you will have at the end 1,000 tons of paper but there will he only 7.50- 
tons of fibre incorporated in it. 

Sir IT. Carey .—Tho rest is chemicals, clay, etc. 

PresidentWhat you lose iu pulp is replaced by the chemicals you put in? 

Sir W. Carey .—It must he, because you have got to get 1,000 tons of 
paper. 

President.- -There is no reason why the weight of the chemicals should he 
exactly equal to the weight of the pulp you lose. There is no reason why that 
should he so. It does not necessarily follow. 

Sir W. Carey .—They dtm't actually agree. Every process in the paper 
manufacture entails some loss or -waste. 

Mr. (Timealu .—You are losing nearly 50 per cent. Yon lose one-third of 
the pulp and you use ohemicnls, viz., rosin, clay and bleaching powder. 
That represents about 25 per cent, of the paper, doe.s it uot? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes, on these figjires. 

Mr. (Tinieala .—No, on your figures. That you lose because you got only 
one ton of paper. You lose Ard of a ton of pulp and a quarter of a tou of 
rosin, sizing and loading. That means you lo.su nearly 50 per cent. 

Mr. Wood. —Wood pulp gives you 75 per cent, of the original weight put 
in, sizing 5 per cent, goes from the paper, and waste paper which is couti- 
nually going round 5 per cent. 

President.- Part of the waste paper is continually being recovered? 

Mr. ITood. Yes. 

Mr. (jiinwrda. —Let us get it properly. Take your chemicals. You have 
given us the proportion.s. I think that there is a goo<l deal more that haa 
to be accounted for. How much per cent, of bleaching powder do you use? 

Sir M'. Carey. —12 to 13 per cent. 
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Mr. (rinwalit .—What percentage of other principal chemicals do you use 
in loading? 

Sir W. Ccurey. —G to 8 per cent, (that is rosin and alum). 

Mr. (titiwuIu .—And China clayP 

Sir TV. Carey .—10 i)er cent. 

Mr. GinwaUi. —How much do you put in? 

Sir TV. Carey. —We have t<i put in 16 per cent, to got 10 por cent. 

;1/r. (jinivalii .—These are the three principal chemicals. That makes 37 
per cent. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yea. 

Mr. (riinnila .—How much do you recover in bleach? 

Sir TT'. Carey. —There is no retention in that. 

Mr. Citiiruhi. .Tlie wastage comes to (i‘2 per cent.—37 per cent, in chemi¬ 

cals and 2.‘5 per cent, in pulp. Now 1 want to know what happens to this 
■■82 per cent. 

1‘reside.nf .—Suppose .you start with IJ tons of pulp and you add' chemi¬ 
cals. What is your figure for the weight of chemicals you add ? 

Sir TV. Carey. —37 per cent. 

Preeident .—Do you accept that? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes, intduding the bleach which yields no weight but 
■only gives colour. 

Preeidenl .—Tf you add these chemicals, what do you finish with? 

Sir TV. Carey. —One ton of paper. 

Pretidnii.- 'r.et us start again. You start with H tons of pulp and then 
•you add 37 per cent, of chemicals. What do you finish with? 

Sir TV. Carey. —We finish with 37 per cent, of paper more. I was talking 
of fibre to fibre, but we make it up by the mixture of chemicals. 

Mr. Ginwalii. —Tt has given me a lot of trouble to understand it like 
that. 1 doubt whether T understand it even now. 

Sir TV. Carey. —You will get is absolutely, clear in 10 minutes' talk witb 
an expert in Cahmttii. 

President. — .\fter all, what we are interested iu is not fibre to fibre but 
is this. You turn out a certain quantity of paper at the end of the year. 
Wc are not concerned with what is in that paper. We arc coiir.erned with 
how much pulp you have to use in order to get that quantity. Thjit is what 
we are fundamentally interested in. 

Sir TV. Carey. —We shall recast the answ'or in that way. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your reply to question 16 does not answer it in the sense 
'*’1 which wo put it. What you say is that you have got 10/12 lakhs of 
lauuds of grass in your fields. That is not much more than your require¬ 
ments at present. 

Sir TT’. Carey. —That is so in our own fields. Wc have quite enough 
for our requirements with a considerable margin. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is not very considerable because you require IT lakhs. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Only 8 lakhs mnunds of gr.'iss we reckon as our present 
consumption. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is on the present output of 18,000 tons? 

Sir TV. Carey. —That is our full output which is 1,500 to 1,000 tons a 
month. 

Mr. Ginieiila. You say iu your answer to Question 17, you have only a 
supply of 11 lakhs of maimda. 

Sir TV. Carey. —On a full output of 18,000 tons of paper in a year, we 
should use only's lakhs maunds of grass with our present process. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is if you continue to use the imported pulp? 
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Sir W. Carey. —With lakhs maunds of grass, we could reduce our 

imported pulp to some extent. 

Mr. Ginviala. —Suppo-sing you use no imported pulp, that would hardly be 
enough. 

Sir W. Carey. —I don't think that it is a practical proposition to make 
paper with only grass because wood pulp as we said this morning is required 
for certain things. Wo have 29 to 39 per cent, margin of our own require¬ 
ments in our own fields. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You qualify that statement by saying ‘ provided it paid to 
w'ork nut the additional quantity which at present it does not at the price.' 
We can get anything in the world. We did not put that in that sense at all. 

Sir W. Carey. —What you want to know is what is the approximate 
estimate of the total quantity available? 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, commercially available. 

Sir W. Carey. —With this additional protection which we are asking for 
it might be quite understandable that we should put up a mill to work the 
fields in the Western Cinrle. Tt would be possible to make it into pulp and 
then turn the pulp into paper, if the grass is manufactured into pulp on the 
spot. With regard to the Sahebgauj and Nepal fields, at the present selling 
price, wo should not increase our output very much. With regard lo the 
rest of India we simply state here that further supplies undoubtedly could 
he found. One reccivee offers of grass very often. There is another pro- 
poeal for a pulp mill in the Punjab to-day. The promoter states that he has 
auflioient grass to supply him. I have of course not been able, to check it. 
We ourselves are not interested in it. Undoubtedly there arc further fields 
in the Central Provinces and also down towards Madras. 1 am only speaking 
now with reference to aabai. I don’t think that eahai has been prospected 
for the whole of India. We have heard of it in the West Coast as well. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Not much there. 

Sir IV. Carey.. —Probably not. Hut there is a margin which I say baa 
not been looked for. I think that wo can reckon mat there would bo 
another 10—12 lakhs maunds avnilablo in India. It would need prospecting 
of coulee. In a huge country like Imlia with varying conditions, it is im- 
possible to arrive at an estimate. The Forest Department would probably be 
able to find it nut. 

May I read to you what our grass contractor says on the subject:— 

" We give below the quantitie.s which we have extracted from the follow¬ 
ing areas in the past :— 

Maunds, 

(1) Sahebgunge . 450,000 

(2) Nepal 460,000 

(3) Eastern Circle of Gonda and Bahraich . . 80,000 

(4) Bamnagar and Bettiah Forest .... 70,000 

(5) Rewah . 89,000 

(6) Hazaribagh 15,000 

Of the above forests, excepting Sahebgunge and Nepal, the other areas had 
not been worked to their full capacity as your requirements were fully met 
by us on the existing scale of working. There is no doubt that considerably 
greater yield can be obtained from these areas if desired. 

We also know of several other forests, Sambalpur, Cuttack, Baigarh, 
Peudra Road, Tori, Dudi, Seoui, and Chhindwara whence sabai grass on a 
coimnercial scale can be secured. 

We can assure you that there is no dearth of eabai grass and you can 
readily obtain any quantity of this material suitable for your purpobc. 

The above has been written on the basis of our long experience in the 
nabat grass business extending since 1886." 
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Mt. Oinwala .—^As regards your reply to question 19 : you pay the largest 
amount ot royalty as I'ar as the Western Circle is <'oncerned and it is I'lirtnest 
from your mill. What was the idea of having got that? Is it more recent 
than that of Nepal so far as you are concerned? 

iSiT W. Carey - More or less about the same time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did j'ou start working at about the same time? 

Sir W. Carey. —We did not ourselves. It was previously worked by 
other people. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You pay Es. 1.77,300 for about d lakhs of mauuds, and the 
distance is nearly twice as much. 

Sir W. Carey. —(hir answer to No. 2.0 fo) fc) explains that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that this field was acquired at about the same 
time as Nopal. At that tinic, you must have arranged to pay royalties. 

Sii IT'. Cdieij. It was a policy of assuming raw materials for our mills. 
At that time owing to competition the‘price of imported pulp went up during 
the war aiirl tliere was great icompetilimi for the .sabai grass. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^When did you acquire the W^tern Circle? 

Sir Tr. Carey. —The actual transfer was made in 1920. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is very recent. 

Sir W. Carr.y. —Comparatively, yes. The price of wood pulp at that time 
was £60. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^We may take it at about Es. S-8-0 a ton and thou your 
freight must he really double. 

Sir W. Carey. —Our freight i.s 9 annas a maund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the Western Circle? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yas. 

President. —That is the reduced freight you get under the recent conccasioa? 

Sir TV. Corel/.—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What is the freight from Nepal? 

Sir TV. Carey. —7 annas. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But the distance is 400 miles more; aro you getting any 
special rate for longer distances? 

Sir TV. Carey. —It is because railways like business. 

Jlfr. Ginwala. —Is it the same railway? 

Sir TV. Carey. —It is partly the East Indian Eailway, partly the North 
Western, partly the Oudh and Hohilkhand Eaihvay, partly the Bengal and 
North VVe.slorn Hallway, and partly the fclastern Hengul Railway. An a matter 
of fact, taking the whole thing, 1 sufiposc they find it on the average advan¬ 
tageous. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In answer to Question 20, yon have given the cost at Es. 60 
delivered at the mill for a ton of grass. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That was no in 1922-23. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Now? 

Sir TV. Carey. —In any year that we were able to work in full it should 
be reduced by about Es. 6 or Es. 7 at least. Tho other charges will be the 

same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May we take it at Es. 55? 

Sir TV. Carey. —You may put it at Es. .33 on a full year's W'orking. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I want to moke a comparison between that an esparto, 
just to sea how you are situated with regard to manufacture. 1 think the 
yield from esparto may be taken at 45 per cent. 

Sir TV. Carey. —-It is 85 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If you take it at 35 per cent, it becomes more unfavourable 
fo you. I thought 40 to 45 wo\i1d be more reasonable. 

Sir TV. Carey. —^Yes, then we will take it at 40 to 45 per cent. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Your yield may be taken at 35 per cent.? 

Sir TV. Carey .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginu:iila.— Ymi sec iu Great Britain they import enparto. The c.i.f. 
price in the United Kingdom is £6-10 which is about Rs. 95. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —Against your Rs. S3. What I am trying to point out is 
that you are more favourably situated with regard to your raw materials, 
even though the cost is high. In Great Britain they manufacture pulp out 
of esparto and even then they con manufacture paper and undersell you. 

Sir TV. Carry .—It is difficult to ascertain whether English mills sell at 
the pi'ice at which they manufacture or whether they sell their surplus only at 
cost rates. 

President. —Is the bulk of the paper imported from England made from 
esparto grass? 

Sir II'. ('rnry.—Kspnrto mills do not make pajicr of e.tpnrlo grass only. 
They probably u.se a much larger proportion of wood pulp than esparto. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You could do the same. We are trying to make a com¬ 
parison and to see in what respects you suffer iu the process of manufacture. 
Why are you unable to manufacture your pulp at the same rate as the 
British manufacturers from esparto, their materials being more expensive 
than yours. 

Sir TV. Carey. —I am unable to say personally. We shall get the figures 
as to the pruhuhle proportion of .actual rspatio grass and wood pidp that is 
put ill the so called i‘sptnii-i papers. In .any ease esj>arlo papers are not the 
papers that are competing with us here. They are mostly consumed on the 
Continent and in England. We are competing here actually with what I 
might call wood pulp paper only. There is a certain quantity of esparto paper 
coming in but it is only very small. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I understand the position to bo is this. The kind 
of paper that should ordinarily compete against you is paper made out of 
grass, but as it happens the wood pulp paper is cheaper, and therefore it is 
really u.sod ns a sulistitute. But the paper that i.s really suppo.setl to compete 
against you is esparto paper. 

Sir IV. Carey. —But that doss not come.- In real practice the actual paper 
that we have to compote against is wood pulp paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Arc you sure ujion the figures you have got? 

Sir W. Carey .—^Wc can establish that, 

Mr. Ginwala. —M'’e should like you to establish that. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Wo will give you the figures. 

Mr. Grlioimi. —Messrs. Alexander Pirie & Co. specialise in espr'i fo writing 
papers, but very little of their paper is to be found on the market to-day 
purely on account of prices. They ask a price round about as. a lb. which 
the Indian importers are not prepared to pay in view of the, fact that they 
are able to buy a similar class .)f paper made out of wood pulp at six pies per 
lb. cheaper. 

President .—That corresponds with the impre.ssion in my mind. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as Great Britain is concerned, they manufacture 
paper from imported wood pulp? 

Sir TV. Carey .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That also must bo a little more expcn.sive for them. 

Sir TV. Carey. —No. They have practically no chemicals. They have half 
the stuff on the mill, half the plant, and half the capital cost because all 
they have to do is to break up the pulp and make it into paper. No soda 
And no boiling. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That could be done in this country. 
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Sir IV'. Curvy. —If we could Ret wood pulp at pre-war price compared with, 
to-day's grass price or anj-thiug like it, of course we should use it. 

Pfe.rkli:iii. —Mr. Ginwala’s point is different. After all, in what re.spect is- 
the ludian nianufaetiirer wonse off than the British manufacturer in malting 
paper out of imported wood pulp to-day? Ho will probably have to pay 
more for imported- pulp, but he has not to pay the freight which the 
foreign manufacturer has to pay on conveying his paper to the Indian market- 
Sir W. Carey. —£14-15 is the price including freight (c.i.f.). 

President. —The price you gave us was £14-6. 

Sir W. Carey. —You mean say that, it we were to use only imported 
pulp, wo ought to make paper at the same price a« the British manufacturer?' 
President. —Yes. 

Sir IV'. Curvy. —Hut we have got to pay ID per cent, freight on the pulp- 
which is wasted on account of moisture. 

Presiiirnf. —In this respect 3 -ou and the British manufacturer are in exactly 
tho Isame position. 

Sir VV'. Carey. —^Works costs in other directions are different. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Compared to your figures, that does not include any over- 
head charges; your pulp is more expensive to you than the imported pulp. 

Brcsi'denf.—There is this to be said that it is not the British manufacturer 
that is tho mo.st formidable competitor, but the Continental manufacturer. 

Sir IV'. Carey. —It is the 'Norwegian, Swedish and German mills. 'What is 
being done a.s a matter of fact is that very largely—we are able to prove 
this to .some extent—Continental paper i.s being sent out through Englano and 
is being imported here by the British importer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Anyhow it struck me that you are not at any particular 
disadvantage iu respect of raw materials, or imported pulp. 

Sir VV. Carey. —Wo would use imported pulp if we did not pay any extra 
for it. 

Vrcsidvnt ,—But the British manufacturer has to pay freight to India on 
the finished paper. 

Sir VV'. Carey. —But then it is doubtful whether he sells at tho price at 
which he makes. In fact it is more than that. The British Paper 'I’rade 
Koview says “ It is impossible to ])roduce white printings from sulphite wood 
pulp at less than .1^^. We know from prices at which they are selling in 
India they must he selling under cost.” But if there i,5 any other information 
you want on this point wo can give, it to you. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^lyet us go to 23 (c) where you are talking of the establish, 
iiient of a paper mill. What I vould like you to do is to u-ork out a sort of 
proposition statement to show how it is going to work and whether you M-ould 
be able to produce your pulp aud paper cheaper eventually. 

Sir 11'. Carey .—By working gra-ss ourselves? 

Mr. Cinu-ala. —Yes. You could say, for instance, that for coal you may 
have to pay Bs. 20 more on freight but on the gi-ass you may save so much. 

Sir Tt'. Carey. —I tio not quite follow. 

President. —In cominercially exploiting your Western Circle areas you have 
proposed tho erection of a pulp mill near tho fields. Have you worked the 
figures out in detail showing that in certain respects your costa would be 
higher, and in oUier respects lower? 

Mr. Ginwala. —It must be reasonably accurate. You have got all your 
raw materials in one area. 

Sir W. Carai/.—Supposing we put up a paper mill we have preliminary 
figures only. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got these three fields and you will say that you 
arc going to pul up a mill at a place so many miles distant. 
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Sir W. Carey .—Tliis will bs in tlip. Western Circle only where we have 
got 12 lakhs of mauiids. We can make so much. The amount of gra.sit 
required to produce 10,000 tons of pulps is 24,000 tons. For the purpoeo' 
of this the following figures have been taken ;— 


Saharanpur T)ivision 




Tons. 

. 13,000 

Lausdo^^me Division 

. . 

• 

. 

. 5,500 

Kalagarli Division 

. 

. 


. 3,500 

Ramuagar Division 

■ 

• 

■ 

2,000 




Tot.sl 

. 24,f)00 


These figures by no means reprfltient all that can bo obtained. The costs are’ 
given in the report and we reckon the average cost at Ks. 24 a tun for 
24,000 tons delivered at the niiU site. After that it is a question of technical 
working which is done partly by electric power. 

Mr. Gintcala. —Will you work out a proposition statement and let us have- 
it? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. llinirolii .—In answer to question 2(5, you have not categorically 
answered the statement made by Mr. Pearson. You have just walked round 
them. Take tho statements one by one because you see this is an opinion 
which has always been given against the mills. 

Sir IV. Carey. —T am not suie what the date of this opinion was. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —It was made at the lime you gave ovideuco in 1022 before 
the Fiscal Comiiiis.5ion. 

Sir 11’. Carey. —A great deal has been left out which he did not know 
about the supplies. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —1 do not follo'v your answer. Our idea was that you should 
categorically answer these statemeuis which are made against the industry. 
An explanation is not much use for the purpose. Tho first statement is 
" Tlicy have hardly got sufficient gi’ass to work iqj to their full capacity.” 
What do you say to that? 

Sir TV. Carey. —.\t the present moment I say that is not the case. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —Have you really got over the difficulty? 

Sir IV. Carey. —.4b.s()Uite]y. V.'e expect in the coming season to get 9 lakhs' 
of mniinds from our own fields by our own “ baiidobiist or by contractors— 
without any difficulty. 

ifr. Ginwala. —Without increasing the cost? 

Sir TT’. Carey. —We expect to reduce the cost as compared to the time 
when Mr. Pearson gave evidence, previous two years. That is one of tho 
things to which we arc looking to reduce our co.st. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tho next statement is “ If they want to expand, it might 
be done by importing sulphite spruce or by using other raw materials.” 

Sir IV. Carey. —There is no need to do that at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then he says “ Another point is that during the last ten 
or twelve years there has been intensive cropping and the grass has deteriora¬ 
ted considerably." That is a very important point. 

Sir TI". ('aren. —There have been periods wlien fields in the eonlractors’ 
hands have suffered, but that difficulty has been definitely seen and has 
been got over. There is no reason why sabai should deteriorate, i think we 
have said that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then ho says “ It is therefore questionable whether the 
pulp industry which has been gomg on for 40 or .50 years could really continuej. 
oven if the' paper making industry did not expand at all.” You do not 
agree with that? 
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Sir W. Carey. —No. Wo look forward to seo the use of present materials, 
if nothing better olfers or nothing oheaper, going on indefinitely. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Supposing the cost of the raw matcrialB did go up and 
bamboo came in, can you convert your plant? 

Sir W. Carey. —^Yes.. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Without much capital? 

Sir W. Carey. —^Without excessive capital expenditure. We are so advised. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think one company said that it can not be done without 
substantial alterations. 

Sir W. Carey. —^It means considerable alterations, but they are not very 
costly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Which portions of the machinery will have to bo altered? 

Sir W. Carey. —Preparing plant only. It will mean additions, not- very 
large additions, not very heavy additions and alterations—which would be 
-considerable but not necessarily very radical. 

Mr. Ginwnla. —Will the capital be forthcoming for tho purpose? 

Sir W. Carey. —Not under jirisent conditions, not without rfome means of 
getting some money together. We have of course a plant which we could 
incorporate. 

Mr. (I'inu'iila .—With regard to bamboo I have got some questions to ask. 
You still mention this objection about the bamboo flowering. Surely it used 
to he .an objeetian, but docs it really hold good now? 

Sir IP. Cfirey .—I think the Forest Department slioiild be the best guide. 
Our own feeling would bo that in going into b.smboo pulp we should never be 
held up by flowering suilicicntly to make it impossible to work. It flowers, 
wo understand in sections—never in whole big areas at the same time. 

Mr. Ginieala .—Then it may be assumed that it need not bo taken inf) 
account now? 

Sir TP. Carey. —I should think so. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you ara^eut the estimates that have been made by tho 
experts, say, by Messrs. R.aitt and Pearson, about the possibilities of bamboo, 
namely that there is sufficient bsmboo in India to supply pulp to tho whole 
world? Wliat is the opinion of your onm expert advisors? Wo are also 
going to seo Mr. Paitt and Mr. Poareon, but how have you been advised 
about tho possibilities of making pulp from bamboo? 

Sir TP. Carey .—From suc-h enquiries ns we have made there seem to bo ' 
quite a number of areas and the supply of bamboo is, I think, established 
t'.' be replaced in regular rotation, w'herc it is cut on a big scale, every 
3 or 5 years according to tho quality of bamboo, and I don't see any great 
difficulty myself. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Can it reasonably compete against chemical wood pulp at 
the present price? 

Sir TP. Carey .—The whole of tho figuras aro very different from what 
they were in or even from the interinedi ato figures in 1917-18, but 

T think you may say that at the present figures of cost of plant, cost of 
labour, cost of extraction, cost ot chemicals and so forth, there is no reason 
why bamboo pulp should not be manufactured in this country on a big scale 
to compete with European pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is tho point. Supposing Indie was e)q)orting pulp, 

It Would compete mainly, I take it, with wood pulp? 

Sir W. Carey. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In that cose the point is, will India be able to export to a 
place whe.re, say, the Canadian, Norwegian or other pulp is exported, and 
will India he able to compete? 

Sir W. Carey .—I think our answer to question 29 has to bo taken into 
Account there. It is a subject which I may say has interested us very much 
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iudccd, namely the rate at -whieh exhaustion of pulp forosta in Canada and 
Europe is going on. It all depends upon that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do not talk of exhaustion; if one is exhausted the other 
can charge anything it likea. We are talking of the immediate present. 
Assume that everything is normal. 

Sir W. Carey. —^We tried to get figures based upon our own experience. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For bamboo? 

Sir W. Carey, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You told us just now that you will land your pulp at 
Bs. 200 a ton. 

Sir W. Carey. —That is from grass. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is unbleached? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you not worked your Burma proposition? 

Sir W. Carey. —That is entirely different. 

Mr. Ginwata. —Can the Burma pulp compete? 

Sir IT'. I.'inry.- Hs. 207-8-0 is the imported price to-day and if you take 
Burma pulp nt Ra. 210, of course that includes very full depreciation and 
profit on the working and that sort of thing— 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you have to export where are the other charges to come 
from? 

Sir IT’, rfi/ fii/. ■ - As I say, that is just an e.stimate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have got lo consider what eventually are the possibili¬ 
ties of this industi’y. 

Sir IF. Carey, —What I meant to say is this, that there is no protection 
in this price of Rs. 237-8-0, as it is to-day. If you put 20 per cent, on, you 
will havo to add Ra. 40 on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wo arc not on that point now. 

rrcsident. —Mr. Ginwala is thinking of the poskibihty of bamboo pulp 
competing with wood pulp in the world’s market. 

Sir W. Carey. —I may say that the present price of w^ood pulp is lower 
than it lias been for some conaiderubJe time, and is not expected to remain 
where it is. In our own calculations in talking about the possibilities of a 
bamboo pulp mill in Burma we were informed at that time after very care¬ 
ful enijuiries by tbe very beat people; that wo could get in touch with in 
Europe. thiiL wo could in future reckon oii a minimum price for inijKjrtt'd 
wood pulp of £17 a ton. That woe the ruling price for wood pulp on an 
averoge after -thH war,—more w less a periiiaiicncy as iJic lowest I'oliPg 
price—and on that wo proposed to work. Of course the 2 Jrescnt price is 
exceptional. -As a mailer of fact wc had telegr.nms a week before we left 
Calcutta urging us to buy now, because the present slump was over and the 
prices looked like going up and staying up. 

Mr. Giiiiciila.—At £17, aud from that you have to take off for freight and 
other charges? 

Si'r'TF. Carey. —Yea, say 45 bhillings. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And another 10 shillings for other charges? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it f.o.b.? 

Sir W. Carey. —£17 a ton c.i.f. Calcutta. 

Mr. Giiiwula .—You have got to lake off £2 from that becau.se freight from 
there is less I' 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That cornea to £15. 

President. —If tho c.i.f. price is £17 out here, the f.o.b. in Europe will 
'bo £15. To sell bamboo pulp ut the same price in Europe you have got to 
start with an f.o.b. price of £13 in Burma. 

H 
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Sir W. Carey. —Wo get wood pulu hero at the equivalent of the Home price. 

PrcsiiJcnt. —Pulp starta from (■omawhere elao; its home is not in England. 

Sir W. Carey. —Quite so; but then of course one need not nece-ssarily looh 
to the European markets. Pulp goes from Europe as far as Australia, Chinas 
Japan. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where will you export to? That is what wo want to know. 

Sir W. Carey. —In talking of the export of bamboo pulp I should certainly 
he inclined to look towards the rcarkets in the direction of Australia, China, 
Japan and So on. 

^[r. Gin wain. —You will have to give us some basis to go upon. The 
point is that both Messrs. Haitt and Pearson say that it is a practical pro¬ 
position, and that India can export pulp to the foreign market, .'ind not only 
that hut that India can supply vhe whole world. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Quito bo. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don't see fro.oi the figures that you have given that there' 
is anything in that. 

Sir W. Carey. —You mean the. poSHlbllities of export? 

Mr. Ginwala .—Yes. 

President. —^.4fter a good desl of care you selected what seemed the best' 
proposition, but there is not innch in it for export purposes? 

Sir ir. i'arr.y .—1 would not like to .say that ITnrma is the best proposition. 
There are other people who liave made experiments and enquiries in other 
jirovincKs in India with which of course we did not concern ourselves. W'e- 
simply looked on what we thought as the best kite in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You know what the experts from Mr. Siudall downwards 
have said about bamboo pulp. All emphaair.ed that tho Burma bamboo is 
cheaper, that it is a very good jirojiosition and that pulp can be niamifactured 
and exported to foreign countries at a profit. If you accept their figures, 
the figures will look all right. Lir.t coming to grips with the question from 
the jiractical point of view, we. have seen no evidciieo to speak of to show 
that so far. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Tlie difficulty is the varying cost as compared with any¬ 
thing that happened in the years gone by. The difficulty is that you have 
got to make fresh experiments. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is quite true, but wc must have .something to go 
upon. 

Sir TV. Carey .—^We must necessarily not make up our owo figures for w 
thing like this. Wo must allow ourselves a very reasonable margin. It is 
impossible to commit ourselves to cost of bambcxi when we do not know 
what it will actually cost. 

.Tf/'. Ginwala ,—T am not .-isking you to do any business on the figures that 
you have given. What T say is that it has been stated that this industry 
deserves protection not only because of it.s present condition hut because of 
its possibilities. That is one of the reasons given. TVcll, one cannot sec 
what these possibilities arc: where is the evidence? “ 

Sir IV. Cnrnj. If you will allow me to say so, with tlie protection that is 
asked for, you can get .\our Ijamboo puljr with suflicicut interest on capital 
and depreciation and a profit as well, over and uhove that. 

Mr. Ginwala .—With irrotcction you can always get a profit within cer¬ 
tain limits. That is not the point. The point is that, considering it from 
the export point of view, T do not see that much evidence has been given so 
far to show that it has got big possibilities 

Sir TV. Carey .—1 don’t think that myself. 

Mr. Ginirulii .—Xor do T theoretically, but 1 am talking of the evidence. 

Prc.iident .—What it really comes to is this. Is tho export of bamboo 
pulp an immediate proposition, or has it got to wait until the price of wood! 
pulp has risen substantially? 
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Sir IV. Carey. —1 think, on the figures that you have had put up befora 
you by others and our own estimate, there is no reason why bamboo pulp 
should not eompete in the East for instance to start with. You cannot 
expect the thing to grow up like a mushroom. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you work it out in figures'' 

Sir TV. Carey.— I have already given you some. 

Mr. (iimvala. —Those figures do not establish the proposition at all. 

Sir TV. Carey. — Ks I said, wc have allowed a very considerable margin. 

Mr. Cinirala. —Even as an estimate it does not establish the ijroposition. 

Sir IV. Carey. —What would you consider a fair figure of competition 
between Rs. 237-8 and to-day’s low price of imported pulp? It is £14 at 
Home to-day, that is Rs. 2J0 at Home. You have got to take off that £3 
freight and charges, that is Rs. 4-5; that comes to Us. 165. 

Mr. 6'mu.'CT/o.--What 1 want you to do is this: your figuro is Rs. 237-8. 
Here is Australia: it imports so many tons of pulp. What 1 want you to do 
is to show, if you can, that this is the price at whit:h they are get¬ 
ting wood pulp and this is the price at which you can sell your bamboo pulp. 
That is all wo want. , 

Sir TV. Carey. —Wo will send that up to you. Wo have not looked at it. 
from that point of view. No doubt it may bo obtainod. Vp to now wc had 
onlj- figures to supply our own needs. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Question 20 you have given various figures ns the 
cost of raw materials, etc., and in 20 (6) you have stated that you employ 
16,000 hands but you have not stated the arrangement of wages. Are wo to 
understand that the wage is about Rs. 12? Whnt we asked for in 
was the cost of labour. Tliat you have not given us. 

Sir TV. Carey. —The labourer earns to-day from 12 annas to » 
rupee a day. The trouble is that they do not work a full month, neither 
do they work for continuous series of months; they come and go just as 
they choose. 

Pre.iidenl. —Is the labour included in the payments to contr.ictors? 

Sir TT'. Carey.—'So. we pay them ourselves. 

Mr. Kale.. -You must know what tho cost is per ton. You have given 
the cost per ton of loyalty, of railway freight and so on, otherwise the state¬ 
ment is not complete. 

Sir TT'. Carey. —In addition to the number of labourers given we have 
been advised from Nepal that they also employ 16,CX.10 hands there. 

President. —Wo are not concerned with tho number. Cun you give us an 
approximate figure showing bow much of this sum of Rs. 31 is tho cost of 
labour? 

.Sir TV. Corel/.—Wo can get that for you. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you give us figures for the m.Txiinum price that you can 
afford to pay for your grass and .vet compete, other things remaining the 
same? Suppose there is no protection and yet you wanted to compete, what 
will be the maximum price of gra.ss that you can ijay? 

.Sir IV. Carey.--^\e anticipate that wo can get down to Rs. 1-14 to lls. 2 
per maund into tho mill and we shall still require protection, that is cutting 
it as low as we can. Wo have got down considoralily alread 3 ’, hut for the 
next season, for full working we expect to reduce the cost to Rs. 2 per maund. 

Mr. Kale. —That is about Rs. 54 a ton? 

Sir IV. Carey. —Yes. With conditions prevailing in labour wo do not 
anticipate cutting much lower. 

Mr. Kale. —You say that there is an ample supply of raw materials, 
particularly sahai grass, and you also agree that it is more or less a question 
of prico. Taken by itself, the supply may be unlimited, but as an economic 
proposition, supply means supply at a particular price, so that, unless you; 

R 2 
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are able to bring down the cost of raw material a great deal, you cannot 
say that the supply of raw material is nnlimitedV 

Sir IT'. Carey .— The figiircs that we have given refer to nnv own area.s for 
our own mills. Cither mills, it i.s quite possible, might be able to get grass at 
a lower price than we are getting or even hope to got. 

Mr. Kale .—Wo have been told that there is competition. 

Sir W. Carey .—Only from those sides of the country where the mills are. 
In order to stop that (;ompotition we have supplied ourselves with our own 
ba.sis in order to put a period on that. In the old way a lease was put up 
annually to tender, and competition year by year drove the price up cither 
between oursclvejj and other mills, or betw-cen our contractors and other con¬ 
tractors. That is why we took these stops. Now wo know that we are 
assured at any rate for a number of years of the full supply of grass at a 
certain figure. 

Mr. Kale ..—In which there will be no competition? 

Sir TV. Corey.- -No competition for ourselves. Wo supply oumelves; 
therefore the other mills will not compete with us for the same supplies of 
sahai. They will supply themselves from other fields. 

Afr. Kate .—Have you in auy way gone into the fields from which other 
old mills used to draw? AVhat I want to ascertain is whether they will have 
difficulty in getting their supplies boc^ausc you have assured yourselves of 
the supply. 

Sir IT'. Carey. —No, they have their own supply. What happens at tho 
present moment is that thuy sojiietimcs make contracts with our contractors 
and take grass from them. T don’t think they have any difficulty in getting 
their full supply. 

Mr. Kale.- Tho price has gone up. 

Sir TT’. Carry .—That is not our fault. Jt is the fault of general compe- 
.tition. , 

ilfr. Kale.- -Do you think that tho price at which you will be able to buy 
or tile old mills, as you call them, will be able to buy, will be a.reasonable 
price ? 

Sir Tl'. Carey .—We anticipate that the price will come down to two 
rupees a maund. , 

Mr. Kale .—Do you think that that is a reasonable price? Or do you 
think that you ought to be able to get below that? 

Sir TV. Carey. -Under pre.sent conditions T don’t think that we can get 
below that. 

Mr. Kale .—What was the pre-war price? ■ 

Sir IT'. Carey.—Us. 1-4-0 a maund. It is about the average rise in all 
other things. 


Ti. — Auxiliary. 

Prc-iident .—You have mentioned China clay both in the list of imported 
materials and in the list of articles mauufiictiired and purchased in India. 
Does the Indian China clay come from Scraikelu? 

Sir TT''. Care?/.—From Chaibasa, Chakradapnr. 

Pre.Hident .—What has been your experience of the China clay that is pro¬ 
duced in India? Has it given for satisfaction? 

Sir IT'. Corey.—As regards price it competes with tho Home clay. 

President .—Tho other paper making concerns said that its quality was 
not satisfactory. 

Sir TV. Carey .—Our experience has been that it has certain disadvant¬ 
ages as compared with the Home clay. It is not quite Boolean, but tho load¬ 
ing into the paper has been variously reported at being two or three per 
cent, more than what Englisli clay will carry in. Wo are at present engaged 
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in making a complete test as between English clay at to-day’s price and 
Indian clay at to-day’s contract price. Wo aro running a complete test in 
both Our mills to ascertain exactly which costs us least. 

President. —Meanwhile you are using both? 

Sir W. Carey. .Yes, but we used Indian clay exclusively at the time of 

war when we could not get English clay. It has been so far a matter of 
division of opinion among technical men whether it is good or bad as com¬ 
pared with the imported stuff. 

President. —’I’hen, you mention the acid that you use for the manufacture 
of paper. Is that sulphuric acid? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

President. —What other acid do you use? 

Sir W. Carey. — Hydro-chloric acid. That "is for bleaching. 

President. —Wliat is the alkali you use? 

Sir TY. Carey.- Either Magadi soda or imported soda ash or our own 
causticT which wo manufacture. 

President. —In answer to Question 37 (b) you have given the quantities 
of the various auxiliary raw materials which you require per ton of paper. 
1 don’t think that any other firm has given us that. The total comes to 
nearly -93 ton per ton of paper. I had no idea that the total amount of 
materials used was so high. 

Sir IV. Carey.- Wo probably use more because wo m.inufacture our own 
chemicals. 

Mr. Ginwala. —WTiat I want to find out is whether you really save very 
much money by having a chemical plant. Probably you do. But from tho 
figures you have given, 1 am not able to read them in such a way as to 
satisfy myself. 

Sir W. Carey. —We should be very glad to go into them in detail with 
;fou. 

Mr. Ginwala, —The principal tiring, I think, is the causticising plant. 

Sir IV. Carey. —We have an electrolytic bleaching and caustic manufactur¬ 
ing plant. ' ; 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you really save on that? Tho other people do not 
have any chemical plant. The question that arises is whether it is a saving 
or only a convenience. 

Sir TV. Carey. -It is a real saving, chiefly in chloride of lime. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From those figures I have not been able to see that it is 
so. 

Sir IV. Carey. —The chloride of lime is shipped, say, for eight months in a 
year and arrives here in a fairly decent condition, but it very quickly starts 
to deteriorate. During the hot weather, tho steamship companies won’t 
carry it and we have to stock enough to carry us through. Also during the 
rains deterioration takes place and the wastage is tremendous. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can say these are the chemicals that you manufacture. 
If you imported them it would coat you so much, wastage would be so much 
and something else would be so much. Here of course you have given your 
costa, but the items about wastage which would increase your costs are not 
given. 

Sir IV. Carey. —Sometimes when foreign bleach came to be used, instead 
of being 37 per cent, it was sometimes only 5 or 7 per cent. 

President. —Do you use Liverpool salt? 

Sir IV. Carey. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How is it different in properties for your purposes? 

Sir IV. Carey. —We tried to buy Indian salt, and we made an arrange¬ 
ment with the Madras Government to give us the salt duty free, but we- 
found we had to go so far beyond Cuttack down the Madras coast that it 
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was iinpnsaible to get salt at a competitive price. Then again, when we have 
bought the locally manufactured salt from the Madras Presidency, we have 
found the wastage uj) to 15 per cent, in dirt. We had to precipitate the 
<lirt out of the salt before wo could use it. 

yfr. (jinwnla. —Let me put it this way. It is a question of merely cost 
and not of quality? 

Sir 11’. Curry. —It is a question of cost. We have tried it. We have 
done our l)esl. At one time we Imd a scheme of making our own salt on the 
Cuttack co.ist, but we found that it would not work. As a matter of fact 
whenever other puoi)lu put up salt works, they wero killed by the imported 
salt. 

Mr. Gin\mlii. —With regard to lime are you favourably situated? 

Sir ir. Ciireij. —Yes. , 

Mr. Uinwcila. —Where do you got .your lime from? ' 

Sir IV. Carey. —From various suppliers; from Sylhet and TCalyanpur. 

Mr. (Jinwala. —These are at some distance? 

Sir IF. Carey. —They are all at some distance. 

Mr. Ginvala. —Do you use n considerable quantity of Indian clay? 

Sir 11'. Ccrey. —Yes. I may saj' that we .started using it during the war. 
Mr. frinira/o. What is tho difference in properties? 

Sir IF. Carey. —Chiefly colour. 

Mr. Cinu-ala. —It loads the paper all right? 

Sir IF. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it affect the colour of the paper? 

Sir IF. Carey. —The clay has not got the .same white colour when precipi¬ 
tated or whoa put into water. 

Mr. Gin\iuila, —What effect has it on the paper? 

Sir IF. Carey, —It brings the colour back after it is bleached, 

Mr. fi'iiiiru/o. -But for hadumi, for instance, it would not matter? 

Sir TF. Carey. —For that we should i)robably continue to use it. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —For different kinds of coloured paper, you can use it but 
not for white printing? 

Sir IF. Carey. —In the case of coloured paiiers; clay does not come to 
anything. 

Mr. Girhwaia. —What is the reason? 

Sir TF. Carey. —It is not every paper that has clay in it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then it is the average for all kinds of paper that you 
have given ? 

Sir W. Carey .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tho average may be misleading? 

Sir IF. Carey. Wo cun give you in detail if you like. 


ITT. Ii.ynouK. 

rrendent. —In answer to Qno.stion 42 you say that of the labour 40 per 
cent, is indigenous and 60 per cent, imported, very often from long distances. 
This is field labour. In which of your fields have you got to use imported 
labour most ? 

Sir IF. Carey .—In the Western Circle. 

rre.iident .—And in Nepal P 

Sir IF. Carey .—Not in Nepal. We have got Nepalese men to work these 
forests. Otherwise, W'e should not be able to get men. We are not allowed 
to go into the fields. They get men anyhow and they report they have as 
many as 15,000 men. 
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Pre.siihnt. —Tn the Western Circle, it is another handicap? 

Sir U’. Carey.- Quito so. Tint there is of eourse a proportion of local 
labour. 

Pre..iideuf. —Hut it is scanty? 

Sir IV'. Carey. —Yes. 

Pre..'<iilent, —Tn answer to Question 46, you say “ Since the factory was 
estalilisherl .a large number of trained men have been taught, father and 
son, and have become a recognised paper making labour force but still 
requiring e.xpert technical supervision. It is anticipated that this will always 
be the case liecanse the process of paper making is always undergoing 
improvements and alterations, and, therefore, there is need for men with 
European-trained modern technical knowledge.’' 1 take it that it docs not 
in the lea.5t follow that these European-trained men would be Europeans? 

Sir TV’. Carey. —No, it is only the knowledge. 

President. It is obvious that in any industry you must have men who 
are up-to-date. 

.Sir TV'. Crirey. —Yes, As a matter of fact wo have quite a number of men 
who had really learnt the trade, but they are not as a rule educated men. 

Pre.^ident. —You say in j’our nn.swcr to the previous question that the 
Titaghar Mills employ about 20 expert supervisors of various kinds. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

President. —That is 10 for each mill? 

Sir IV. Carey.- -About that. 

Pre..sident, —Can you tell us how the number of imported men you employ 
now compares with the number you employed, say, 10 or 20 years ago? 

Sir W. C.are.y. —Considerably less. 

Prc..sidcnt .—Is it less? 

Sir TV'. Carey. —Yes, 1 should tliink 6 or 7 men less. 

President. If you could give us figures for 1903, 1913 and 1923, it would 
be useful. 

Sir TV'. Carey. —Yes. As a matter of fact I find I have the figure here 
and wc have actually 16 men and not 20 men. , 7 

President .—Shall wo correct that figure? i 

Sir IT'. Carey. —Yes, 

President. —At the end of your reply to Question 46, j'ou say “ No 
apprentices have offered as yet on the technical side of papermaking in this 
country from among educated Indians.” 1 think that you have also said 
that you have not got any regular system of apprenticeship. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Wc have ii scheme but there was no enthusiasm on the 
part of educated Indians to take it up. I can tell you what we have. We 
have a nnmher of men in superior billets at the mills who have been trained, 
hut they are all uneducated men of the superior mistri type. Wo arc able 
to leave a great deal to them in the way of mechanical work. They do very 
ivcll. As I said, they bring their sons and teach them paper making. It has 
hccome a sort of regular caste and it is becoming a caste in India too. 
When the old mills at Uallf were shut down, some men came and joined us 
at Titaghur. They had learnt the paper trade pnd stuck to paper. Those 
men aie quite valuable, but they are all uneducated men, and the man who 
has not come forward a.s ycL is the educated man. These men are all right 
up to a point hut we still require educated men. 

President. —It is obvious that, if the higher technical supervision is to 
he done by Indians, you must get educated Indians. At what age do you 
consider it necessary that they should enter the works? 

Sir TV. Carey. —As j-ou know, what happens in English mills is that a 
boy goes in at the age of 14 or lo. He gains his practical experience llibrc. 
He actually learns how the grass is to be boiled and so on. f 
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President. —What arrnnKements are made for continuing his education, 
or docs his education stop at that point 

Sir Tl'. Carey. —Tie goes to a night school for his education. 

President. —You don’t regard it as desirable that his education should 
cense ? 

Sir IT’. Carey. No. Of course opportunities are given for technical 
trainiTig where they have .special cln-S-ses. The men who arc for years in.a 
mill and who do not wish to remain as machincmen or foremen, may rise to 
superior positions or become a chemist or something of tlTat sort. Tho 
papermaking chemist is n special trade. AVe have already trained Indians 
as papermaking chemists. They are educated men and they are doing very 
well. 

President. —They arc men who had a geiieral technical training.® 

Sir ir. Carey. —They came simply as chemists. 

President. —At what ago did they come!' 

Sir ir. Carey. —Al.oiit 25. One of them is a little older. Whenever we 
had hpnlications wo always entertained '.hem and the l.sst one came from the 
Dacca TTuiversity, hut the man never turned up when we olfered to take him 
on. At present, between the two mills, we have something like .50 men hold¬ 
ing what you may call superior jobs, who have been trained at the mills and 
who have made it tlieir life's work. 

President. -What is the iialarc of the appointments held by the sixteen 
Europeans ? 

Sir IT’. Carey. —Supervising heaters, boilers, machine house and so forth. 

President. —Take the boiler, for instance. Is there anvthing special about 
it? 

Sir 11’. Carey, —Very nnndi. 

President. —Would that require a special knowledge of the paper trade? 

Sir W. Carey. —Very miieh, Y’ou have to take your steam pressures. 
You can ma*ke or lose a tremcndoics lot of money. Then you have to watch 
your tirfie of boiling. You can spoil a three ton boil. Theso are actually 
digester houses for treatment of gmsa. 

Mr. Ginirula. —W’hat is the total wage bill of these IB experts? 

Sir ir. Carey. —Tt is Us. 8,700 a month. 

Mi'. (.1 inir<d<t.—Does it include allowances and everything? 

Sir ir. Carey. —Y’es. 

Mr. Cinwala.—Wso pii.ssage.s and i)rovidoiit fund? 

Sir ir. Carey. -They are given free quarters. Apart from free quarters 
they get the .same concessions as other men. Everybody gets free medical 
attendance, and so on. 

President. —Does that include everybody right up to the Manager? 

Sir IF. Carey. —Tt include.s the Manager and Assist.ant Manager. 

Mr. Ginwala. You have had these men all the time? 

Sir IF. Carey .—We had many, more at times. This is nnr present staff. 

I think that it is probably down at least by 6 or 7, 

Mr. Ginirula. —That is not much of a reduction in so many yeara. 

Sir TF. Carey. —It is very considerable when you look at the work they 
have got to do. 

Mr. Ginu-ala.—Tiet us suppose that you had .started in 1005. Tt is nearly 

20 years. Even then you cannot say that you havo indianised in the same 

proportion as Indians want the higher Public: Services to be Indianised. 

Sir IF. Carey.—Yo\i have got something like 50 men in the two mills who, 
20 or 25 years ago, knew nothing, iibsolulcly nothing. If you take this stalf 
and that staff, it is something like 75 per cent, in tlio last 20 years. These 
men here 25 years ago knew absolutely nothing. They were raw coolies. 
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Mr. Ginioaln,. —Thai may be so. People got more knowledge as they get 
older. Tf you have reduced the Euroiiean experts by 4 in the course of 20 
years, I soy th.ot that is not keeping pace with the Indianisation in the 
higher Public Services. 

Sir U'. Carey. —That is not our fault. It is the fault of the people who- 
have not come in. Wo aro out to buy brains every time. 

Mr. GinwaJa. —It depends very'much where j'ou look for the brains. 

Sir TT. Carey.- We aro out to buy the best brains. 

Mr. Ciiucalfl.—This question has assumed some importance nowadays. 
Your explanation is that j’ou don’t got the proper kind of Indians. 

Sir IP. Carey. —They have nptjcome forward. 

Mr. Ginwahl .—It is the same thing as your not getting them. 

Sir TF. Carey.—J don’t follow. 

Mr. Ginicala. —You say that Indians arc not easily available. 

Sir IF. Carey. —1 don’t think so far the paper industry is one which has 
attracted tho educated Indian. He has not shown any eagerness to go to 
tho mill and learn the trade as the m.on at Tlome does. 

Mr. Giiiirala. —Surely you don’t mean to say that it is less attractive- 
than the steel industry for the Indian.^ 

Sir IF. Carey. —Perhaps, it looks like it. 

Mr. Ginwnla. —Why should you think so? Tho conditions in tho paper 
industry are not so arduous. 

Sir IF. Carey. —People would not work 12 hours a day in tho steel 
industry. 

Mr. Ginwalo. —There is no 12 hours a day now. So far as hours and 
other things go, it iS the same in tho steel iudusti-y us in any other industry. 
In the steel industry, in some Departments, there arc only Indi.ms. Tf the 
steel manufacturers don’t find it difficult to get Indians why should you find 
it so? 

Sir TF, Carey. —We should be vciy pleased if you would send us the 
educated men. I 

Mr. Ginicala. —TVe have received a complaint from one Mr. Gopal. He 
has not been able to get into any of the paper mills. IVe do not actually 
know -B’hat his qualifications arc, but he certainly got an answer from practi¬ 
cally all tho mills. It amounted to this that he was not required. He 
applied to the TTengal Paper >]ills and then to tho Titaghur Mills. He alsa 
wrote to Meenakshi Paper Mills, Travancore. Tl»en he wrote to the Director 
of the Central TTureau of Tnform.-ition, Homo Department, Government of 
India, and to the Department of Industries, Government of India. He also 
wrote to the Director of Industries of Madras. 

Sir TF. f/'orBi/.—This is only the present generation. I think that wo 
must have trained 20 or 30 men. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He is apparently a better class Indian. 

Presidenf. —Wo do not know whether this man was snitahle. 

Sir TT . Carey. —Yes. Personally, as T said, I should recommend that any 
educated Indian who wished to learn papermaking, apart from tho -technical 
sido, shouhl he willing to go and learn papermaking from the start at the- 
mills as it is done in other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon say that in England a bq^- of 14 or 15 goes into the 
mill. \ou cannot sas" that he is a very highly eduented ninn. 

Sir TF. Carey. —He is not. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then why do you insist upon having an educated Indian? 

Sir TF. Durei/.—Every one knows that we have made the best of what wo 
have got. 

Mr. Ginwala. l;ou cannot have it both “ways. You cannot have a very- 
young man and at tho same time have a verj' educated man. 
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Sir 17- Carey.- is no use having a man at 24 ami expecting him to 
learn papermaking unless he is prepared to stay for a number of years at 
the mills. He will never learn p.Hpermaking in any other way. For instance, 
a boy of 13 started his nork at a papenniil. He learnt for seven years, 
practically, until he was 21. He then took two or three years training at a 
technical school and learnt the higher side of papermaking. Tic then 
became an Assistant Manager aiid learnt the higher side of management. 
Hy the Lime he was 35, he was ready to take up a big job. 

Mr. (limmla .—I will say this much : that in the light of what yo\i say, 
so far as India is concerned, there is no chance of an Indian learning this 
trade. If a boy goes to you at 14 or 15, you will say that ho is not educated 
enough. If ho goes to you at 2.5, you will say that he is too old. 

Sir TV. CiLie.y .—Alay I explain? There arp lots of men in the English 
paper mills who go in at about 14 or 15. They never become anything clso 
but foremen, .ss the men out here, in charge of various sections of tho mill. 
That is all. They never become .superior men at all. There is no reason 
why that boy should not eomo in at an early age and learn practical experi¬ 
ence and get the technical tr.siriing either here nr in Europe. Wo .should 
only be too pleased. 

Pri-.iide.nt .—Have you ever discussed this question with the educational 
peo])le in Bengal? 

Sir IT'. Carey. —The ether day 1 had an application from tho Dacca 
University to take in a young fellow who had just linished his technical side, 
hut that had nothing to do with paper. We gave him an opportunity. We 
do not know what happened to him. He first came up to Calcutta and he 
got ill before ho joined us and since then he seems to have disappeared. 
There was an opportunity which we offered. I am quite prepared to do tho 
same to-day hut, as I say, to he really a fir.st class pa^icr manufacturer, to 
be able to take charge of a mill as a mill Manager, a man must learn practi¬ 
cally first and then take his technical training. 

Mr. (rinieala ,—What is there in this industry which requires so much 
preliminary knowledge and so long a training? 

Sir vr. Carey. —Either he is a Papermaker or he is not. 

^^l, (linicala .—What is there in the industry that makes it so? What is 
the personal experience intended to teach that man. Take the open-hearth 
practice in steel-making, There wo are told that it does not matter how 
much theoretical knowledge you have, the eye has got to be trained. You 
have got to see at a temperature of 2,000° as to what is happening inside tho 
furn.ace. That we can understand. What is there in your business corres¬ 
ponding to this which cannot he learnt without very long training and ex¬ 
perience ? 

Sir W. Carey. —There it is the eye and here it is the feel. I cannot 
do it but I have seen men doing it. Y'ou have got to put your hand in 
that pulp and know what .von are making. It is just like cooking and it 
has got to be learnt. Believe me, it is not that we hold hack in any way. 
It is simply this, that the men whom you seem to be speaking about have 
not come forward in any number to be trained. 

Mr. Gitui-nhi .—If an Indian is always told that he cannot learn this 
except from father to son, except by being educated and beginning at 15, 
by attending 12 hours a day and for 15 years, be is not likely to come in. 

Sir W. Carey .—How otherwise do you suggest that wo should make it 
■easy for him? 

Mr. Ginwala .—I do not see why you should nut bo able to get more 
Indians. 

Sir ir. Carey .—Suppose wc take the University trained man at the age 
of 22 or 23 and put him on to the mill to learn the job. 1 very much doubt 
if he will ho willing to do the work that these men do—I mean the work 
■of superior mistris, but hey have got to go through that: If they wish 
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±0 become manager:! of paper mills, they have got to do it. If you get 
a nice typo of j’ouiigstcr I think it is very likely that he would do tliat. 

Air Qinv:ala. —That is the thing that an Indian is told in practically 
icvcrything. Wo hoar that in connection with the Army, we hear the same 
■thing about the Civil Service and in everything else. It is very hard to 
■believe that this difKcnlty is in.superable. 

Sir Care.n. —If you can sup^est any way round? 

Mr. Ginvuda. —As an Indian I am tolling you the case of an Indian. 

Sir U'. (.'arey.—I shall bo glad to do what we can. There aro two 
alternatives : give him his practical training and then give him technical 
training. Then I think, ns .von suggest, there is a chance of making him 
a first class paper maker if he is an intelligent m.nn. There is the alter¬ 
native. Take the I.lriiversit 3 ' trained man. I do not think .voii can make 
him ans’thiiig more than a technical paper maker. I do not think lie will 
■ever be able to manage a paper mill. I cannot describe the tlistinction 
■any better. Wc have Kuropcans in our own mill. One of them is a paper 
maker ; another man is not a paper maker. 

Mr. Kalf. —You gave certain figures of the Indians employed in the 
superior sorvw*. 1 want to know how man.y Indians there are of the same 
:Btatus, of the same calibre and capacity as the lb Europeans, because the 
men you mentioned were drawn from the sons of workmen. I want to 
know whether the 16 Europeans are the only men of that status. How 
many Indians are there occupying the same status as Europeans? 

Sir IT. Carey. —You mean in respect of pay? 

Mr. Kale. —Pay and also the kind of work they do. 

Sir IV. Carey. —Actually none. 

Air. Kale. —That is an important point. You tell us there are so many 
Indians, but practically there are no Indians of that status. 

Sir TV. Carey. —These are all foremen; the Europeans are all supervisors 
brought out to supervise these workmen. 

Mr. Kale. —I wanted'to know how many supervisors there are among 
Indians. 

Sir TV. Carey. —You maj' call them supervisors but they are foremen. 
As a matter of fatrt there arc electrical plant foremen. There aro six 
foremen at tlio digester house, four foremen at the breater house and 10 
foremen in the machine house. These arc on double shifts. 

Air. Kale. —Hut the Indians have not risen above the position of fore¬ 
man. That is my point. As Mr. Ginwala put it, after 2.5 years you have 
not been able to train men for the work of supervisors. 

Sir TV. Carey. —These arc drawn from Home mills for a short period and 
sent Home again. 

Mr. Kale. —You cannot aflford to continue like that. You must ultimately 
have Indians to do it, and 3 ’ou should have made at least some progress. 

Sir IV. Carey. —We have made considerable progress; we have got 60 
men. 

Mr. Kale. —That is a difl'eront point cntirel.v. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Wa have got one man on Rs. 250, Assistant Engineer on 
R.s. 290, a man in the power house on Rs. 260, and one Chemist. We have 
replaced four Europeans by Indians. 

Mr. Kale. —All that one can say is that you have just made a beginning. 

Sir XT'. Carey. —Some of these have been employed for some time—for 
tho last four or five years. 

Air. Kale. —You referred t<i glass blowing as an instance and said that 
special aptitude .and special qualifications were necessary for that. Perhaps 
3 ’OU are aware there aro certain glass works here in India which are entirely 
run by Indians. I know particular glass works which are entirely run by 
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Indi»iis, and there they find no difUoulty, and those glass blowers were not 
born to the trade. They picked it up. 

Sir W. Carey. —Perhaps it is a little bit easier than paper making. I 
do not know. 

Mr. Kale. —As you gave that illustration T had to tell you that in glass 
blowing Indians have been trained without difficulty. Suppose an educated 
man comes to your mills and wants to get .opprenticed and is prepared to 
be bound to work for a given period. AVhat facilities are you prepared to 
give him? You say there are no Indians coming forward. 1 know how 
anxious ihey are to enter into faotorie-s, and 1 know also what difficulty they 
have to encounter in getting into a factory. 

Sir W. Carey. —Could you tell me what sort of facilitie.s tlie 5 ' would 
expect? 

Mr. Kale. —They would expect during the jjeriocl of appreulic:esliip some 
salary, to begin with. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yea. 

Mr. Kale. —Cnle-ss you are prepared to pay them somothing it is impos¬ 
sible for them to get into it. 

Sir IV. Carey. —TVhat sort of salary do you expect them to get? There are 
apprentices in other industiie.s. We can give anything to start w'ith from 
lls. ■'15 to Us. 50 a mouth. 

Mr. Kale. —They would like to know naturally what is the wage, what 
you would give them and what position they would be called upon to 
occupy after they have finished their apprenticeship. 

Sir TV. Carey. —One point would be that of quarters. Of course in mills 
15 to 25 miles distaut from Calcutta it would be very difficult. 

Mr. Kale. —You will have to supply them with quarters. 

Sir TV. Care]/.—Educated men, what else will they require? 

Mr. Kale. —From what T know of the ambition of students i think i can 
guarantee to supply you students provided you tian give them reasonable 
facilities in the way of training, fmincdiately they come^ into the works 
they cannot begin to earn? 

Sir TT'. Carey. —That is of coxirse one of the difficulties. 

Mr, Kale. —There is .n feeling that there is a sort of a prejudice against 
educated Indians in the minds of employers, whether Europe.aii or Indian, 
and they do little for training apprentices. A fow' years ago an enquiry 
was made into this question and in the report wc find that cmplo 3 'er after 
employer complained agaiii.st apprenticeship of educated Indians. On 
behalf of educated Indians 1 must say that this prejudice is to some extent 
at least ill-founded. At the present moment in any case these young men 
are quite willing to go into industrial works. 

Sir IT'. Carey.very much depends, I think, on the attitude of the 
man himself. If he is willing to go in and work aiid not to bo so very 
particular about this, that and other Uiing.s, men of that type .should have 
no difficulty now-a-dtiys to get on quite well, because managers of mills 
and others understand the fiosition very well and are always willing to 
help, 

Mr. Kale. —It is necessary also that the.so young men should know in 
one waj' or another that, provided they are prepared to undergo a courser 
of apprenticeship, they will have the doors open in factories. 'These young 
men Jo not know and consequently they do not approach you. 'The right 
type of Indian does not (s)iiic l)C<;auso he docs not expect facilities. So 
somothing will have to be done to let them know that opportunities will 
bo given to them provided they come prepared to undergo the training. Do- 
you think it is not necessary to do something of that kind? 

Sir H'. Carey. —We have -come to the alternatives put by Mr. Ginwala 
whether we should take up youngsters or take educated men. 
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Mr. Kale. —Thcro are two classeH of people who will come to you. The 
first class will be those who do not come from families which are educated. 
It is from this c;lass that you may get boys of 14 or 15 and they won’t 
rise higher than j-our foremen; and the other type you will get from 
middle class families who will come with education, technical education or 
scientific education, whatever you want as the qualification necessary for 
your work, and they will bo people of the right Ij’pe for being trained to 
occupy higher positions. 

Sir U’. Care.y. —Kxactly in the same way as they have done in the coal 
fields. I do not see any reason why this should not be done. 

Mr. Kale. —When certain students go out to foreign countries to learn 
paper manufacture the difficulty before them is that, unless they have 
had some experience of paper making in India, there is no use going to 
foreign countries, and that is the .sort of difficulty in their way, so that 
when they return they find there is no opening for them. 

Sir IT', darey. —Is there any suggestion you can make? Supposing we 
take a man and train him enough for two or three years to enable him 
to go to such a technical college abroad or to the. nulls anywhere, Japan, 
America, Sweden, Germany and so on—there are lots of countries where 
you can get ]iractic.al training—is there any reasonable hope that he would 
'come back to the mill where he first got his training in India? 

Mr. Kale.. —I think you can bind him. 

Sir U^. Carey. —Naturally one would be desirous. T am not speaking 
from the point of view of the present Indian mills. It is ordinary business. 
Unless one is going to get some benefit, a manufacturer will think twice 
before he takes him. 

Mr. (rin'icn/rt.—It is done by Government in .some departments. 

l^re.iidr.nl. —Government in the long run will benefit whether the officer 
eventnally enters Government service nr not. lint Titaghnr and the other 
mills are not in the same position as Government. 

Mr. Kale. —Some Indian States have done it. 

Mr. (liiurnla, .It cun l)e done legally. A man may be quite shameless 

and be may not care two pence for agreements, but ordinarily the educat¬ 
ed man feels himself bound by them. 

Mr. Kale. —Some States in India liavc done it. They have given 
schohsrsliips and they make it a condition that on return the students 
must serve the State for five years. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That would remove a great difficulty from the business 
point of view. 

Mr. Kale. —Then in answer to Qne.stioji 51 yon say “ Generally speaking 
it takes from 2 to 5 men to do the work of one man in Europe ” Can yon 
give us a comparison of the wages? 

Sir IT'. Carey. —Three men at Moine, total wages- Its. 840-0-0 a month, to 
do the work of 11 men here doing the same work at a cost of R.s. 1,000. 

Mr. Ginvala. —The difference is Rs. 160 a month only. 

Sir R’. Carey, —That is at full working. At one time two me.n ran 
the machine and it takes five men now and there is double shift. That is 
taking the average wages of to-day—for the month of June—in our 
mills. 

Mr. Gina>ala. —Are these 11 all Indians or Europeans? 

Sir TF. Carey. —There is the. necessary proportion of Europeans. 

Mr. Ginicaln. —How many Indians are equal to how many Europeans? 

Sir W. Care.y. —One Englishman supervises two machines: the rest is 
all Indian wages. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take half a European; how much does he get? 

Sir IF. Care.y. —Rs. 300 a month. 
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3/7*. Ginwala. So th&t it is the difference in the European wages that 
actually make the difference in the cost of labour.*’ 

Mr. Kale. —So that the elEcieney of Indian labour is not lower than 
that of Kiiglish labour from the point of view of cost? 

kS'ir W. Carey. —The difficulty is that they are not regular in attendance. 

Mr. Kale. —If they do not attend they get no wages. 

Sir ir. Carey. —Regularity of attendance is one of the main things that 
we have to keep in view. Even among those men, if a European suffers 
from^ an accident and goes to the hospital, his particular machine does not 
run in the same way as when ho, is looking after it. 

Mr. Kale. —1 was just reading about wages in paper mills in America. 
There I found the average montldy wage is about Rs. 300 a month while 
in your factory it is Rs. .300 a year so that that means a ratio of 1 to 12 
between the two. The American wage is $25 to $28 a week for men and 
$10 for women. That works out to Rs. 3(X) a month and .vour average cost 
is Rs. 300 a year. If you take skilled labour alone the ratio will be 
5 t<i 1. 

Sir IV’. Carey. —Do j*ou moan to saj' one American in your opinion is 
equivalent to 5 Indians ajid vice rei*.Kt? I should not like to say so. Of 
course wages in America arc very high in a certain sense. 

President. —It is common knowledge that in .America factories aro* 
organia^ so a.s to get the mascimum output per man. It is not so much 
a question of efficiency in the ordinary sense, but of the effectiveness of 
labour. 

Mr. Kale. —Has the efficienc.v of the machinery anything to do with it? 
Is the mechaniiial efficiency of Europe bettor than yours? 

Sir IV’. Carey. —T think it i.s high in Europe, because they have their 
own machine .shop.s suited to the trade. Here w'o have got to get it done 
in some worksliop who does not know the work as well. 

Mr. Kale. —’That explains to some o-stent why the European labour is 
able to produce more? 

Sir IV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. -Tf you place inefficient machinery in the hands of the 
Indian workmen, his productive caijacit.y is hound to be lower so that the- 
suiieriority of machinery may have something to do with it.** 

Sir TV'. Cfirey. —As far ns that goes the Indian mills havo done their 
very best to bring their machinery up to a point where the Indian work¬ 
man has every opportunity. In fact we have brought our m.*>cliineR to a 
point where we can dispense with a large number nf labour giving more 
opportunity to those who aro left. 

TV.— PowEn (iNci.rDiNo Fuel). 

Vresident. —In answer to Question 53 you say that your cost per unit 
of power is (3 pies ? 

Sir TT'. Carey. —The paper mill load is a very good load; it works 24 
hours. 

President. —In answer to Question 56 you say “ The total quantity of 
fuel per unit of paper is 5.6 per ton of finished paper, including manu¬ 
facture of chemicals, soda recovery, filtration and pulp-making.” Is that 
what you actually worked to during tho last year? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yos. 

President. —How does it compare with tho practice in AVestern countries? 
W’^ould that he regarded as high figure? 

Sir TV^. Carey. —Of course, as I .say, this includes the manufacture of 
chemicals, soda recovery, filtration and pulp-making. The English mills' 
certainly do not have pulp-making and a groat number of them have not 
got filtration or to manufacture thoir own chemicals. But making allow- 
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ance for that I Lshoiild say it is a reasonable figure, also bearing in mind 
the fact that Indian eoal is 10 to 16 per cent, loss in calorific value than 
English coal. 

President. —Have you made any calculations as to the amount of coal 
required for the manufacture of chemicals? Tf it were eliminated, to 
what extent would it reduce the quantity of coal per unit of paper? 

Sir TT. Carey. —No, because we stopped getting out these figures owing 
to the reconstruction of the jilaiit. 

President. —What I was thinking of was that it is necessary to eliminate 
that in order to compare with the other paper mills in India. 

Sir 11’. Carey. —Yes. 

President. —Tlie Hengal Paper Mills, I think, gave us a figure of 6i tons, 
of coal per ton of paper. 

Sir ir. Carey. —Taken hy itself one mill should require 6i tons. That 
includes pulp-making. * 

President. —Then I think you said something this morning to whnt extent 
electric power can bo substituted for fuel in the manufacture of paper. 
Is it possible to put any figure on that. When you give us a figure of a 
little more than 2 tons that would be required per ton of pulp, do you 
mean that you will require that amount of coal if you were making full 
use of hydro-clectrie power? 

Sir IT. Carey. —Hydro-electric power would not be used for boiling and 
drying. 

President. —In the subsequent processes how far? 

Sir If. Carey. —All the other processes are clcctically driven. 

President. —To make a tou of pulp you require 2 tons of coal or its 
equivalent in some other fuel and this cannot be replaced by hydro-electric- 
power ? 

Sir Tf. Carey. —That is so. 

President. —For the remainder of the process of making paper to what 
extent can you use electric power and to what extent must you have 
fuel? 

Sir If. Carey. I think with the exception of sizing wc can use electris 
power for everything else. T may say 2\ tons as against 41 tons. 

Mr. (Tinivala. —What we were told was that, so far as TJaper making was 
concerned, electric power was not as economical as steam power: is there 
something iii that? 

Sir If. Carey. —1 should aiot su.y so. 

Mr. Qinicala. —And they said that therefore it would not he economical to 
substitute electric power for steam in paper making. 

Sir Tf. Carey. —I have never seen any real cnu.se to regret electrifying 
our No. I ^Till. The whole of the Titaghur Mill is electrically driven. 

Mr. Cinn-ala. —Except for drying, I take It? 

Sir TT’. Carey. —Except for boiling and drying. 

Ml'. Ginwalu .—For that 3 ’on have to use steam? 

Sir If. Carey. — Yes. 

Mr. Oiniralu. But the other witnesses said that you could not altoge¬ 
ther dispense with steam power for driving purposes. Your experience' 
shows that j-ou have not found any difficulty so far? 

Sir If. Carey. —I think we would be safe in saying that we do not 
anticipate any difficultj’. 

Mr. (linumla. —That is an important thing. If a paper mill was to hr. 
started in a place where coal was not available in large quantities but 
where electricity was available - — 

Sir Tf. 'iarey. —I think 7uodern paper mill practice has been brought to 
a inteh where we need never have any fear whatever. 
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Mr. Ginwolu.- -Ta]i6 tlie pulp part. TliPre ynu said you would require 
■about 2 Lous of coal. Ta there any possibility of iliminating that? Cai 
you boil your mixture electrically? 

Sir IV. Ciirey. —That 1 have heard of, but it is very expensive. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the ease of Malabar, or take even Burma or the 
Araknii where the difficulty of obtainiiif; coal fuel is gre-at. The ques¬ 
tion arises whether the very good raw materials they prossess can be 
■utilisscd by the creation of hydro-clcctric power. 

Sir TV. Care.]/. —If you have a decent water fall for generating hydro- 
■electricily you need not use fuel. This is done all over Sweden. 

1‘Tesident.- You mean the whole process is done by electricity? 

Sir TV. Carp.y. —Xu, they have coal or fire wood. 

Mr. Ginwnla. —Do you know whether for boiling purposes they can use 
■electricity ?^ 

Sir IV. Curri/. -1 am sorry 1 cannot tell but the firm of Bovings Limited, 
will te.ll you. They arc Swedish people and they have an Office in Calcutta. 
I have heard that it can be diuic, but it is expensive. 

Mr. Giiiirrilii. —You u.se pretty nearly the best quality of coal? 

Sir TV. (.'arpy.-—yot now. In Ivankinara we have Lancashire boilers 
where we have to use good (;oal. In the other mill we have up-to-dato 
steam boilers plant where we can use anything. 

Mr. Ginwaln. - How does it work out on average? 

Sir TV. Cnrcy. —Rs. TO to 14 a ton. 

Mr, Ginuala. —That does not give us an idea as to the average. 

Sir TV. Cai'ci/.- -You can say that for the current year it is lower still. 

Mr. Ginxvala. —Vou mean in ono place it is 10 and in the other 14? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. You can take it on an average as Rs. 12 I)etween 
the two mills. 

Continued on the 24th July. 

V.—Mabkf.t. 

President.- -In answer to Question 63 you say “ The market for the 
Indian mills is the whole of Indiu, almost without exception, including 
Burma.” Well, wh.al would he useful lor us to know, I think, is the 
quantity of your paper that you sell in the various markets, at any rate 
for each 7 jlacc where you soil, as much as 5 per cent, of your output. 


Sir TV. Garey. —We have it in this way— 

Approximate sales in different markets:— ppj. 

Delhi and the Pun jnb. 10 

Calcutta . . . . . . . . . .2.3 

Bombay .......... 6 

South India ......... 5 

Burma . o 

Uni-ted Provinces ........ 2 

General inofussil . , . . . . .11 

Government & Railway.s (including Provincial Govern¬ 
ments) .......... .38 

President .—Is that for one year or is that an average? 


Sir TV. Carey. —That is the average over a certain number of years. 
President. —As regards the prices at which you sell up-country, are they 
practically the same as in other parts or do you realize a higher price? 

Sir TV. Carey. —I think we may say that they aro more or less the 

«amB. 
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President. —That is unusual. Take the other important industries that 
we are investigating e.ff., cement. The prioe of cement is by no means the 
same up-country as in the ports. The price varies according to the distance 
from the place of manufacture. 

Sir W. Carey. —In paper freight is to some extent, or rather to a much 
less extent, a consideration because of its comparatively small bulk. With 
a bulky trade you have to take that into consideration. 

President. —You have given us some freights later on that may amount 
to as much as half an anna per pound. If the price of paper is not higher 
up-country than it is in Calcutta, it means that what you actually receive 
for your paper may be as much as half an anna less per pound. 

Sir W. Carey. —That is so. That is by reason of the competition from 
ports of imported paper. 

President. —You don’t have this phenomenon in other industries where 
‘there is similar competition. 

Sir W. Carey. —That is one of the reasons why we desire, as far as pos- 
•sible, to exclude these foreign papers. They are prepared to sell at rates 
up-country at which we are compelled to compete. 

President. —am afraid I don’t see why, if they can afford to accept a 
certain sum up-country, why they cannot accept an even smaller sum at the 
ports ? 

Sir W. Carey. —don’t quite know how far it still exists, but that was 
■one of the many points before the war that the German paper people made 
■a very strong set at. Their commercial intelligence collected the rates all 
over India, and they so arranged that the exporter of the paper from the 
'Continent^ should give him assistance, and I take it that he was able to 
put down* at level rates at all up-country markets. I don’t know if that 
still continues b\it the fact is there. 

President. —That is hardly the point. The point is why are you selling 
at the same price up-country? 

Sir W. Carey. —Of course our motive is to get orders. 

President. —^It is very peculiar that it should happen in this one trade; 

I have never heard of it in any other trade. Let me take concrete figures.- 
If the price is 4 annas a pound to the consumer both in Delhi and in 
Domhay, what it means is that the manufacture in Europe is receiving for 
the paper he sells in Bombay 4 annas less sea freight. For what he sells 
in Delhi he is receiving only 3 annas 8 pies less sea freight. If he is content 
to accept 3 annas 8 pies in Delhi,, why is be not content to get that in 
Bombay ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —It is not the consumer who is receiving the paper in Delhi 

but the wholesale importer who imports the paper from Bombay, or 

Karachi in the case of Lahore. The cost is 3 annas 8 pies per pound at 

port, and then he has to pay his freight at 4 pies per pound, so that he 

gets it at 4 annas a pound whereas the man in Bombay or Karachi gets 
the same paper at 3 annas 8 pies per pound. 

President. —Then the prices are not the same up-country as they are at 
-the ports ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —They are not the same for foreign paper, but they can buy 
more easily at lower rates from tlie continental supplier than they can from 
us. 

President. —I gather that the freight from the ports to up-country 
•stations is not passed on to the consumer—meaning by consumer the person 
who buys from yon. 

Mr. Bellamy. —As regards Delhi and Lahore markets there is a difference 
in price between the prices prevailing in these markets and the Bombay 
■and Karachi markets, the difference in price representing the actual railway 
freight. 

J*resident. —Don’t you get the benefit of that difference? 
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Mr. Be.llamy.-T-No, because if we got the benefit of that difference on 
the price we must ciiarge in Calcutta, it would mean that our price in 
Delhi and Lahore w'ould have to go up still further. We are now charging 
against 4 annas a iiound 4 annas 4 pies or 4 annas 3 pie.s. Thprofore we 
should have to add our railway freight again which would bring that figure 
to 4 annas 6 pic.s making the price impossible to sell at. 

rrenident. —That must imply tliat the price that you are getting up- 
country is the normal prioe, then by some means you must be able to got 
a better prico in Calcutta or Bombay. 

Mr. Bellamy. —In Bombay we sell only G per ireiit. We get a very 
much lower price in Bombay than we do in Calcutta. In pl.aoes like 
Madras and Bombay we have to soil at very much lower prices whicli mean 
a loss to us, but which we have to sell at in order to dispn.se of the unsold 
output ill face of the low rates of foreign paper at those ports and i.ir 
distance from them. 

Pre.ndent. —In your own market, so to speak—in Calcutta, where you have 
been dealing with people for a number of years, one can understand that 
you might bo able to get a more favourable price. What I am trying to 
get at is that I should have imagined that the price you would receive iti 
Delhi should be higher tliau the price you would have got in Bombay. 

Mr. BeUamy. —Naturally it is so as regards Bombay but not iu Calcutta. 

President. —Then it is not a fact that the prices are the same in all 
parts of India? I am putting the question liecuuse the Bengal Paper Mills 
people definitely said that it was. 

Afr. Bellamy. —It may be true as far as the Bengal Paper Mills arc 
concerned. Their output is a small one and I think they confine their 
sales more or less to Calcutta and up-country markets us far as Delhi. They 
do not look for a market in cheap centres like Bombay and Madras as we 
do; Our prices must come down in those markets. 

Mr. Oinwala.~Au Bombay I take it j'ou get something like the import 
price or something below it? 

Mr. Bellamy. —We get about the import price. Wc liave had no advan¬ 
tage at Bombay. We cannot aiford to sell below. Our price is invariably 
higher by a shade. 

Mr. Ginv.-ala. —Is not that rather a defect in the market? 

Mr. Bellamy. —As a matter of fact, we always cover ourselves in .selling 
in Bombay. We will not sell in Bombay at a gresiter difference in price 
than the Delhi price less the Railway freight, so that paper sold in Bombay 
cannot come back and compete with us in Delhi. 

Mr. Cinu-nla. —You are not getting the same price. You are getting a 
higher price. We are arguing in a circle. 

Mr. Bellamy. —AVe get one price for the whole of North India with tho 
exception of Bombay, but iuehiding Calcutta. 

Mr. Ilinwala. —J know that there are some trading Corporations who 
stipulate ‘ you shall not get our product if you are going to send it 
bevond n certain place.’ According to your own estimate you are able to 
do it. But .vou can only do it by charging a price which would make it 
unremunerative for them to send your goods be.vond the ports. But then 
in that case .you won't get a market in Bombay. Yon will be selling at 
a considerably higher price than the import price. 

Sir ir. Carey. —Tho market is very much smaller for us than we should' 
like it to be. We are at the present time taking all possible steps in each 
of these markets with a special staff to see what we can do to improve the 
situation. 

Mr. Ginii'ula. —What I cannot sec is: why should you not give the 
benefit of that reduction in price to your consumer in the interior rather 
than to tho Bombay man? Yon arc not developing your market 
in the interior as you might be doing. You sell at a great sacrifice- 
in Bombay. Supposing, instead of sacrificing in Bombay', you givq the 
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benefit of that to your loustomer in the interior, Delhi or Lahore, or any 
other place, you stand a good change of getting a belter market. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Xo, ive would not get any iiicTea.se there. The size of 
the market up-country would not allow of the expansion, it in the 
Ports where wo lose the business. 

Mr. Giniralti. —You will bo able to cheapen it and cdieapness must tell 
in the long run. 

President. —1 think that your meaning is this, is it not, that the reduc¬ 
tion that you would bo able to effect in the price in the up-country markets 
by abandoning your Bombay sales which amount to 6 per c«nt. of your 
output would be so small that it would not appreciably affect your sales 
in the up-country markets? 

Sir^W. Carey. —^^'es. That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the case of Burma. Why do you want to go to such 
far off markets? Instead of sacrificing your goods at those distant markets, 
you may develop your own market which is much nearer your factory. 

Sir TV. Carey. —I can only submit that we have a special sales organi¬ 
sation in Delhi, in the Puujab for three years, and with tho whole sales 
organisation that we have at tho ports as well we arc not able to do much 
by reason of competition from abroad. That is actually the fact. It is not 
that we over-look these markets. We are taking special measures in each 
market at the present time to improve our sales. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What seems to me is that you are trying to keep tho easier 
market even at a sacrifioe. 

Sir W. Carey. —am afraid I cannot allow that because we are now 
specially studying each market right throughout the country particularly 
with tho special staff, and on the information we are I’ccoiving weekly from 
eafdi market wo have to fix the best W'e can. Even so we are working at 
1,200 tons a mouth as against a possible 1,600—1,600 tons a month. 

President. —You mention that you have a certain advantage in freight rates 
up-country as compared w'ith tho imi)orter, but is there anything in the 
railway rates whitih would prevent the importer from getting the same con¬ 
cession under the ssme conditions? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Ye.s, these concessions apply only to paper dc-spatebed from 
the statioics where our mills are situated. For ihstance, if wo despatjJi our 
paper from Calcutta, that is Howrah, we should have to pay the same rate 
as the importer, but if we despatch from Titaghur or Kankiuara w'b get these 
concessions. 

President. —It is only from stations beside your own mills? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, and stations beside otlier mills. 

President. —Is this an arrangement which has been going on for a long 
time? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Xo, it is only a recent arrangement. 

President.—Then you say " These concessions arc also not general but only 
to a few large up-country .stations.” I take it that in practice it does not 
make much difference. ■ To smaller stations you really have to send smaller 
consignments. 

Sir TV. Carey. —As a matter of fact small consignments have no concessions 
at all. 

President. —.But still you get the benefit of these concessions to the extent 
of about 76 per cent, of your up-country .sales. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is right. 

VI.— Forkigx Competition. 

President. —Then, you have given us the rates to various places up-country 
in answer to Question 82. Of course when tho imiiorted paper roaches the 
destination by a different route, it is a different issue. You are answering 
the question from a rather different point of view. It Is really Titaghur to 
Delhi and Titaghur to Lahore. You have a substantial advantage as far as 

s 2 
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Delhi is coscemed over the importer, whereas in the matter of freight to 
Allahabad, the advantage you have over the importer is only ‘02 pie. 

Mt. Bellamy, —The difEeronce which wc have to meet in price is approxi¬ 
mately 4 pies per lb. 

President .—I am not saying that it amounts to anything very much. 
It is appreciable to Delhi but as to Allahabad it i.s very small indeed. 

Mr, Bellamy .—That is so. 

President .—In answer to Question 72, you say that imported wood pulp will 
be required always for the manufacture of certain qualities of paper, and that 
bamboo might under certain conditions in time replace this to some extent. 
What we were told by the Indian Paper Pulp Co. people was that, putting 
.aside the cpiostion of mechanical wood pulp, bamboo pulp would replace 
imported wood pulp for all purposes. 

Sir TV. Carey .—Yes, some papermokers do agree. 

President. —That is not your view? 

Sir IV. Carey .—We have had varying opinions on that subject. I believe 
that it is quite possible. 

President .—Have you a definite view on that point or not? 

Sir TV. Carey .—We ahould be prepared to use bamboo pulp oursulvea. 

President .—This answer as it stands in the paper is hardly consistent with 
what yon eventually say in supporting a proposal for a duty on imported pulp. 

Sir TV. Carey .—There has been a difference of opinion, as there muat be on 
any comparatively new thing, between paparmakers. Wo ourselves on the 
best advice that we have received up-to-date would be prepared to use bamboo 
pulp in placo of wood pulp. 

President. —^Have you actually experimented with it in the sense of saying 
whether it would do the work or wood pulp? 

Sir. TV. Carey.—"Wo have used many hundred tons of bamboo pulp ourselves. 

President.'—Could you use it for all the various purposes for which you 
would use wood pulp? 

Sir TV. Carey .—For most of them. 

President .—Those experiments form the basis of your view? 

Sir TV, Carey .—It can be utilised in place of wood pulp. 

President. —But is it equally good? 

Sir TV. Carey .—With equal confidence it con be used. 

Mr. Oinwala .—As regards your answer to Question 67, there is rather a 
difficult question involved in this. It is obvious that the Indian newspapers— 
the bigger ones at any rate—cannot afford to buy your paper; nor can your 
paper be used for the ordinary kind of cheap things like hand bills that nobody 
cares to preserve, and things like that. They arc made chiefly out of mecha¬ 
nical wood pulp, and the Indian consumer as you know cannot afford to pay 
beyond a certain point. If wo were to exclude newsprint from our recommenda¬ 
tions, do you think the chances are that some of this paper might be used 
for other purposes? 

Sir TV. Carey .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—But if we did not exclude newsprint, you would raise simply 
the price of an article without your really gutting any benefit out of it. 

Sir W. Carey .—^With regard to the newspapers which import mechanical 
pulp paper for their printing, their consumption is fairly well known. Would 
there bo any difficulty in giving them special licenses to import their require¬ 
ments of mechanical wood paper ? 

Mr. Oinwala.- —I do not know. T want you to toll us. 

Sir TV. Carey .—We are of opinion that there would bo no difficulty. 

Mr. Oinwala .—What about the small newspapers which live from hand to 
mouth? The small consumer gets the quantity that he requires from the 
bsitar. 
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President. —I should like to have your opinion on this point. It is not 
only a case of direct importers. It is ^o a case of smaller netvspapers which 
buy from a merchant who is importing mechanical wood pulp paper. It might 
not be impossible to devise a system of licenses for papers like ‘‘ The Times of 
India ” or ‘‘ The Statesman." It is a manageable proposition. But you 
cannot extend that to people who are selling to the smaller consumers, for 
there would be no safeguard against abuses at all. If you say " very well, 
wo will give the license only to direct importers," you will lie'benefiting thi; 
large and prosperous papers but doing nothing for the struggling newspapers. 

Sir W. Carey. —I think that about 60 per cent, of the small newspapers 
already buy our paper because they get it from hand to mouth. They get the 
same credit from us as they get from the importer. There is of course the 
balance of 60 par cant, which would be a matter for the Customs authorities 
to devise some scheme, but these already pay a considerably higher price 
to the importers for their small quantities. 

President. —I should say definitely that an elaborate scheme extending over 
a large number of newspapers is not workable. I don't think that it would 
work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not be better—I am just putting to you a mere 
hypothetical question—for the time being, supposing protection wag given to 
paper, to ignore the mechanical wood paper and newsprint and watch the 
results ? 

8ir W. Carey. —I don't think that we could. The bazar will be filled with 
cheap paper. Probably we should be worse off than we are to-day. The 
bazar would then use the cheap paper more so than it does now. 

President. —What is the difference in price between the newsprint made 
from mechanical pulp and the commoner paper made by Indian mills? 

Mr. Bellamy. —^The newsprint comes at £17 a ton which is just over tw., 
annas a pound c.i.f. (without duty, oto.) and wc sell at about 4 annas. 

President. —If the difference in price to-day Is 100 per cent., protection 
would only mean an increase of another 6 or 7 per cent., which would ncii 
increase the danger very much. If your stout-hearted customers in the baza: 
are willing to pay 100 per cent, more to you, I should think that they w^iuM 
stick to you in spite of the increase of another i) or 7 per (rent. 

Sir. W. Carey .—We should think it very dangerous, to see mechanical woDii 
paper allowed in free. The difference is not 100 per cent, when the ba/.j 
importer sells to the small consumer. It is cronsiderably less. 

President. —It is not a question ol getting in free. It will still iv 
subject to the 16 per cent. duty. I can only put it that if the. differsti... 
in price is at present 100 per cent., it does not seem to me that the dauai- 
would be very great. 

Sir TV. Carey. —The difference is really much less thau 100 per cent, and 
hope to be able to reduce our price considerably with protection. 

Mr, Qinioala. —I think that you should not be unduly apprehensive of ti 
substitution. After all, mechanical wood paper cannot be used for many n,' - 
purposes in India. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That remains to be seen. 

Mr. Ginwala. —i’ou cannot wrap a pair of boots in mechanical wood pa; 
without its bursting. There is a limit for the mis-uso of paper. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That remains to he seen. At the same time I do not tl ii. 
that 1 could agree to that on behalf of the trade. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long do you think that it would take a man to chno. 
his habit from one paper to anotner to profit by this difference of 10 per ce-.i' 

Sir TV. Carey. —We are informed that he is already changing. H.' 
seeing the difference that exists to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Import figures do not show that. 

Sir TV. Carey. —^Wo are feeling it in the bazar. 

Afr. Ginwala. —The import of mechanical wo(jd paper ha.s not increasi il 
very much. 
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Sir W. Carey. —It has iucreasod very much, and 1 think that this year’s 
f'guros will show a still further increase. Wo do feel the pinch already in that 
respect in No. 3 printing—our competitive paper—by reason of the difference, 
that exists in price to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That may bo due to the fact that you are not able to find a 
market for the whole of your production. You might ho competing in the 
wrong direction. You might be competing against mechanical wood paper 
which is not a remunerative proposition. 

President. —If the importer con put into the market paper at 2 annas 
and you cannot put it in at anything less than 4 annas you will be driven out 
of the market altogether. 

Sir IV. Carey. —That is a particular class of paper which the Indian Mills 
have never pretended to bo able to moke to compete. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It may be competing with more expensive kinds. That you 
would admit is not a thing which we may accept as a reason for granting 
protection. I am just narrowing the issue for the sake of argument. 

Sir W. Carey. —Except of (course that if it is not protected, you will find 
that it will compete with the higher grades which wc do make and, as I say, 
we are feeling that already. 

Mr. Ginwala.~-Ii you say that you are feeling that already, you should 
show us from figures that the imperts have increased. 

Sir W. Carey. —I think that you can see that from the figures that are 
already obtainable for this year. 

Afr. Oinwala. —That happens in the case of other indu.stries. In the case 
of steel for instance, there is the Continental steel and there is the British 
steel. In that case wo did nut accept the principle that the Continental steel 
was at present competing very seriously with the Tata steel which csorresponded 
more to the British standard epecifications. Why should we do so in this 
case, unless we are satisfied that there is a real danger of the newsprint really 
being, substituted for ordinary paper? 

Mr. Bellamy. —The trouble is that the wide difference between the two 
prices is not so apparent to the consumer because the wholesaler who imports 
tho paper at £20 a ton retails it at a prico somewhere near our 3^ annas. 
That principle is not only applied to newsprint but right through to other 
grades of paper. He is able to jealiso that price under cover of our own 
prices. 

President. —If that is so, he is only keeping the ludian Mills alive and it is 
all to the good. 

Sir IV. Carey. —We are naturally taking advantage to keoji up our prices. 
Otherwise we should be shut to-day. It does not really operate to our wood, 
as securing siueh a handsome profit on imported paper under cover of our 
rates, the tendency is for the wholesaler to push those nuiilities. 

Mr. Bellamy. —The importers are making 25 per cent, profit \mder cover of 
Indian prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He maintains a higher level of prices for you. 

Mr. Bellamy. —By making such a large profit in foreign paper, he prefers 
to invest his money in it. He can only make 5 per cent, on purchases from us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In answer to Question 66 you say that prices paid to you 
by Govemmont are invariably about 15 per cent, luider nett market rates, 
la that right? 

Sir TV. Carey. —That is right. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Anyhow our information is that you are getting 6 per cent, 
more than the market price because you give Government facilities. 

President. —This competitive tender is a recent arrangement. Does that 
15 pet cent, apply to the state of things before or after the recent arrangement? 

Sir IV. Carey .—It still applies. 

President. —You tender !it a certain rate? 

Sir IV. fare?/. —It is a reasonable propo.sitlon in any trade. If we want a 
large order for 70,000 tons, we will be willing to cut prices. If we don't do 
it, they buy it from Home. 
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Pifsidcnt .—So t(i speak, the pi-ice of Government purchases is settled in 
■open competition. As a matter of fact you aro able to get a price in the bazar 
16 per cent, higher than if you sell to Government. It is not that they have 
a reservation of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Oimoala. —Supposing there is protection, as a result of which your 
prices and the foreign prices are equalised, why should Government pay" yon 
15 por cent, less? 

Sir W. Carey. —Government will always get an advantage because of the 
size of the contract and the big lines whicli will enable us to have a long I'unj 
that is to say, we know Government is going to give us an order for l,0(R) tons' 
of a particular kind of paper and wo can make that in a long run. It is a 
saving to the miU. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How much per cent, do \ou sell to Government of vour 
production? 

Sir W. Carey.—38 per cent. Actually it is less this year. 16 per cent, this 
year to Government alone on full capacity, and 20 per cent, of the present 
capacity. 

Mr. Oinwula. —You will never be able to get for your whole output a price 
which protection is intended to give you under these ciroumstances. Govern¬ 
ment s requirements often run to 40 per cent, of what you produce. 

Sir W. Carey .—Do you mean that Government take 40 per cent, of the 
■output of the present mills? As the mills increase in number Government 
■consumption will decrease in proportion for each mill. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If on 40 per cent, of the output you get 16 per cent, less 
yoij have got to make up that 16 per cent, somewhere else. You have got 
to get an increase on the other 60 per cent. 

Sir W. Carey. —I do not think so. They will never allow anything like that. 

Preeideni, —In answer to Question 74 you say “ competition is keenest in 
those qualities in which the Indian mills are most interested, i.e. Fine 
writings, Printings and Wrappings.” In the case of badami paper is there 
any competition from outside? 

Mr. IlcZlomi/.--Competitioa is coming in part.icularly from Germanv. An 
imitation badami which is being made from mechanical wood pulp is cowing 
in and is being .sold at <1 annas a lb. just now in the bazaar. 

President. —Is that a recent development? 

Mr. Bellamy .—Fairly recent: in the last 18 months. 

President .—It did not f.vist before the war? 

.Mr. Bellamy. —No. 

President .—What do you sell hndeemi for to-d.iy? 

Mr. Bellamy .—^Wc realise 3 annas 3 pics a lb. 

President. —In the answer to Question 76 you have given ue your prices 
for a series of years of white printing and cream laids. Are these the averages 
for different kinds of printing paper? 

Mr. Bellamy. —They are average prices but they represent in the main one 
quality in those lines as we endeavour to produce one standard with the view 
to low cost, and development. 

President. —^What do yon call that quality? 

Mr. Bellamy. —We call it white printing. 

President. —I notice that, if not before the war, at any rate since the w'ar 
you pretty steadily year by year succeeded in realising a higher price than the 
price of imported paper. 

Mr. Bellamy. —The reason for that is that we find that we aro meeting 
even severer competition from the Continental markets than before the wni. 
That accounts somewhat for the lower prices of foreign papers compave.d will' 
ours, i.e., comparatively foreign prices are much lower than normal. Wc 
have endeavoured to cut down and have cut down during the last three ycsi^ 
by considerable, stages, but at the same time we have had to regulate these 
prices as far as possible, to the cost of production and on account of the 
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difference in prices hare found difficulty in disposing our full output. It is 
for this reason that we have coino down from 1,6CH) to 1,250 t<jn.-i a month. 

Sir W. Carey. —If you refer to the answer to Question 76 we have given 
you the figures for the Calcutta markets. 

President. —^Even if you are selling 1,300 tons a month, it works to some¬ 
thing like 15 to 20 per cent, more than tiie imported price's. It is remarkable 
why any consumer should bo prepared to pay it. Are you giving them a better 
article? 

Sir W. Carey.—'Wa are giving them a belter article in so far as the ream 
•value of the paper is concerned, that is, as wo said yesterday, our paper gives 
more bulk for the same weight, and therefore they sometimes prefer to use our 
paper instead of foreign paper. It enables us to have a small advantage over 
the foreign paper though not to the extent of the difference in price. 

President. —Do you think what you have told me sufficiently covers the 
whole ground and explains the difference, or is there any other reason that 
you have not mentioned? 

M)'. ni’llamy .—I do not think .so. The particular reason for the difference 
is there is keener competition now from the Continent than before the war, 
and the Paper Trade Journal shows that the figures of import of German 
printing during the last year ware considerably over the pre-war figures. The 
imports of German white printing during last year show a considerable- 
increase over the pre-war figure not oompatibla perhaps with the natural 
increase in cousumptiou. 

President. —The imports of white printing from Germanv were l.fii'H) tons in 
1913-14. and .5.500 tons in 1923-24. 

Sir VI'. Carey. —May I road an extract from a Gorman Trade Propaganda 
Journal for February: “ The demand in the wholesale paper trade has 
increased somewhat during Tlocember 1923 and factories are particularly well 
emploved for exi^t at prices that are below the inland prices and eonsequentlj 
seem hardly to be profitable.” 

President. —Is that a German paper? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. Extract from a Berlin Paper Trade Journal published 
by Mr. C. C. Vogel, Potsdam. 

President. —There is another aspect of this price that I wanted to ask you 
about. One of the difficulties in dealing with the proposal of protection on 
paper is that there is a variety of different kinds of paper and there is a 
considerable difference of price between them. Would it bo true ti> say that 
on the whole the prices of the various kinds of paper rise and fall simultane¬ 
ously, or does it happen that the price of one rises and of another falls? 

Sir U’. Carey. —Tliey ri.se and fall simultaneously becoase the basis, raw 
material is the same for almost all qualities coming from the Continent. It ia 
likely that the prices are regulated by the price of wood pulp. 

President. —Supposing the Board found it impossible to investigate in detail 
tlio different kinds of paper and the prices, which quality would he the best 
check as a barometer of the rest in your opinion? 

Sir W. Carey. —Printing paper, I cannot say now what the relation is but 
a satisfactory scalo could be arrived at. 

President. —What I am thinking of is this. You must have seen our 
proposal ill the .steel industry of an off-sotting duty if the price of steel 
fell and an additional duty iiod to be imposed. What was in my mind was 
how could that system be applied to paper suppoaing Government decided that 
protection must be given to paper? Coula it be worked by using, for 
instance, the price of printing paper as a barometer of the rest? If it has 
risen or fallen by .i certain percentage conld you nssunie that tlierc had been 
a general rise or general f.ill ? 

Sir W. Carey. —That ia what really happens. 

President. —It would be necessary of course to fix different rates of duties 
to start with, hut then after that when you had to investigate the questioa 
whether there had been a marked fall or rise in the price, do you think it 
would be possible to take one particular kind of paper, say, printing paper, 
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as the mde:: of the rest, and do you think we tiould safely assume that the' 
prices of other kinds of pajicr had risen or fallen in about the same proportion? 

Sir W. Carey. —I tliink it might be done that way, hut our informatiorr 
from another country whicli has really made a speuial study of tariff on paper, 
namely the United States of America, is that they have eventually to divide' 
it up. Then there are a great many more grades of paper in use there and 
manufactured there than there are at present in India. As a rough guide 
probably white printing would be a barometer, but sooner nr later 1 think it 
will have to be dividra up as they have done in the States. You possibly 
know the States Tariff. 

President. —We have not got the staff in India here to work out details 
as they have in America. 

Sir U'’. Vuretj .—Our letter* that we wrote in yesterday is .m attempt to 
arrive at a method of fixing what you have just been speaking of on the aame' 
basis as on steel, the difference between the manufacturer's costs, seller's 
costs and tlio import price. 

President. —Would you like to put in any invoices you mentioned now? 

Sir W. Carey. —We would like to have some of them back as they are 
very important to us. 

Mr. Giiiu-aUi. —.Are these ail recent invoices? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. There is one here from Alexander Cowan & Sons, a 
firm in the United Kingdom, offering superior cream laid paper foolscap for 
23 d. per lb. c.i.f. This works out to 2 annas 7 pies a lb. delivered. We have 
to add to that 8 pics for duty u'hich brings it up to 3 annas 3 pies per Ih. 

Mr. Uimeala. —^Landing charges and other things? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That would amount to a very small peroentage. We have- 
it in the Trade Journal, which we quoted yesterday I think, that the cost of 
manufacture of M. F. printing, which is the cheapest sulphite paper imported 
in India, is 3 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^What is the date of the invoice? 

Mr, Bellamy .~10th. January lG2d. 

Mr, Ginwala.—Thtise are importers in this country? 

Mr. Bellamy. —They have Agents. 

Mr. Oinmala. —They accepted the order at these rates? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Delivery to be made when? 

Mr. Bellamy. —From six to eight weeks. 

Mr. fif/nma/a.--What is the port of shipment? 

Mr. Bellamy. —From a Home port. 

ilfr. Qinwala. —But it does not necessarily mean that it is of BritLsh manu¬ 
facture. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Undoubtedly it is supirosod to be British manufacture, but 
we cannot tell. In this Trade .Tournal I think it is mentioned there that the 
exports of British paper to India last year amounted to 34 per c'ent. of the 
total imports into India, but our own experience in tlie bazaars tolls us that 
there is comparatively little truly British paper coming in, a lot of this figure 
represents re-exports. 

Sir W. Carey. —lhat is what is called a representative case. Tn addition 
to that wc h.ive put in a copy of a letter from a private friend of ours about 
seeing foreign paper passing through English Mills. 

President. —It would be useful if, with each invoice you put in, vou would 
send a short note drawing attention to what you consider the important points, 
for in.stancc, the kind of comments yon were just making. ' 

^ith regard to Question 79 your invoices could to a certain extent supply 
the information, but tliero is another aspect of the question which comes in, 
namely, have you any recent information as to the coat of production in^ 
Europe, any actual figures? 
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Mt. Bellamy. —Tf we might refer to John Dickinson's statement who are 
manufacturers in Great Dritain, they themselvcH admit cost of manufacture at 
•T annas per lb. and I tliink it might be safely argued that that is putting it 
at a very low figure. 

Sir W. Carey. —We had it in recent Trade Journals at annas for white 
printing and cream laid. 

Presidcjif.—If you could refer us to them it wouhl be useful. Has there 
been any attempt to examine the cost of production in detail in any Trade 
Journal? 

Sir H'. Carey. —The Home paper makers arc very particular about that. 
There is a great difference between the American Paper Trade and Bnglieh 
Paper Trade. Tt is very dillicull to get that. 

President.—But there is this to be said also. It is not only the cost of 
manufacture in England w’hieh is important. Personally I should thinV the 
cost of manufacture in some of these Continental countries is more important. 

I do not think it is the smallest use taking the German cost because the 
mark has not come to its level. 

Sir VI'. Carey, —All the information that we have been able to obtain of 
Scandinavian coats showed that the Continental cost had a tendency to go 
high, and that a certain paper which is coming in now is not being produced 
and is being sold here at a figure at which they would not care to sell at local 
markets. We have tlie Norwegian export figure also and shall give it in the 
abstract asked for. 

Vreeideni.' —In answer to Question PI you refer to dumping of paper in 
India. You say '' It must bo regarded as a permanent feature, as the supply 
of paper in Europe at present rate of manufacture must exceed the possible 
demand for many years to come.” If so, why do you call it dumping? If 
the (conditions are as you describe, it ceases to be. an abnormal feature and it ia 
thoroughly normal. I entirely agree with the statement that it applies to a 
great many other things besides paper. 

Sir ir. Cdriy.—H, none the less emphasises the need lor some assistance. 

Prefideni.- —It merely means that the. paper i.s going to enter nt a certain 
price at which the Indian manufacturer cannot produce. 

Sir TV'. Carey. —Yes. 

President. —Then going on now to Question 85 you tell us in answer to 
clause (c) ” Taking the piesevit-duy cost of l.obouv together with the extra 
number required to do the same work, it might be estimated that the cost of 
labour is much about the same.” That really wc went into in another connection 
jestorday. Then you mention a number of di.sadvantages under which the 
manufacturer in India labours. Well, what it comes to is tliis. That being 
bo the disadvantages undoubtedly exist, but does there exist in India any 
natural advantage to the industry which will enable it to hold its own 
eventually without protection? You have no advantage in the cost of raw 
material, and no advantage practically in coal. As regards collection and 
transport I understood your view is t^iat you have to bring your materials 
from a long lead. 

Sir TV. Carey. —But we are not saying that the raw materials in India 
have been fully exploited by a long way,.neitbor did we say so yesterday. I 
should not like to maintain that they have. 

President. —You say that the raw materials arc within easy reach of the 
best places to establish factorie.s? 

Sir VV'. Carey. —That of course can be improved upon, if the trade became 
sufficiently improved and pulp or fibre can be brought near your raw material 
and your manufactured pulp can be sent to the paper mill. You can send 
your pulp in the same way as is done in Europe. 

President. —1 have taken into account all that you have said about these 
things but the general impressiun in my mind is that, e-xcept by the exhaustion 
of the w'ood pulp, I do not sec how gras.s would be able to hold its own. 
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Sir W. Carey. —^We expect, as we said in the statement put in yesterday, 
to got our raw materials’ cost down ospocially in the immediate future, once 
the mills are able to get anything near to their own full output. Apart from 
the question of bamboo, there is also another fibre which wo had not mentioned 
here but which we had used at different times and which is very easily 
obtained and very cheap. Tlioy are the straw and moonj grass. These are 
found in very large quantities and easily obtainable. 

President.—^Dut con paper bo made economically from them? 

Sir W. Carey.—-In our original reply wc have omitted the fact that we have 
used in (ionsiderable quantities at different times both moiinj grass and paddy 
straw, not as a main raw material, but as very considerable auxiliary, to the 
extent in some years of thousands of tons. 

President. —You do not seem to be using any just now, at a time when 
you would resort to any means of bringing down your costs. 

Sir W. Carey. —^Those are to bo used for filling up. They do not take so 
much bulk or require so much boiling. 

President. —Straw does. 

Sir W. Carey. —Of course there is an additional possibility. Straw boards, 
of course, can be made quite easily. With regard to cost of plant and 
machinery, cost of labour and so on, these things may, of course, in future 
improve. 

President. —The point is this that, in actwrdaniic with what the Fiscal 
Commission laid down, there ought to be a reasonable prospect that the 
industry will be able to hold its oivn after some time without protection. 

Sir W. Carey. —We are hoping to do so. 

President. —But it is not clear from your evidence. 

Sir W. Carey. —Yon will find that in our further covering letter.* 

President. —In the case of bamboo, the field has not yet been fully investi¬ 
gated? 

Sir W. Carey. —No. With regard to the co.st of gra.ss we anticipate it 
will go down ne.st year very con.siderably. 

President. —You would even then have no particular advantage as com¬ 
pared with the people who make paper from wood pulp. 

Sir TV. Carey. —If you take grass at Rs. 2 a maund, that is equivalent to 
Rs. 54 a ton. We expect within the next six mouths if we have full working 
to liave our grass at a price which will give us au equivalent of £15 c.i.f. 
for wood pulp; that is to say, we shall not then be worse off at the present- 
day imported price of wood pulp. 

President. —It seems to me that there are several elements in the figures 
which ought to have been taken into consideration. 

Sir W. Carey, —^We may he able to satisfy you on that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In answer to Question 74 you say “ The competition is 
keenest in thoso qualities in which the Indian mills are must interested, i.e., 
Fine Writings, Printings and Wrappings.” You use the term ” Wrap¬ 
pings;” does it correspond to “Packing?” 

Mr. Bellamy. —In “ Wrappings ” we have included “ Badami ” although 
I admit it is used a lot as writing paper, and, being a cheap paper, is used 
for wrapping as well. 

Mr. Ginicala. —T take it th:it the imported packing paiicr is used a.s 
packing paper and is not used for writing. That paper is not manufactured 
by you? 

Mr. Bcnamy. — Theirs would consist only of brown paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point i.s this. If we are to make any recommendations 
for protection, they must not extend beyond the requirements, that is to 
say, they must not cover riapcr that is not m.inufactured in this country, 
on a reasonable .scale. 
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Mr. Sellamu .—We manufacture these qualities in fairly largo quantities, 
namely, brown paper anil badumi. 

Mr. Ginivala .-—How much? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Ahont 10 per cent, of brown paper. 

Mr, Ginimld. —That is not made out of grass? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is made out of cheaper fibre and gra.ss picking.^. 

Sir W. Carey. —That is to say, grass which we have to pay for but which 
is not suitable for making white paper is used for making brown paper. 

Mr. GinwalAi. —Is there a considerable quantity of this kind of paper 
manufactured in this country? 

Sir W. Carey. —There is a very considerable quantity of it, particuksrly 
in the case of other mills. 

jlfr. Ginwala. —Which mills? 

Sir W. Carey. —The Bengal Paper Mills and the Lucknow mills; and 
also in Punalur where they make nothing but brown. 

Mr. Gmwala. —That may bo called packing paper? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What are the kinds of paper that you manufacture against 
which this foreign paper compotes, and the quantities that you manufacture’ 
and the quantities that are imported ? 

Sir W. Carey. —^Wo will amplify that. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Can you tell us whether a particular kind of paper is 
made of esparto grass or chemical wood pulp? 

Sir W. Carey .—We can by chemical laboratory tost. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Wliat I mean is, con the Customs authorities tell? 

Sir H'. Carey .—With the assistance of an experienced paper maker they 
could. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Can you tell b.v looking at it that a p.aper is made of 
mechanical wood pulp? 

Sir TY. Carey .—I don’t think you can always. It would not be po.ssible- 
unless the mechanical pidp used was pretty considerable. 

Mr. Ginwala .—New.sprint? 

Sir TV. Carey .—Certain printings contain only a sui.all proportion of 
mechanical pulp : that would bo difficult to ascertain. 

Mr. f» inu'ulu.—-By chemical test can you tell whether it is made out of 
wood pulp or other pulp ? 

Sir W. Carey .—We can tell you whether it contains a large percentage 
of mechanical wood pulp or not. Given a laboratory and given ti capable 
papermaker chemist 1 have no doubt it can be done. 

Mr. Oinwalu.— It is not known just now really .speaking how much of 
paper that comes to this country and competes against you is made of wood 
pulp? 

Mr. Bellamy .—I don’t think the real figure is known. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Thou why do you say it is mainly so? 

illr. Bellamy .—I am sorry 1 misunder.stood your (|uestion. We can tell 
ourselves what materials a paper is made from. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But the point is, it is merely u conjecture on your part. 

Sir W. Carey .—We have sufficient evidence in our own laboratory from 
the samples collected by our own salesmen that there is a very large pro¬ 
portion of mechanical pulp paper. "We always test these samples ourselves 
from all over the country. 

Mr. Ginwala .—So far as the better class of paper is concerned, I take it 
that you can compete. If, therefore, it is provided that paper made out of 
mechanical wotxl pulp or chemical wood puli> must pay a higher duty which 
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€(iualizes foreign and domesti(r jiricen so far as you are contierncd, and other 
kinds of paper arc excluded, will that serve the purpose, assuming that 
protection is given? 

Mr. Bellamy .—It might do so, provided it was staled that even if they 
^^oiitained a partial quantity of mechanical or chemical wood pulp they fell 
under the duty. 

Mr. (rimrala .—If that was put down so far as you are concerned you 
would he satisfied P 

Sir IV. Carey. —Yes, on the proviso that paper containing any wood pulp 
fell under the duti’. 

Mr. Ginu:ala. —And hy laboratory exuiuinatiou that can be ascertained? 

Sir IV. Carey .—Yes. 

A/r. Ginwala .—Then coming on to your answer to Quesiion 76 am I 
right in stating that it is in the last two years that you have felt t/ie com¬ 
petition most? 

Mr. Bellamy .—Since after the trade boom of early 1921. Since that 
broke we have boon facing very serious competition. 

Mr. Ginmila. — A good deal of the competition was due, I take it, specially 
in the present year, to the exchange? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, and slump in the beginning. 

Mr. Ginwiila. —Hy exchange how much have you suffered within this vear, 
say, 1923-24? 

Sir IV. Carey. —IVc suffered to the extent of 6 or 7 per cent. 

Mr. brinwula.—You are asking only for 10 per cent, more? 

Sir IV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —So that the bulk of that is a questiou of the rectj^catiou 
of the exchange? 

Sir IV. Carey. —If the exchange comes to a higher figure, it will neutralize. 

President .'—Was the additional JO per cent, based on li. 4d. ? 

Sir IV. Carey.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—The prices which you have given, riz., 3 annas 7 pies and 
3 annas 10 pies fur 1924 are at u higher rate of exchange. 

Sir IV. Carey .—The exchange at that time was anything between Is. id. 
and Is. i\d. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Up to what date was it? 

Sir IV. Carey .—Up to April, I should say early Jllay. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Surely exchange was higher than Is. i^d.i 

Sir W. Carey .—Is. 5d. was not attained till about a month ago. I think 
you may take it that these figures are based on Is. Hd. when the replies 
were drafted. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^What I want to know is how much of it is due to ex^ 
change ? 

Sir IV. Carey .—I should say none. That is to say, the exchange which is 
prevailing to-day is making it more and more difficult for us all the time; 
we are feeling it. 

Mr. Ginwala .—We must take the price at some definite point and it must 
be as near as possible to the time when wo are making our recommendation. 

Sir IV. Carey .—I may say that all our figures were based on Rs. 15 to the 
pound, and we have always made our calculations on that basis. 

President .—If wo take tho exchange at Is. i^d. in the first four months 
of 1924, wo can with a little arithmetical calculation arrive at what tho price 
would have been at Is. id .; in that way we can ascertain for ourselves. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The Finance Member has budgeted at Is. Sd. ; do you 
accept that as a reasonable rate for the whole year? 
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Sir W. Carey. —I wish 1 know! 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of our recommendations with regard to steel 
we took the exchange at Is. 4d. At the time the recommendations came up 
before the Assembly it was very near Is. 5d. 

Sir W. Carey. —I think the prospect at the present time is that the 
exchwge will he very much nearer Is. 6d. than Is. 4d., and it looks like 
remaining so for a time, so we should he very sorry to base our dc.sirc' for 
protection upon Is. 6d. exchange. Tn America they had the same difficulty, 
and they got over it by fixing an additional percentage of so many cents 
before they took in the percentage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I notice that you have obtained 6 to 8 pies better than 
foreign paper; what is it duo to? 

Mr. Bellamy. —That repre.seuts the value of our sales for the market only, 
that is, market apart from all .supplies to Government. 

President. —But you have just told us that your supplies to Government 
are 15 per cent, below the market, therefore that makes it mui;h worse. 

Sir W. Carey. —But I should not think so; these prices were based on 
the Calcutta bazar. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^It has still got to be explained. 

Sir W. Carey. —^We happened to obtain a better price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us your average price—leave alone the 
Calcutta market—that you have realized on the whole of your output? 

Sir W. Carey. —We can give you a supplementary statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^It is very difficult for us to determine the foreign price. 
What I am asking is this: supposing from these average prices that you 
realized for the whole of your output if wo deducted the duty and made a 
certain allowance for the local charges, commission and so on, would that 
very nearly represent the c.i.f. price of the imported paper? That will 
eliminate these fluctuations you arc talking about from your point of view. 
Supposing you realized a price of 4 :inna.s 6 pies and we want to work back to 
c.i.f. price from that figure. We assume that you are getting the pri(» 
at which foreign paper of corresponding quality sells in this c:ouiitry at 
present. We want to determine the price of foreign paper by working 
back from the price which you get in the bazar. If you take 4 a.s. 6 pies as the 
price realized by you, and if you deduct the duty of 15 per rent, which the 
foreign paper has to pay and certain other charges, shall wc very nearly 
got to the foreign price? 

■ We want to make a comparison. Suppose the loreigu manufacturer fixes 
his price with reference to your price. You fix your price at present with 
reference to the foreign price. I will put it the other way, vis., that the 
foreign manufacturer fixes his price with reference to your price because 
there is no exact foreign paper the price of which we can compare with 
your price. 

Sir Tr. Carey. —I can see no objection to that just now. If we do we shall 
let you know, or if wo can suggest anything better wc shall let you know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Coming on now to answer S5 (a) what we wanted was 
the money value of the disadvantages. 

Sir W. Carey. —As far as wo arc cjoncorned with the raw materials wo 
make so much of it ourselves that it is not so great as in the case of others. 
Wb can get you the figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We want to know what it means to .you in a year. 

Sir W. Carey. —Wo will let yon have the figures. 

Mr. Kale. —^Are the prices that you have given in answer to Question 7G, 
net prices? 

Mr. Bellamy. —They are not realized prices. 

Mr. Kale. —Exclusive of commission? 

Mr. Bellamy. —After all charges have been deducted. 
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Mr. Kale. - Tn answer to Question 79 you iiave complained about 'thw 
foreign manufacturer soiling at or below cost, but T want to put it to you, 
in the same way as the President has put it tn you, whether it is not an 
ordinary business method. You have, so far us I see, been doing the same 
thing yourselves, selling a certain quantity below the price at which you 
sell to other people. The foreign manufacturer is selling a certain quantity 
in India at a price below that at which he is selling in the United Kingdom. 

Sir TV. Carey .—We hiive been forced by the Home people, and look like 
being forced to a still greater extent unless we can get some relief, to sell 
below the price at which we can make it. Hut it is easily understood that 
we cannot continue because we shall have to shut up. It may be an ordinary 
business method, but it has already resulted in the closing, to ziiy own 
personal knowledge, of six mills and there are many others in the United 
Kingdom and Europe which are in the same position. 

Mr. Kale .—Is it not a practice which is common to other industries? 

Sir W. Carry .—It may be, but I don’t support the practice on that 
account. 

President. -For instance, in the case of Indian pig iron, they don’t get 
in Japan or America the price which apparently they realise in India. 

Sir IT'. Uarei/. —Oh, no. Hut they cannot continue for any great length 
of time below the works coats. That is what wo maintain. 

President .—The evidence is much more complete as regards their selling 
at a lower price than they re.a1iso in their 'own country than about their 
selling below works cost. There is always this to be saitl. Many mills may 
bo selling below cost, but the best may be making a profit. 

Sir TT'. Carey .—That is true. 

President .—That is a point that has got to he considered, 'fhey can 
force the pace. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Kale .—The point is that, when there is muss production and manu¬ 
facturers have to rely to a considerable extent upon the export trade, this 
practice is bound to continue and it is likely to be a permanent disadvantage 
to the Indian manufacturer. 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes, and it is for this reason that we aro asking for 
additional help. 

Mr. Kale. Suppose that help is given to you for five years, what 
guarantee is there that there won’t be a revival of this practice when you 
will again come to the Legislature and Government and ask for help? 

Sir W. Carey .—In that short period we fully anticipate that we will bo 
able to como down very considerably in our works costs. With that object 
wo have been working and we arc still continuing to do so, and also to 
organise our raw materials. Wo anticipate getting the advantage of that 
within the next two or three years. In the mean lime we should be forced 
to shut unless we get this help. 

Mr. Kale .—Do you mean to say that, if this help is given temporarily, 
you will bo in a position later to meet successfully this practice that at 
present prevails and is likely to prevail later on? 

Sir TV. Carey .—It depends on the extent to which that practice is able 
to continue. Wo have seen the result of it already in the shutting down of 
many English mills purely owing to this kind of attitude in India and 
elsewhere, and I think myself that it is already commencing to some extent 
to rectify itself. The mills at Home are stating that they cannot go on at 
this rate because, if so, there is general ruin ahead and they are beginning 
to pull up. 

President .—Surely it is the Continent of Europe and not Great Britain 
which really dictates the price. The British manufacturer is not by any 
means the master of the situation. 
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i’ir TV. Ctirev.—May 1 just read this? We have .stated in our letter— 

“ If an additional 10 per cent, duty is imposed wo do not look to get 
this figure of four annas per lb. of paper but we do look to 
stabilise sales round about the present prices, thereby enabling 
us to fill our works witli orders at present prices. 

We realise that it is incumbent upon us to reduce costs further and 
we nan see our way next year on full working to reduce our 
costs to a figure which, if prices are stabilised on the present 
basis, will enable us to surviye.” 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand from what you have been telling us 
that, in the course of the next four or five years, competitive prices of paper 
in foreign countries will rise or in any case will stabilise themselves round 
a higher figure? That is the inference which I am inclined to draw from it. 

Sir W. Ctirt.y. —We have reason to believe that, on the information wo 
•get from reading trade reviews and from private, advices, tho English prices 
anyhow aro round about bottom to-day; hut as the President has said, it is 
impossible to foresee what the price of foreign paper will bo, though I don’t 
suppose that they will go on cutting; and as regards ourselves in the letter 
■we have dealt with the question. 

“ With regard to the third condition of the Tariff Commission that the 
industry should bo able eventually to .stand on its own feet, we 
would point out that the industry .stood for 30 years before the 
War tliough with . extreme difficulty at times, and with tho 
awakening of India to industrial conditions and the special 
natural necessity of a paper industry to any advancing nation 
wc see no reason on broad lines why under normal conditions the 
industry should not again exist without protection.” 

Mr. Kale. —To what extent have you to suffer from competition from tho 
Continent and to what extent from the United Kingdom? 

Sir TV. Carey. —I think that the bulk of the imports is from the Conti¬ 
nent to-day, either direct or shipped through British dealers. 

Mr. Kale.- 1 fiud it rather difficult, to believe that this competition will 
in any way tend to disappear in the course of five years if it is Continental 
c^ompetition. 

Sir TV. Carey. —Within that period we anticipate that we will be so much 
better off in our works.costs, 

Mr. Kale. —Uo you believe that you will he able to compete iu that case? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes: taking (and this can only be an estimate) that the 
world prices of paper to-day are somewhere near the bottom. 

Mr. Kale. —Even on the Continent? 

Sir W. Carey. —Yes, apart from the question of exchange. 

Mr. Kale. —Leave exchange out of ac<!ount. But taking Germany at tho 
stage in whicli the country will be placed in five years do you believe that 
the Germans will not cut down prices? 

Sir W. Carey. —It is very difficult to estimate what they will do. 

Mr. Kale. —It is an uncertain and difficult matter? 

Sir TV. Carey. —It is. 

Mr. Kale. —^You say on page 18 in answer to Question 8G (c) that Indian 
mills can buy auxiliary raw materials and consumable stores on practically 
as cheap a basis as English mills and sometimes cheaper. Am I to take it 
that in the matter of auxiliary raw materials you are lictter off than British 
mills ? 

Sir TV. Carey. —I think there we have nothing to he afraid of as regards 
British competition. 

President. — You would not say that you are better off? 
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Sir TV’, ('uiiji .—Cci taii)lv we iilionlil not 1)C worse oft' except for the fact 
of iiiaiotiiiiiiiif; liigser staffs. Many of them are produced in the country. 
Itosin is avnilahle in the country. We ourselves have done our best to 
inlrodiiLS clay. It will ahvays he there to some extent and other auxiliarieB 
such a.s rags and waste paper are natural in the country. I have mentioned 
othcr.s al.so .such as straws, e ■. .S.alt is, of course, imported and will continue 
to be imported. Lime is nuLiiral in the country and we always use it. I 
don’t tliink that we have anything to fear on this point. 

Mr. Kdh:. —fn tm.swer to Question 84, you have quoted the opinion of 
your salcsme.il or some one else about the Continental paper hciiig passed 
oft as Urilish mariufactiiie. Do you seriously helieve. that it is going on on 
a very large .scale.*’ Have you reason to believe th.at? 

Sir ir. ('nn‘ii, —I think tiuil we have rca.soii to helieve that many British 
dealers are doing it. 

Mr. Kiile.~ I have often heard it said that British maiiufaitiircrs, taken 
ns a whole, have a very high reputation for honesty. Is it a departure from 
that or is it coiiiiiioii i' 

Sir TV. Ctiri ii .— I am not .saying that these are manufacturers. I am 
saying that tlie.se are dealers. 

Mr. A’olc.— The gentleman .says that tlicse are taken to mills. In any 
case. the. luaiiiitactui ers have a hand in it. They am not taken to shops and 
godowiis. 

iS’/'r TV. I'liri ii ,—I .suppose that there arc black sheep everywhere. We. feel 
the pinch atid we ohject. It may appear to them' as a legitimate form of 
business. 

.Br. 7vu?c,- Is it beenu,sc'they are feeling the pinch that lliey are driven 
to this practice!' 

Sir ir. (\irey. —The middlemen here are tlio men who henefit by it. I 
take it tliat it is to get the advantage of Geniiaii exchitiigo and it is ii 
tcm]ior<iry phase. 

Mr. Kale.- Is it a temporary phase? 

Sir IV. l.'eirtii. -It will probably continue as long as tho German exchange 
is nut fixed. 

Vir.—EqUll'MEXT. 

I'rpsitlenf .—The German exchange has been most steady for the last threo 
or four months. 

You tell UN that a comiilete 4-machine mill is an economic unit. How 
does it compare with your own mill? 

Sir 11'. Carey. —Ours are 4-machinc mills. 

Prcsidcaf. —Each of them? 

Sir IT'. Carey. —Yes. 

,Vfr. (liiiienhi .—Have there been any important alterations in the manu¬ 
facture of paper since the war? 

Sir TV'. Carey. —There liave been ninny suggested improvements in the 
processes, not all of which are proved yet. In fact some are still under 
experiment in Sweden, Franco and in Great Britain. 

Mr. Cinirata .—Suppose you w'e.i-e rebuilding your mill, would you re¬ 
purchase the machinery that you have got? 

Sir TV. Carey. —very great deal of it would be the same. 

dfr. Gimealn. —,\ml the chenilcal plant which you have bought recently, 
also ? 

Sir TV'. Carey. —The chemical plant would he the same. 

.1/7'. Oiinriila. —What about the other things in the mills? 

Sir VV'. Carey. —.As I say, in the mills the machine might he bigger; it 
might liavo a more rapid drive. The preparing plant might possibly he 

T 
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rearranged smnewhat whieh ne have done already. Apart from that I don’t 
think that very mueh is required. We have already done so mueh. 

Mr. Crinmilu.—The ehemical plant is a thing which vou mav or may not 
have. Beyond the chemical plant, what have you done? 

Sir ir. ('ari'n. —The principle is veo' much the same: In addition to 
what we have given you in answer to Quc.stion 9.1, we have made the fol¬ 
lowing : — 

Large .■saving of lahoiir in hoiling, hreaking .and beating, and in 
pumping pulp across the mills which used to be h.andied. 

The pumping system for pulp which is intended to give cleaner and 
cheaper paper is giving the latter advantage and will give full 
value fur the former as .soon as the str.iiners are fully installed. 
Tlicse strainers have now arrived and are in course of erection. 

• As soon as the hig storage tanks for hleaching pulp in both mills were 
completed, the sy.stcm gave us belter value for hleacli than 
liefore, and also more storage behind the mills. This has only 
been made pussihle by our electrolytic bleaching system, from 
which chlorine is supplied to both jnills. 

The .steam and boiler plant at both mills liave been put in order and 
new boilers erected. The inuchines are now being taken in liand 
by oiir e-xpcrl. This is purely a matter of time and not of 
cxpencliture. 

To sum lip, liotli mills are eaiiahlc of producing the same output as 
hefure of better unalily paper and at reduetion in cost evi- 
deneod by the figures. 

Bo cxcejit what you might cull very advanced recent improvements, we 
have everything in our mills. Afany of these very advanced improvements 
arc now still under experiment. 

Mr. Guiifdhi. —But .1 thought you stated before llie Kistnl Commission 
that every seven years a plant goes out of date. 

Sir n'. ('(irr.ij. —Only certain portions of it. That is about 3 years ago. 

Mr. (liiimild. In four years it will be again out of date? 

Sir If. Carri). —In four years we shall either lie running with present 
plant or not at all. 

Mr. (I'iinriiiti. —The moment one is told that the plant was built between 
1882 and 1905, one gets the impression that there is .something very ancient 
about your equipment. It is a period of 2.1 years. 

Sir U’. Curry. —During those years there has been comparatively little 
change. We liavo modernised it now. 

Mr. (riiiwaln. —It m.iy bo so. The plant which was put up in 1882 has 
done more than 40 years’ work now and therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that it has seen its best days and that it is out of date. 

Sir ir. Corey. -M.ay I know what is the object of the question. 

Mr. Ciniitila. —The object of the question is to find out whether your 
costs are not heavier than they ought to be because of the equipment not 
being up-to-date. 1 wdll explain to you what the position is. If we were to 
make any recommendation fur protection, it must be on the basis of a 
fairly moderu up-to-date and well equipped paper mill. We shall have to 
determine the cost of production in such a mill and make our recommenda¬ 
tion accordingly. 1 want to satisfy myself whether your mill is up to the 
standard. 

Sir TV. Corey. —I do not suggest for a moment that you could not buy 
outright a plant fitted up with the newest ideas which would be able to work 
at a slightly lower figure than ours, but you will find all over the world 
that it is the condition in the paper trade. As long as you keep the 
preparing plant up-to-date, your machines will be just as good as they 
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were wlien hiid clown fii’sit. We huve already discussed this yestordciv. The 
whole ol' our effort for the past three years has been to bring our buck end 
of the mill into line with niodcrn practices, and I think we may say that we 
(have got that. 

yfr. Chumla.—Ciin you tell us how much of this plant that you have 
45 ot is more than 10 years old!' 

Sir IV. Carey .—I think tliat we may say tliiit there is nothing left in 
the mills except the machines. Everything else has been brought up-to-date, 
nnd the machines, as I read out to yon, arc being brought up-to-date. 

Mr. C i mi'll la.--Uy machines you mean the paper Tiiaking machines!' 

Sir 11 . Ciirey. —Yes, the last part of the paper making process. 

Mr. Ciinriilii .—That may put a different complexion on the facts of the 

case. 

Sir 11 . ('liny. —It is owing to that our cost has gone down veiy much. 
I would be very pleased to give an ocular demonstration at any time. 

Mr. (limi'iita .—But the trouble is that we cannot say that this is what it 
ought to be. 

Sir 11’. t'(i7Ci/. Expert people can tell v’on. We have taken the greatest 
thought with the object of bringing the whole back end of both the mills as 
■closely up-to-date (sn modern practiee as is possible. 

Mr. Cinu'cihi .—I have jiut you this ((uestion because you might have heard 
ithe criticism on the Indian industry is that it is not well ec|uippeil ami tha't 
•co.st goes up because of that. 

Sir ir, Carry. —W'e have taken the hull by the horn there very distinctly. 
beeau.se wo knew tliat the danger would he round about this time, whether 
there was a question of protection or not, and .so, as we said. 6 or 7 years ago 
we spent llic money in between in briiigiiig the mills up-tu-chite. 

VIJJ.- C-veiTAi, .WcouxT. 

rrenkleiii .— In answer to question 98 you say “ Since manufacture com- 
Tnenced Hs. 07.97,221 up to March 192.1 has been written off for depre¬ 
ciation.” W'e u'ould like to have how much under each of these sub-heads 
<c), (d) and (c) you have written off. 

Sir IV. (.'arci/.- Yes. 

President .—Jn Question 99 you tell ns “ As a general statement in our 
opinion the cost of new mills of the same size, on the same site and working 
the same materials, would he not less than double our pre.seiit value.” That 
takes you to about Us. 90 Uikh.s. 

Sir IV. Curry .—Wc have since received cable advice, dated the 10th July, 
■from Messrs. Bertrams, Ld., Edinburgh. To replace a mill such as the 
Titaghur Mill which is the old mill including all the plant, we have tliere 
such as soda recovery plant, bleaching plant and .so forth they estimate at 
’£320,000 f.o.b. t)f course, what you add to that depends where you are 
going to put your mill, railway sidings, water tanks and that sort of thing. 
If it is near Cahmtta or if it is up-country, .you must allow for additional cost. 

Presklenl. -It is for you to tell us. 

Sir IV. Carey .—T should say roughly’ it is 11100,000—200,000 according to 
the locality. They say approximately that new luills of similar size would cost 
not less than £6(10,000 each. 

J're.sidrnl .—Tlic importance of that is that you rci|ulre a capitalisation of 
Bs. 450 a ton. 

Sir TV. Carey. - That, of course, depends on the way in which yon put up 
your mill. To replace our two mills to-day at C'alcuUa would cost about 
£1,250,000. 

Presiileiit .—You told us before that the cost of new mills would be not less 
ithan double voiir present block value. 

T 2 
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Sir ir, Carey. —The Kaiikinara Mills do not include all these improve¬ 
ments. 

rresident. —If these things are desirable and if they lead to economic- 
production, whatever new mills you put up would you not provide for all 
these ? 

Sir 11’, Carey. —I have given you the newest figure we have received from 
Home. 

Jdrr.sident. —What I really want to get at is this. If somebody wishes to- 
start the manufacture to-day, what is his capitalisation going to be per ton 
of output ? 

Sir IT. Carey. —If he wants an up-to-date 4-machine mill with filtration 
and bleaching plant, it would cost him £300,000 f.o.b. plus, according where 
he put his mill, anything from £100,000 to £200,000 for railway siding,, 
jetties and so forth. 

President. —It is no use leaving it to me. Take it at your own place. 

Sir IT. Carey. —£600,000 was the figure for a four-machine mill. 

President. —It roughly comes to Bs. 1,80,00,000. Your output is 18,000' 
tons. That means a capitalisation of about 1,000 rupees per ton. 

Sir IT. Carey. —Yes. 

Preskle.nl. —-You have to add Ks, 100 to your cost of production before you 
get 10 per cent, on your capital? 

Sir IT. Carey. —Yes. We have taken it here iii the letter which we put in 
yesterday.* 

J'resident. —It is a very large addition to the cost. 

Sir IT. Carey. —This is particularly on a very complete mill as is quoted 
here. But there are many people who would be able tx) work mills without 
all these additions. We have to deal with the Hoogbly water which in the 
rains we cannot use without filtering. W^e need not necessarily make bleach. 

Presiilent. —We are taking it on the basis that it pays you to make your 
own bleach. >Jo doubt it would increase y’our capital, but if it pays you it 
would reduce your cost of production. 

Sir IT. Carey. —That is true, it does. 

President. —Otherwise it is rather a formidable capitalisation. 

Sir IT. Carey. —It is a big figure now. Pajmr making is always expen¬ 
sive. 

President. —What would it cost a manufacturer in Europe, what would 
be his capitalisation if he had to get the same output? 

Sir IT. Carey. —^£300,000 without allowing for his buildings or his erec¬ 
tion or his bungalows. He would not have bungalows probably in the same- 
•way as we have here. He will have a very much smaller site than here. 
His railway sidings would probably cost less also. A mill at Home costing; 
£300,000 would be a complete copy of our Titaghur Mill. Including all. 
these additions. This is the figure given. 

President. —What is the date of that? 

Sir IT. Carey. —10th of July. 

Mr, Ginwala. —With regard -to this figure you gave just now of 
Bs. 25,28,000; You see the block value of your machinery and plant as it is 
given in (d) in answer to Questions 96 and 97 is Rs, 28,26,000. It means 
that you practically regard your old machinery as scrap? 

Sir IT. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What remains now oil your books is practically what you- 
have put in ? 

Sir IT. Carey. —Practically. 


Statement III. 
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il/r. Ginwalii. And your total capital Is 17 dO laklis in ordinary shares 
and Rs. 8'd5 lakhs in preference shares and Rs. HO lakhs in dchetitures P 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Giairrihi.- Tliesc come to Rs. 56 lakhs. Then your block value is 
Rs. 4.5 lakhs? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginivfila.— Tn claiming a return, you can claim it either on your 
block value or on your share capital, on the supposition that vour assets 
are not very much below your capital. 

Sir IT’. Carey.—It is ccrtainl.y somewhat below. 

Mr. Cinwala .—You arc claiming a return on what you consider to be the 
present-d.4y replacement value. You cannot have it both ways. If you 
claim a return on your replacement vtilue, then you have got to show that 
there is going to be a substantial reduction in the cost of production. 
There is some reduction in your actual realised cost but it is quite another 
thing to say that there would be a reduction in cost eoniniensuriite with the 
cost of replacement. 

Sir IT'. Carey. —TVe arc at the present moment expecting to bring down 
the total works cost. \\c have already come down in June to a total 
working cost which is certainly not higher than what we have been informed 
by the Trade Journal as the cost of working in Eughand, and that included 
making our own pulp. We have the figure of us. H-448 as compared with 
31d. in England for the same month. 

Mr, Ginimihi .—It is a difficult cjue.stion ns to whnt we should lake as your 
capital. 

Sir TV. ('arcy. —Eorescoing this difficulty we have sent you this extra 
letter. 

Mr. dinwakt .—In calculating what ought to be your capital I fee) this 
difficulty as to which of these three figures I am to take, whether to take 
the block value, share capital phis ilebentures or w-lust you claim to be 
to-day's repUu^ement value. Jf 1 take the replacement v.sluo then it would 
jump by about Rs. 100 per ton: that the business may well bear provided 
the cost goes down. 

Sir TV. Carry. —We are bringing the cost down and we expect to bring 
it down still further, 

Mr. Ginieahi .—How are you for that matter to prove that these costs will 
not be any higher if the plant was replaced altogether? 

Sir If. Carey. —May I say this. We are informed that the price of 
white, paper in the most modern mills at TTonie is Hid. TYe cannot give yoTi 
any further evidence tliau giving you the cost of this mill. We are working 
the cost to-<lay, in the month of June, at HJ as. and we hope to get down 
by half an anna or oven more eventually. The .snine puper is being made by 
the most modern mills to-day In the British Islands .at Hid. and it is costing 
us rather less than Hi as. in the month of June. I cannot give anything 
further than that, I am afraul. Taking the replacement value, as we have 
said, at Rs. 130 lakhs, we are merely asking for an average of 8 per cent., 
that is to say so miuTi for preference. 

President. — I could not accept that calculation as giving a correct measure 
of the amount of protection required, if the object in view is merelv to keep 
the existing paper mills alive. Jf the scheme of protection is planned so a.s 
to permit the establishment of new mills, then the replacement cost of the 
existing mills may he the bc.st guide to the capitalization necessary per 
ton of output. But in that i-asc the cost of production would be taken at a 
figure below .voiirs. It would not be right to take your present works [:OKt 
and the replacement cost of the fixed assets. The increased capital cost 
should l)c counter-balanced bj’ assumed lower works costs. 

Sir TV. Carey. —We arc facing all the time the fact that we are trying 
to bring ourselves into line with the third condition of the Fiscal Commis.sion 
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that we must eventually stniul upon our mvu feet, and we believe we cam) 
flo it on our present mills, with some additions that we are making from 
time to time, and with onr ])resenl hanilnhunt for materials. May 1 say 
again it is quite a possibility to build a very good mill, indeed a first class 
paper mill, without going to tlii.s c-ost. 1 have no doubt if a man went to 
Sweden or (Jcrmany he might get quite a different figure to this. These were 
the people who built the mill originally and we went to them. It is quite 
possible to get a mill at a very muili lower figure. 

Mr. dinwala .—About these dividends 1 want to know what the actual 
profit was and how was the allocation made during these years? 

Preshh’ut .—What Mr. Ginwala wants is the profit to be distributed 
annually and the actual distribution. In arriving at the distributable profit, 
depreedation, interest and agency charges should he deducted from the profit 
shown in the baluncc sheet. 

Sir IT'. Carey .—I niulerstund that from 1917 onwards you want the total 
distributable, profit. One point 1 should like to make clear, on which there 
were certain comments in the previous evidence, is a.s to the way of paying 
dividends to shareholders. Whiit 1 wish to say is that the average dividend 
which has been earned up to the time when wc have again ceased to pay 
divitleiids has been 12 per eeiil. on the ordinary capital. 

Mr. (Ainimlu .—You paid nearly Hs. 50 lakhs in dividends, then you 
spent about Us. 28 lakhs on your machinery and you liuil Us. 80 lukhs in 
reserve ? 

Sir ir. Garci/. — Yes. 

Mr. (tii)irala .—Was this reserve in addition to what .you spent on 
machinery? 

Sir II’. f'(D'fi/.—That lius sini'e l)ceii all used in the mills in one form or 
another, Tiic reserves altogether amounted in one period to something like 
Jis. 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Ciiiu'uJa.- Yon say in answer to Question 107 “Total reserve fund 
of Rs, .'10 lakhs was accumulated in the years 1918 to 1921. This was built 
up from surplus profits during the war years and has since all been absorbed 
in writing off depreciation of plant and suh-sequent losses during the recon¬ 
struction period. The result is that ouv assets now stand at a proper 
figure.’’ 

Sir ir. Ciirey .—The block of the mills has been written down in spite of 
the money that lias been put into them out of the reserve, and they are 
still kept at a figure wliieh is a very fair valuation. You can get that value 
for the mills to-day. 

.1/r. (linwnla .—What you mean is that you have jiractically brought it 
down to the break up value or the scrap value? 

Sir ir. Care;/. —Yes. 

Mr. CiiHcuhi.— Then all these Rs. .80 lakhs you have lost in these two' 
years. 1 take it that the total re.serve fund of Rs. 8(1 lakhs has been ex¬ 
hausted ? 

Sir U’. Cdrnj. -If has been written off against the losses which were- 
incurred during renovation. 1 am .speaking of tliu cash losses. 

Mr. fUnirnla .—Yon say “ This was built up from the surplus profits 
during War years and lias since all been absorbed in writing off depreciation' 
of plant and subsequent losses during the reconstruction period.” I want 
to separate the two. 

Sir IF. Carci/. —'I'liey arc, of course, the same. The depreciation of plant 
referred to here is the writing down of the bamboo mill plant to the present 
mill. 

Mr. flinirala .—Tliere is no bamboo mill plant here? 

Sir IF. Can'll ,—It is in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwuhi .—What are these losses you are referring to? 
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Sir TV’. Carptf.—Tlie total loss on the 30th September 1923, wliieli was the 
closing period for the last published account, was Rs. 26,99,000. That is the 
actual cash loss. 

Mr. (rinwala. —On the business? 

Sir TV. Carey. —On the working of the mill, 

Mr. Cinwala.—Yt is great deal more than that. What is this plant that 
you are talking of? 

Sir TV. Carey. —That was the plant which was purchased for preparing 
bamboo pulp in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was its original value? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Rs. 33 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What has it been written down to? 

Sir YV. Carey. —Rs. 15 lakhs. These Rs. 18 lakhs came from the reserve. 

ji{r. Ginwala. —You have got your assets? 

Sir TV. Carey.—We have; we have the mill, we have the plant which is 
waiting. 

Mr. Ginv}ala.—YYa.ve you separated the two? Are you treating it as a 
separate business? 

Sir YV. Carey. —Absolutely. We are keeping that plant for erection if at 
any time we can float a company. 

President.— it included in the block? 

Sir TV. Carey. —No; perfectly separate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You spent 33 odd lakhs on that? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—\Vha,t puzzles me i.s this. 1 take your 33.22 lakhs, that 
is the asset belonging to this business, isn’t it? 

Sir TV. Carey.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In determining your capital account or your block value, 
are you going to debit this with that figure because tho-se are assets that you 
have still got? 

Sir TT’. Carey. —Yes, we still have them. It has been kept separate on 
purpose. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This was taken out of profits? 

Sir TV. Carey. -Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It was not taken out of debentures? 

Sir TT^. Carey. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 think it would be just as well if you had mentioned it 
in your assets. 

President. —It is not really capital contributing to the output of the 
Titaghur Company. Therefore it is not really a part of the block with which 
we are actually interested. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That i.s so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But I think it is just as well to get all the correct 
figures. 

Sir VT’. Carey. —You will find these in the published accounts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you write that off in one single year? 

Sir TV. Carey, —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That bamboo plant is a 10,000 ton' plant? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it complete? 

Sir IT’. Carey. —Practically complete. Some of it is in Burma and some 
here. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Does it include a chemical plant? 
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Sir Tr. ('tircij. —Yes, partly. 

Jl/r. Cinmihi .—Then haven’t you written .iuwii ttm nmch? 

Sir ir. Cart ]!.—We Lave written it doivn to 16 lakhs. 

Mr. (rinu'oln ^—That is X'100,000 or little more than that. 

Sir ir. Cnrp.y .—In addition to that we have two mill sites, one in 
Kangoon, and one up the Pegu Hiver. They are probablyworth 3 or 4 lakhs 
of rupees. 

Mr. Knlr .—Why were you not able to pay your dividends in 1!)M, 
1915 and .1916.“ Where there any special c-ircuiiistances? 

Sir IT. Careii .—It was chiefly owing to foreign competition, very strong 
German and Scandinavian competiou. 

Mr. Kale .—Have you not been able to set aside what they rail a dividend 
cciualizatiou fundi' 

Sir IT. Carry .—We put a.side a general reserve and development fund. 

Mr. Kale .—1 find that you have spent all these funds on developments 
and renovations. Would it not have been better if you hud set aside a few 
lakhs on that account p 

Sir IT. Carey .—Kven as it is we are not able to find money to do what 
we wo\dd like, to do, that is to carry on developments, .md iiidess we had 
developed in the way we have done, we should undoubtedly have nol been 
in a position to reduce our cost to a carrying on figure. 

Mr. 7wi!e. -The impression one gels Ls that for a or 6 years you made 
profits and jiaid handsome dividends,, but tlie moment .vou failed to make a 
profit you slopped paying dividends. T have not been able to understand 
this imlicy, namely, while in times of prosperity you were paying 50 per 
cent, and ,55 per cent., the inomenl you fail to make a profit, you arc not 
able to pay u dividend and tben you ask for protection, tliat is the general 
impression. If you had been more far-sighted you would have set aside a 
fund so that for two or three years in succession you would bo nhlo to pay, 
if not ,50 per aent., at least 6 or 7 per cent, and you would have Ix'eu able 
to carry on. 

Sir II'. Carry ,—Tlie Managing j^gents are not entirely the masters in 
this matter. 

Mr. Kale ,—Did the Managing Agents put this to the sharoholclcrs and 
did they reject it, or also were you carried away like the shareholdersP 

Sir 11 . Carey.- -At timt time the shareholders complaint was that they 
wore getting only 50 per cent. 

Mr. I\alr .—But don’t you ,vonr.selve.s think that it is desirable to set 
aside a fund like that, so that for one or two years you might tide over 
a period of depression ? 

Sir TT. Carey. Yes, 1 think it is deairablc. 

Mr, Kalr .—Then as regards the writing down of the bamboo iilaiit. 1 
expected that if the plant was a part of the concern taken as a whole, .vou 
should have shown it in your Recounts as you had Ijeen using moiic.v out 
of the profits iiiade from the concern. Your accounts do not give ns a 
clear idea of the position of the mills taken as a whole. 

Sir ]V. I'arey .—T can say with regard to the figures that I have given 
in our written reply that it is so. Of course it is not (luitc clear in the 
|)ublished aicconnts. 

Mr. Oinirala. — Why do .vou call this depreciation tliat you have written 
off Develojimeiit Beserve? 

Sir II . Cnreij .—It was made out of the development reserve. 

IX.— Cost ok Prodcctiox. 

President. —C’oming on now to the question of the cost of production, will 
you please tell ns whether you still adhere to your original intention to treat 
this as confidential. It is very desirable, if possible, that it should he 
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piiblLslicd, and it is alnicist vital that the total works cost should b* 
published. 1 don’t .see how wc could make any rccoiuiiicndatioii except oa 
the basis of the works costs. 

Sir IV. ('Vnci/. '-You say that the Bengal Paper Mills and the Indian 
Paper Pulp Company have agreed P 

i'’?'fsid/;)if.--Both have agreed to the publication of their figiires? 

Sir II'. Cfirfy. —All their costs in particular detail? 

Pres id eiil. —Y es. 

Sir Ik. Ciireij. —In that case I should fall in line with them. 

President. —Wc are much indebted to you. 

President. —In Porin IT—this also applies to Porm HI—I see from your 
aysteni of accounting that you don’t distribute the miscellaneous and 
supervision charges. 

Mr. Wuod. —Xo. 

President. —You. practically treat them as overhead? 

.\fr. Wood.-- Yes. 

President. —One of the points 1 svanted to ask was this, in the supple¬ 
mentary statement* which you have handed in you give a certain figure 
as your works tost. Vor instance, yon .say for the year J92.'l-!14 your works 
cost is ;i-86 annas. Hoes that include these iniscellatieous charges? 

Mr. ll'ood.- -It does. 

President. —The works cost there is used in the same sense in which we 
use it? 

Mr. Tkood.—Yes. It includes everything except depreciation. 

Pre.sident. —We don't include that in the works co.st. This shows that 
in 1923-24 the cost of unbleached pulp is Hs. 269 n ton. 

Mr. iro<)d.--Yes 

Presitfrnf.- In order to make n fair comparison with the cost of pur¬ 
chased pulp, you have got to add a porportionate share of these miscella¬ 
neous charges and you have also got to add the overhead. If you are to 
make a fair comparison of the cost of pulp which you manufacture with 
the price of the imported pulp, vou have to add a good deal to this figure 
of Rs. 209. 

Mr. IT'ood.—I should not say a good deal, 

President . —That seems to me j/rirnd facie to be low, having regard to the 
not suggesting that you ought to keep your accouiils in a different way. 
I quite uiiderstaud why you don’t consider it worth while to distribute these 
miscellaneous charges. Xovcrtheless for our purpose some attempt at an 
approximate estimate lias to he made. We have got to add to your figure 
of the cost of unbleached pulp some share of these miscellaneous charges 
included in the works cost and also of the overhead icharges. Can you sug¬ 
gest the percentage which in your opinion woiiM he a fair estimate? 

^^r. W ood .—Our own co.st is R.s. .50 just now, 

Pre.sident. —Never mind what the amount is. Can you get it in the form 
of percentage? 

Mr. TV'ood.—We consider that 25 per cent, is a fair estimate. 

President .—That seems to me priiiid facie to he low, having regard to the 
w'orks cost of pul]> compared to the works cost of finished paper. Even with¬ 
out these charges it is Rs. 269, whereas the cost of finished paper including 
the miscellaneous charges, etc., is Rs. 540 which is more than half to start 
with. So any addition to that means that more is going in. However 1 
do not want to waste time over it. 

Are you proceeding on an estimate of what the plant for making pulp 
costs as compared with the plant for making paper. On wliat basis did you 
arrive at 2o per cent.? 


* Sliitcment in. 
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.1/;'. 11 tmil .—Simply to arrive at a percentage of nnoleached pulp it is th® 
very beginning of things and is hardly necessary at all. 

PrefiJenl. -Rs. Ijo is the cost of materials and Rs. 110 is cost aboTS 
materials ? 

ilfr. 'Wood. -Yes. 

Pre-iiJuif .—The cost above materials is not ver.v heavy, I see, 

.Sir TV. ('iirp.fi .—We liavc not put any power on to that at all. 

Mr. (I'intiiihi. Yon have, not sold pulp at any time? 

Sir II'. Carey. —No. 

Prr.iii/piif.—\Miat would he the addition to be. made if .yon add 2.0 per 
cent, of the inisrellaneons charges? 

Mr. II ood. —Rs. 12-S-O for overhead and misecllaneoii.s charges. 

Preiiideiit .—That would bring your cost for 192.‘1-2‘1 to Rs. 28o? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. 

Sir If. Carry .—In 1!)2.‘1-21 the actual cost of purchased piilj) was Rs. .100. 
Of course to-day it is lower. 

Pirnidnif .—1 WHS conTpnring this figure with tlie figure you gave u.s as 
the cost to-day. 

Sir 11'. Curry.—\ have explained earlier that it is on a partial year’s 
working. It is not a full year’s working. 

Prrridetil .—Was it in 192:1-24? 

Sir ir. Carry.--Yes. The mills were still finishing their renovations and 
at the close of the season we had slocks of grass in the mills as well 
as in the fields. So we were unable to work the fields in 1924, that is to 
say, we did not have a full .year’s tvorking. Wo liave now cleared our 
.stock. .-It the end of October we expect to liavc no stock in the mills. Wo 
have none in the fields. The (s)st of grass will come down gradually. 

Presidrnl .—On the royalty and otlier things.i* 

Sir Tf. Carey. —Yes. 

Pirsidrnt. —'I'lie labour charges won’t vary very much? 

Sir IV. Ciirey. —.'so, tlie average will not come down very much. 

Pirridr.itl. -.At the present moment what is the cost of purchased 
pulp ? 

Sir ir. Carry .—Tt is Rs. 2:)7-8-(). 

Presiilr.nt .—^Turning now to Form 111, what quantity of unbleached 
jnilp are .vou taking to get a ton of bleached pulp? 

Sir Tl'. Carry .—lu per <ent. or Rs. ll.o. 

Prrs'tdrnf. —I worked it out at Rs. 117 and odd. TImt is the pulp which 
yon yourself manufacture. The cost of purcliiised unhlcnched pulp is 
Rs. .“llR-f). On what price is that bused? 

Mr. Tl’nrid.—On Rs. ;1(K) a ton. 

Prrsidrut .—Tlial would mean a loss of only 6 per cent.? 

d/r. iroOfl.—Yes. Rs. ;1(K1 is the average price. T may he slightly leas. 
I am not quite certain. AVe have got to take ii certain month or a 
certain period. 

Prmide.nl. You don't keep :my records .showing the amount? 

-l/r. U'ood. No. 

I’lr.sidrnf .—Aly difficrulty will he this that, if your Rs. 318 must he based 
upon the price of Rs. 3(XI, then your loss in the- process of blenching is 
only C per cent, in the case of pnrcha.sed pulp, whereas it is 17 per cent, 
in the it.-asc of the manufactured pulp. 

Mr. Wuud .—I cannot soy positively that it is Rs. 300. It may bo 
sometliing less. 

Presidrut. .After all, these calculations of cost arc only approximate. 



Mr. ltVio(/.—Yes. 

Fiesiilrni. —Can they lie taken as the actual figures for the year? 

Mr. U 'jorf.—Y’es 

Prrui^cnt.- \om' final result in l‘’onn IV. I take it, is yonr aetniil cost? 

Mr. ]V(ind. —That is actual expenses. 

rresiiltnt .—Let us go hack to Form HI. You told us that the figure 
Its. SfiO should be raised to Its. 285 by the addition of overhead. At ivhat 
price must the purchased pulp be .so that it is exactly on the same level 
as the price of the pulp uiaiiufaetiired by you. The idea is that the two 
ought to he on the same level. There must be no advantage in using 
the one or the other. Tf the manufactured pulp is Rs. 285. what is tho 
corresponding figure for the purchased pulp? It would be better to have it 
in sterling. 

Mr. Tlood.— L'I7-U)-(1. 

Prr.sideiit .—You expected tlmt the price of imported pulp would be about 
that. Do you still expect that? 

Mr. H'orti/.—We do. 

Prexiihut. —.Apparently on this basis you are pretty nearly at the figure 
for the jiurchased pulp. 

Mr. M'ood.- Yes. 

Sir ir. ('iirfi/. —Also we arc anticipating nest season to improve c:oii- 
siderably. 

Frrxitlr.iil. —Now looking to Form IV: as comi>iircd with the following 
two years, r/s,, 1922-211 and 192H-24, apparently yon changed your practice, 
that is to say, .you used a good deal more of the imijuifactuicd pulp than 
of purchased pulp. 

Sir ir, Corr.i/.- That is so. 

Fri'flidcnf. -With a big reduction in the total cost? 

Sir ir. ('(ireji. —Ves. 

rrr.sident. —Am 1 right in inferring that yon were using less manufac- 
ture<l pul))? Is it nicrcl.v a drop in the price that induced you to change 
yonr practice? 

Sir 11 . Harry. —1 think that it is iinprovenient in the i)rocess .’»s well. 
We can boil inure grass now. 

rrruidrnf. —Y'di are now using more gru.ss and less purchased pulp? 

Sir ir. Harry. —Yes. 

Vrr.sidrnt .—Comparing with the pre-war figure, your costs are almost 
exactly double. That would naturally .suggest that you ought to be ablo 
to get your costs down lower if you are to compete with imported paper. 

It certainl.v does seem that the cost of niaimfactiired pulp has gone up 

out of proportion to the increases in the cost of other manufactured 
articles. 

Sir 11'. Ciirry. —'llic cost has risen enormously and has now come down- 
again. 

Ib-csirfpaf.--Taking the various elements of the cost of grass: by how 
much have railway freight gone np.® 

Sir IV. Corey. - -Until this last reduction, I should think that the increase 

in the long di.stancc traffic was .something like 8(1 per cent, and it has 

come hack to about 50 per cent. On short distance traffic! 1 should think 
that tlio increase must have been about 30 to 40 per c:ent. and it has now 
come hack to very nearly what it was before the war. 

Preiiide.nt. —Do .von mean the freight on short distance traffic on raw 
materials ? 

Sir IV, Hairy .—Yes. I ,ini .speaking from memory. If you wi.sh we 
can check these figures. 
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F)e.s»/fl)if.--Tlieii ns regards nnxiliary raw materials, wliat is the main 
cause for tlie drop in the price? 

Sir n . Ciiren .—It was largely due to the fact that 1023-24 was a normal 
year. Neither 1921-22 nor 1022-23 was a noritial year. 

fresitlint .—You are iiiahing some of your own chemicals? 

Sir II . dun'll. —Ye.s. 

Frexidcnt. —Aiuirt irom that, had you any fall in the price of other 
■chemicals you use? 

Sir 11’. Ciireii. —Yes. There has also been a drop in the price of many 
■other things like waste paper. 

Mr. (iiiiu'iil'i .—How can you have rags and waste jiaper at the paper 
stage ? 

Sir IT. Carry .-—1 am afraid it is wrong. 

Presidrni .—You nieaii form IT is purclj' grass? 

Mr. ITrjorf.—Yes. 

Crrsidcnl .—llo you netuallv make pulp at times out of nothing hut 
grass? 

Mr. IV and. Yes. 

Frniidriit. In form IV do the niuciliary materials include cost of making 
pulp out of rags and so on? 

Mr. Wood. —Yes. Itag and other materials are not in ‘ au-viliarics ' in 
form 111. 

President .—,\re they included in form 1? 

litr. Wood. ■ Yes. 

President .—How do you get the ligure for tlie cost of manufacture of 
your blenched pulp: it includc.s pulp mnnufactured from rags? 

Mr. 1T00(/.—Form IV is the total expeuse.s taken from o\ir act\ial 
balance sheets divided by the numlier of tons made during that period. 

President. —You do not keep your aoeouuts so as to get a figure for 
manufactured pulp How do you get this ligure which includes pulp made 
from other things than grass? 

Mr. TT'ooi/.—'We do not put it in a form, Wc have got indcpend'jnt 
costs of them in the department. Wc do not incorporate them in the cost 
form in tlie siiiiie, iiiiiiixier as we have done in the case of gras.s because 
they are very small items. Form TV shows ivhat it cost us to manufacture 
paper from purchased pulp and grass, etc. : Forms I and IV are the same 
form—one is the cost per ton and the other shows the total expenses. 

Prcsiilent. You iiieiui they can be connected item by item? 

Mr. ]Voo(.f. - Yes. 

President .—If I divide Its. 14 lakhs by the outturn of the year T should 
got Its. 111. ill the case of the primary raw materials. Tn that case the 
first item in I'orm 14’ has to he called ‘ iiriimiry raw materials ’? 

Mr. Wuud. —Yes. 

President .—What is this mysterious item in No. 9 “ any other single item 
not enumerated above. . .''? 

Mr. H’ood.—Brokerage and commission not connected with iiianiifiic- 
turiiig costs. 

Mr. IJinirfdti. What lui])pens to it in form T\’? 

Mr. TT'aod.—Tt is not works costs. 

Presidi'iit. If you leave it out in the ex[ieiiditiire. then yon ought 
to coiiipaic your costs with ;he net price. On the other hand you treat 
selliii.i: charge as evpenditurs’? 

Jf) . II'",(T — 1 l is iiiore than selling charges. 
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President. —1 take it that the pcrmissiim you have ;;iven to publish your 
finui'cs extends also to the supijlcinentary mcmorandiini ? Jt is very import¬ 
ant Ijccause it shows that your works costs are steadily going down. 

Sir ir. Turfj/.—If you think it is essential part of the application? 

President. —1 think it is important. 

Sir IT'. Ciirey. —On that understanding we have no objection. 

President. —What have you included to get from your works cost to the 
total costs? Look at the supplementary ineinornnduni. 

Sir TV. fuK'i/.—Head office charges. 

President. —All I want to know is whether agents' commission has been 
included. 

iS'i'r 11’. t’urey.- -Xo. 

President. —flow do you arrive at it when there is no prolit? 

Sir ir. Vnreij. — There is a minimum commission of lls. il.OOO a month. 
The rest is commission On profit only. 

President. —How do you get the figure? 

Sir ir. Carey. —It is simply an office allowance. 

President —Your return on capital, is it based on Hs. 13lJ lakhs? 

Sir TI’. Carey. —Y'es. At 8 per cent. 

President. —And tlic depreciation that t'ou have given is on the basis 
of the Its. ff lakhs ? 

.Sir TV. Carey. — \Vc take it on the income-tax allowance. But at pre¬ 
sent dein-cciation is not very urgent because we have already written the 
mills down so very largely. 

President.- -1 want to know whether this depreciation is based on the 
Rs. 11 lakhs, which the income-tax people arc allowing. 

Sir TT'. (.'arey.— Y'os. 

President. — It is satisfactory to notiicc that yonr total cost for the 
last tliree months has been less than the average selling price. Are these 
gross prices? 

Sir IV. Carey. —Tliis is after paying all commission. 

President. —Have you included in your selling charges- selling agent’s 
commission ? 

Sir TV. Carey. —This is a nett figure after deducting the agent’s com¬ 
mission. 

President. —Does it appear in the total cost? 

Sir ir. Carey. —X’o. It takes the form of a discount in the sales bill. 

Jfr. Crinweda.-- lit form I, you have got the t<jtal cost, of the raw materials 
at Rs. 17 lakhs and purcliused pulp at Ks. ]6 lakhs. They arc really half 
and Iialf. On these figures there would rather be an objection to the claim 
for protection, for you are using nearly half of imported pulp for your 
manufacture. Therefore it is essential that you should eliminate that from 
your raw materials altogether and get the works cost on your natural raw 
material, gra.ss, etc. On that basis i want to get at the works cost. The 
trouble is that in form 11 you have put in rags and other things in 
the auxiliary raw materials. 

Sir TV. Care.y. —Only grass. 

Mr. Ginunda. —That is right. The figure Rs. 3o0 tlmt .voii have got in 
form IV (h) is on the basis of Hs. 269 unbleached in form II, and Rs. 362 
for bleached pulp in form III ? 

Sir TV. Carey.- —Y’es. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That Rs. 360 is near enough, but what 1 cannot under¬ 
stand is that you use so much more gra.ss that you reduce the cost of above 
materials—see form TV (u). Y’oii must treat tlie.se two items as one—tho 
total being Rs. 223. The total cost per ton is Rs. 610. Xow look at form 
IV (b). 
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Pie^ideiit .—A jjreat deal of these various costs—mill labour, auxiliary 
materials and so on —has gone into the iiuiniifacturc of pulp. 

Mr. Ginirala .—In form TV (o) and (b) these auxiliary raw materials ars 
•only chemicals!' 

Sir TV. Care.\i. —Yes. 

Mr. (Tinirald .—I cannot make a comparison as to what is going to happen 
■when you n.se your own pulp. 

Sir IV. Curry .—Form TT' (b) will give you tliat. 

Mr. Cinu-alii.~( cannot make out where the economy or expenditure is 
coming in in that case!' TVhal T wanted to kiiou was the effect of your 
having to use your own pulp. You can make paper from grass only without 
using rags, can't you? 

Sir IV. Carey. Yes. 

il/r. Cinirola .—And you do make that' 

Mr. TVaof?.—No, very seldom without something in it. 

Mr. liiiiiniJu ,— When you do not use imporleil pulp? 

Ml . IVooiI.—kluite so. 

Mr. (liiiiriilri .—All 1 wanted to know was, what was going to happen. 

Mr. 11 ofid.—In Form IV (h) we have not (rut in any diarges for clay, in 
ordinary iiracticc we use day to Tiiake up the loss. We have not ineludeil 
any loss, 

Mr. (iiniruln .—That was what 1 was going to ask yon. You have Used 
considerably more pulp. 

Mr, TT'cmd.—TVe have put in the pulp and taken off the dieinicals. 
Prr.^ident .—Does that make it more expensive? This price is a hit too 
high in practic'd working. 

Mr. liiii'.caUi ,—It woiks out to ITs. OB a ton for grass. 

Mr. TVoed.—Yes. 

l’Tr.iidrrif .—According to the figures given by Sir W. f'ai’ey. tlie price of 
grass would be Its. 54 a ton, at the mills. 

Mr, Wood .—Quite so. 

1‘rrside.iit .—And you take ilj tons, that makes it Ks. 1^2 roughU'? 

Mr. Wooil. —Yes. 

PreHidrnt.- Last year your actual figure was Rs. Oil a ton. You must have 
been using 2^ tons. The figure you have given liere is Hs. 155, tliat is, just 
2J tons which means about JTs. 60. 

Mr. (Jiiuraia .—Tf you take 2,‘, tons at Rs, 51 it comes to Rs. 122? 

Mr. IVuoiI.—Yes. 

Mr. (jiiiwu/ii .—On that basis .you can reduce that figure of Rs. 260 by 
nearly Rs. 30, so that it would be Rs. 239 unbleached and it will go on dimi¬ 
nishing in proportion. 

Mr. Wood .—We anticipate getting grass about 7 rupees cheaper, at about 
Es. 22 in the end. 3 tons of grass give 1 ton of paper, that is Rs. 21 to Rs. 22. 
Sir IV. Curry.- JiK. 7 a ton of grass would give Rs. 21 a ton of paper. 

Mr. (^iincalu .—Then this estimate of Hs. 599 comes down to Rs. 577? 

Mr. IVood.—Yes. 

Mr. Giiiinihi.—^ou will be still wor.se off in that case also by Rs. 37 a Ion 
compared with what you aie now. 

Mr. Wood. —Exactly, hut we have reduced our costs from Rs. 269 to 
Rs. 241 wdiieh makes a difference. 

President .—That will affect equally the estimate of cost of paper made 
from all materials and paper made from grass. 

Mr, Wood .—We may improve the process ami save the chemicals. 
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President. —I think you understand now what Mr. Giuwala is aiming at 
You might, if you like, reconsider the form. I do not know whether we can 
assume that you knew what purpose it would be used for. 

Sir W. Carey. —You are really trying to make a comparison between paper 
made from grass as opposed to paper from imported pulp? 

Mr. Cinwala. —Yes. In that case if you are really using rags to give some 
chemical property, then you are right in calling it an auxiliary raw material, 
but if you are making paper from rags then it becomes a primary raw 
material. 

Sir W. Carey. —I think we have come to an understanding. Rags, waste 
paper, hemp, etc., are all to he considered as primary. 

Mr. Cinwala. —Then you will work out that form on your actual experi¬ 
ence as far as you have got it now. Then of course you have told us that 
you expect economies in other directions. You have mentioned somewhere 
that there would be a reduction of 10 or 12 per cent. From the supplementary 
statement that you have put in, 1 see that there is going to he a loduction 
of half an anna, that is about 12 per cent, really, but what I want to know is 
where the reduction is going to come in. It may be fuel. 

Sir W. Carey. —We anticipate a reduction in the total consumption of coal 
because we have a new plant since July. 

President.~~T think what Mr. Ginwala would like to have i.s, as far as you 
can give it, a. comparison of your lust figure for June with the figure you think 
you will get down to, showing that owing to improvement in coal consumption 
there will be a reduction of so much, and for some other reason it would he 
fio much. Would that be po.ssible at all? 

Sir W. Carey. —We will do our best to give it. There aie several improved 
devices actually: for reduction in labour, getting back waste and making -t 
into paper, and that .sort of thing which are gradually coming into force. 

Mr. Cinwala. —You will give us those for 1923-24 on that basis. Then you 
can give your figures for June 1924 on the same basis, and this revised form 
aa to what economies you still anticipate and then you can explain in a 
short note at the bottom that this is due to so and so. 

Sir W. Carey. —May I ask you what is the importance of our giving this 
detail ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —To enable us to determine what measure of protection will 
be necessary, if it is granted. 

Sir W. Carey. —Y'ou are trying to get a figure on grass as against one if 
we made paper from purchased pulp only? 

PresiSent. —If that is the best you can give, let us have it on that basis. 
But I think Mr. Ginwala would like to know how the figures will be affected 
by the savings you are going to make. 

Sir IF. Carey. —Y^es, I understand. 

Mr. Cinwala. —On that grass basis what you have got as actuals and what 
yop would get if economy is effected. 

How do you allocate these various charges to your chemicals? Is it a 
rough and ready method of doing the thing or have you got a system? 

Sir W. Carey. —These are actual charges. We get everything separate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have not got a separate plant, for instance, for power 
and fuel. Have you got a separate plant altogether for power and fuel.^ 

Sir W. Carey. —No. 

Mr. Cinwala. —How do you charge that .S' 

Sir W. Carey. —We keep separate records. This is all fixed up with th.» 
units used in the vario\is departments as compared with the total expense 
in the department and the total power generated in the department. 

Mr. Cinwala. —How do you get this figure for power and fuel for the re¬ 
covery of soda ? 
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Sir IT'. Carey .—We IihcI got .separate .steam Iwllers I'or that department. 
We divided the total expeti.se on .steam Ijoiler-s in that department and debited 
half the cost to this department and half to the Ilecovery department. 

-I/r. Cinicala .—At what rale would yon charge the pnlp, for instance, for 
this dejiartment.® 

Sir It', (^iirey .—10 cwts. of coal yliis handling charges. 

Mr. (I'iinralu.- At what rate will you charge for the caustic soda that you 
use in your unbleached pulp.*" 

Sir IT’. Ciirey .—Actual cost of production. 

Mr. (CniiraJa .—Is that what is given in this statement? 

Sir ir. Carey. —Yes. 

Mr. (rilivata .—Do you give credit for the recoveries in these forms nr iu 
the other forms? 

Sir TI'. Carey .—We don’t show it here. We do not charge the recovery 
plant for anything that conics hack from the digester. 

Presiileni '.—Only the nett cost is shown originally instead of showing the 
gross eo.st with the recovery later on. 

-Tfr. Oimrula .—I sec. How much do jvin recover? 

Mr. Wo'tii. —10 per cent. 

Mr. (iiinrala. —Don’t you think that you ought, to recover more? 

Mr. W'lorl .—At present we are trying a new system, or rather we are im¬ 
proving our chcinicul consumption. We have, as a m.'itter of fact, recovered 
7.) to 80 per cent, and, as Sir Willoughby Carey Im.s just stated, we are at 
present working on an improved and more modern system which reduces the 
actual consumption of caustic. 

Mr. Citurala, —Without recovery? 

-Ifr. TTor/d.—Yes. It gives less return in the recovery plant. 

Mr. (rinirala ,—Docs not it me.sii that in that case the rccovcrj' jilant is 
more expensive to u.se? 

Mr. IT’of/d.—You cannot take it away even if you get a more inodorn 
jiroce.ss. 

.Mr. 6'//iiC(d<j.--Supposing your process succced.s entirely, then yon can do 
away with the plant entirely? 

.1/)'. U’aod .—We could do with a smaller plant. 

-T/r. (liiiirola .—It may ho that you do not want to recover, or there i.s 
something in the use of the recovery plant that enables you to save a gooil 
deal. 

Sir IT'. Carey. —Wc have got an efficient recovery plant. We are getting 
into a more niotlern process. 

Mr. Cinu-ahi .—What are these figures you have given in the last form— 
total cost of bleach and so on ? 

Sir IT'. C’nrc;/.--'I'hat is oiir chemical plant. 

,T/r. (Cuiirnla .—They do not give tho cost. 

Sir IT'. Carry .—Cost of hloach was ITs. I.'IO in 1922-23 and Hs. 160 in 
1923-24. 

Vresident .—What arc the details, cost of caustic or cost of bleach or 
for both ? 

Sir TT'. Curey ,—Cost nf both caustic and h-lench. 

^fr. CiniiTjlii .—Ymir cost for 1923-24 was Rs. 116 for bleach and Hs. 12.3 
for caustic. What was the price nf the imported material? 

Sir TT'. Carry .—In the first place we do not import any, hut taking'it from 
the Trade Heview we find that the cost of bleach is Rs. 182-8 as against 
Rs. 116 and l austic soda R.s. 230 a ton. 
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X.— MANUFACTfREn'S PROFITS. 

Mr, Kale. —You have been culculiiling a return of Us. 1.30 lakhs. I wanted 
to ask you whether it was a fair way of doing it. After all, if you want to 
pay the shareholders in any industry, the fair way of doing it would bo to 
allow for depreciation, interest upon your working capital, interest upon 
debentures tuid a reasonable rate of profit on capital? 

Sir ir. (.’are.y _Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —T do not understand why yon should calculate your return on 
the whole block value, that is, Hs. 1.33 lakhs. 

Sir II'. Carey. -AVe take S per cent, on R.s. 1.30 lakhs. 

Mr. Kate. —I don’t understand why you should take, this block value rather 
than capital. Have the shareholders a right to expect anything after you 
have provided for everything? That is iny point. 

Sir TV. Carey.— What we have taken is a fair over-all rate of interest. 
Interest has to be paid on the working capital. Wc say further down "Al¬ 
though a greater 3 -ield is naturally expected on ordinary shares, debentures, 
local and preference capital should require a lesser figure” and the difference 
there will niake up on the comparatively small amounv of ordinary shares. 
That is the line of argument wc hare taken. 

Mr. Kale. —Y’our debentures amount to R.s. 30 lakhs? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yea. 

Mr. Kale.- And the ordinary and preference shares amount to about 
Tls. 20 lakhs? 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

Prexident. —Your general princiide is that tho capita! can bo raised at 
about 8 per cent. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That i.s really the sort of line we took. Wo arc taking 
only Rs. 130 lakhs, whereas the capital now employed in the business is 
Ks. 153 lakhs. 

Mr. Kale. —Y’'ou are Including in that figure not only the debentures and 
the share capital but also something else? 

Sir TT'. C'arci/. -AVe arc including our lo.sses which we have written off. 

Mr. Kale, —Are you entitled to do tliat? 

Sir TV. Carey. —We have cut that off. 

President. —AA3iat do you mean by the full capital employed in the busi¬ 
ness? Is that block value plus the working capital? 

Sir TT'. Carey. —We have taken our block value and the stocks that we 
are obliged to carry in advance. 

President. —Does this Rs. 1,53,28,01.10 include tho working capital.'' 

Sir TV. Carey. —Yes. 

President. —In which case j'ou must cut out Re. 70 lakhs. The balance is 
nothing like the replacement value of your block. AVhat is the grand total 
of your balance sheet? 

Sir TV. Carey. —It is Rs. 1,53 lakhs. But we have deducted our losses. 

Mr. Kale. —I don’t know how you arrived at this figure. 

Sir IV. Carey. —We have only suggested Rs. 130 lakhs as a re-cnpitalisa- 
tion of the Company. 

Mr. Kale. —In that ease you are not suggesting a particular rate on the 
biisis of your actual figures? 

Sir IV. Carey. —\o. We are only suggesting it as a re-capitalisation in¬ 
cluding the present capital. 

Mr. Kale. —I .thought that you wore dealing with actual figures. 

Sir TV. Carey. —No. 
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Mt. Kale. —Suppose your actual fiKuros were taken and your debentures, 
ordinary and preference shares and also the working capital were taken at 8 
or 10 per cent., on that basis the return would be lower than what you have 
taken ? 

Sir IV. Carey. —We have nut to provide the working capital. 

ifr. Kale. —Still the total will not be so much? 

Sir H' Carey. —That is wh.v we have taken it at Rs. 130 lakhs. 

XI.—Cl.AlM FOH PbOTF.CTIOV. 

Mr. Kale. —You have drawn a comparison between ^hc paper industry 
and the steel indu.stry. But you have not taken into account the fact that 
in steel India has a special advantage of having an iron ore which is of 
superior quality to what you have in any other country. That kind of ad¬ 
vantage you don’t enjoy in India in the paper industry. There is no analogy 
between the paper and steel indii.strics .so far us raw materials are concerned. 

Sir TI'. Carey. —The vast quantities of grass that wc have are of very good 
quality and superior to wood fibres. 

Mr. Kale. —Are they of superior quality to what they have in other 
countries “ 

Sir ir. ('arey. —As far ns sohai grass is concerned, in quality it is very 
nearly .equal in our view to other gra.sses like Ksparto. Of course there is 
bauibon, but it has still to he proved. The assumption is that it i.s of very 
good quality. I mean that raw materials exi.st in the country. 

Mr. Kale.- -Quite true. But I want to draw your attention to the fact 
that India has no special advantage over other countries. 

Sir TV. Carey. —The advantage is in the fact that raw materials are in the 
country, All the raw materials necessary for the paper manufacture either 
exist or can be made in the country, 

Mr. That i.s quite true. But the superiority in that connection is 

not so great as to allow you to have higher costs in other items or other 
elements. That is my point. 

Sir TV. Carey. —That is so. 

Mr. Kale.— regards bamboo, it may be .so; but we do not know. 

Sir TV. Carey. —At least we hope so. 

Mr. (li'nwala. —Suppo.sing the Board comes to the conclusion that the 
future of the industry lies in the development of the bamboo pulp and 
bamboo paper, it must then surely work out figures on the bamboo basis. 
What have you got to say to that from that point of view? Supposing we 
rocommond protection and wc. find that the bamboo proposition is bolter, 
then we must find what the cost of production is on that basis. If we base 
our recoinnicndntions on that, and the cost is very muc:h lower, what have 
you got to say to that? It is a. {loint which may arise. Of course we have 
not gone into the thing f\ill.v yet. Nor have we formed any opinion on that. 

Sir TV. Carey. T take it, at any rate, that time would be given to the 
grass mills to change over. 

Mr. Cma'ala.- You accept that as u principle of our reeommendaLions, 
apart from personal considerations, do ,vou not? You would not expect us 
to make separate recommendations for grass' paper? 

Sir TV. Carey. —I suppose not. 

Mr. Cinirala. —In that ease, you say you ouglit to have some time. How 
long would it take to replace your plant so that you can change over to 
bismboo? 

Sir W. Carey.—A conple of years. 

Mr. (linwala. —That is not a very long time. 
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Witaeta No. 5. 

India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

A.— ^WaiTTEN. 

Statement I.—Original Ilepreeentation of the India Paper Pulp Co., Lid., 
dated 11th January, l'J24, to the Tariff Hoard. 

Wo have the liouour to enquire when we may liave au opportunity of appear¬ 
ing before your Board to prescht our views on the subject of a Protective ToriS 
on paper and paper pulp imported into India. 

We take this opportunity briefly to set forth the reasons upon wliich we 
base those views. Paper was originally made from rags and, when the supply 
of these became too small, wood and esparto gross were introduced successfully 
as materials fur pulp making. It has long been rcali.scd that bamboo gives a 
fibre at least equal to that of the best wood or grass but, until we commenced 
manufacture, it hud never been successfully used on a commercial scale anywhere 
in the world. After spending very large amount.s on experimental work for 
o.ver three years and surmounting great initial difSeulties wc have now been 
for 18 months manufacturing from our owm bamboo pulp the highest grade of 
paper ever made in India and which compares favourably with English mode 
papers. Both pulp and paper are made in a mill owmed by an Indian Company 
from materials grown in India and by Indian labour. 

During and since the war the‘output of European paper mills was developed 
very greatly to meet abnormal needs. In the last year or two the consumption 
abroad has fallen to normal or even below, with the result that a great surplus 
output is hangiug over the paper market and many mills in Europe arc dump¬ 
ing their surplus, at below cost, in India and other Eastern markets. They 
are able to do this because it is essential for their costs that full production 
be maintained even if part of same is sold at, or below oo.sl. 

In addition to the handicap of this dumping policy on the part of European 
manufacturers, we have to pay a high royalty rate to Government for our 
bamboo, and while in the past Government have promised to encourage the 
Bamboo pulp industry by practical assistance, this policy appears to have 
lapsed. Without such ossistanco, wc, who are pioneers in a new Indian indus¬ 
try, are unable to compete with the old establislied Euroi)ean jjaper mills. 

Bamboo pulp and paper manufacture is an infant industry and has never 
had the benefit of good times to put it on its feet and thiu-oforo has a much 
stronger claim on Government for help than certain other industries which were 
in a position to accumulate largo reserves during the ‘ boom ' years. 

The duty which is now levied on imported paper does not in reality favour 
the Indian paper manufacturer. This is more than offset by the duty which 
the manufacturer has to pay on imported machinery and chemicals which 
are not at present obtainable in India and by the heavier capital expenditure 
incurred as compared with a mill in England. E’urther, imported pulp does 
not pay any duty at all, although it is really the manufactured article. Vie. 
wish to emphasize the fact that paper pulp is not a raw material. Its manu¬ 
facture is a long and expen.sive process, whereas the conversion of pulp into 
paper is comparatively simple. 

If the Bamboo pulp and paper industry is enabled to expand, this will, as 
a natural consequence, result in the opening up of areas, which are at present 
■unproductive and to the development of allied chemical industries which will 
assuredly grow as the demand for their products increases. 

If some encouragement of a practical nature is not received, wo consider it 
extremely doubtful whether pulp and paper making in India from Indian bamboo 
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C8n be carried ou at all. In tbe report presented in 1919 by the Special 
(.’ommiUee appointed through tho Secretary of State for India, it was recom¬ 
mended that the manufacture of paper pulp should receive every encouragement 
from the Onvernment of India and that steps should be taken to render India 
independent of foreign supplies of pulp and paper. 

The only Indian source of fine papers is Bamboo pulp. Any fine papers, 
other than ours, manufactured in India are made from imported pulp as it is 
not possible to make them from Indian grass pulp. 

Wo therefore feel most strongly that we have a moral claim to protection 
in this indu.s^'-y and that a substantial duty should be imposed say of 30 per 
cent, on pulp and paper imported into India. 

Wc shall he glad to liave the opportunity of presenting our views in this 
connection more fully to your Hoard when opportimity is afforded us. 
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statement 11.—Copy oj Ilepieaentation o] the India I’aper I'lilp Company, 
Limited, dated ^drd January, l'.Ul, to the Cneei nment oj India, Depart¬ 
ment oj Comineiee. 

We Lave applied to the TariS Board for a lieariiig on the suliject of protec¬ 
tion of tile paper and pulp industry in India and have been informed by them 
that this question has not at present been referred by the Government of India 
to the Tariff Board for enquiry and that we should forward our application 
to the Commerce Bopartnieut, which we arc, therefore doing. 

Uur objeiit in making this application ia to urge that protection should be 
afforded to the paper and paper pulp industry in India and we take this 
opportunity briefly to set forth our reasons for doing so. 

Paper was originally made from rags and, when the supply of these became 
too small, wtxxl and esparto grass were introduced Ruixessfully as materials 
for pulp making. It has tong been realised that bamboo gives a fibre at least 
equal to that of the best wood or grass but, until we commenced manufacture, 
it had never been successfully used on a commercial scale anywhere in the 
world. After spending very large amounts on experimental work for over three 
years and surmounting great initial difficulties we have now been for 18 
moullis manufacturing from our own bamboo pulp the highest grade of paper 
ever mmle in India and which compares favourably with English made papers. 
Both pulp and paper are made in a mill owned by an Indian Company from 
materials grown in India and by Indian labour. 

During and since the war the output of European paper mills was developed 
very greatly to meet abnormal needs. In the last year or two the consumption 
abroad has fallen to normal of even below, with the result that a great aurplus 
output is hanging over the paper market and many mills in Europe are dumping 
their surplus, at below cost, in India and other Eastern markets. They are 
able to do this because it is essential for their costs that full production be 
imsiutained even if part of same is sold at, or below cost. 

In addition to the handicap of this dumping policy on the part of European 
manufacturers, we have to pay a high royalty rate to Government for our 
bamboo, and while in the past Government have promised to encourage the 
bamboo pulp industry by practical assistance, this policy appears to have lapsed. 
Without such assistance, we, who are pioneers in a new Indian iuduatry, are 
unable to compete with the old established European paper mills. 

Bamboo jiulp and paper manufacture is an infant industry and has never 
had the benefit of good times to put it on its feet and therefore has a much 
■stronger claim on Government for help than certain other industries which 
■were in a position to accumulate large reserves during the “ boom ” years. 

The duty which ia now levied on imported paper does not in reality favour 
the Indian paper rnanufacturer. This is more, than offset by the dutv whii^h 
the manufacturer has to pay on imported machinery and ehemi[:ala winch are 
not at present obtainable in India and by the heavier capital expenditure incur¬ 
red as compared with a mill in England. Further, imported pulp does not pay 
any duty at all, although it is really the manufactured article. We wish to 
emphasise the fact that paper pulp is not a raw material. Its manufacture is 
a long and expensive process, whereas the conversion of pulp into paper is 
comparatively simple. 

If the bamboo pulp and paper industry is enabled to expand, this will as 
a natural consequence re.sult in the opening np of areas which arc at present 
unproductive and to the development of allied chemical industries whieh will 
a.ssureflly grow as the demand for their products increases. 

If some encouragement of a practical nature ia not received, we consider 
it extremely doubtful whether pulp and paper-making in India from Indian 
bamboo ciin be carried on at all. In the report presented in 1019 by the Special 
Committee appointed through the Secretary of State for India, it was reconi- 
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mpnded tliat tho nianufacturfi o£ paper pulp should recsivB every encourage¬ 
ment from the (lovcrnment of India ami that steps should be takeu to render 
India independent of foreign supplies of pulp and paper. 

The only Indian soiiice of lino papers is Bamboo pulp. Any fine papers, 
other than ours manufactured in India arc made from imported pulp as it is 
not possible to make them fioni Indian grass pulp. 

We therefore feel most strongly that wo have a nioi-al e.laim to protection 
in this industry and that a subst.aiitial duty should be imposed say of 30 
per c.ejit. on pulp and paper imported into India. 

We shall be glad to Jiavc :be opporltmity of presenting our views in this 
'-■ouneetion more fully to the Taiifl Hoard when opportunity is afforded us. 
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statement HI.—liepliee to questionnaire submitted by the India Paper Pulp 
Company, Limited, dated ZSrd June 192^. 

Wa now send you under registered cover one copy of our reply to the 
Hoard's questionnaire. The remaining five copies required by the Board are 
being sent bv ordinary post and we trust same will reach you by the 2Sth 
instant, which, we understand, is the date when replies are required. 


REPIJES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. iKXnODUCTOHy. 

1. The India Paper Pulp Co., Ld., was registered and incorporated as a 
Private Company on the 4th April 1918. 

2. Being a Private Company, we are not at liberty to disclose details of the 
holdings. Wo may state, liowgver, that the capital is entirely Rupee and that 
the inte.ntion has always been to mahe the Company a public one inviting 
participation from Indian shareholders and Directors, this having been the 
policy of the Managing Agents Finn lor half a century. It has not 
possible, however, to carry out this policy to its full extent owing to difficulties 
encountered in bringing the Company to its present stage of production whereby 
the Company spent much more than its original capital and extra money has 
been lent by the Share-holders and Managing Agents. 

There are no Directors, same not being obligatory for a Private Company. 

Two Indiana are connected with the superior management, and it is hoped 
to increase this proportion as the Company and technical skill of Indian 
employees develops. 

3. We manufacture both pulp and paper, but at present the pulp manu¬ 
factured is entirely for our own paper making requiremente. 

4. We commenced manufacture commercially in April 1923. 

5. (a) Capacity for Pulp is 200 tone per month. 

(h) Capacity for Paper is 240 tons per month. 

fi. Actual output of paper— 

Year ending March 1923 . . . ... 1,703 tons. 

Year ending March 1924 . 2,435 tons. 

7, Mill is situated on the bank of the River Ilooghly, at Dazinagar near 
Naihati, Eastern Bengal Railway, 30 miles from Calcutta, 

(a) As to raw material area—Reasonably situated, but not ideally. 

(b) As to coalfieds—Reasonably adjacent. 

(fl) As to markets—WeU situated, especially for coastal distribution and for 
possible export. 

(d) As to labour-—Well situated. 

Other considerations—Plentiful supply of fresh w-ater, close proximity to 
large engineering works where emergency repairs can be rapidly executed. 

As to the most imprjrtant factor in selecting the site, we consider it difficult, 
if not impossible, to give any one of the above considerations absolute preference.’ 
Certain conditions must be satisfied before a mill can be established, and the 
advantages and disadvantages must be collectively considered when choosing 
a site. The question of supervision has also to be taken into consideration. 

8. We manufacture White Printings and Writings, Blotting, Unbleached 
and Toned Printings (Superior Badami), Antique I^aids and Antique Wove* 
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Azuro Laid and Coloured Printiiif^s. We have also produced lower grades auch 
as Dadami and Brown to meet market dciiianda. (Sea reply No. 10). 

Taking the past six months, tho pnregutage of the total output la aa 
follows ;— 

Per cent. 


White Printings ........ S8'14 

Writing.s ......... 24'64 

Blotting ......... 1'92 

Unbleached, etc. ........ 7'7‘2 

Antiques .......... 6'37 

Azure Laid ......... '28 

Coloureds.'47 

Badami, etc. . 2146 


lOOOO 


On account of experimental manufacture, previous records would not be of 
value and in our opinion, future records will show increased percentage in all 
superior qualities to the exclusion of Badami and Brown. 

n. A broad classification might be taken aa under - 

Wrappings, newsprint, printings, white and coloured wood free including 
the various hook papers, writings engine sized, writings tub sized, 
ledger paper, speciality papers. 

Thu kinds of paper we normally manufacture would be classified as good. 
Our paper successfully competes with and is fully equal to English papers of 
the same grade. 

Indian raw materials and Indian demand create most favourable conditions 
for the manufacture of white printings and coiuureda, book papers, engine 
sized and ledger papers. Blotting paper of a goud grade oau be made from 
bamboo. Uur mill is able to manufacture better class papers than other 
Indian mills from iiidigenuus raw materials. It suits us to specialize in tho 
highest grade papers. 

10. We manufacture a much larger variety of papers than a manufacturer 
in a Western country would do. 

The Indian bazar dealer's business is such that it is necessary for him to 
carry a good range of papers and he makes up his orders so as to include a 
proportion of ooch line wdiich mills must l)e prepared to supply. For this 
reason, it is necessary for the Indian mill to be frequently changing the type 
of paper manufactured and consequently spoiling its production in order to 
supply bazar dealers' demands. 

The Indian manufacturer is certainly at a disadvantage in this respect. Ho 
has another severe handicap to face on account of the. very large proportion of 
liglit weight papers demanded in this croimtry. Tlie loweat weight of cream 
laid foolscap which an English mill will manufacture is R lbs. That is to say, 
a roam of 480 aheete weighs 8 lbs. In India, wo have to manufacture a large 
proportion of 0 llis. foolscap, i.c., 2.5 per .cent, lighter than an Englisli mill 
but the lighter weight does not command a higlier price per lb. 

11. The Sulphite Process. 

Our Pulp is mniiiif.acLured by .a patented process whicli is a iiiodillcatiun of 
the ordinary sulpliito process as used in the manufacture of sulphite wood 
pulp. In the ordinary sulphite process, Ihe wood is cooked with Calcium Bi- 
Sulphite. We use Magnesium Bi-Svdphito and there are vorinus modifications 
in the cooking process. 
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II. BiHw Materials. 

A. Primary, 

12. The primary raw material used ie Bamboo. 

18. Annual requirement— 

(a) about /i,0(X) tons. Output as per reply No. 6. 

(b) according to output equivalent to full capacity of pulp plant 6,000 

tons. Paper plant 6,250 tons. 

The plant is of course capable of much extension and its final capacity 
depends very largely on the recommendations of the present Tariff Commission 
and their eubsequent adoption. 

14. Approximately 2^ tons bamboo are required for one ton of unbleached 
pulp. 

15. About one ton unbleached pulp is required for one ton of furnished paper, 
but it varies slightly in different classes of paper. 

16. The present bamboo forests in India and Burma are probably sufficient 
to Bup 2 )ly the whole world's demand for pulp. As these forests can be worked 
on a three years rotation, the supply is practically inexhaustible. In this 
connection, wo quote Mr. Wm. Bait, h’.C.S., Cellulose Kxpert to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A paper prepared by this gentleman was read to the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1921 and reported in the World's Paper Trade Review of 
May ISth 1921. The. following is an extract:— 

" It is. T think, a modest ostiuiate to say that from bamboo taking only 
that which is available under possible manufacturing conditions, 
Burma, Bengal and South-West India, could produce Ten Million 
tons of pulp per annum, and Assam, from Savannah graases 
Three Million. India could therefore produce pulp for the whole 
world.” 

We would also refer the Board to Mr. R. S. Pearson's (Forest Economist) 
article on '' The Utilization of Bamboo for the manufacture of Paper Pulp," 
which dc8CTibe.s several bamboo areas. 

In addition to present forests, wo do not see any reason why great tracts 
of more or less waste land could not be utilized for the cultivation of bamboo, 
with the idea of obtaining supplies from localities nearer the Hill or from 
places where transport by river in rafts would bo more economical. 

17. Our main supjilies are drawn from our Bamboo Reserve in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. 

The transport distance from our Reserve to tho Mill is 470 miles. 

18. The bamboos are cut on contract, floated down in rafts to the Company a 
crushing and baling plant at .Taitinira which is about 14 miles upstream .of 
Chittagong on the Ixarniifuli River. .Vfter crusliing and baling, the hides arc 
bn.ated to the Chittagong Jetties, whence they follmv the usual comhined route 
tu the Mill at Naihati. 

Tho distance covered by rafting is . . . 119 miles 

By boating and steamer ..... 1.34 miles 

By rail.217 miles. 

470 miles. 


19. Particulars of Royalty will be found in the copy lease mentioned in 
reply No. 21. 

20. The average cost per ton delivered at the Mill may be taken as Rs. 60, 
which _we hope will bo much reduced on a large scale of extraction following 
expansion of the present plant. The cost of reserve Bomboo varies according 
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to the quantity extracted which may incrsaso or reduce OTorhead charges. 
Moroovor, tho development of the reserve in order to work up to the quantity 
required, necessitates abnormal expenditure which would not give a fair idea 
for crilieism or comparison. Although there is plenty of bamboo available, 
the organization of collection on a large industrial scale can only be done at 
great cost to the pioneers. 

We regret being unable to give detailed figures even if in confidence. Even 
though the information were not disclosed, it might possibly leak out and be of 
value not only to our competitors in this country, but also to those abroad. 

We hope the fact that this Company having borne the heavy cost of 
experimeutal manufacture to prove the success of bamboo paper ond liencc 
to prove the advantage to the country mentioned in reply 29, will not be lost 
sight of by thcrBoard. 

21. A copy of our lease is enclosed. We eonsider that the terms are reason¬ 
able from Iho Government’s point of vie.w, but having consideration for the 
fact that the industry is an entirely new one, we think the terms could have 
been made on the basis of no Boyslty for the first 7 years. 

We know of two cases in Burma where the Government granted leases in' 
the same year as our own, viz., 1920, the period being the same. No royalty 
is payable on either of these concessions for the first 7 years and afterwards 
royalty is based on Be. 1 ]ier ton on air dry imbloachcd pulp. Taking into 
consideration our reply No. 14, it will be seen that the coses cited have much 
more favourable concessions than ours, and considering the possibilities of tho 
industry and the risks taken by us as pioneers, we consider tho terms given 
us might have been as favourable. 

22. We expect the quality of the raw rnaterial to remain conatant as wo 
have found it in the past. 

23. Wo expect the quantity of raw material to increase as our reserve 
organization develops. Our reply No. 16 ahso bears on this question. 

24. In view of reply Nos. 20 and 23, an answer is not required to this 
question. 

26. Our supply of raw material is assured, practically in perpetuity. The 
Reserve area alone is approximately 470 sq. miles, and is dense with bamboo. 
In addition, we are also experimenting other sources of supply against the 
event of very large expansion taking place in our consumption. 

26 & 27. We do not consume Sabai Grass. 

28. We consider bamboo one of the world's finest paper making materiiJs, 
and fully equal to the best wood pulp. 

29. In view of our previous replies, we do not think there is any doubt 
whatever that (his country posse.sses a large advantage due to the existence 
of its bamboo forests as compared with other countries. 

30. Camparison of bamboo with Sabai :— 

(a) Wo believe the quantity of available Sabai Grass is limited and that 
its growth is restricted to certain localities. Bamboo is almost 
unlimited in quantity. 

(fa) We ore not in a positiou to speak as to continuity of supply of 
grass. Continuity of supply of bamboo, wo believe, is quite assuieJ. 

(c) We believe bamboo is more accessible than grass, and that it could 

be cultivated in close proximity lo Mill. 

(d) We believe bamboo is cheaper than grass now, and wo hope the 

(!ost of bamboo will be considerably reduced in the future, with 
increased extraction. 

We believe tlie yield of pajier from sabai grass is iu the vicinity of 
33 per cicnt. while the yield from bamboo is 40 per cent. 

(s) Bamboo pulp as manufactured by us is infinitely superior in quality 
to sabai grass. 
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With regard to the last paragraph, we do not feel that our experiment has- 
gone far enough to tnakc a comprehensive answer, "We can safely state that 
pulp can bo manufactured frorn practically any class of bamboo. 

31. "We have no real knowledge, but believe there are a few grasses other 
than eabai suitable for pulp manufacture, but we understand that the quantities 
available are unimportant, 

32. We do not use rags, hut the supply in India is limited and very poor 
in quality. To extend the supply would require an elaborate collecting orga¬ 
nization, which would probably raise the cost above an economio level. 

33. See reply No. 21. 

34. (o) No. 

(b) A small quantity of imported plup is necessary for the present. We 
do not use imported pulp for making special papers. It is solely to obtain 
maximiiiri output. Most of our supplies have been imported from Norway and 
prices have always been C.T.K. Calcutta. During the past 18 months the 
price has fallen from £19-10-0 to £14-10-0, Landing charges are Bs. 2-8-0 per 
ton, and transport to Mill Its. 2-8-0 per ton. 

35. While we have a concession rate for the importation of bamboo from 
the Koserve from the Hailway and Steamer Companies, this item is a very 
heavy charge on the cost of our primary raw material. The concession rate 
first quoted us in 1919 was Rs. 7 per ton, whilst to-day it has risen to Rs. 8-7-0.. 


JS. Auxiliary. 

36. The chief auxiliary raw materials used by us and our annual require¬ 
ments are as follows ;— 

Sulphiir. 

Maguesia. 

Bleaching Powder 250 tons—about (v.aries according to quality of paper 
manufactured). 

Rosin, 65 tons. 

Alum, 150 tons. 

China Clay, 270—300 tons. 

Dyes, 14 owt. 2 qrs. 4 lbs. Value Bs. 6,572-14-6. 

Wires, 12 per annum. 

1st Press Felts, 14 per annum. 

Jackets Couch, 8 per annum. 

Dryer Felts, 1 set. 

Stores—value Ra. 1,10,000—Principal Items:—Belting Rs. 9,600r 
Oil Rs. 7,000. 

37. (o) This docs not apply. 

■ (b) This can only be given confidentially. 

38. (») Auxiliary Jlaw MatKi iah impnrted from abroad. Bleaching Powder, 
Chinn Claj’, Dyes, Wires, 1st Press Felts, tlouch Jackets, Dryer Felts, Stores 
value Bs. 17,000 including Belting Ks. 6,232. 

Vurchaaed in India though not manufactured here. Sulphur, Mill Stores 
value Rs. 14,000 including Oil and Grease Rs. 6,084, Belting Rs. 3,312, Cottc« 
Rope Rs. 3,775. 

(b) Manufactured and Purchaaed in India. —Magnesia, Rosin Alum Stores 
value Rs. 78,9.55. 

(c) Manufactured hy us from other materials. —The only chemical which 
comes under this head is Magne.sium bi-sulphite, the cooking liquor. This is 
manufactured from Sulphur and Magnesia. The manufacture of this chemical 
is an integral part of the process of our pulp manufacture and eaniiot be fairly 
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taken OH a separate manufacture. In any case, there are no data from which 
u comparison could be made. 

In the case of A, the country of origin is England with the exception of 
Dyes which are imported from Germany. 

The port of importation is Calimtta in every case. 

Other particulars required are as follows :—■ 


A. 


— 

Price in 
Sterling per 
ton. 

Freight and 
Insurance. 

T.iidfling 
Ciiarges and 
Rivpr Daes. 

Transport 
Chargo.H t(i 
Aflll. 

1 

Custom Duty 


£ 

t. 

d. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

ns. A. 

p. 


A. 

V. 

Rr. 

A. 

P. 

BlROGhiAR Powder 

10 

1 

3 

15 

0 

1 

1 2 

0 

3 

13 

0 

37 

a 

0 

China Cluy .... 

3 

12 

3 

2U 

1 

9 

2 10 

0 

2 

7 

10 

12 

12 

0 

Dye—Khodamfne . 

431 

U 


63 

0 

!1 

23 6 

5 




797 

15 

11 

Dye—Blue .... 

9SU 

8 

1 

65 

0 

11 

23 G 

5 




797 

15 

II 

Wire. 

4G 

3 

10 

21 

0 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 

8 

0 

IQ 

10 

0 

Felt,. 

14 

a 

o 

a 

12 

0 

0 .5 

R 

U 

1 

4 

5 

8 

4 

Jacket. 

7 

lA 

3 

2 

0 

s 

0 3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

JiryiT FtU — 















^70 X 102 (■«. . 

75 

u 

6 

28 

0 

6 

12 

3 

0 

11 

0 

29 

3 

0 

C’utt<in< 8Sx 102 ea. . 

70 

11 

n 

29 

11 

1 

2 

6 

0 

13 

0 

27 

4 

0 

(.0jlxl02two 

123 

4 

7 

43 

11 

8 

1 2 

U 

1 


0 

48 

3 

0 

fllxl02oa. . 

54 

13 

3 

20 

10 

I 

1 0 

u 

0 

8 

6 

20 

6 

1 

Woollens 















(.26 X102 00. . 

34 

Ifi 

2 

IS 

1 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 

5 

6 

12 

14 

11 


fi. 



Manufactured Xiy 

1 

iMarket Price, 

Trans ;x}rt 
ChiirgcH to 
3lill. 

1 


' Fs. A. P. 

B.'i. A. t. 

Sulphur 

^icth'au 

117 0 0 1 

2 7 2 

Xagae.ia. 

Muuni»ito Syndicat*’. l.d., 
SaliMii, .Madras Pri'sidency. i 

02 8 U 

22 5 1 

Eosln. 

Thi* Tmlian Tiirjicntlnc and 
li'f'in I'o., (.’awu]n»nt. 

211 2 0 

7 0 

Alum . 

D. WnUlii* uml KonnaKar 

126 B n 

3 8 0 


39. Bleaching Powder will certainly be manufactured by our Mill for our 
own use as soon as the paper making plant is sufficiently large to carry the 
expense of a bleaching plant. The electrolytic process would bo used with 
salt as the base from which the bleach would be manufaidured. 

There are (.Tiina CTay manufacturers in India, but in spite of repeated and 
extensive trials, their products have been found quite unsuitable for paper 
manufacture. 

Dyes .—The manufacture of these is a highly specialised industry which 
wc do not think is likely to bo established in India. 

'Hires.—Tf the demand for wires becomes sufficiently largo in India, we 
see no reason why this industry siiould not be established here. 
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Felta and Jackets .—Here again we see no reason why t^is branch of industry 
should not be established in India. It is simply a question of having a 8u£5- 
qiently large demand to justify the installation of the special plant required. 

Sulphur .—This is not likely to he produced in India as was shown in the 
evidence placed before the Board in their recently completed inquiry. 

Dryer Felts .—We do not tliink it likely that these will be made in India 
in the near future. The consumption is small and the manufacture is a 
specialised one in the hands of a very few people who have operated in this 
class of material for many_ years. However, should the industry grow suffi¬ 
ciently, we do not doubt that this also would follow and be established in this 
'■ountry, in the course of time. 

Belting .—This is already being produced and we .see no reason why belting 
should not be manufactured in this country to suit our requirements. 


III. Labouk. 

A Field Labour. 

40. As the work is done through contractors, it is difficult to say the exact 
number of labourers employed in extracting and collecting raw material, but 
we should say it is at present betwee,n 800 to 1,000. 

For reasons already explained in reply No. 20, we are unable to give details 
of wages. \Vc may state, however, that in our own Reserve we spend approxi¬ 
mately li lakhs Rupees per Session on labour and that in the comparatively 
short time, we have been operating the. Reserve, the cutters prices have increased 
about 60 per cent. 

41. We have 'had the usual labour difficulties in accustoming semi-civilized 
labour to a new industry. Ultimately, we hope to enjoy specially favourable 
conditions as regards labour, as we provide work for the local population who 
live largely by jhuming, at times of the year when they have no agricultural 
duties to attend to. 

42. The labour is indigenous. Although wo have not obtained all our 
requirement from the Reserve, we do not attribute this to shortage of labour. 
Our last two seasons have shown a decided improvement in outturn which we 
have every reason to believe will continue. We believe the labour is available 
in sufficient quantities and that it is only a matter of time to accustom same 
to our requirements. 

4.3. No special training i.s required. 

B. Mill Labour. 

44. f)ur process being a new one, expert supervision is required, but efforts 
are being made and have to some extent been successful, to replace imported 
supervision by home trained. 

4.5. We have only four non-Indians in the Mill : Manager, Engineer and two 
Machinemen. We also have an Anglo-Indian as.sistant engineer. 

The same staff would probably run a mill of double the capacity. At the- 
outside one extra man would be required. 

46. The Mill was started with the absolute minimum of European labour 
and everything possible has been done to keep to this. If the plant is increased, 
we hope to be able to run with the present staff of Europeans. All other labour 
is local. 

It is anticipated that while the Indian wmrkmen will become more expert, 
yet some European supervision will be required for a number of years. 

Indian Workmen are given every facility to acquire training in skilled work. 
Wo have always a number of learners on the paper making machine, beaters 
and finishing house, and in fact, in every department of the Mill where skillett 
labour is required. 
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47. European labour obtains roughly about 50 per cent, above the average 
rate of wages which would be drawn in England by this class of workman, 
but in this connection, it must be remembered that only picked men are 
sent out here. 

18. The total number of Indian workmen employed varies a little with the 
.season, but average about 450. 

Wages in the various classes are as under :— 

Head Mechanic, Its. 100 a month. 

Head Shift mistrios, Bs. 70 a month. 

Assistant Shift mistrics, Bs. 60 a month. 

Fitters from Bs. 1-4-0 to Ha. 1-0-0 per day depending on qualifications. 
Tumors and Planers, Bs. 1-6-0 to Bs. 1-10-0 per day depending on 
quslificatious. 

Moulder, Bs. 60 a month. 

Head (.'arpentcr, Bs. 70 a month. 

Carpenters, Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 a day. 

Head electricians, Bs. 60 a month. 

Assistant electricians, Hs. 50 a month. 

Switchboard -Attendants and Motor Boys, 12 annas a day 
Pump men, Be. 1-0-0 per day. 

Oilers from Be. 1 to 12 annas per day. 

Head Firemen, Hs. 50 a mouth. 

Firemen, Be. 1 a day. 

Ash Coolies, 12 annas per day. 

Khalasis, Sirdar, Rs. 1-8-0 per day. 

Khalosis, 14 annas per day. 

Head Mason, Bs. 00 per month. 

Mason, Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-6-6 per day. 

Maohinemen, Bs. 70 per mouth. 

Ist Assistant Machinemcn, Bs. 28 per month. 

2iid Assistant Machinemen, Rs. 26 per month. 

3rd Assistant Machiueincu, 14 annas per day. 

Boys, Bs. 14 per month. 

Cuttermen, Rs. 40 per month. 

Cutter Coolies, 14 annas a day. 

Cutter Boys, Es. 14 a month. 

Head Finishers, Bs. 00 per month. 

Finishers, Rs. 28 to Bs. 25 per mouth. 

Beatermen, Bs. 60 per mouth. 

Assistant Boatermen, Rs. 1-8-0 a day. 

Coolies, 11 annas a day. 

Chemical House cooly, 14 anna.s to 15 annas a day. 

AVashing plant coolic:s, 14 annas to 11 annas a day. 

Bleach tank coolie, 11 annas a day. 

Digester house fitters, Bs. 1-8-0 to Ks. 1-4-0 per day. 

Coolies from 10 to 14 annas per day. 

Acid Plant men, Bs. 1-2-0 to Re. 1 por day. 

Bamboo Crusher head coolie, 14 annas per day. 

Bamboo Crusher coolies, 11 annas a day. 

Outdoor coolies, Sirdar Rs. 48 per month. 

Outdoor coolies, Assistant Sirdar Hs. 40 per month. 

Outdoor coolies, Bs. OUO-G por day. 
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49. Our plant fras not manufacturing in 1913-14. 

For tbe year ending 31st March 1924, our wages bill amounted to 
Us. 1,63,400 for Indian labour only. 

Average rates arc given in reply No. 48. 

30. The Indian labour force is sufficient. This labour is mostly settled in 
the locality of the Mill though originally drawn from various parts of India. 

31. Indian labour decidedly improve.s with training. It is hardly fair to 
compare a man who has been given a high class technical education with a 
man who starts as practically illiterate. If educated Indians were seriously 
to take up paper manufacture, we believe results would be most satisfactory. 

52. Wo have built individual houses for our senior Indian staff and for the 
lower grades, linee have been built and supplied free of charge. W'e keep these 
lines clean and sanitary and provide our workpeople with an abundant supply 
of wholesome drinking water. We have a Mill Doctor and all workpeople and 
their fairiilie.s are attended and provided with medicines free of charge 
W'e have had little time to'do anything more as wc are quite a new mill, but the 
care of our workpeople and their welfare is with us a very important considera¬ 
tion. .\part from this point of view, we consider we obtain much better work 
out of a well looked after and contented worker tlian if left to look after 
himself. 

IV. POWEB (IN’CLUIIISC FuE!.). 

53. Power used in the. Mill is derived from electricity, e.'ccept for the paper, 
making machine and several pumps which are steam driven. 

The exhaust steam from the engine driving the paper making machine is 
used for drying the paper on the cylinders. 

The electric pow'er is obtained from a modern steam driven power station 
situated in the Mill. 

The full capacity of our plant is 1,100 Kwts, A. C., 440 Volts, 3 Phase, 
60 Periods per second. Consumption of power at present is only one-third of 
full capacity. 

Operating cost (exlusivc of capital charges) is ‘45 annas for K. W. hour. 
It is not known how this compares elsewhere, but in 1919 w'e believe the cost 
in various parts of England varied from '45 to 1'55 pence per K. W. hour 
exclusive of capital charges. 

55. Coal is employed for steam power and is available in sufficient quantities. 

56. We use approximately 4'25 tons of coal per ton of finished paper 
produced. 

57. Coal is brought by rail from the Bengal coalfields a distance of 160 miles. 

Price f.o.r. Colliery is R.s, 0-8-0 per ton. 

Freight to Mill, Hs. 3-8-6 per Ion. 

68. While we do not control our sources of supply of fuel, yet the supply 
is assured many years to come. 

59. We do not use wood fuel. 


V. Market. 


A. For Paper. 

60. We can only estimate the present Indian production at 38,000 toiu 
per annum. 

61. (o) 93,000 tons. 

(b) 83,000 tons. 
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62. We consider it likely that Indian demand will increase because we belieya' 
India is one of the present lowest consumers of paper per head of population. 
The c;onsuiiiption per head of newsprint alone in the United States of Amcriica 
is 50 lbs., whereas the consumption per head of all cIossob of paper in In^a 
is less than one lb. The' development of the country and the spread of 
education must of necessity result in increased demand for paper. The use 
and demand for paper is one of the certain and most positive signs of a country's 
development. 

63. Principal market.^ in India arc:— 


Miles. 

Calcutta—distance from Mill.30 

Allahabad—distance from Mill ..... 494 
Delhi—distance, from Mill . . • . . . . 884 

Lahore -distance from Mill ..... 1,213 

Cocanada—distaniie from Mill ..... 690 


frf. The question of distance does not give us any orlvantage. Allahabad,. 
Delhi and Cocanada aie practically the same distance from Naihati as from the 
Port of Calcutta. Lahore is 755 miles from Karachi as compared willi 1,21^ 
miles from Naihati. 

66. The expert rf noper from India is probable at some future date to 
Australia and New Zealand and South Africa. 

Tho chief demand we could supply would he for printing papers and 
engine sized writing. 

It is impossible to give any estimate, but we migh^ point out that during 
the qinarter ending September 1923 Australia imported paper valued at 
^‘865,144, vitie The World's Paj>er Trade Journal of 18th April 11)24, page- 
1262. A large portion of this paper consists of qualities which might be 
manufactured in this country. 

66. Wo were not manufacturing during the war period. 

Purchased hy the Oovernmeiit Onvernmenl of India, 1924-25. 

of Ini ill, 1023-24. {Prrnenl Contract.) 


20 tons Cream Laid 
170 „ UnLlsachcd 
lEO ,, Ladami 
160 „ Krown . 

620 tons. 


Its. A. r. 

.0 5 per lb. 
. 0 3 lOJ „ 
,036 
.030 


40 tons Cream I.aid 
115 „ Cream Wove . 
250 ,, Unbleached 
00 „ White Printing 
20 Duplicating 


Rs. A. p. 

.0 4 4 per lb- 
.0 4 4,, 

.0 3 8,, 

. 0 3 lOJ 
'. 0 4 4i „ 

.0 4 3 per lb. 
. 0 6 2i 
.0 6 0 
.0 5 8 
. 0 4 li ,. 


485 tons. 

Eastern Bengal Railway, 1922-23, 100 tons White Printing 
E. P. P>.. and 0. & B. R., 1923-24, 3 tons Cream Wove 

3 „ Blotting 
2 „ Blottins 
(5 „ Superior B<idam< 


14 tons. 

Those prices, however, included free delivery. 

67. Our paper is not consumed by newspapers because our quality is too 
high for this class of business. 
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li.—Foe Pulp. 

68. Kmphatirally yes. We plaim that our pulp j.s superior to any pro¬ 
duced in Tndia and equal to the best European qualities, and in our opinion, 
is hound to h.ave a ready sale. 

69. W'c have as yet uo arrangements for iiiaiiufaoturing pulp fur sale, 
for, with the steamer companies giving every facility and maniifaituriug 
coiu-erns in Europe landing pulp at what we understand is considerably 
below cost of manufacture, we have not thought our market suflii.'iently secure 
and free from unfair competition. 

70. The pulp is imported on account of inadequacy of present supply 
which however is due t<i the fact that economic coiiditiniis iiiiikc it pu siblc 
for foreign manufacturers to land their material into this country at un- 
reniunerative prices. The uncertainty of the situation has prevented manu¬ 
facturers in India laying out large sums of money for the development of 
tlic local resources and erection of expensive plaiita. 

Previously a certain amount of wood pulp was imported for certain 
special qualities of paper, it is now pos.siblc to manufacture from bamboo 
pulp any paper that can be manufactured from wood pulp, the quality being 
equivalent. 

Wc consider the present importations of pulp could he entirely replacied 
by pulp iiroduced in India, particularly from bamboo. Indian Bamboo 
Forests possess a natural product in unlimited quantities of ideal raw 
material suitable for the manufacture of all grades of paper to meet the 
whole oi India's internal demand, leaving surplus pulp availiihlc for export 
as mentioned in reply No. 72. 

71. We estimate, the present doiiiesti(! market for Tncli.sn pnlp at lO.iXlO 
tons. 

The po.'sililc market is capable of almost unlimited expansion as Iho 
country develops. 

Tlie principal market in India is for sulphite pulp, and a small quantity 
of soda pulp. Sulphate and mechanical pulps arc also imported. The latter 
is not an economical pul]) to import, because it degrades the cpiality of the 
paper made without any compensating economy in production. 

72. The export of pulp from India to foreign countries is undoubtedly 
probable in the more distant future provided the industry is protected. 

Export is particularly probable to the Straits, South Africa, Australia 
and New' Zealand. Certainly three of lhc.se countries have no paper industry 
at the moment and have not yet found a wood in sulBcicnt quantity suitable 
for manufacture into pulp. 

It is impossible to form an estimate and inadvisable to Iniaard an opinio* 
as to kinds of pulp India might eventually be able to export. 


VT. FoBEICiN COSIPF.TITION- PaPF.K AND PUI.P 

73. In regard to paper, competition is keenest from the United Kingdom, 
Norway, Sweden. Finland, German.v and Holland. We anticipate that com¬ 
petition’ will become keener from Germany as wo believe it is this country’! 
intention to give very low freights to exporters by German lines. 

In regard to pulp, Norway, Sweden and Finland are the chief competitors. 

74. Competition is partiicularly keen in white printings and writing. 

75. The papers witli which wo have to compete are made from woo4 
pulp and esparto grass. In some cases the papers contain a small percentag* 
ef mechanical pulp. 


X 
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76 »iid 77. (i) We give below the lowest rates cabled in February 1924 
by the Director-General, India Stores Department, London, for the Govern- 
ment of India tender, 1924-25. These ftgures were supplied by the Controller 
of Printing, Calcutta, and are therefore reliable. Although the duty has 
been calculated on the ad valorem value instead of on the tariff valuation, it 
will be noticed that an additional 5 per cent, has boon added by the Controller 
which compensates for this difforonco. 


(ii) Average prices obtained for our papers: — 


Thd rates are nett ex Mill. Those prices refer only to bazar sales and not 
to contracts as reported in reply No. 68. 

78. We do not consider Foreign Trade Journal quotations to bo reliable 
so far as Indian importers of paiier are concerned, and we have only 
considered such hand fide, quotations as have been available from time to 
time. 

Paper is probably e.xportcd below Trade Journal Prices, especially where 
firms have surplus stock to dump. In order to maintain full production and 
to keep down overhead costs, home mills aro willing to manufacture for 
export even though it involves a small loss in order to nmintain the prices 
in home markets. 

It is impossible to say by what percentage the quoted price should be 
reduced. 

79. See answer No. 78. So far as paper i.s concerned, tho evidence, on 
which we rely is the personal knowledge of homo manufacturers with whom 
we aro in contact. 

Hegarding pulp, a gl.mco at any recent Trade Journal will show that 
the market is giving producers a good deal of anxiety and many mills in 
Scandinavia are running at a loss on the figures now prevailing. 

80. Foreign competition is keenest in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 

81. See answer No. 7S. Dumping in India maintains the home prices. 
Bo far a.s wo can tell, these causes are likely to continue for some time. 

82. Foreign imports aro invariably made on a c.i.f. Indian port basis. 
Bea freight therefore does not apply when i?ompariiig freights payable by 
importers to reach the various Indian markets. 


Its. . 1 . p, , Rs. . 1 . p. 

» 

0 1 r»* 0 4 3 

0 4 0 4 0 



r rcipht at 
£2-5-(i 

Riih' jitfr i.FrtoriiMi 

Ih. hi wrlHpR 
Ijin'ifin. and £2cm 
printing 


1 . ]in pc rs . 

! ■ 

d. 

Cream Lfiifl Si Waivj S -1 

0-24 

White Pi'intlii” . 1 2 11 

0-21 

Unbleached . . 1 2-4 

0 21 



1 

Interest 1 
and 1 

hwiirance 
at 15 ! 

per cent. 

I>Mty at 

IS per c. nt. 
plug r> prr 
ei-nt. 

I.AiuIin:' 

r'lurjn’si TnUl ciwt. 

at ft. 2 rf. 

■ tlxrhaanc 
ll. 4rf. 

i 

i 

rf. 

rf. 

if. rf. 

A. P. 

0-02 

0 07 

001 407 

4 n ui 

0-02 

0-62 

U U4 3'7a 

S' 18 

0*02 

0-52 1 

l'>-04 ! 3-10 1 

3 2-28 
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83. Comparison lielweeii railway freights paid by importers and our Mill 
ia given below; — 

Pies 

Howrah to Allahabad (513 miles) ..... 2'72 per lb. 

Naihati to Allahabad (494 miles) ..... 2'60 ., 

Bombay to Delhi (8.18 milos) ..... 4'15 ,. 

Xaihati to Delhi (891 miles) ..... 3'2-l ,, 

Karachi to Lahore (755 miles) ..... 4'00 ,, 

Naihati to Lahore (1,194 miles) ..... 4 72 ,, 

Armenian Ghat (Calcutta) to Cocanada (648 niile.s) . 2'5 ,, 

Najhati to Cocanada (681 miles) . . 2'S ,, 

84. No. 

85. (n) Compared with the foreign manufacturer, the, Indian manufac¬ 
turer is at a disadvantage in regard to the co.st of plant and machinery. 

Freight, insuvaiiec and duty, landing charges, etc., have to be paid 
over and above the foreign manufacturer’s cost. If a part is broken, it 
often means replacement from home resulting in delay in starting up, the 
plant being kept unproductive for a much longer time than would be the 
case with a home mill. The question of iiilerest on home purchases has also 
to he considered. The Indian manufacturer also has to carry more spares 
and stoek owing to their being unobtainable in this country. 

(h) Kxpert labour, which is at pre.sent chiefly imported, is naturally more 
expensive in Iiidist. 

(c) Ordinary labour per bead is cheaper in this eonntry, but owing to 
larger numbers being necessary to do any particular job and the fact that 
spare men have to be kept f<ir replacement and training in ca.se of illness, the 
actual cost does not show any advantage as compared with Wc.stern countries. 
Allowance has also to be made for more frequent leave. 

(d) Owing to labour not yet having become accustomed to working for 
a new industry which they regard with suspicion, we are at present at a 
disadvantage in this respect. 

Wo believe the Indian Railways’ charges are. high, and might be reduced 
to help establish this nascent industry. 

(e) The Indian manufacturer is at a heavy disadvantage regarding cost 
of auxiliary raw materials and consumable stores. 

Tho freight on bleaching powder is oos. per ton and duty at 15 por cent, 
on Rs. 12-84) per cwt. 

The freight on china clay is ‘22s. 6d. per ton and duty at 15 per cent, on 
Rb. 85 per ton. 

The mill stores, mentioned in reply No. 38 (a) have all paid freight and 
duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

The Board is fully ci)iiver,sant with the tluty on sulphur. 

(/) AVe believe freights in this eountry are higher than in England 
owing to the long distance between various coiisiiining centres, 

(g) See answer to (a). 

(h) Customs duty is u severe handicap indeed, and while we do not object 
to a high duty where the materials taxed in this way are being satisfactorily 
manufactured in this country, it does .seem wrong that materials which no 
one is manufat:turing suitably in this country should be heavily taxed. 
Take bleach fur example. There is no bleach-making industry in India, and 
we do not know that it i.s even suggested that this commodity should he manu¬ 
factured in this country. A'et we pay a 15 por cent, duty and, in addition, 
bleach undergoes very rai)id decomposition here, which means (ns we must 
ieep u stock) a lieavv annual loss. In addition to thi.s loss tlirough depre- 

X 2 
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i.'iation, we have to pay for this commodity a price which is about per 
cent, higher than that which the Jiome manufacturer pays. 

(i) The Indian investor expect* a much larger return on Iiis capital 
than the Knglish investor and tliere is a very nmeh less capital available- 
in India for new industries than in England. 

86. Regarding the permanency or otherwise of the disadvantages men¬ 
tioned above;— 

(o) Cost of machinery and plant will naturally be permanent under 
present conditions. Siiould the industry expand sufficiently to 
justify the engineers putting down paper-malving plant and' 
machinery, this would tend to disappear. 

(h) Cost of expert labour. AVc take it that this question refers to 

the high cost of imported expert labour. Wc are at u disad¬ 
vantage wbicb is nut likely to be entirely removed for some time, 
but as Indian labour becomes more skilled, the disadvantage 
should he largely reduced and in the course of time might even 
he caused to disappear by the gradual substitution of skilled 
and technically trained Indian labonr. 

(r) 'While the rales of wages are not likely to he reduced, the efficiency 
of Indian workmen will iiiirrease under the system of training 
wc have introduced and increased efficiency will result in reduced 
cost. 

(tl) Collection and transport of primary raw material and costs should 
improve as the organization to deal with them is developed and' 
the con.sumption increased. 

(el Cost of auxiliary raw inateiials and con.suiiiahle stores in a large 
number of cases—temporary. Bleach, for instance, would ho 
manufactured in the mill should we expand as we hojie to do 
with the assistance of adequate protection. 

(/) We liopc that freights on finished goods will be reduced in the near 
future and also that special concossions will he given to finished 
goods. 

(y) ^Maintenance of stocks of spare parts. Again it is a question of 
the industry growing large enough to justify plant being put 
down in this country. If this stage is reached, the necessity of 
holding excess stocks of .spares will disappear. 

(A) Customs duty on imported materials-—temporar.v, we hope, in the- 
case of materials which are not now manufactured nor likely to- 
be in this country. 

(i) The raising of capital. If .sufficient protection is recreived to put 

the milks in the country on their feet, we consider that dia- 
advantage would he lessened and the investors probably willing 
to accept a reduced return on account of the increased confidence- 
which they would have in tlie industry. 


'\’1I, Equipment. 

87. Wo do not consider our mill sufficiently large as an economic unit 
of production to ensure economy. 

The smallest unit of production that can he operated to the best advantage 
is in our opinion a two-machine mill. 

88. The manufacture of both pulp and paper requires the employment of 
expensive machinery. Tlie paper machinery is very elaborate. Pulp involves 
the uso of very heavy plant which is expensive, in first cost and also in 
maintenance. 

If a duty were placed on paper without a corresponding duty on pulp, 
small mills which could manufacture jiaper .slone from imported pulp could 
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lio set up ill seaport towns at low t-ost as compared witli complete plants 
whioh manufactured both paper and pulp from indiKerious fibres, and these 
mills would employ but little labour, and do nothing towards developing 
the resources of the country. 

89. Percentage of plant and machinery on total block outlay is 
57'77 per cent. 

90. Onr plant consists of the following units: — 

(fj) Tlinnhoo (.’rii.iliiiuj Phnit ,—This consists of a series of heavy rolls 
grooved and fluted, run in pair.s. At the end of the crushing rolls is a 
cutting arrangement whereb.v the crushed bamboo is cut into chips. These 
chips drop into a circular rotating drum and are raised by an elevator to 
the top of the digester bouse. 

(/>) Ai'iil 1‘liint. —Til this plant we manufacture magnesium bi-siilpbite 
with which tlip bamboo is cooked. 

The plant consists of two magnesite mixing tanks, one sulphur melting 
tank, one rotary sulphur burner, one conibiistioii cbaniljcr. one cooling tank, 
one absorption tower, one vaciiiim pump. 

(c) f-onkiny 1‘liiiif .—The bamboo is cooked in digesters 42 feet long and 
12 feet in diameter. 

(d) niotr Tiiiik.i. These receive the coiilciits of the digesters and eonsi.st 
■of stout wooden tanks with a false bottom, the latter being perforated to 
allow’ liquor to drain away from the pulp. 

(f) and SIrit'iniiiij Vhmt .—This consists of a long scries of 

troughs over which the well diluted pulp flows slowly allowing any heavy 
grit or sand wliicli has Ven held in suspension to settle out. The stuff then 
flows to a strainer where the fine fibres pass through, hut where all unresolved 
or partially digested bamboo is held ba.ck. Thence the strained stuff passes 
over a drum washer, This consists of four drums covered with wire ganae. 
The dirty water is extracted and the pulp is treated with successive showers 
of clean water. The washed pulp thou passe.s to the lUi'cichivq tower.'i, of 
whieli wc have live. Bleach is added and the stuff is pumped across tlie 
towers successively. When fully bleached, the pulp is W’ashcd again and 
conc’Cntratcd and pumped in the Jleofris, of which We have fmir, three 
Tower Beaters aiul one Hollander Beater, When ready, the stuff is pumped 
to the machine i hest and is ready for the papci-making machine. 

(/) The Puj/er ildihine. is of iiiudeni design for the nianufacture of fine 
printing and writing puirers. It is 98 inches wide, has two piesses, 17 
rylinder and smooth rolls and three stacks of calenders. It is driven by an 
Ashworth and Parker engine which exhausts to the drying cylinders where 
the exhaust steam is used to dry the paper. 

We are equipped with a cutter, a reelcr and a guillotine. 

We have the usual auxiliaries in the way of stores godowns, etc., machino 
shop, blacksmith’s shop and foundry for small iron and brass castings. 

(O) Power Plant .—Our power is obtained from a stcain-drireii power 
plant of the latest design. 

The principal plant and machines iji the mill arc as under. (See aUo 
reply Xo. 9o.) 

Bamboo Crusliiiig Plant—Jas. Bertram it Sons. Edinburgh. 

Digesters—Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

■Acid Plant: (a) Burner—Hydraulic Aliichincry Co., Ijtd., Afoi-.ri'cal. 

((j) Cooler—Constructed on site from local materials. 

Magnesia Tanks—The Petroleum Iron Work Co.. Ohio. 

(c) Barker Absorption Tower—E. Barker, Boston, built 
by Hodge Boiler AVorks, Mass. 

.Blow Tanks—Constructed on site from imported timber. 
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Wasliin); Plant—Chests, sandtraps, etc., made on site from locally 
obtained materials. 

lioui^li Pnlp Screen—Jas. Bertram & Sons, EdinburRh. 

One Leith Walk Str.iincr- ,Tas. Bertram * Sons. KdinhnfRh. 

One set WashinR Ornm.s—Jas. Bertram iS- Sons, EdinburRh. 

Ble.'ichiiiR House—Towers built on site from locally obtained materials. 
Fittings, pumps and pipes from Jas. Bertram & Sons. 

Concentrators, two -From Ja.s. Bertram A Sons. 

Chemical TTonsc—Bleai'h Mixing Tanks, built froTii locall.y obtained' 
materiahs. Piping from .las. Bertram A Sons. Size Boiler, Size’ 
Storage Tank, Size Mixing Tank, two Clay Mixing Tanks, alt 
from ,Ias. Bertram A. Sons. 

Boater ITonse—Three Tower Beaters from Mason A Scott, London. 
One Hollander Beater from .Tas. Bertram A Sons. 

Chests and Sandtraps - -Built on site from locally purchased materials. 

Paper Machine and Fittings From .Tas TTertram A Sons, Edinburgh.. 

Machine Engine- .Ashworth A Parker, Bury. 

Paper Cutter—Jas. Bertram A Sons. 

Paper Beeler—A. Sheldon A Sous, Wells, Somerset. 

Guillotine —Greig A Co.. Edinburgh. 

Pres.s Roll Buffing Machine-- -.las. Bertram A Sons. 

Power Plant- -Brush L.iunstrom Turbine by the Brush Co., 
Loughborough. 

One Gravity Filter Plant of 20,1X30 gallons per hour capaeity by 
Paterson Engineering Co.. Ltd., London, 

.Vfotors—The various motors in the mill were obtained from the fol¬ 
lowing firms; — 

Briiico Pccble, Edinburgh. 

.Metropolitan Vickers, Manchester, 
hhiglish Elcctru; Co. 

British Thomson Houston Co.. Kugh.v. 

Machanic's shop : Inithc—D. IMitohell A Co., llughy. 

Boring Machine—D. MitcTiell A Co., llughy-. 

Placing Machine -Snmmcrskill Brothers. 

91. Yes, but the iudii.stry rer|iiiros protection in order to develop itself 
and the sources of sijp))ly of raw material, and to offset the extra costs 
of machinery and chemicals as comi)ared with home mills. 

Our Afill is iindoulitedly the best equipped and most modern mill operat¬ 
ing in India to-day, and it <-omparcs must favnnrahly with any home mill. 

92. There is a ^'ontinnous effort at improvement in the various large paper¬ 
making cuiintries. .As regards processes, a nnniher of new processes have 
been devised, hut none have heen proved out cxceiit the new process, which 
we arc successfully carrviiig out for the trealnieut of bamboo h.v the modified 
sulphite pru[‘ess devised by Mr. Jas. L. Jordine of Penucuik, Reotland'. 
In raachiiier.v, there has been no noticeable advance. Tn novel ideas the big 
advance lias heen in newsprint machines in which there is a continuous 
striving after greater width and greater speed and mcclinnical devices which 
allow of tlie rpiick handling of paper being manufactured at high speeds. 
Modern new macliines are up to 240 inches wide and operate at speeds up to 
1.000 feet per minute. 

In fine mills there has been no noticeable advance in plant in the hast 
10 years. Some snmll devices to give higher efficiency and great economy 
and an increased production have lx?en introdiicred, hut there has been no big: 
advance in machinery. 
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93. Our whnlp plant was eretted later than 1914. See reply Xo. 90. 

We have adopted a new and ori(;inal process for the manufacture of 

paper pulp from bamboo. This is done under a protected process worked out 
by Mr. James L. Jardine of Penucuik, Snotland, aud jiatented jointly in the 
names of Tan. T. Nelson and J. Ij. Jardine. The process has been entirely 
successful after many years of experiment and research. 

Our process to a certain extent runs parallel with the methods adopted 
for the cooking of wood pulp. A different acid is used in cooking though 
the process of manufacture is practically the same to that used in the pre¬ 
paration of acid used in wood cooking. 

Tn the manufacture of wood pulp, tlic-wood is prepared by chipping and 
screening. Bamboo is prepared by crushing, the machine being specially 
designed for ernshing bamboo and is patented and protected, .\fter the 
(Tushiug process, the bamboo is loaded into the digesters and acid is pumped 
ill and cooked. From then onward, the process compares with the ordinar.v 
sulphite practice, only we have the moat modern and up to date methods of 
dealing with the bleaching and preparation of the pulp for nianiifaetiire into 
paper. 

The acid is manufactured in a separate plant which is slightly modified 
from the most modern method of acid manufacture as practised in the 
United States, of America. When the acid is ready, it is pumped to storage 
tanks, from whence it is drawn to the digesters as required. 

94. (a) and (b) This depends on the verdict of the Tariff Board and 
resulting legislation. 

9,0. lleply Xo. 90 gives particulars of machinery made in India. Tho 
erection of imported plant was a considerable item. 


VIIT. CaiMTAn ArxorxT. 


Heino a prh-nt.e Cumixtiuj ihf. Board null appredati" our reasons for ashing 
that the fiipires tjlven in Ikis Seetion he treated in striet eanfidence.*' 

96, Block value as at 31st March 192<t was as under: — 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

(a) Patent Bights .... 

3,80,000 

0 

0 

(h) Lauds ...... 

. 1,18,4.18 

10 

.1 

(e) Buildings. 

. 11,30,328 

6 

1 

(d) Plant and Machinery 

. 24,27,277 

13 

6 

(e) Other Miscellaneous Assets 

. I,l->.4.1i5 

3 

6 


42,01,480 

1 

4 

97. The figures given above represent the 
been written off. 

values after 

depreciation has 

The total amount written off since manufacture commenced is as 
follows ; — 


Hs. 

A. 

P. 

Buildings ..... 

57,151 

8 

2 

Plant and Machinery 

. 4,01 ,.105 

0 

10 

Other Miscellaneous items 

6,569 

11 

0 


4,65,026 

4 

0 


98. The depreciation taken is equal to the rates we consider suitable and 
at the actual income-tax rates allowed by the authorities. 


* This stipulation was subseipiently withdrawn.—.S'cc oral evidouco. 
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9!). We regret it is not possible for us to give an estimate of present day 
cost owing to tho short time available. Wc do not sec any reason to suppose 
that the operating cost of any new mill could be less than ours. 

100. Brief particulars of principal remittances for purchase of iilaiil are 
as under; — 


020 March .11. 

fil.s.OOn 

0 

0 i ! 

2,/4 . 


Ks. 

. 3.00.000 

A. 

0 

V. 

0 


£12,000 

0 

0 .. 

2/4 . 


. 2,74,285 

11 

4 

June 14. 

£ 1,030 

0 

0 

1/114 


. 15.625 

8 

0 

July a. 

£ 3,750 

0 

0 .. 

l/OJ 


41,018 

7 

11 

Aiiaust 18. 

£ l.-'iSO 

14 

10 .. 

1/103 


38.4S4 

!l 

1 

October 7. 

£ 2,170 

0 

0 „ 

1/«1 


25,878 

4 

o 

Novemlier 13. 

£ 8,490 

0 

0 .. 

1/8 . 


. 1.01,880 

0 

0 

1921 January 4. 

£ 9,700 

0 

0 .. 

l/.:.l 


. 1,11.028 

9 

0 

February 4. 

£ 1,406 

11 

5 .. 

1/4,V, 


20,,537 

10 

0 

Sontember 12. 

£ .‘5,546 

19 

1 .. 

1/3; 


85,201 

3 



£ 9..5;ll 

.5 

2 



. 1.48,178 

4 

s 


£ 2,lH(i 

6 

2 

1./4 


12,7(14 

lu 

0 

November 10. 

£ 5,000 

0 

0 .. 



74,r>(),S 

1 

s 


£ 5,000 

0 

0 „ 

1'4,‘., 


. 74.713 

'/ 

!i 

November l.'i. 

£ 5,000 

0 

0 

IMsW 


73,701 

1> 

S 


£ 7,523 

0 

0 

1/4,V 


. 1,10,895 

10 

s 

December 14. 

£ 1,845 

0 

0 .. 

1 3t,' 


28.()0:-; 

•■> 

7 

1922 .binuary H, 

£ 3.708 

0 

0 „ 

1/3},; 


55.838 

1 

10 

FcbniiiiT (1. 

£ 8130 

0 

0 , 



11.183 

»> 

>1 

0 

Muich 9. 

£ 817 

0 

0 . 

l/3i4 


11.091 

lo 

t! 

May H. 

£ 1,404 

0 

0 , 

l/Sii 


22.442 

2 

o 

101 . Tlie antliorisecl 

capital is 

Bs 

40, 

[)1),000, 

luiid up capital P,s. 30.00,1100 

ill ordmary shares. 

102. There me no proferenct* 

s)w)res. 







all 

103. 

104. 
lOo. 
106. 

ing which 


There aie no deferred shares. 

As no dividend has ever been paid, this docs not aiipl.v. 
A’//. 

There are no debenture loans, but the C'onipai..v 


on the 31.st 
is as per reply Ao. VJO. 


IMarcli last amounted to 1?.<. 


has loans out.sluud- 
26.:j0.;14i?. Interest 


107. There is no reserve fiiiul. 

108. As mentioned above, tlie Gompau.y’s future polic.v depeml.s on tho 
deliberations of the Tariff Board and resulting legislation. 'I'he C'oinp;iijy, 
has, however, under consideration one or two schemes for the e-\teiisi;ni 
of its plant to double tlie output. Such extension ini.ght cost Its. 10,00,001) 
which, however, is only an approximate e.stimate. 


IX. (loST OK PnODUCTIOX. 

(o) ll'o?7.-.s costs, 

109. (Works Costs Forms.) 

110. Tlie Works costs were undoubtedly increased for a period from tho 
commencement of manufacture owing to expcrimeiit.'il work and the mill 
Hot having settled down to normal operation inseparable from the starting 
up of a new plant and process. 

111. T'he costs of lust j-ear were abnormally high because the develop¬ 
ment of the production and the raw material is still in its iiil'ancy. 

If the proprietors extended the plant owing to confidence in the future 
fiscal polic.v in India, costs would he considerably reduced, but we are 
nnable at present to give an exact 'efetimale,- 
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112. While the summarised figures which we have already embodied in 
these replies give, we believe, all information necessary to the Board, we 
claim the privilege of withholding our detailed monthly cost sheets which 
might, if accidently obtained, give very valuable information to competitors 
which we, as pioneers, have obtained at great expense. 

113. "We should have been in a position to comply with the Board’s 
repucst had suffi(dcnt notice been given us to refer to l^urope. 


(1) Overhead Chargfx. 


(i) Dcijreciation. 

The figures gircii in this Section must also he treiitcd in strict confidence.* 

114. The rates of depreciation allowed hy the Income-tax authorities 
are as follows ; - - 

Per annum. 

Biiildiuga . ..21 per cent. 

Macliinery.74 per cent 

We consider these rates snitablc. 

113. Aniuiiil sum required for depreciation at Tneomc-tnx rates. 


(a) on assets valued at cost, and 

(b) if assets are taken at their value after deducting all deproeiatiou 

written off to 31st March 1924 is as under: — 

( 0 ) (h) 



Rs. 

a. 

r. 

Rs, 

.s. 

r. 

Buildings 
Machinery in 

29,687 

13 

8 

27,718 

3 

3 

e 0 n t i n u ous 
operation 

2,12.143 

11 

0 

1,82,045 

13 

6 

Other Assets 

4,848 

13 

6 

3,914 

13 

0 


2,46,680 

6 

‘2 

2,13,678 

13 

9 


116. In view of our reply IS'o. 99, this does not apply. 

117. Our present output (half-year ending March 1921) incidence per ton 


of finished paper for depreciation is 

Rs. .K. V. 

On full cajmeity. 

Rs. .K. P. 

(i) as per llo (o) 

.97 8 3 

83 10 0 

(ii) as per ll.i (b) 

. 84 10 in 

74 6 1 

118. Working capital required is 

Rs.’l0,fX1,000 

for both (i) and (ii). 

119. The Company has had to 

borrow loans 

as mentioned in Reply 


No. 106. 


120. Tlie amount borrowed is as mentioned in Reply No. 106. 

Tf capital has to he borrowed beyond a fixed limit, interest is payable 
at Bank Rate. * 

121. The Works cost of one month's output equal approximately 
lO'OO per cent, of our Working Capital. 

122. The average value of stocks of finished goods held by tbc company 
varies according to market conditions and according to the class of goods 
sold. 

Confidentially, wc should say that the average value of finished goods 
hold by ourselves and our agents is about 34 lakhs. 

~ "This stiiudation was subsequently withdrawn.—.S'rt oral evidence. 
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Tho trade terms provide for cash payment and credit of from 45 to aa 
much as 90 days in some cases. 

123. It is ueces.sary to hold good supplies of coal and raw material. 

Rs. 

Tlio average v-ilue of coal stuck is . . . 10,000 

Tile average value of hamhoo is ... . 2,00,000 

111. Agen'Is’ Cu.mm 16 SION .kko HE.sn Ofkice Kxi’KNBes. 

ThfSf fiiiiirf.i inii.it he treated in tfrict ennfidenie.* 

124. The Company's Head Office is in Calcutta under the control of ita 
secretaries, Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd. 

125. (i) Annual amount of head office expenses is Rs. 42,334. Tha 
Secretaries arc allowed lls. 1,000 per month for office expenses, which, 
however, they have never charged. 

Hi) The Serrctarlos have never charged c-oinmission. The amount ahovc- 
jncntioncd is the bare expenditure actually incurred. 

126. See Reply No. 125. If commission was paid, it would bo 2 per cent, 
or nett sale-proceeds. 

127. The cost per ton of finished paper, 31st March half-year of Head 
Office expenses is- 

Rs. A. n. 

Actual output.16 8 1 

Full eapacil.v . . . . . . 14 11 0 

X. .Maxvf.actckf.k’s PnoFiTS. 

These tif/uri's niiisf also he ti'eidetl in x/rief rnii/idencv.* 

128. We con.sider 10 per cent, a fair return on Ordinary Shares. 

129. Without a protective duty it would be impossihle at the present 
time to raise cither tho prcfercucc or ordinary capital for a paper mill. If, 
however, a protective dut.y was imposed on both paper and pulp and 
guaranteed fur, say, 10 years, we think that funds might be obtainable at 
(a) 8 per cent, free of tax for prcfereince shares and (b) 6i per cent, for 
debentures. Provided the industry had biicn making good profits in the past, 
these rate.s might be shaded to say, («) 7 per cent, and (t) 6 per cent. 

130. 15 per cent. 

131. If interest on loans were paid on the present ba.sis and also a 
10 per cent, gross dividend on the, present paid up capital, the increased 
cost per ton of paper on present output would he Rs. 118-9-5, or Rs. 104-2-8 
on full capacity. 

If present lonn.s were converted into capital and a 10 per cent, gross 
dividend paid, the increased cost per ton would be Rs. 160-11-10 on present 
output or Rs. 141-5-8 on full capacity. 

XI. fok l’ncnE«:Tiox. 

Our replies to this section unless otherwise stated refer to both the 
pulp and Paper industries 

1,32. Yos, we consider our industry part«;nlarly comes within the con¬ 
ditions laid down in p.Tragraphs 97 iind 98 of tho Fiscal Comniissiou’s Report 
as being worthy of a.ssistance and protection, especially in its early years. 

‘This stipulation was siioscqiiently withdrawn.—Vi’e oral evidence. 
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We further consider that this particular form of pulp and paper manu- 
fairture from Bamboo to be what the Fiscal Commission had in mind when 
drafting the paragraphs referred to. 

Furthermore, the whole question of the manufacture of pulp from 
bamboo has for years been directly suggested and encouraged by the Indian 
Government and our industry was established on this assumption. 

(a) The industry possesses an abundant supply of raw materials for the 
manufacture of pulp and consequently paper,- cheaper power in the shape of 
cheaper coal than is obtainable in most foreign markets, an ample supply 
of labour and a large home market. The development of the pulp trade from 
bamboo will develop the country’s natural resources in a new direction, 
supply additional revenue and give large indirect emplo.vmeut. 

(b) The Indian market is flooded both with pulp and paper, in many 
instance at dump prices which maintains the necessary high output of 
foreign mills rvithout which their costs increase. In the face of this unfair 
competition, Indian pulp and paper manufacturers find it impossible to- 
maintain or develop their inarkot although all resources are available to 
make the industries entirely Indian. Without the help of protection, 
it is most unlikely that the industry will develop to any great extent and 
may be .stifled and in support of this we draw the Board’s attention to 
the history of the paper industry in the pa.st. It is true that bamboo has 
not been developed as a source of supply, hut such development is unlikely 
to take place unless the industry is protected. 

The deliberations of the Tariff Commission are being watched with great 
attention by financial interests associated with the paper and pulp trades 
and it may be that the result will decide the question as to whether India 
is to become one of the great pulp and paper producing countries of the 
world, or whether, as raw supplies recede in North America and Europe, 
the supplies replacing them will come from elsewhere. 

India is the first country in which the results of experiments is the 
manufacture of bamboo have been put into commercial practice. 

Tliere are other countries very .suitable to the development of the manu¬ 
facture of pulp and paper from bamboo and in the event of encouragement, 
not being given in this country, it is quite possible to conceive a time 
coming when India might import pulp and paper made from bamboo from 
abroad to the development of other countries iiatnral resources and the 
detriment of her own. 

(c) Yes, we fully anticipate that, if adequate protection he given, the 
industry will develop rapidly. 

Such development will increase the production of the raw material, 
develop its cultivation and collection in suitable situations and so reduce 
its cost. 

.4dequate protection will further .stimulate the industry Factories will 
tend to be increased tii tlie most economical size and to be established near 
the large markets to which at present considerable freights have to be paid 
by foreign paper. 

Such encouragement will he given to the Bamboo Indiastry that as a 
result of .such increased attention, economies and improvements in manu¬ 
facture are sure to result. 

133. (a) Yes, large scale output will undoubtedly effect economies Ijoth 
iu the actual manufacture of paper and pulp, and also in the supervision 
and distributing organization. 

Furthermore, we believe that large scale output will, by stimulating the 
growing and .collection of the raw material, reduce its prices. 

Bamboo appears to he a profitable .crop requiring very little cultiva¬ 
tion and which can utilise much land which is at present of slight value, 
and it is probable that its production will iiicrea.se more than propor¬ 
tionately to its consumption. 
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(h) TJie whole needs of the country could he supplied by home produc¬ 
tion. See 136. 

134. Emphatically yes. 

The paper and pulp industries are certainly of importance on national 
,ground.s. The paper industry by itself we do not consider of supreme 
national importance until co-related with the pulp industry. Should the 
paper industry in this country, even if large enough to supply the nation’s 
needs, be bnilt up without a torrespondiug pulp industry, there is less 
reason for protection on national grounds, because if, in an emergency, the 
country was cut oft from its source of supply of primary raw material, then 
the paper mills would automatically have to shut or reduce output. If 
an industry is to he built up to he a national asset in ease of emergency, 
then the first essential is that it .should be a nationally self-contained unit 
quite independent of outside supplies of primary row materials. The pulp 
industry is the first es.sential and if scope is given for the establishment 
of the pulp industry, the iiaper iiidustiT will automatically follow. We 
■certainly consider that any country which has aii.y importance as a nation 
should have an independent source of paper supply. It is difficult to imagine 
the state of a civilised country should its paper supply be entirely cut off 
and tbe pulp indu.strv is the first eK,sential of an independent paper supply. 
We might put it that the pulp industry is an e.ssential key industry, and 
given the e.stahlishraeut of pulp indiisti-y. pa[)er is bound to follow. To 
develop a paper iudustr.v without a corresponding pulp industry is to build 
on sand. The iii\portance of paper iucrea.ses step by step witb the advance 
of civilization and the spread of education. 

136. Yes, the supply of raw materiats and cheap power and a large home 
market, also the presence of large Magnesite deposits in the country. 
The latter are now only worked on a small scale near Madras, hut our 
industr.v would help their development. 

Their future above all others which renders the establishment of the pulp 
and paper iudustr.v in India peculiarly suitable is the enormous and prac¬ 
tically inexhaustible supply, of raw materials in the form of bamboo, which, 
if developed is available at an economic price. The world’s resovinces of 
pulp wood and other primary raw materials are rapidly diminishing, and 
reafforestation is a matter of years, whereas India’s tropical climatic con¬ 
dition can reproduce iiairer-makiug fibrous growth iii 3 or 4 years. The 
paper industry is constaotly on the look out for now resources of suitable 
raw materials. The two materials which are being particularly experimented 
with at the moment and on which hopes for the future are being bnilt are 
bamboo and .straw. Tiie inanufaclure of paper and pulp from bamboo i.s 
pa.st the experimental stage now, and as it is an infinitely superior fibre 
to straw, with reasonable support in the early stages of the industr.v, there 
is no reason why bamboo pulp should not in the course of a ver.v few years 
supply a great pro|)ortion of the world’s demand for paper pulp. The raw 
material is there, and it only requires a little assistance to overcome the 
initial difficulties inherent in the starting of a new and highly technical 
industry in the East. 

136. With the development of the paper trade in India along the lines 
upon which we have started, we believe it possible that in the not very 
distant future, Indian production will lie able to compete with all kinds 
of imported paper. We are stroiigl.v- of the opinion that to impose a duty 
exempting certain kinds of paper will be to confine the development of 
paper trade to certain narrow channels and to prevent its spread over the 
broad fields which it may verv well otherwise ocenpv. Eurthennore, for 
practical reasons, we consider that dtitv excluding certain kinds of paper 
will be itnpossililc to udminister satisfaclorilv on account of the practical 
difficulty in distinguisliing the various, (|ualities. especiall.v when there will 
be cverv inducement for the shipper- to tr.v and evade the customs duty. 
Also if some of the cheapest forms of paper were excluded, the difference in 
price between these papers free of duty, and tbe lietter classes of paper 
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might become so :irceiituated that very poor ciualitics of pajier might be 
used to replace l)etter grades to the detriment of the main lines manufac¬ 
tured hy Indian Mills. It is often false economy to use cheap papers of 
this kind. The preseiLce of mechanical wood pulp in a paper renders the 
conditions for gradual decay and iiltiinatc disentegiation more favourable. 
Many buyers find it difficult to differentiate b.y a look between a wood free 
paper and a mechanical wood paper and the inclnsioii of the latter in any 
protective duty would tend to protect such buyers against deception from 
inferior qualities. The diit.v should certainly be imposed on all grades of 
pulp as well as paper, as there is no quality of imported pulp which will 
not compete with the Indian jiroJucl. 

1U7. (n) and especially (h) arc. niidoubledl.v serious menaces, espcciall.y 
as we understand that (icrmaliy proposes to make great efforts to re¬ 
establish a cheap paper in the Indian market, and while wc can adduice no 
actual proof, wo believe that freights will be subsidized to belj) her depreciat¬ 
ed exchange to this end. 

We can think of no satisfactorv way of safe-guarding underselling b.y 
reason either of deprecated exchange or subsiclizecl freights except by 
suggesting that power be given to allow the Tariff Valuation to be altered 
from time to time to meet and combat such emergem ies. 

1.^8. ((/) The existing customs duty is 15 per ccut. 

(It) Wc are not in a position to answer this tpicstiou except as regards 
landing charges wbiic^h arc Ks. 2-8-0 per ton. 

AVe believe that there are in maio cases sub.stantial rebates or subsidies 
over and above the quoted rates of freight. Quotations are invariably made 
and business transacted on a c.i.f. Indian port basis, 

159 and 141. We consider that a protective dnt.v should be imposed 
immediately on both paper and pulp simultanconsly and that a similar rate 
of duty on each is dcsirahie. The protection of [lulp as well as paper 
is a necessit.v. as the former is a manufactured article and all uianiifactnr- 
ing difficulties arc coiineeted with pulp production. The manufacture of 
paper from iiulp is a coinparatively simple and well-known proce.ss. Wo 
also believe that the minimum duty which can jirotect tlie industry 
against: — 

1. dumping paper and jiulp in Tiidia nt below ibe cost of production 

by foreign mills in order to remove their surjilus stocks and so 
inaiiitau the prices in their home markcls; 

2. depreinated exchanges; 

!1. subsidized freights; 

4. the disadvantages that the Indian Mills suffer owing to their higher 
cost of machiiiccw, chemicals and consumable stores; 

is 25 per cent, based on Indian market rates on both paper and pulp. 

This duty should he, imposed simultaneously, and it is probable that the 
pulp industry being a newer one than the paper trade (apart from bamboo) 
is most in need of this protection, and of having it quickly. 

AVc do not believe in any delay in imposing the duty on pulp, as this 
would appear to have obvious disadvantages; — 

1. It would place the industries which manufacture direct from the 

raw material at a disadvantage as compared with mills which 
produce largel.v from imported pulp. 

2. The pulp iiidnstr.v is one which dircctl.v develops the eountr.v’s 

resources, and any delay in the imposition of the duty on pulp 
delays dcvelujimcnt of the country, along with that of tho 
industry. 

.1. If the duty on pulp he dcla.yed, this country will in the meantime 
be flooded with imported pulp. Tn addition to large supplies 
which the consumers will probably buy, dealers will stock large 
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quantities and gain for themsclvKS the benefit of lliose duties 
which would otherwise go to tho (invernment. 

4 . The industries which largely consume pulp are the older paper 
mills, which have accumulated large reserves during tho years of 
prosperity. The young iiidustrie.s which are ino.sit in need of 
protection are the ones which require duty on pulp. 


Bamboo pulp ainl paper iiianufactiire is an infant industry and has never 
had the benefit of good tijiic.s to put it on its feet, and therefore, has a much 
stronger claim on Government for help than certain‘other industries which 
were in a position to accumulate large reserves during the “ boom years. 

However, to meet tlie wi.slies of those who use pnlj) to a consideraliJe 
extent and consequently Jc.sire to delay the imposition of this duty, we would 
not object, if the Board, while imposing both duties simultaneously, were 
to reduce the pulp tluty to ‘20 per ccjit. 

We would, however, strongly oppose the reduction of the dutv below 
26 per cent, lor jiaper and 2(J per cent, for pulp or the non-imposition of 
the latter at once. Except for this question of date of imposition of duty, 
wo do not think there can he aii.v conflict between the dailies of paper and 
pulp. As the pulp industrv would tend to develop the couiiLry more than 
the paper trade, the pulp duly appears to us to be more important from 
the national point of view. 

Wc rwummeiid these rates of dul.v because we believe that they are the 
minimum that can enable the pulp and paper industries to compete in the 
future with the imported articles and so enable them to establi,sh and develop 
themselves. .A.t the same time, we do not believe the rates sufficient to 
cause serious hardship even to the largest or the poorest coiisuiner.s of 
paper or pulp. 

As explained in Reply \o. 7(1, we believe that the main reason for present 
importations of pulp is to he found in its (theapness as compared with the 
cost of manufacturo in this country. The quantity imported has increased 
since 1919-20 (this being the first year for which the figures are available), 
as shown below ; — 

Cwt«. 

1919- 20 110,692 

1920- 21 188,799 

J921-22 191,821 


1922-23 


180,244 


In the few .rears previous to 1919, we understand no pulp was imported, 
yet we believe that Mills were able to work to their full capacity using 
grass onl.y. 

From imported pulp, they arc able to produi'e better qualities of paper 
than wo believe is possible from grass ahme. Tho absence of a duty on pulp 
has therefore alrcad.v interfered with the development of the resources of 
this country, and in our 0 ])iiiiuii, aii.v delay in the imposition of a pro- 
tootivo duty can onl.y result in delaying the country's development, especially 
the cultivation of bamboo which we believe is the only indigenous fibre 
capable of successfully manufacturing tho higher grades of paper. 

If a protective duty i.s imposed on pulp, we are of the opinion tliat the 
local mills will he able to immediately increase their production of paper 
from indigenous materials to tho capacity obtained during the war, when 
we believe it was impossible to obtain imported i>>ilp. 

]40. VVe believe that if the paper trade had in the past devoted the 
amount of attention to the use of bamboo which has been devoted to other 
materi.als, the paper industry might be in less need of ijroUyrlion to-da.v tlinn 
it is. Tf, however, tlio paper trade industry had been adequately protected 
in tho past, wc believe that plants would have boon so developed and up to 
date researches in bamboo as a raw material would have been so cniou: aged 
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that in the case of the old factories thar vould hare been able to compete 
on level terms to-day with imported paper in fair competition. 

We would like to emphasize that the paper industry in India from 
bamboo is only iu its second year, and is at present only represented by 
the India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., whose factory was built at the time of high 
prices and who has had no opportunity of accumulating profits. 


Form I. 

Statement xhowiny the tnfal Wnrhs Coats expenditure innirrerl on the pro¬ 
duction of paper during 1023-24. 



R.S. 

1. Primary raw uiiiterial ..... 

2.44.098 

2. Purcha.sed pulp ...... 

98,314 

3. Auxiliary raw materials ..... 

2,90,195 

4. Mill lubour ....... 

1,00,913 

5. Power and fuel ...... 

1,37,922 

6. Ordinary current repairs and inaintenanee of 
building.s, plant and machinery 

1,00,718 

7. General services, supervision and local olKcc 
charges ........ 

48,310 

8. Miscellaneous ....... 

51,184 

9. Freight. 

49,967 


11,81,821 


Total production of paper fur the year 2,tS5 tons. 


Fork 11. 

Statement showing the Works cost per ton of unbleached pulp for 10,13-34. 


Rs. 

1. Primary raw materials 110'45 

2. Auxiliary raw materials ..... .5.5-93 

3. Mill labour ........ 36-40 

4. Power and fuel ....... 31-17 

5. Ordinary current repairs, etc.12-76 

6. General services, etc. (supervision) ICO? 

7. Miscellaneous ........ 7 34 

8. Nil . 


20302 


Total production of unbleached pulp for the your 2,210 tons. 
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Form TTI. 

Siafement shou-ing the UVii/.j ('nsf per ton of hleaihed pulp for 19S3-H. 


Hb. 

1. Manufactured uiiiilcachad pulp .... 2.‘1!)'65 

2. Purchased unbleached pulp.40'23 

3. Auxiliary raw materials.33'15 

4. Mill labour ........ ,3'29 

o. Power and fuel.5-6'l 

6. Current repairs, etc. ...... 2'47 

7. Supervision, etc. ....... '99 

8. Miscellaneous ....... 133 

9. XU. 

Total . 326'75 


Total production of bleached pulp for the year 2,444 tons. 


Foum IV. 

Statement nhuiriiiij the Worl.H Cast per ton of fininheiJ paper for 1933-Vi. 


Hs. 

I. Itramifacturcd bleached pulp . . 327 95 

TT. Purchased bleached pulp . 

1 n. Auxiliary raw materials .... 3513 

IV. Mill labour.2973 

V. Power and fiiel ...... 2265 

VI. Current rejiairs, etc. ..... 27'31 

VII. Supervision, etc. ...... 8’96 

VIII. Miscellaneous ...... o’33 


-15706 f.o.r. Mill. 

IX. Freight, etc. .28'21 

485-27 

Total production 2.435 tomi. 
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statement IV. — yote, dated Slat July 192.'i, xahmitted hy the India Paiiee 
Pulti Company, JAmiled. 

When our representative was appearing before the Tariff Board, the 
"President referred to a circular that ^fessrs. John Dickinson and Company, 
Limited, had circulated to many of the paper dealers for the purpose appar¬ 
ently of organising and fomenting an opposition to the application for 
protection of the paper manufacturing industry. 

He kindly offered us the alternatives of rcplj'ing verbally or by letter to 
this circular, and we are herewith accepting the latter. 

In reply to Xo. 1, we infer from this paragraph that ^lessrs. John 
Dickinson and Company, Limited, are not oppo.scd to protection, but that 
they suggest, as an alternative to the usual rotation, that Technical Paper 
and Pulp Manufacturing Schools should be set up for young Indians before 
any encouragement is given to the industry itself. We cannot believe that 
they are serious in this suggestion, and a little con.sideration will, we think, 
show them its impracticability. 

2. The statement “ Paiier ” is the cheapest manufactured commodity 
i.s at least open to argument. 

For the 'rest. Messrs. .lohn Dickinson and Company give a general list 
of conditions which they consider essential to successful paper manufacture. 
As. however, they do not suggest whether Indian conditions e-omply with 
their list or not, they adduce no argument either for or against protection. 
They name, however, “ Proximity to market ” as one essential to .success. 
This being so, we cannot understand why Messrs. John Dickinson and Com¬ 
pany occupy themselves with a market whieh is about 7,000 miles away frotn 
all their sourees of supply. 

3. If correet, the second iiaragrapb implies that the price of imported 
paper is 25 per cent, below that of locally produced paper. Such a wide 
difference appears to support our contention regarding dumping from foreign 
countries against which W'c ask protection sufficient to discourage such 
jiolicy. 

4. Surely this argument is all in favour of protection which would 
j)rcsiumably encourage factories to be set up near the various sources of raw 
materials and in closer proximity to the various centres of consumption and 
so tend to reduice the “ magnificent di.stanccs ” which in the ca.se of the 
gooils which Messrs. John Dickinson and Company liandlc cannot be less 
than G,0()0 miles. 

5 and 6. Protection as asked for will not increase the expenses of 
schools and educational rociuisitcs to a degree which w'ill hinder their develop¬ 
ment and consumption in the slightest. 

Regarding the rigid economy being exercised in Government Offices, we 
do nut believe this has anything to do with the price of p.'jper or that a 
reduction in jirices would be a sufficient reason for Government relaxing such 
economy. 

7. We believe that the cost of paper is a relatively small proportion of 
the cost of administration of a newspaper. At the same time, we have 
expressed our willingness to agree to the importation of newsprint for new.s- 
papers at a reduced duty. Ncw.spapers’ importations should ho fully pro¬ 
tected b}’ license. 

There arc, we believe, a number of Indian newspapers which continuu 
to flourish in spite of using fndian made paper. 

8. Our mill can manufacture any grade paper, for which there is a good 
demand of as good iiuality as Messr-s. John Dickinson and Company can 
import, and other Indian mills can manufacture .sll the cheapest papers 
excepting mechanical paper which is used almost entirely for newsprint. 

We would reriuest that the Controller of Printing, .Stationery and 
Stamps be asked if there is any quality of paper of which he uses a good 

T 
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quality which either we or one of the Indian mills cannot manufacture to 
his satisfaction. We can show special books recently published by the 
Government printed by their Press Superintendent on our paper. Some of 
these books were formerly printed on imported paper. 

9. We believe that with protection the Indian mills will increase much 
faster than the demand. 

10 and 11. We are of opinion that the increase in the cost of paper would 
have no effect on the cases mentioned. 

12. First paragraph. This is surely a matter for the Board to decide, 

13. We do not think that the first two paragraphs are of the sort that 
will carry much weight with the Board, but we believe that the Managing 
Agents of the largest mill in the country are not remuuerated on output. 
If the autlior does not make sure of the facts on such an important matter, 
it will at the least detract heavily from the weight of his other assertions. 

14. As stated Indian manufactured paper as a rule commands slightly 
higher prices than imported. 

“ Job Lots ” are unfortunately present in every mill’s manufacture. We 
are willing to provide figures to show that ours are not abnormal. 

15. Third paragraph. It would he interesting to know whence Messrs. 
John Dickinson and Compan.v get their information which is quite contrary 
to any that has come our wa.v. 

16. 17 and 18. Messrs. John Dickinson and Company allude, we notice, 
to British importation. A large proportion of their imports are from 
late enemy countries such as Germany and Austria. 

Reading No. 16 in conjunction with No. 2, Messrs. John Dickinson and 
Company appear to suggest that conditions in India are most suitable for 
paper manufacture and that therefore the industry is worthy of protection. 

They state, however, that “ lack of foresight,” “ knowledge of the market, 
etc.”, are the loads which are stopping the development of Indian paper 
factories. 

Then they state that about half a dozen British concerns have recently 
had to shut down. 

Messrs. John Dickinson and Company iii their No. 13 imply that Indian 
mills are still manufacturing to full capacity. This surely rather confuses, 
their argument. 

We await with much interest the further information promised by Messrs. 
John Dickinson and Company in August. 


Statement V.—Statement showing estimated costs of the India Paper Fulp< 
Company during the season 19S3-2i. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cutters . . . . 15 0 0 per ton. 

Rafting to Jaitpura . . ...2 8 0,,,, 

Dubash-Crushing and Despatch . .900 

Boating to Jetty . . • .284 

Landing charge.2 4 0 

Railway freight to Naihati . . .870 

Siding charge . . . .019 

39 13 1 

Overhead charges including royalty and rent Say Rs. 44,000.. 
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Stafevient 17.—.1 note ri-.ijnrdintj the Kasnlong Tteaeive suhmiffed hij the 

Pajjey Pulp (.'ompuin/. 

The Company commenced iiegotiaiAnns with the Govoiiimcnt for this 
Bamboo Rosei ve concession late in 1918. 

Karlv in 1919 one of the C'ompany’.s representatives visited the Beserve and 
he was atTorapanied by Mr. U. S. Pearson, Forest Fcononii.sl, and Mr. H. S. 
Gibson, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 

The party proceeded some 60 or 70 miles into the heart of the forest and 
after choosing what was considered an average area, they carefully estimated 
the available tonnage per acre. 

It was ascertained that tlie nnili specie tvas most conimnti in the area. 
This specie flowered in 1911-12 and so will not flower again for at least 30 
years. 

The labour question was considered and tlie party wore of opinion that 
there was ample labour if properly handled and organized but organization 
was admitred to he diibcult and the influence and power of the money-lenders 
in the district was noted. 

The party considered the Knsalong had the following advantages: — 

1. Ample local labour. 

2. Excellent river fur rafting to Chittagong throvighout the year. 

3. Bainhoo stems are available on both sides of at least 151) miles of 

river exclusive of iiumeious small .streams. 

4. It is within easy reach of (’alcutta. 

The only disadvantage was that the cost of c.xtraotion per ton might he 
more for llie first year or .so than in Burma area, hut freight costs would 
be less. • 

It was estimated that about 30,000 tons were rafted down each year and 
the area might therefore be safely calculated to supply sufUcient bamboo for 
a pulp mill of considerable capacity. 

The cost of extraction fur miili was estimated at Bs. 14-7 per ton of air 
dr.v stems at Muiiiimulch. It was noted, however, that this figure might 
he exceeded for the first year or so until labour would be organized and native 
money-lenders abolished. 

rarticulars of extraction during 1916-17 and 1917-18 were given as under: — 



1916-17. 

1917-18. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Muli 

. 25,17,040 

33,43,000 

Orah 

. 4,91,675 

3,31,660 

Dolu 

. 10,48,200 

13,61,240 

Metinga 

7,085 

350 

Kaliserri 

50 

60 


40,64,050 

50,36,300 


The average cost of all the species was estimated at Bs. 11-2 and an all 
round price of Be. 1 per ton for floating to Chittagong was added making the 
average cost of Rs. 12-2 per ton at Chittagong. These figures were stated to 
bo undoubtedly high due to the small size which the muli had attained since it 
flowered in 1911-12. 

With regard to labour, it was estimated that from 3 to 4 thousand hillmen 
and a thousand Chittagonians from the plains, entered the re.serve annually 
to cut bamboos. The actual number of men cutting bamboos depended on 
the state of their crops: in good years they cut less, when the crops were 
low they were forced to cut more bamboo to earn their livelihood. Tha 
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Chakrnar or hillman, when wishing to cut hamboo, first had to go to the 
money-lenders, who advanced him sufficient money for purchase of rice for 
himself and his family. ^Vhcn the bamboos were cut and extracted he 
sold the stems at Moinimukh to a dealer, who was often enough the man 
who had lent him the money. 

To discharge his debt, he had to pay his money and 25 per cent, interest. 
However, when he sold the bamboos to the s.-ime man who financed him, he 
struck an extremely poor bargain. 

The method by which the Chittagonian works is similar to that of the hill- 
man, except that the rate of interest is somewhat below and he usually makes 
a. trifle on the transaction. 

The party were of the opinion that there could bo no doubt that were a 
steady demand to arise, controlled under proper .supervision, both the hill- 
man and the Chittagonian would receive more adequate remuneration for 
their lahour which would he a distinct induceinent towards increasing the 
lahour supply. 

The Compan.v was advised that for the first year or so, the best method of 
working would be. through local contractor, prefer.ibly through one of the 
Chakina Ha^'a’s relatives, which would result in labour fortlvcoming in largo 
quantities. Later on, the Cdmpany might be able to work direct through 
local gangmen including a Kuropean to supervise the extraction work. 

On the above information, tlie Comijan.v <oncIuded the lease from the Gov¬ 
ernment for the Kasalong llcscrve, no royalty being payable for two years 
commencing from the 1st January 1920. 

The Company commenced extraction late in 1919 and engaged Kumar 
Hamoni Mohan Iloy (Chakma llaja’s brother) for the work. As a result, 
about 400 tons bamboo only wore received, the cost of which worked out at a 
very high figurd per ton. This, however, was not altogether unexiiecled on 
account of its being the first season. 

For the second season 1920-21, we engaged an influential contractor at 
Chittagong. Wo received about 900 tons and the cost worked out three times 
as much as the estimate calculated upon when the license was negotiated. 

The cost per ton was greatly enhanced by the high rental the Company had 
to pa.v for .storage accommodation of stems at ChittagoTig and it wn.s jiot until 
late in 1922 that a suitable and economical site was obtained 14 miles up¬ 
stream of Chittagong. 

It will he noticed in the estimated cost that no provision was made for 
losses by flood. Such losses h.ivo proved far more serious than was anticipated 
and although every effort is made to recover stems so lost, the cost involved 
owing to long distances having to be covered to tiace such losses, exceeds tho 
value of the stems so lost. 

After the first season, we endeavoured to obtain the services of a European 
Forest Officer and wo applied to the Forest Department as wc were unable to 
obtain any one with sufficient knowledge of this work. The Forest Depart¬ 
ment. however, was itself short of officer.s and was unable to lend us any 
assistance. For the third season 1921-22 we again emplo.ved the Chittagong 
Contractor, hut tho result did not show anj- improvement on previous seasons. 
Moreover, the power of the mojiey-Ienders over the Chakma cutters was found 
to be far greater than any one had hitherto imagined. They realised that the 
Compan.v's work in tlie reserve was tntircl.v agaiii.st tlieir vested iiitere.st, and 
while we can adduce no actual proof, we know that many hindrances which 
the Company has experiemed in its work have undoubtedly had their origin 
from this souri«. The Company has all along endeavoured to emancipate tho 
hillmen from the money-lenders iii order that the hillmen should get a faii'cr 
percentage of the cost of extraction. 

Ftir the last season 1922-22 the Compan.v engaged a European officer who 
succeeded in obtaining a ver,y considerable increased tonnage and although 
the cost showed an improvement it was still above what the Company could 
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afford to pay. This officer unfortunately died in March 1923 at Chittagong 
from cholera. The experience lie had gaiued on the Company’s behalf there¬ 
fore was as a result unfortunately lost. 

' Another officer was engaged for the season 1923-24 and succeeded in ob¬ 
taining an approximate equal tonnage as the previous officer. 


Statement VII. — Note, dated SOth August 192i, submitted by the Indian 
Paper Pulp Company, Limited. 

When the writer was giving evidence before you in Simla, we explained 
that while we would not oppose the exemption of newspapers from any in¬ 
crease of duty, yet we were afraid that if mechanical newsprint as a whole 
were exempted, the resulting further margin between its price and that of 
other papers might increase its consumption to a considerable extent and 
cause it to encroach on the market for other papers. That is to say, we 
apiirehend that the’wide difference would induce the market generally to order 
low quality mechanical wood papers in place of the usual qualities at present 
manufactured by Indian mills. 

l\'e then suggested that the paper required for newspaper productions 
might be exempted by license, but admitted in replying to the President that 
the subject bristled with difficulties and that we had been unable to find a 
really satisfactory solution. 

Since giving evidence, we have again carefully considered the problem and 
discussed it with the members of the Indian Paper-makers’ Association, whose 
interests on this point are identical with our own. 

While we are still very doubtful as to what will be the effect, yet the 
question of exempting newspapers by license is so difficult that if the Tariff 
Board see their way to recommend a protective duty on paper, we are willing 
that mechanical newsprint should be exempted from an increase over its 
present duty, at any rate uutil such time as we can see what effect such 
differentiating may have on the paper trade generally. 

The method of exempting mechanical papers from additional protective 
duty is difficult, especially when misdescription on an invoice might mean a 
large benefit to the concerned and w'hen differences in quality will have to 
be so carefully scrutinised by the customs authorities. 

One way of deciding the dividing line could be based on price. That is to 
say, that white papers whose market price was below a certain figure (to 
be fixed from time to time) on the market rate schedule, should be exempted 
from the additional duty, the intention being that the figure fixed would be 
sufficiently low to ensure that no paper containing a small percentage of 
chemical pulp could be imported at the price. 

Another method, which we believe the Customs Department could work, 
would be to require all shipments of papers to be certified for mechanical wood 
contents. All papers containing less than a certain percentage of mechanical 
wood (which percentage would be fixed by the Board) would then be subject 
to the additional tariff rate for superior papers; and paper for newspapers 
and other purposes containing over this percentage would be assessed at 
the lower tariff. 

We understand that the Customs Department have already an efficient 
laboratory organization for testing all kinds of imports, and would no doubt 
be able to undertake the work of testing paper also. We assume that on this 
system paper would be passed provisionally on these certificates and afterwards 
tested by the Customs Deijartment for actual mechanical wood contents. 

We leave this matter, however, in the hands of the Board who will be in a 
better position than we to make a decision after they have conferred with 
the Crstcms Authorities. 
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THE INDIA PAPER PULP COMPANY LIMITED. 

B.—Obal. 


Evidence of Mr. R. H. MUIRi recorded at Simla on 4th July 1924. 

The following statement was read by Air. Muir to the Board with the 
request that it should be treated as part of the India Paper Pulp Company’s 
case for protection : — 

“ The Industry was started as a direct result of Clovernment encourage¬ 
ment and is t)ie first real attempt to manufacture pulp and paper on a 
commercial scale of the best qualities entirely of indigenous raw materials. 

The concern was started as a Private Company because until the process 
was proved a commercial suiccess we should not have hcen justified in asking 
the public to suhscrilie. 

Tho venture would, we believe, have been a financial sncccss W'ithout 
protection had not: — 

(1) the cost of the hamboo far exceeded the estimates, 

(2) the difficulties encountered in bringing the Company to its pre¬ 

sent stage involved the Company spending far more than its 
original capital. 

It haa slwaya been the intention of the promoters to make the Company 
a public one, inviting participation from Indian shareholders as soon as 
the future of the concern appeared reasonably assured. We believe that 
if reasonable encouragement is given to the industry, India will probably 
become one of tho largest paper and pulp produicing countries in the 
world. 

In addition to what the India Paper Pulp Company, Limited has put out, 
much money has been spent in experimentation and unsuccessful ventures, 
and our successful process may be said to be the net present result of all 
this. We consider protection justified to an extent as to make India self- 
supporting and to correct the. adverse conditions under which we are labour¬ 
ing to establish this entirely Jiew industry of such great potentialities. 
These adverse c<;nditions are due to climatic conditions and the present stage 
of industrial development in India, and also to the expense incurred in 
adapting expensive inaichinery to Indian conditions, T’nless protection is 
given to counterbalance these disadvantages, the industry will he quite 
unable to earn reasonable returns and show prospects of profits that would 
attract Indian capital.” 

President .—Will you tell us what your position is in connection with tho 
company ? 

Mr. Muir .—1 am the Managing Director of Messrs. Andrew Yule & 
Co., Ld., who are the Secretaries of the Company. Alay I say before yon 
start, that we should like to feel that we are not responsible for any part of 
the communique* which was recently issued by the Board to the Press. 

President .—1 should like to explain the point of view from which we 
published that communique. It seemed necessary to explain to manu¬ 
facturers that, if they were unable to meet our views as regards the date* 
for tho submission of written statements and the taking of oral evidence, 
there must inevitably be delay in completing the Board’s enquiries, and the 
sufferers from that delay would he the manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. Muir .—We havo realised all along that we were almost in the posi¬ 
tion of plaintiffs asking for something from the Court, and we realise too 


* Dated .lune 26th. 
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that wc JiaYB gi't to accommodate ojr convcnierne to that of the Board. Our 
conveuicijce is completely secondary to yours. 1 would like to he assured 
that no aiction of ours had anything to do with the communique. 

rresident.—It would be a little invidious if we pointed out the parti¬ 
cular firms who were not responsible for the delay, because the public would 
be able by a process of exlnaustion to ascertain which firms were in fact 
responsible. 

Hr. ifuir. —We were taking a great deal of trouble to meet your wishes, 
and 1 do not like it to be thought that wo were in any way the cause for 
the issue of the communique. 

President. —It was not by way of complaint that the Board issued the 
communic|uc, and it was nut aimed at particular firms. 

^^|■. Af[/()■.--The .iction th.at occasioned the issue of the communique 
would not acft to the advantage of our cause. 

Hr. GiniraJa. —Kven so it has not really served the object, because all 
the mills have not come. We have some reason to complain because 
the result is that all proceedings in connection with paper have 
been put off for a month or more, the consequence of whiich is that the cold 
weather has been reduced by a mouth or more during which we are supposed 
to tour and make our investigations and submit our Report. You can 
see what it means—it will probably be a month before these proceedings 
can be published after the preliminary evidence has been taken. 

Mr. Huir. —1 fully appreciate your point of view. 1 am in sympathy 
with it. Only I do not want to be the cause of if. 

President. —ft is at any rate clear that your linn has ap)pearcd to give 
evidence on the first date fixed by the Board fur your evidence. 

In answer to Question 5 you say that your capacity for pulp is 2iX) tons 
per month and fo.' pa[)er 240 tons per month. That means that yon cannot 
at present keep the paper plant fully employed with pulp of yonr own 
manufacture? 

Mr, Muir. —Not quite. 

President. —Then if you desire to get the maximum output of which 
your plant is capable you must purchase a certain amount of pulp? 

Mr. Muir. — Yes, 

Pre..ndent. —Is it purely for that reason that yon purchase pulp at 
present ? 

Mr. Muir. —Absolutely. 

rre.sident. —That will not be a permanent feature of your manufacture? 

Mr. Muir. —No. Ours is an entirely new proces.s, and we are the first 
“firm in India to manufacture paper from bamboo. It has been experimental 
to a great extent, and we find that the pulp plant as laid down is not quite 
ef the capacity that we expecte.d it to be. That will be rectified of course if 
and when wc extend our plant. 

President. —Turning now to Question 7, you tell u.s that it is not 
possible to give any one of the various factors that you have mentioned 
an absolute preference, and that you have to take into account raw 
materials, markets, labour supply and a plentiful supply of water. 1 take 
it this means that the manufacturer has to balance one factor against the 
■other in selecting a suit,ahle site for a paper mill. The important point 
here is ■ivhether the mill should he cst-ahlishcd in tho vicinity of the 
raw material. Naturally you lay considerable stress on the great ubiindaiice 
of bamboos in India, and you have quoted what Mr. Raitt and Mr. Pearson 
have said on the point. There can be no question that in one sense the 
supply of paper making materials is practically unlimited in India. But 
it is rather a different question to what extent they are commercially 
-available. One very important point that has to bo considered is to what 
extent bamboo' which are at a great distance from any source of power nan 
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bs utilized, if the paper njill must be established within easy leach of coal,, 
because that factor might rule out a considerable proportion of tlia raw 
materials otherwise available. 

Mr. Muir. —Are you taking entirely a pulp mill or a pulp and paper mill 
combined ? 

President. 1 recognise that both these aspects have to be considered. 
Let us take ii combined pulp and paper mill first. 

.Ifr. Mu.ir. —1 think almost the first thing I would like to put down—which 
you have not really touched on individually while you have touched _on other 
considerations—is tlie question of supervision, because we lay very great 
stress on supervision. 

ilfr. (.1 riiti'fiJa. —T)o you inean oilice supervision t>r expert .supervision? 

Mr. ilf air.--Office supervision, having the seniors of the firm in fairly 
clo.se touch with the manufactory. In addition, of course, to coal there 
are a variet.^’ oi other con.sidcrutions. There is the question of secoiularv 
raw materials: tlierc is the que.stioii of labour. As we put our mill we 
have a nucleus to .start on of expert labour, and then there is the cpicstion 
of repairs, stores and so on. Over and above that there is the question of 
markotiiig paper and. all things considered, I am incliued to think that if 

we were erecting our mill again we would re-erec t in the same phci e. 

President. —It is not so much that I am criticising .your choice of a 
]nill-.sitc, but rather that, if mills must be near the coalfields, it may 
roftrict very considerably the extent to which the resources of India are 
practically available. It mi^ht be Itnpossiblo to utilise the enormous quan¬ 
tities of bamboos available in Burma. 

Mr. Muir. —ll is difficult to give you a reply to that, but there have 
been two or three attempts to utilise the Burma bamboos in the manufacture 
of pulp, and the,\ Imve all had to be abandoned for want of money, 

Mr. (linwala,— It is not the fault of the material. 

T'resiilruf. —Wliat I am raising is a broader point than that. Assuming 
for the moment that 4 to 5 tons of coal must bo used to produce u ton of 

paper, the cost of manufacture in a paper factory in Burma might bo 

prohibitive. 

Mr. Muir, —I am of opinion that evhether it would be a qiio.stion of 
bringing coal to bamboos or baiubiios to coal, it would bo possible to utilise 
ultimately the bamboos in Burma. That is the opinion you want to have, I 
think. 

President. -{ am glad to have it but the matter requires closer exami¬ 
nation. It is quite easy in one sense to show that there ought to he a very 
considerable paper making, or at an.v rate a pulp making, industry in India, 
on account of the large quantities of bamboos that are available, but when 
we are examining the question whether Government should support the 
industry at the public expense, then a general statement is hardly enough. 
The matter needs to he investigated in cletail. 

Mr. Mttir. —Wu have not experimented with bamboo in Burma and as 
far as Burma goes we are unable to help .vou. You mention coal as a parti¬ 
cularly important item. There is also the question of whether wood would 
he available in Burma—into which I have not personally gone—which might 
tend to neutralise the disadvantage of coal. 

Pre.iidenf.- There is another possibility of course. You use electric 
power in your factory but the electric power is produced from coal. To 
what extent coTild you reduce your coal consumption supposiiig you were 
getting your power from a hydro-cloctric source or from a public supply 
company? That is an important que.stioii. It might be that hydro-electric 
power could replace a considerable proportion of coal used. On the 
Malabar coasts, for instance, hydro-electric power might be quite feasible. 

Air. Muir. —I cannot give you that figure here. When I get back to. 
Calcutta I ahall send an answer to you. 
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Prtiidmi .—It seems to me a very important question. We have been 
axaniining yesterday and this morning a representative of ono of the com¬ 
panies depending chiefly on the use of grass. He franhly admitted that, 
with the use of grass, no great development of the paper or pulp industry 
in India is possible. The bamboo proposition is far more interesting from 
the point of view of national interests. Hero there are possibilities of an 
immense expansion which would be extraordinarily important. On the 
other hand it wants looking into from the point of view, which I have 
been trying to put to you and to which I attach great importance, namely 
to see to what extent these bamboos are practicallj’ utilisablc. 

Mr. Muir.- -An- you having in front of you as one of the witnesses Mr. 
Kashi Ramp He has a special grass proposition, and I understand from 
him that hydro-electric power enters tery largely into his scheme. 

President.—AI t. Kashi Ram of the Punjab Paper Mills? The.v have sent 
in a written reply, hut the.v are not able to give oral evidence just now as 
their expert is not here; but, even so, if we had a figure as tci the extent 
to which the coal requirements could be reduced in the case of paper made 
from grass, it still does not cover, as you are using n dilferent raw material 
and working a dilferent process. It is important for us to ascennin what 
quantity of coal is indispensable for the manufacture of jeaper from bamboo. 

Mr. Muir.. —We are using the sulphite process. The Titagbur Milk, when 
they started the purchase ot their plant for Burma, were, 1 believe, confident 
that the soda iirocess would make good pulp nut of bamboos, so that the 
soda process may have a great bearing on the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo. Would .vou also like to have information from onr managers about 
tho possibility of utilising wood for the balance of the heat required.^ 

Preiident .—It would be very useful. 

Mr. Oinwuln, —Does the use of the sulphite process require loss 
coal than the Soda process? 

Afr. Muir. —T am afraid I cannot tcU you that. 

Mr. (rinw'ild. —Tho reason wh.y I am asking you this is this: as it 
happens your consumption of coal is at least a ton better than the others. 
It may be due to your equipment? 

Air. Alitir. —We have got a completely modern plant of course. 

Air. -Others also claim that much of their plant is modern. 

But might that have anything to do with the different process? 

Mr. Muir.—That again ie a thing which I cannot tell you offhand. I 
have no experience of the soda process. 

Mr. Ginicula ,—Yours is a combination of the soda and sulphite 
processes ? 

Air. Afnir .—Ours is a modification of tlic .sulphite process. 

Air. Gininila .—1 would like to know if the process had anything to do 
with the quantity of coal used. 

President. —vSupposing the manufacture of pulp was taken up as a separate 
business from the manufacture of paper, it .seems likely that the pulp 
would be exported, because it is probable that, if the bamboo proposition 
turns out a success in a comparatively short time, most of the existing paper 
companies will commence making their own pulp from bamboo, so tliat there 
will be only a small market in India for manufactured bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Muir.—Our intention originally was to manufacuire pulp only, but 
then the uncertainty of the market for pulp made us put in a paper 
machine. 

President. —I think it was prudent. It is a big thing to put pulp made 
from a .new material on the world’s market in competition with the wood 
pulp m*de in other countries. 
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Mr. Muir. —You have got at the same time a limited number of eonsumeri 
"too. 

Mr. (Unu.ahi .—There is a demand for about 10,000 tons of pulp in India P 

Mr. .1/jiir.—That is about it. 

Pre.iidi'.nt. —The priees paid at present for wood pulp would not he very 
remunerative for you, 

Mr. Gin That is why they have ashed for the protection of 

pulp. 

President. —Take it on the basis that the paper and pulp need not 
necessarily be munufiictiircd in the same place. That is common in the 
industry, e.y., in Scandinavia. 

Mr. M itir. —Yes, in Scandinavia and Canada. 

President. —How far would that be possible or advantageous in Indian 
conditions? For instance take your own case. How would you have stood if, 
instead of transporting your bamboos from Chittagong, you hud put up 
.vour factory tliere and brouglit to Naihati the pulp only that you re(iuired 
to make paper there? 

Mr. Muir. —Halancing up the pros and enns it would not he as advan¬ 
tageous as the present system. 

,ii/. —) grinit tliut there nniy Ve .special lousons during the ex¬ 
perimental jxiriod to have the works close to the managing agency, hut 
later on, when the process has been fully established and worked nut, it 
may he much more possible to hiive the pulp mill near the raw mi\( .'rials. 

Mr. Muir. —On the other hand one has got to consider also the iiossibility 
of bringing the cultivation of the bamboo to the factory. 

President. —1 am coming to that, in a moment. Are .voii prepared to 
give an opinion on the question how far, under Indian conditions, it is 
possible or advantageous to establish pulp manufacture in the imraeeliate. 
vicinity of the raw materials although the paper mill is near the coalfields? 

Mr. Muir. —May I take the question like thi.s; “Do yon consider that 
it would be niori advantageou.s trj you. when the indnstr.v is developed, to 
establish your pnlp factory at Chittagong and your paper factory somewhere 
near Cahuitta? ’’ 

J’residrnt. —That would cover it, hut I am not asking yon for the reasons 
which led your firm to put up your factory at Xaihati. What 1 have put 
is a general question. 

dfr. .Muir. —Wc are still feeling our way to a grout extent. We arc ex¬ 
perimenting and we have been sucees.sful up to a point, but we have not 
■experimented far enough to en.able me to give a definite answer to your 
question, J mean a confident an.swer, hut I should be inclined to think that 
the present arrangement would be more .suitable. 

President. —Kven supposing that you were manufacturing a large quan¬ 
tity of finlji for .sale? Let us suppose that one quarter of tho pulp you 
manufacture you are going to make into paper yourself and the rent 
you are going to export. 

Mr. M uir .—Jn the case yon have mentioned it might he more economical 
to have the pnlp factory nearer the sourc-e of Supply. 

President. —One of the factors that would come into that would bo the 
quantity of coal reipiired in the pulp making process as compared with the 
quantity of coal required in the final paper making procesB. 

Mr. Muir. —A l.irger quantity of coal would go into the pulp making 
process and I think it is relatively well known that paper making is a 
simpler proce.ss. 

President. —It is a much simpler and better known process than the new 
process you are using for making pulp from bamboo. Arc you cxinsidering 
the possibility of establishing bamboo cultivation in the vicinity of your 
mill? 
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Mr. Muir .—When 1 said vicinity T meant within a hundred or two 
hundred miles. 1 was thinking more of up the river. T understand there 
are big bamboo forests at IMurshidabad and bamboo is practirally a native 
of Bengal. We can buy bamboos eonsiderably cheaper than the ones we 
used, but up ti the present we have not made such a satisfactory job 
■of manufacturing from them as we hare from Chittagong supplies. There 
are two possibilities open; one is that the cultivation of suitable bamboos 
ma.y prove possible and more economical in our vicinity than importing 
them from Chittagong, and tlie .second is that we ma.v be able to utilise 
"the local bamboo and make it an e^uall.v successful job of manufacturing 
from it. 

President .—Bengal is a densely populated area, and the total supply of 
bamboos from tbo land you could devote to tbeir cultivation at a reasonable 
cost would not he large. 

Mr. Muir. —W". are at the present time able to buy bamboos—T mean 
bamboos less suitable for our manufacture—very considerably cheaper than 
wo import from Chittagong. 

President .—Tf you were buying in large cjuaiitities, you might find the 
price go up pretty considerably. 

Mr. Muir .—Wo have contractors who are prepared to suppl.v us with 
2 or d tliousaaj ions at the present time. T realise fully as ,voo say that 
Bengal is densely populated, hut bamboos except for certain uses have prac- 
ttcally no market. The class of bamboo that we use is not regarded really 
as of much use aud it is possible that even in Bengal there are lots of 
uncultivated spots which might be utilised for its cultivation when there is 
a market for it. 

President .—It might lie possible, but until it has been demonstrated in 
some way 1 should feel doubtful about it myself. 

Mr. —We are making experiments along that line, but it is too 

early for me to give any answer. At the present moment we are devoting 
ourselves to see whether the bamboos we can utilise con be grown locally at a 
reasonable figure. But as I say the onl.y answer that 1 have got to your 
que-stion is that we have been able to get an assurance from our contractors 
that they are prejiarcd to supply 2 or 3 thousand tons of bamboo at a reason- 
;ablc figure. 

President .—Kven supposing it was .so, that does not solve the whole 
question. What it would come to is this that you W'ould be getting a 
little more use out of the soil of Bengal, but you would not be utilising 
the enormous reserves of material which are at present going to waste in 
more out of the way parts. 

Mr. Muir. —W'c are hoping to get considerable reductions from our 
■reserve. We have not tlic figures .yet to prove "that we shall. The figures 
which led us to go there were given chiefly by the Government experts. If 
wc could attain tliese figures we should not be asking for protection at 
the present tinv,- and should be able to manufacture at a profit. Wc are 
experimenting there side by .side along with experiments in Bengai. Tn 
that conncrti.in T have got here a note, more or less a history, of our taking 
up the concession in the reserve, and in it you will find that, when the 
■Government expert went with our representative, it was estimated that the 
cost per toil landed of bamboos would be lls. 12-2 a ton .it Chittagong. At 
that price we would lie able to manufacture at a good profit to-day. 

President .—That is just one of the matters in which the predictions of 
experts are apt to be falsified, becau.se you yourselves introduce a disturbing 
factor into the district which upsets all the calculation about the cost of 
labour and so on. 

Mr. Muir .—It is rather my feeling about that which makes me hesitate 
very much to give absolutel.y definite answers to your question as to what the 
effects would be of putting a pulp mill in the neighbourhood of the bahihoos. 
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PresiriKnt, —Tn answer to Question 8 you have given the percentages of 
your outturn of different kinds of paper and you -say “ On account of ox- 
periniental manufacture, previous records would not he of value, and in 
our opinion, future records will show increased percentage in all superiof 
qualities to the exclusion of fiadanii and Brown.” What is the reason for 
that? 

Mr. Muir. —As wo advance wo have fewer and fewer experimental failures, 
and experimental failures (usually in the cooking of the hamboos) mean more 
Badami and Brown. We can make (and the Government experts will hear 
us out) ns fine a p.ipcr as any made in England, and as there is very 
little saving, it clearly dues not pay us to make inferior qualities. 

Brpsirfpiif.—Does it not come to this that Badami and Brown can he. made 
from cheaper materials, hcui]), jute and so on? So to speak bamboos should 
naturally he used for making better class papers. But there will always he 
a certain proportion of rejections amongst the pulp made from bamboos, and 
from these you will always make a certain amount of Badami and Brown. 

Mr. M^lir .—AVe have to make some Badami at present because nian.v of 
the de.nlers insist on getting it, hut the bulk of it comes from experiments. 
In time we do not expect to make any. 

Pri'.iidenl. —.\part from what your factory may do in the future, suppos¬ 
ing the manufacture of paper was firmly established in the country, do you 
think that tli.s Badami and Brown would usually he made of other 
matcrial.s ? 

Mr. Muir. —It is quite possible. 

Preaidf.ni. —Is it because paper can he made more cheaply from them on 
the whole? 

Mr. Muir, —I understand there is a great difference between making 
Badami and better class of paper by other mills which use the soda process 
and ourselves. We use the sulphite process. 

President. —If you have to use this particular material and this parti¬ 
cular process, thor, you have got to manufacture better quality of paper? 

Mr. Muir. —It pays us bettor. 

Pretident. —In answer to Question 10 you aay, that the Indian manufac¬ 
turer has to make a larger variety of papers than a manufacturer in a 
Western countiy. Do you think that state of things is likely to continue 
for a considerable time? 

Mr. Muir. —Of course the evil lessens with the inorca.so of your plant. 
Supposing you have got to make '4 sorto of paper. It is much less of a sot- 
back to your output if you can make them from two or four machines than 
if you have to make them out from one. That is a partial answer to 
your question. 

President. —The question is whether tho Indian bazar dealer's character 
is likely to be modified in a short time, or whether be will go on insisting 
that, if he comes to a manufacturer for one kind of paper, he must be 
supplied wdth other kinds of pnjier by the .'■smt* mani'.l '.fii'.v.i-. 

Mr. Muir. —If the industry develops and one mill speoializca iu a parti¬ 
cular kind of paper and another mill in a different kind, he will find that it 
pays him better if he buys from different, mills. 1 expect he will always have 
to get different qualities as at present. 

President. —In tho seexmd half of the answer to this question you say 
“ the manufacturer has a severe handicap to face on account of the very 
large proportion of light weight papers demanded in this country.” What 
occurred to mo was that, if the foreign manufacturer does not manufacture 
these lower grades, then these papers are exempt from foreign competition. 

Mr. Muir. —But in practice we do not get a proportionately higher 
price. 
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I'resident. —Supposing you tried to get it, is internal competition suffi¬ 
cient to keep down the price, or would consumers instead of using the light 
weight use the heavy weight? Or is it purely governed by custom? 

Mr. Muir. —I think it is largely governed by custom. We do get a 
better price than the imported dealer for our paper as a whole, and it is 
possible that is one of the reasons. There are other reasons as well. 

rreside.nt. —1 understand that there is a sort of customary difference in 
price between imported and Indian made paper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I would like to know a little more about the history 
of ,ynur works, as to how you started them and so on. 

Mr. Muir. —The industry really started ak a result of Government 
encouragement and as the first real attempt to manufacture pulp and paper 
<111 a commercial scale from bamboos entirely out of indigenous materials. 
The concern started with a private company because, until the process 
proved a commeiciiil sueoess, we icould have had no justification in asking 
the public to subscribe. The venture would already have been financially 
successful had not (1) the cost of bamboo exceeded the estimate, and (2) the 
difficulties encountered in bringing the company into its presetrt stage, 
involved it in spending far more than its original capital. It was always 
the intention of the directors to make the company a public one, inviting 
participation fron, Indian shareholders as soon as the future of the concern 
appeared reasonably assured. We believe that, after reasonable encourage¬ 
ment is given to the industry, India will probably become one of the 
largest pajier and pulp producing countries of the world. In addition to 
what the India Paper Pulp Company has spent, much money has also 
been put in experimental and unsuccessful ventures, and our successful 
process may be said to be the result of all this expenditure. W’e consider 
protection justified only to an extent to make India self-supporting. 

Mr, Ginwala. —What I wanted to know is bow you got on to this 
business. 

Mr. Muir. —What directed our attention to it first of all were Mr. Eaitt’s, 
and subsequently Mr. Pearson’s, experiments. Government appointed a 
cellulose expert and a forest economist, I understand, with a view to find¬ 
ing out what utilisation could be made out of India’s forests. It was largely 
as a result of these gentlemen’s investigations and the figures they put 
forward that we went into this matter. 

Mr. Ginwnfa. —Did you, with reference to the conditions of the days 
in which the reports were made, find these figures to be accurate? 

Mr. Muir. —Quite inaccurate. 

• Mr. Ginwala. —That is what we want to know. 

Mr. Muir. —When our representative went round the Kasalong Reserves 
in 1919, it was estimated that the total cost per ton of suitable bamboo 
lauded at Chittagong would be Rs. 12-2 per ton. 

Mr. Gimvala. —They also worked out certain costs of other things, 
did they not? 

Mr. Muir. —Mr. Pearson worked out figures entirely on the soda process. 
I understand he put up) an experimental .soda boiler in Debra Dun. Our 
process is quite different and so I cannot really compare them at all. 

President. —Yoii were not acting on his calculations in the matter? 

Mr. Muir. — A.s regards the utilisation of the bamboo we relied on their 
figures for the costs, but we dejiended entirely on the process which was 
evolved by Mr. Jardine of Peniicuik and which h.as been, after a series of 
experiments, completely suiccessful. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Apart from the question of cost, would you accept as 
correct or not their treatment of the question from the forest point of 
view, that is, ns to the behaviour of the bamboo, ways of its growth, its 
abundance an.l S3 on? 
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Mt. Muir .—Du you mean the availability of the bamboo? 

Mt. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Muir.~OuT Reserve being a very big area we have not the means 
of estimating it. It is a very big area, I think about 420 square mile.s, and 
we have only touched the fringe of it, but we have no reason for doubting 
their estimates. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You know, one of the things that is urged against the 
bamboo is its flowering habit. 

Mr. Muir. —In our reserve, if we treble or quadruple the size of our 
plant, we should be able to be independent of flowering on account of the 
various different species which 'e are able to utilise. 

Mr. Ginwali. —What Messrs. Raitt and Pearson suggested was that 
cultivation should he so arranged that you could always get over the 
difficulty. Do you accept that as a general proposition p 

Mr. Muir. —As far as I can tell you, in our area we believe we have 
suflioient of the other varieties to tide ns through when our main staples 
are flowering. If we were cultivating wo could arrange it so that we 
should not be inconvenienced by flowering, so that we should not have 
to close down our works on that aceoupt. 

Mr. Gimmla. —We are investigating the question from a broader point 
of view. Supposing the industry has to be established in this country, the 
country has got to make a certain amount of sacrifice. We have got to 
consider whether it is worth while making that saicrifice. 

Mr. Muir. —Would you please amplify your question? 

Mr. Ginwala. —We liave only two authorities on this—^yourselves and 
the Government experts—as to the possibility of bamboo, and we want 
to check the oi'.e by means of the other. I want to know whether you 
really think that the forecast made by the exports is reasonable and is one 
that can be realised as to the availability, suitability, accessibility and 
the like of the bamboo. 

Mr. Muir .—As far as we can say, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The Government of Bengal say this forest was estimated 
to yield per annum 240,000 tons of bamboo. They say that the estimate is 
optimistic. You go up to 4 or 500,000 tons. Can we accept your estimate 
as a reason fur supposing that for the industry as a whole bamboo is a 
sufficiently good raw material? 

Mr. Muir .—After allowing for possibilities in connection with flowering 
and so on I maintain that there is sufficient bamboo in Bengal to support a 
very large industry at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Ginwala .—When you say Bengal you mean the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts ? 

Mr. Muir .—The Chittagong Reserves, and I know a little about the 
Silchar bamboo areas also. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But the Government of Bengal tell us in this letter that, 
except in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, there is no suitable supply of bamboo 
for the manufacture of pulp in Bengal. 

Mr, Muir .—1 do not think that is an estimate in which they are quite 
correct. To-da.v 1 can make a contract for 3 thousand tons of bamboo to be 
delivered at our mill. But perhaps that is a quantity the Government of 
Bengal would disregard in their reply. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That would be from people who really take them for 
domestic use and sell them. People want to use a certain quantity of 
bamboo from all forests? 

Mr. Muir .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwofo.—There is always a certain quantity of bamboo which you 
can get? 
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Mr. Muir—Wa c;anuot get the dolu bamboo that is used for floating 
down the grass. 

Mr. (riniu'jld .—That is tlie difficulty. Does it grow anywhere or does it 
grow in particular parts of forests P 

Mr. Muir. —It grows in the same parts as the other species. 

Mr. Ginu:riIn.—Catt. you prevent people from taking the other species? 

Mr. Muir. —You mean the local inhabitants? 

Mr. frmicaZa.—Yes. In Burma that was the real difficulty. People would 
insist upon getting their bainhoo from the mo.st accessible part uaturull.y. 

Mr. Muir .—Wo have not found that a great difficulty so far, but of 
cour.se the quantities wo have taken are so small that probably we would not 
have minded it to some extent. 

Mr. GinirnUi —With regard to the location of your mill 1 could not 
really follow why you put .vour mil! at Nailiuti. 

Mr. Muir. —You cannot give figures to prove the advantages of the 
location. Y’ou have got to hivlance in your own mind your position :i>. rv.ravds 
your raw material, your position as regards coal and so on. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You are diacassing the tmestion from an abstract point of 
view. T want t.; Icnow why you followed this course. 

Mr. Muir. —We had to balaiiice all these considerations and we tliought 
the site where our factory is the. most .suitable place. If you tell me what 
sort of an answer wovdd meet your question, 1 might be able to give 
that. 

Mr. Iiiriiriil:i. —It is very difficult for me to “ay. Since people hnve. 
said that they are in very close proximity to the coal ; they use 5 to 6 tons of 
icoal for a ton of paper, and do not think that the freight on the raw material 
would be much greater than the freight on the coal. 

Mr. Muir. —In the case of the 'Bcuga! Paper Mill .st Ranigunge I think- 
the freight m most of their gras.? wa.s cheaper in addition to their being 
at the coal pits’ mouth. 

Mr,, Oinwala, —^^Would you put all the things together and aay here 
are so many advantages and balance them Bgain.st the disadvantages? 
Suppose you wer.A starting a mill now—forget you are at Naihati—on what 
basis would you .select your site? 

Mr. Muir. —f am sorry if 1 am being stupid about it, but I do not 
quite follow. 

Prenidrnt. —We are tr.ving to enlighten our own minds. 

Mr. Muir. —What you are trying to do is to boil tlie question down into 
figures. I think that it is almost impossible to boil down everything 
to figures. 

President. —If I were taking part in the decision I should certainly aak 
for a great many figures as regards freight and see .just what it meant. 
If I put up a factory at Chittagong 1 should have to carry my coal there 
which would cost so much, .and rice re7'.<d if T erected a factory at Calcutta I 
■hould have to carry my bambooe from Chittagong. I don't aay that you 
were wrong in your decision, because you are using less coal than some of 
the other mills. 

Mr. Muir. —Then you have a certain number of other considerationa 
which I don’t think you can boil down to figures. 

President. —That may be so. 

Mr. Oinmahi.—There are various authorities on that point. Many of 
them say that pulp must be manufactured in proximity to the raw material. 
Mr. Sindall is one of them who says that. In foreign countries, pulp is 
manufactured in close proximity to the raw material. You have not done 
that, have yo-a.^ 

Mr. Mwir. —No. 
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Mr. Ginwnln. —We want to know why yon did not do it if that iti taken 
-as a principle. 

ilfr. Muir. —At I said to the President, it might be equally or more 
advantageous, it' we were manufacturing pulp only and manufacturing 
it for export largely, to put down the plant at Chittagong. 

Mr. Ginv'.ila. — But at that time you did .conTeraplate manufacturing 
pulij only? 

Mr. Muir. —'Ves, but not for export. It was entirely for local consump¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Oinicola. —Docs it make much difference? 

Mr. Muir.- > think so becau.sc you see you have got to transport all your 
pulp tlien, vul Calcutta.. ■ There are only two mills which could use our 
pulp. One is the Titaghur mill and the other is the Bengal Paper Mills, 
ainl v(ju Imve got to transport your pulp from Chittagong, where the pulp 
would be manufactured, to or near Calcutta, so that the disadvantage 
really onl.v boils down to the difference between transporting your pulp 
and baling and transporting bamb'xie, aa we do. 

Mr. Gir.iriilii. —T suppose that you hare seen the report of Mr. Ilaitt on 
the Cuttack project? 

Mr. Muir. —No, T liave not. 

Mr. (iitucahi .—It is n nit.v you have not seen it. There are some things 
in it which niigl'.t interest you. 

Mr. Muir, -i would like very much to study it. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In any ease Mr. Baitt says there that it would be a 
better proposjfion to manufacture pulp at Cuttack and take it to Calcutta 
t,T Hsoiguuge, 

.1//, .i/'uir.—?>ir Pearson also says a .similar thing in his book entitled 
“ Utilisation of Bamboo." 

Mr. fii/iu'fjlfi.--Yea, I know that Mr. Pearson is of tbe sarac opinion. 
Mr. Sindall is also of the opinion that the exploitation of any new fibre 
will involve a recognition cf the fact that the raw material must be con¬ 
verted into pulp ut or iienr the place where it is most .ohutiduut. You 
have departed from that ])rinciple, and therefore I thought that there 
might bo some expluuutiun. 

I’resirlt'.nt. —Let me put it iu aiiotlier form. In Scandinavia all the firms 
that manufacture pulp for export do so in the immediate vicinity of pine 
forests, but it is quite pos.sihle that in some material respects the conditions 
are different in. Scandinavia. In Scandinavia there is plenty of hydro., 
electric power uvuiliible and a.', far as 1. know iu Chittagong there is no 
electric power. That is the kind of thing ive are trying to get at. 

Mr. Muir. —I should like to hark hack to the question of supervision which 
is more important in this country than it is in a place like Scandinavia or 
any other European country. 

Mr. (linwaiii. —That is because a big firm like yours goes in for so many 
different industries. The Scandinavian firm would on the other hand manu¬ 
facture pulp only. 

Mr. Muir .—The firms out here have to consider the very expensive ques¬ 
tion of having a head office, at any rate for a number of years. Until 
they trained the Indian labour to take the place of Europeans, that 
expensive ofl'ieo would more than counterbalance pkaoing their pulp factory 
at the sources of supply. 

^/r. Gimrnhi. —The thing is that yours is a new industry. You are 
pioneers. Yours is a very big firm. The question is whether, if many 
people adopted the same principle, it would he really a good thing. 

Mr. Muir. —Messrs. F. W. Heilgers & Co. are a very big firm and 
they have not yet been able to complete the experiment. They went on the 
opposite tuck. 
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Mr. (iinicuta. —Are they going to manufacture paper and pulp together? 

Mr. Muir. -T understand that they are going to manufacture pulp there 
and arc going t:' transport it to the factory at Titagliur. 

Mr. Giini’fda —That vrould be in accordance with tiie principle. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, it would >)e in accordance with tlie recognised 
authorities. 

Mr. (Jimuahi. —The.y are not able to carry it through. 

Mr. Muir. -T understand that is a question of money. 

Mr. Ginu-uUi. -But you yourself, 1 take it, would not do it. You liave 
said just now that .you would do the same thing if you were to start 
this business over ag.iin. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. To meet the President’s theoretical question, whether 
if we were going to export a large proportion of our pulp we would not 
establish ourselves near the sour(« of supply, that would require fresh 
consideration of the wlicile circumstan(*s and working out figures wliich might 
take a month or two. 

Mr. (,'lniriil.t. —But you would not follow Mr. Baitt’s suggestion? 

rrrnidr.iii. \ would like to put this to you. When we go to Deiira 
Dun we sliall asl: Messrs. Baitt and Pearson for their re.asons. If you have 
got good reasons on the other side, we would like to be. able to put those 
reasons to them. You simply say that you were right. If wc put that 
to them, they won't lic^able to say anything at all. 

Mr. Mxur. Any opinion that I may give or that they may give w'ill be 
entirely theoretical. The only way to do it is by actiisl proof. 1 hope 
that Mr. .\lwar Chetty of the Carnatic Paper Mills will be working soon on 
tbe other tuck to us, 

rif.^iilent .—Do you know the reasons why the system has developed in 
Europe or An.erica? The manufacture of pulp in those countries goes 
on at dilferent place.s from tho.se where the manufacture of paper is carried 
on. Y'ou must have some sort of information. 

Mr. Muir. —J think that their raw material is less easily handled. We 
bale up our litinihoos and it docs not. make a very bad freight. Their raw 
material would be exceedingly dilllcult to transport as raw’ material to 
places where paper is made. 1 take it that it is possibly one exxrlanation. 

Pre.siilent. —That is a xierfectly reasonable explanation if it i.s a ca.se of 
moving whole pine trees. -We are not getting much further. If on thinking 
it over anything further on the subject occurs to you, wc shall he grateful 
if you can write to us. 

Mr. Muir. —1 would like to think it over. T might be able to write 
Biimething about it. it is impossible to come up here armed on all {loints. 
I have not thought this particular aspect over seriously. 

Mr. (Jinicula. —The reason why we are particular about this is if India is 
going to produce a large guaiitit.y of pulp, it can only be for export pur¬ 
poses. In that, case, is it iiossible to have your factory at or near the 
source of .supply of your raw materials? 

'Mr. Muir. —You have got a very considerable room for expansion in the 
country itself. 

Mr. Ginwdin. —Not very much judging by the present figures. They do 
not come to anything on which you can build up a huge industry. 

Mr. Muir. — You can build up a pretty big unc. 

Mr. CTinirala .—In reply to (jucstiun 9, you say “ Indian raw materials 
and Indian demand create must favourable conditions for the manufacture of 
white printings and coloureds, book papers, engine sized and ledger papers.” 
Is tliere any really very great demand for these in the country? Can you 
say what the demand is? 

Mr. Jf air. —The he.st guide that we 'can give you is our answer to 
Question 8 showing the pcrccutages of our total output. 

z 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Tlie reason why I am asking you is this; You are com¬ 
peting more or less in the same class of paper in which the other Indian 
manufacturers are competing against the foi'eign manufactiirer. Then the 
question arises whether there is really room for the expansion of the mar¬ 
ket if you are all going to make the same thing. 

Mr. Muir.—We can manufacture anything that is demanded in this 
country. We can manufacture any paper provided there is a sufficient 
demand. The only qualities that cannot profitably be manufactured for some 
time to come are newsprints. 

Mr. Oiiiwfda —There are various other things which you don’t manufac¬ 
ture and which these other people don't manufacture likewise. Take the 
case of packing paper and also irrinting paper which includes a considerable 
quantity of newsprints. Newajjrints you cannot manufacture, but you can 
manufacture packing paper 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginirala. —Then there are envelopes. 

Mr. Muir. —In that case it is only a question of cutting up. We can 
manufacture the paper. One envelope mill is in course of construction or 
has been constructed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When the paper manufacturers say that 55,000 to 60,000 
tons is imported, there i.s a considerable quantity which we cannot ascertain, 
■which cannot be made in this country or which pqpple are not disposed to 
manufacture. 

Mr. Muir. —I can say that we can inanufactiire any sort of (taper provided 
there is sufficient demand for it. You can divide the cla.sses of paper that 
we would not manufacture into newsprints and specialities. Specialities 
would come to about 500 tons a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no question of your being iible to mnnufurture, 
but you should be able to, manufuiaui'c at a reasonsble ct>.st to capture the 
market. 

Mr, Muir, —We would be able to inanufactiire at ii relatively reasonable 
price where there is a reasonable demand. If there is a demand for a 
certain very special kind of paper for one ton, it naturally does not pay to 
make it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What do ,vo\i call a reasonable demand? I am not think- 
ing of small orders at special rales. Stipposing I was to place a special 
order, so that I should get ordinni*}' rates, how big should it be.“ 

Mr. Muir. —Completely special which nobody used to manufacture! 

Mr. Ginwala. —If I give you a special order, you .jvant a special price, is 
not that so? What is, the smallest oi-der that you cap take without asking 
for a special price? 

Mr. Muir. —I should say five tons. 

Mr. Ginwala^ —That is not a very big quantity. With regard to Ques¬ 
tion 11 about your process : have yon adopted it because it lent itself better 
to the utilisation of bamboo or wu.s it due to its cheapness? 

Mr. Muir. —It has always been said so far that the sulphite process was 
impossible for bamboo and impossible in a tropical country. The sulphite 
process produce.s a superior pulp. It is not a que,stion of cheapness. Ours 
is the fii'st sulphite process that has been possible for bamboo in a tropical 
country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You did not take it up as a challenge to expert opinion. 
You must have taken it up as a commercial proposition. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, the sulphite process makes a very much better pulp and 
is, I believe, more economical than the soda process. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You say that it is a success. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 
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Mr, Gihwala. —If it is a patent process, it does not lead to the expansion 
of the industry. Are you prepared to give licenses for the use of your pro¬ 
cess P 

Mr. Muir. —We have license from a parent company. That is a matter 
that will have to be referred to them. 

Mr. Ginwalu. —The position resolve.s itself into thi.s. Other experts recom¬ 
mended the soda proce.ss. You have discarded it. You are the only person 
manufacturing pulp from bamboo. Y'ou are using a special process which 
makes it a success. Now nobody else can work it without a license. Will 
the industry be able to expand under such conditions. 

Mr. ilfuir.-jrThe question of giving a license 1 imagine will be a question 
of terms. It would have to be referred to the parent company from whom 
..we hold our license but, whether they give a license or not, surely it should 
not check the industry becaii.se the manufacturers who use the soda process 
are firmly of opinion that they can make bamboo pulp successfiill}'. 

Mr. Ginmata. —So far nobody has made it on ii commercial scale. 

Mr. Muir. —Nobody has got to the manufacturing stage at all apart from 
us. It has not been a question of failure of a process. It has been a ques¬ 
tion of money. 

Mr. Gintcala. —I am asking you about the process. The experts have said 
that the soda proce.ss is a good process. You have not adopted that process. 
These other peojile who veeoiiimend the soda process have not Tuanufactured 
pulp on a large scale hy that process. Now supposing we were going to recom¬ 
mend protection to this industry on the basis that bamboo is a good raw 
material, which process should we rely oiks' 

Mr. Muir. —1 am not in a ])osition to bind the parent company from whom 
we hold our license, hut I am of opinion tiiat they would be willing to grant 
licenses on terms. 

Mr. Ginu'cila. —Will the terms be reasonable 

Mr. Muir. —They would be reasonable from their point of view. 

Mr. Gimvalu. —Since I have read this answer I have felt that if the success 
of the industry depends on a patent process, it is not going to be without 
difficulties. 

President. —There are two questions I would like to a.sk you in this con¬ 
nection. Is the process patented in India? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Pre.aident. —There is, I believe, legislation in England under which the 
holders of patents can be compelled to grant licenses for manufacture. As 
far as I recollect, there is no legislation to that effect in India, but I think 
that, if this question is brought before the Legislature, there would be a 
strong movement for introducing legi.slation of that kind. We want you to 
appreciate the importance of the matter. After all protection will be given, 
if it is given, in the i\atlonal Interests, and these will not be served if the 
manfacture is to remain in the hands of a single firm. Unless there is a wide 
expansion, a growing utilisation of India's natural resources, the object of 
protection is not secured. For this reason I think it is probable that there 
may be a strong feeling in the coiujtry when the matter comes before the 
■constituted authorities. 

Mr. Muir. —I think that it would be quite foreign to the reputation or 
our firm, if we were to hinder the national development of t^e country in 
any way. 

President .—I am not suggesting that. 

Mr. Muir. —We should be if the patent were in our own hands. It is in 
the hands of people at Home but, if we were to advise them or heljr them not 
to give out licenses, we should be hindering the development of the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^We don’t say that yon would. Our point is this. Here 
is India. It has got very fine raw materials in its possession, but it 
cannot make any use of them unless the license can be had. The patentee is 
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not an Indian subject. He is not subject to Indian legislation. The positioD 
of the country and the Board will be very difficult. We don’t say that you. 
would do anything which will increase the difficulty, far from it. In making, 
any recommendations we must find that this industry had raw materials 
which could be used commercially, but if this process is the only process by 
which the industry can be successfully curried on, we must qualify our- 
recommendations. * 

Mr. Muir —You would be premature in saying that. 

Mr. Ginuuila .—We do not know. The moment that it is a jiatent that is 
used, it mean^ it is a more expensive proces.s than a process which is not a 
patent process. 

Mr. Muir. —The people who developed that process are entitled to some 
benefit on their discovery, and I do not think that from my knowledge of the- 
parent company, you will find them in any way unreasonable. Is that a satis¬ 
factory answer ? 

Mr. (rimcala. —As far as it goes. 

Presiilent. —The point would arise that after all, if once protection is 
given, it is given, and then it is too late so to speak to nmke terms. It seems 
to me that the parent company will have to face the possibility that the Legis¬ 
lature would iusi.st on legislation being simultaneous as regards the power 
to compel a patentee under certain conditions to grant licenses. 

Mr. tiinwiila. —There is one other alternative, viz., that we should be satis¬ 
fied that the other process, 1 mean the .soda process, ivas equally good. 

Mr. Muir. —Supposing protection was granted, would not the legislation 
be held up until it was found whether there were other proce.sscs suitable? 

Preitident. —Provided .all the other various conditions aro satisfied. Where- 
one process has been demonstrated ns being adequate, there is no reason for 
waiting. I gather from what you say that you want to go ahead. 

Mr. Muir. —We will go ahead on our own lines. 

Mr. Ginicnla. —You have spent a good deal of money on experimenting. 
Arc you prepared to express any opinion on the soda process? 

.1/r. Muii. —Our experiments have been conducted on the sulphite process- 
only. 

ilfr. Giiiwalo .—You never attempted the soda process? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It seems to me that you have done well. You started with- 
the official reports in which there is ho reference as far h.s I remember to 
tlie successful application of the sulphite process. 

Mr. Muir. —^We only relied on them for raw material. The people who- 
evolved the process knew more as regards the manufacture. 

President. —Am I nut right in saying that the process was patented before- 
the war? 

Mr. Muir. —I am not quite sure about that. I think it was. 

President. —If so, it would indinato that the exploitation of this process 
was part of the original idea all along.’’ 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. « 

President .—T imagine from the fact that the process is patented in- 
Mr. Nelson’s name as well as in the name of Mr. Jardine, that, as a paper- 
manufacturer, he was closely interested in the utilization of the process. 

Mr. Muir. —Mr. Nelson and Mr. Jardine are closely connected in business.. 

President. —Mr. Nelson and Mr. Jardine would naturally bo interested 
from th.at side primarily, I mean from tLe side of utilising this particular 
process. I imagiue work had been going on for some years before it was- 
pa tented. 

Mr. Muir. —I suppose that it is the natural inference, but I am not in 
a position to answer that. It was the probability of cheap bamboos that made 
them choose India for carrying on their cx'--,*riment on a commercial scale. 
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Pre.sidenf. —The proeesa had apparently been patented before there waa 
any decision where tlie mill was to be established. 

Mr. Muii. —I am not quite sure. 

Mr. Ginwala —In answer to Question 96, you have put down the price of 
patent rights as Hs. 3,80,000. If it costs every company fliat amount, il 
seems a large sum. There is probably a royalty payable on production iu 
4iddition. 

Mr. Muir. —We don’t pay any royalty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It seems to me that it may be rather a handicap to others, 

Mr. Muir. —To all. 

President. —-If the other process also turns out to be suitable, the extent 
to which you can charge royalties will be strictly limited by the competition 
■of the markets. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. It of course depends on the relative values of the 
proces.ses. 

•l/r. Ginwala. —You say that the Titaghur people have also experimented 
lon bamboo. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you know whether they have done so with the soda 
process ? 

Mr. Muir. —Theirs is soda process. I understand that they believed that 
tlieirs was a better process. 

Mr. Kate. —What process is being tried at Dchra Dun? 

Mr. .Muir. —The soda process. 

Mr. Kale. —Ai'e we to take it that it is your opinion that the bamboo pulp 
is suitable for higher grades of paper than other materials in India Is that 
your opinion? 

^fr. .Mail. —Vos. 

Mr. Kcde. —Sabai grass and other materials arc not so suitable for the 
manufacture of bettor grades of paper? 

.\fr. Muir .—Bamboo is superior for the better grades of paper. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Que.stion 10, you refer to the bazar people. Aie 
you rofening to the middlemen or the whole.sale dealers? 

Mr. Muir. —The middlemen. 

Mr. Kale. A middleman who is selling to smaller dealers naturally wants 
to stack a larger variety? 

Mr. Muir. —He is accustomed to stock a larger variety and be does so. 

Mr. Kale. —V'ou don’t deal with .small dealers? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

Mr. Kale. In the same airswer later on you efer to the handicap which 
the Indian manufacturer has to face on account of the very large proportion 
of light weight papers demanded in this country. I remember something 
about Austrian paper, very thin paper, which used to come into this country 
before the war, which was very popular in India with the mass of the public. 
4 b that the kind of paper you refer to? 

Mr. Muir. —I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you know the Elephant brand paper which is also vciw 
thin ? 

Mr, Muir. —I am afraid I cannot answer thst, 

Mr. Kale.. —I was just asking you how it is possible for those manufac¬ 
turers to sell that kind of paper at a small price. 

Mr. Muir, —T understand that a large proportion of the Home imported 
paper for the bazar consists of the heavier weights. 

Mr. Kale. — T happened to know these two types of paper. Therefore I 
am asking you how it is possible for them to manufacture and sell in India 
at such low cost. 
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Mr. Mtiif .—I am afraid I cannot answer. 

Mr. Kale.. —You said that the bamlioo crop co'ild he renewed every seven 
years. Has that been established by experiments, or is it only an ostiinate!' 

Mr. Mvir. —Tt is the result of somc-thinK more than an estimate. 1 think 
it is the re.sult of actual observation and 1 believe most people hold that it 
can be renewed oftener. 

Mr. Knlr. —It is of importance. You rely much upon the continued supply 
of these raw materials, and unless it were possible for the Forest Depart 
ment to grow more forests and keep up the supply, the supply of your raw 
material would not he maintained. 

Mr. Muir .—1 understand ; that is the result of actual' observation hy 
Forest officers. 

I’rc.'sident. —That is my impre.ssion too. 

11. Raw M.atehials. 

Timideiit .—You have told ns i»i ansAver to Qua^^tion 5 that your ca))acity 
for pulp is 200 tons a month or 2,400 tons a year, and you have told us in 
answer to ynestion 14 that approximately 2J tons of bamhno are required for 
one ton of unhleachcd pulp. On that basis taking 2,400 tons of pulp, it ought 
to he ;j,4(X) tons of bamboo. The figure you have actually given is 5,000. 

.I/r. Muir. —It is an approximate figure. 

Pif-iiiic.iit.-.l want to know which i.s correct. Tt is better that the figures 
should be consistent. 

^fl•. .Muir .—You can take it that 40 to 42 per cent, is the yield of a ton 
of dry hamhoo. 

rTtitiiluiit .—.Still you require rather more than 0,000 tons for the full 
capacity. 

.Mr. M air.- —It should he 5,400 to he luore accurate. 

Vrr.sii.lcnf. —In Question 16 there is a quotation from a paper read by 
Mr. Raitt in wliich it is said ’• Tt is a modc.st estimate to say that fron* 
bamboo, taking only th.st whidi is available under po.ssiWe manufacturing con¬ 
ditions, Burma, Bengal and Southwest India, could produce ten million tons 
of pulp per annum.’' That .again is the very point we were on al the begin¬ 
ning. In one sense it is quite true, and in another sense it may be quite 
misleading. The whole question is what quantity you can utilise at a cost 
commercially possible, and if .von are right that the he.st [ilace for a pulp mill 
is somCM'here in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, it is a discouraging fact,, 
bet’ansc it means that a great proportion of the bamboos cannot bo utilized.. 

Mr. Muir .—I take it in course of time, supposing the bamboo p^cr i'h- 
du.stry developed, .you would find factories as you do in England and elsewhere, 
located in variou.s places over the country. 

Vte.xiilenl .—But it may he that there are limitations owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of sup])ly of power or fuel. In proportion to most manufactures the 
quantity of coal required per ton i.s very large and this makes the question.' 
very important. 

Mr. Muir. —Other commercial (jeople have considered various other sites 
as suitable. Ours is the only factory put down to derelop a certain area of 
raw material. Ju.st now you have got Heilgers who believe that Rangoon is 
a desirable and a good commercial site, and I understand that a concession 
was given further asvay from Rangoon to Jamal Brothers and a eonceJssion was. 
also given in Arakiin. 

}'rr.siilent. —Very likcl.v, but that is not my point. 'We hope to get some 
assistance from you on that. 

Mr. Muir.- -I think .you arc asking ii good deal. If I went away aud 
■worked it out and considered it carefully from all these points of view, then 
I (ruuld write to you .^ very comprehensive ansrver. The first thing we consi¬ 
dered Avas Avhat was the most favourable -site to put doAvn the first factory 
for manufacturing pulp from hamhoo. All those other sites that j’ou alhided 
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to will have to bo considered on the merits, and it would require a (tuod deal 
of figures to compare the relative merits and values of each particular site. 

Froident. —What arguments do you think will eventually prevaily That 
is what it comes to. 

Mr. Mvir. —I can say this that, with protection and encouragement, it is 
possible to establish on the hanks of Hooghly what wiJ! be eventually a suffi¬ 
cient number of paper or pulp mills to supply the requirements of India. 

President. —I think it would be undesirable that they should all be estab¬ 
lished in llengal or Bihar. In that case tho manufacturer might not be able 
to command the southern markets. 

Mr. Muir. —1 understood you to be referring to that particular place and 
to the quantity of bamlmo available. 1 am only alluding to one area of 
bamboo and to tho extent that it could be developed. 

Preiideiit. —Then we come to Question 20 about the cost per ton delivered 
at the mill of the primary raw materials. You have explained your inability 
to give any detailed figures, even in confidence. You have given the royalty 
that we asked for and you have given the total freight. You say “ while ws 
have a ('oiicession rate for the importation of bamboo from the reserve from 
the Railway and Steamer companies, this item is a very heavy charge on the 
co.st of our primary raw material. The (mneession rate first quoted us in 
1019 was Rs. 7 per ton, whilst to-day it has risen to Rs. 8-7-0. The balance of 
course must cover labour and miscelhaneous charges njid the freight down the 
Karnafuli river and the baling. 

Mr. Muir. —Also the crushing as well as the Isaling. There is cutting and 
rafting and then it is baled and despatched to Chitt.sgong, and from Chitta¬ 
gong it has to be landed and then there is the freight to Naihati. 

Preside.id _Tho point is whether it will he to your advantage to persist in 

an extreme reserve on these matters. It is of course for you to decide. 

Mr. Muir .—,''shall 1 give .you the figures in confidence? 

President ,—Certainly you can if you like, but T do not under.stand what 
it is you apprehend from the disclosure of these figures. Are you thinking 
of the people who arc manufacturing at the moment, oi‘ the jiBople who may 
take Up the manufacture hereafter, i.e., the futui'C competitor? 

Mr. Muir .—Yes. 

President. —I can understand that in a certain .sense, but, after all, your 
jmsition is this, you are asking Government to come to your assistance at the 
expense of the tax-piiyei'. In thst case I think a certain amount of disclosure 
is essential, and particularly when the risk is not disclosure of information 
to actual competitors hut only to potential competitors. 

Mr. ^^llir .—Of course there is a good deal of difference from our point ot 
view between disclosing in confidence to you and having the figiu'cs p\iblished, 
when they may he ready for reference for anybody who may think of manu¬ 
facturing pill]) from bamboo at a future d.ate. 

Mr. (Jinirulu .—Your figure is not a figure that will encourage any man to 
come into tlie industry. If 1 were you T would publish it broadcast. 

President .—The most Important thing in this case, T quite admit, is the 
total figure, but it is still desirable to h.ave details. 

Mr. Giniralii.- These gentlemen (Jles.srs. Pearson and Raitt) have iiublished 
their figures, and you have found them to be inaccurate on some material 
points 

Mr. Muir. —Wo have not attained to their figures so far. 

Mr. Ginicala .—The most important figure in this connection is their cost 
of raw material, and there they have not been right. You have got to be 
quite frank about it. 

Mr. Muir .—Our experience so far has shoivn that. 
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Ginwala. —That experience you propose to keep to yourself by not 
publishing it. What happensH Our report goes before the Assembly where 
Mr. iteitt is quoted with his Rs. 30 fi ton for '21 tons of bamboo delivered at 
the mill against your Rs. fiO a ton. The Assembly may well say that you did 
not know your business. 

Mr. M uir. —Here are our figures: I am prepared to give them over to 
you. 

Pre.siilent. —As Mr. Ginwala has pointed out your figures will serve as a 
check on Mr. Raitt's figures. [The figures were handed over to the 
President.]* 

Mr. Ginwala. —You yourself have given Us. 12-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Muir. —I give it as a rate that was given by Mr. Pearson. Our man 
went up with him and Mr. Pearson was the expert who gave the rate. 

President. —You have told us that bauiboo is batter than grass for higher 
classes of paper. Is there any cIu.ms of paper where grass is definitely the 
material indicated. 

Mr. Muir. —It is not better for any (pialit)’ but would make the lower 
grades equally well. 

President. —Why is it that the British manufacturer still manufactures a 
certain amount of paper from esparto grass? Ls it not because esparto grass 
is more suitable for certain classes of paper? 

Mr. Muir. —Esparto grass is more suitable for certain kinds of paper 
because it is a little bit stronger. 

Presidenl. —That applies between esparto gr.iss and wood pulp. Would it 
not apply as between sahni grass and bamboo? 

.1/r. Muir. —I think tlie sahai grass paper may be ,1 little stronger, at 
present. M’e are a little short of beating power in onr mill, and when we get 
another beater our paper will be just us strong. That is the only point in 
which the sabai grass could he said to have any advantage. 

President. —At the end of the answer to Question 30 yon say “ We can 
safely slate that pulp can he manufactured from practically any class of 
bamlioo.” That rather takes me aback. T understood it was only certain 
kinds of bamboo whit:h were suitable. 

Mr. Muir. —Wc can manufacture from any class of bamboo, but ue cannot 
manufacture economically. 

Vreshlent. —I do not doubt it, and T do not think that anybody would 
challenge that you could make paper at a price from any class of bamboo. 
The question u’as “ What aro the primary classe.s of bamboo you consider 
suitable for the manufacture of pulp? ” The answer whs we do not feel 
that our exiierimeiit has gone far enough to make .i comiirchensive answer”, 
and you go on to .say that pulp can be raaiiufnctiirerl from practically any 
class of bamboo. 1 now understand that it can be manufactured but not 
economically. 

Mr. Muir. —As a matter of fact we have got at the present moment one 
certain class of bamboo at our mill: we cannot maTiiifactiirc from that so eco¬ 
nomically, but we aro still experimenting. 

President. —Aro these brought from your re.servcs? 

Mr. M'uir .—We are experimenting with the local ones. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How far are you prepared to accept this as correctly re¬ 
presenting the position, this quotation from Mr. Raitt’s paper? It is unfor¬ 
tunate that I have not been able to got a copy of that paper and of the other 
book that Mr. Ruitt has written. 

Mr. Muir.--T am not sure that we have got one. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —Beside.s Mr. Raitt, is there any other authority on that 
point? 


Statement V. 
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Mr. Muir .—I do not think heyoiid the Forest authorities tliere can bo any 
one who has made a comprehensive stiidj- of the question. 

Mr. (Jinwfila .—Of course every Provincial Government interested in pulp 
has consulted Mr. Raitt and Mr. Pearson. Did you supply us with a map 
of the locality? Have you got one? 

Mr. Muir _T am afraid we have not got one of the Reserve. You will 

see whore it is on the marked map of Bengal we have already sent. 

Friuttde.nt .—What distance is the reserve from Chittagong? 

Mr. Muir .—Tt is 112 miles. 

(A note on the reserve was handed over to the President.)* 

Mr. Giniculfi .—Please see the distance noted in answer to Question 18. 

Mr. Muir .—That w'as prepared in office in answer to Question 18—the dis¬ 
tance covered hy rafting—119 miles. It is a natural criticism that you have 
made. We have got Mainimukh as our headquarters up there and we raft 
our materials to Jaitpura which is 14 miles above Chittagong. The reason 
for that is that we had a .small site at Chittagong for handling it alongside 
the railway hut we found that the expense on the rent more than counter¬ 
balanced the cost of the extra boating to the railway. 

Mr. Ginwalii .—This boating and stcanier, is it on the other side or this 
side?—134 miles. 

Mr. Muir. —Thi.s 134 miles include.s only 14 miles on the other side of 
Chittagong and then it is carried from there by rail and steamer. 

Mr. Oinii'uhi .—Then there must be transhipment? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. We have considered every sort of transport. The in¬ 
land steamer companies can only come round to Chittagong about two months 
in the year. Transport by big steamer is considerably more expensive. 

Mr. (rinu-aUi .—From Chittagong to Calcutta? 

Mr. Muir .—Then boating it up to the mill. 

Mr. Giiiiralu .—Ts the crushing plant you have got an expensive one? 

Mr. Muir .—Not very. 

Mr. Oinxruhi .—At what stage does it reach there, and nhy do yon t;rush? 

Mr. Muir .—This is purely for convenience of transport. , 

Mr. fiiiiicafd .—Ts it a process which you would have to perform at your 
mill ? 

Mr. Muir. —No. It is an extra procc.ss. 

Mr. (lixnraUi .—What does tliat process cost? 

Mr. Muir .—It costs Rs. 9 » ton for crushing and despatching: that is 
importing it. crushing and baling it and then re-exporting it. 

Mr. Ciiiwiihi _That you would save entirely if you had your mill there? 

Mr. Muir.—Ye.s. You are asking the total cost of the plant at Jaitpura: 
it i.s Rs. 40,000. 

.Mr. (,'iiiirrilii .—I think it is not such a favourable lease as you w'ould like 
to have? 

Mr. Muir .—Not as favourable as we should like to have. 

Mr. Giiiu-alo .—This royalty is fairly high. 

Mr. Muir.—This is the same as T h.nve here in two other leases. These 
are Burmese leases. They had 7 years free first and then their Royalty was 
on the dry manufactured pulp and ours is on the raw bamboo, that is to say, 
about 2f times as much. 

Mr. Ginwnlu .—The minimum royalty looks rather high. 

Mr. Muir .—Wc think the Government of Bengal might have done the 
same as the Government of Burma did and given us 7 years free. 

Mr. Giiurah .—That would have saved you Rs. 70,000? 

* Statement VT. 
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Ml'. Mull'. —Yes. 


Mr. (fintcala. —This figure "increases to Bs, 2 per ton? 

Mr. Muir. —It does. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does the Government of Burma do the same? 

Mr. M uir. —It is a much less favourable lease than the Government of 
Burma lease, and we should be very grateful if you could use your influence 
with the Government of Bengal to modify the lease 1 

Mr. (Hnwala _As far as the Government of Burma is concerned the Gov¬ 

ernment of India can do nothing. “Forests” are a transferred subject! 

You say the provision about allowing other people to cut bamboo does not 
affect you at all. 

Mr. Muir. —We have nothing to .say .against that. 

Mr. Giilwala. —Is there a large population round about this tract? 

Mr. Muir. —There is sufficient population, hut it lias been difficult so far 
to get them to take kindly to the new work. 

Mr. Ginicala. —I am not talking about labour. What I mean is whether 
this bamboo that Government has reserved for them would be sufficient for 
the dome.stic needs of the population, because in Burma that is the difficulty 
very often. So far as you are concerned you think this is sufficient? 

Mr. .Muir. —We believe so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Coming now to answer 34 (b) we have been told to-day 
that, whatever the production of bamboo pulp in the country, a certain, 
amount of sulphite wood pulp will have to bo imported. Do you agree? 

Mr. Muir. —No. It is not correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You do not agree with that opinion? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now, with rejmrd to mecb.mical pulp: is there any chance 
of bamboo being converted into pulp mechanically? 

il/r. Muir. —I think it may be possible but I don’t think it is likely to be 
done within a number of years. This is the first stage of development of the 
bamboo paper pulij industry, and I think the other is not likely to follow for 
quite a period of yeai-s. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would make .a considerable difference to the industry 
as a whole; there is a good deal of demand.for mechanical pulp, 

.Mr. Muir. —That is my opinion, but I think it will be possible eventually 
though I don’t think it is prob.able in the near future. Our attention will be* 
devoted to the manufacture of paper by the sulphite process, and then the 
mechanical process will very likely follow later. 

.Mr. Ginwala .—Has it been investigated at all? 

Mr. Muir. —Not by us. 

President. —It is too early to come into your calculations at this stgge?' 

Mr. .Muir .—I should think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the concession rate that you are talking about? 

Mr. Muir.—It is impossible to say exactly what is the .concession we do 
get on the transport of bamboos, because a special rate bad to be made. But 
we get .a relatively cheaper I’ate than I believe on the bamboo transported 
from Silchar district. At the same time it seems to us po.ssible that, all things 
considered, the rates might have been made decidedly lower. 

Mr. Ghucala. —What is the dii?tance? 

Mr. Muir .— 


From the Reserves to Naihati . . . . 

From the Re.serve to Jaitpura . . . . 

and another 14 miles from Jaitpura to Chitta¬ 
gong . 

Mr. Ginwala. —W’hat about the I'ates? 


470 miles. 
119 miles. 

14 miles. 
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Mr. Muir .— 

Concession rate on the Assam-Bciignl itnilway, 113 miles, Us. 1-8 
a mauuH. 

Steamer, 120 miles, Rs. 1-9 a mauncl. 

Eastern Bengal Railway, IfH miles, Rs. 1-7 ii mauiitl. 

Mr. Ginicala. —By boat you will pay more? 

Mr, .Muir. —Yes. 

Presidimt. —These railway rates, how do they compare with the ordinary 
freight.* 

Mr. Muir. —The only concession that was given is that they give us cheaper 
freight rates than they previously quoted, but I don't think they are cheap 
rates. 

Mr. Kolr. —.\re there different s)>ecies of bamboo in your reserve.* 

Ml. Muir. —Yes, 1 think there arc five species. 

Mr. Kulr.. —TTave you got any preference for any particular specie.s.* 

Mr. .Muir.—Mooli bamboo is the most preferable, but thej’ are all quite 
suitable, for the manufacture of paper. 

Mr. Knh. —What area does the one which yon prefer cover? 

Mr. Muir. —Let me give you particulars of extraction. Tn 1917-18 33 
lakhs of vinoii bumbons were taken out of a total of 50 lakhs, and if that can 
he taken as the criterion it would be about 3/5th of the area. 

Mr. A'nfc.—Can you tell us what is the peculiai-it.v of the good quality 
hamhoo ? 

.1/r. Muir.—U you had an expert here with a inicrost^ope he could pro¬ 
bably talk to you for u long time, but as one who is not an expert, as far as I 
can tell ,vou, the best hainboos to manufacture into pulp at present, accord¬ 
ing to our present knowledge, are the. ones not too solid, specially at the 
bottom stem. 

Mr. Kule, —Docs di'vness and wctne.ss in the bamboo iniiko any dilleronce? 

Mr.- Muir. —Yes, but only as. regards the actual yield: if you have 50 
per cent, of moisture in the bamboo you will get a proportionately smaller- 
yield. 

Mr. Kale. —The drier the bamboo the better? 

-Vr. Muir. —Yes. 

.1/r. Kolr. —So that yon can stock it for a long time and it aon't deterio¬ 
rate ? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, provided the white ants do nut cat it! 


' ITT. L.sbouk. 

I'resillrIlf .—In answer to Question 4(1 you say Fur reasons already ex¬ 
plained in reply No. 20 we are unable to give details of wages." The 
Juforinatioii you are now giving us in that stateniciit— 

Mr. Muir .—It won’t give you details of wages paid to labour because we- 
do not keep that. You will underslaud that in works of that sort it is im¬ 
possible to keep that; the men may go away and then may not return again 
for a week and so on. 

PrrsiJciit .—Are they paid by piece rates? 

Mr. Muir .—Entirely by piece rates. 

President .—You tell us in answer to Que.stion 11 that you provide labouf 
for the local population, who live largely by jhuining, at times of the year 
when they have no agricultural duties to attend to. Which times of the 
year are these? Is it in the rains that you Jo most of the work or when? 

Mr. .Muir .—We do most of our extraction in the rains and the cold, 
weather. 
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President .—What is-the best time for bringing this stuff down the rivery 

Mr. Muir. —We eaii bring it down practically at all times of the year, 
but it is not so good in the hot weather. Tt is good to bring down the smaller 
freshets during the rains. We would like to get most of it down before the 
middle of the hot weather. 

President. —It is interesting that you have only 4 Kurupeans, and that 
j'ou lielievc you c-an run even a larger establishment with only four Euro¬ 
peans. One quite recognizes, specially at the time when you are introducing 
a new process, that expert supervision is absolutely everything at the start. 

1 think it is satisfactory that you have been able to carry on with so few. 

Mr. Muir. —We are carrying on, and wc hope that ultimately Indian 
labour will replace some of it, but we have not been able to do what we 
would like to do in the way of training, because before the place can make 
the people, you have got to make the place. 

President .—You have got to get yourselves firmly established before you 
think about experinient.s of any kind. 

Mr. Muir .—Yes. 

Presidevt .—In answer to Question .'ll you say "If educated Indians were 
seriously to take up paper manufacture, we believe results would be most 
satisfactory." What exactly is in your mind there'' 

Mr. ^^u.ir. —As far as our experience goes, beyond our Chemist we have 
had no proof <if an.v inch nation on the part of better educated Indians to 
take up the (lapcr trade, and I understand that the number of those who 
have taken to it seriously and stuck to it is very few. 

President .—Wbiit you mean is that in your opinion Indians wlio go into 
it do not persevere in it? 

Mr. Muii .—There is a disindiustion amongst the better educated Indians 
to take it up. 

President .—There is just this to he said that the I’ppor India Couper 
Mills are enliroly run liy Indians. 

.If/'. Muir. That is true. Amongst our superiors we have got Tndiiin.»; 
our policy is to mix liidiaiis and Europeans in our entire staff. We promote 
them all. 

President. —Wc put the same question to Mr. Carr, and I think our 
feeling was that perhaps there has been a lack of pcr.severence on the side 
of the niannfactnrcr also, so far us we could judge, fs there an.vthiiig in tlic 
nature of paper manufacture, whicli is unsuitable for Indians.^ 

Mr. .Ifi/ir.—No. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to (Juestion 41 you .say “ We have had the usual 
labour difficulties in accustoming semi-civilized hiboin- to a new industry." 
YVhat is semi-civilized labour? 

Mr. Muir. —They are the Chakmas. 

Mr. Kiile .—The woik that you put them to is cutting hamboos, so that has 
nothing to do with .vour industry? 

Mr. Muir. —Nothing at all. 

Mr. Kale. —Then why should there bo trouble? 

Mr. Muir. -T understand that there is a certain sort of man who objects 
to any sort of controlled labour. From what I can gather they are on tha 
lines as the hill tribes of Assam. 

Mr. Kale .—'I'hcy do not like to work continnon.sly ? 

Mr. ^fuil ^.—Or under restraint. 

Mr. Kfdf. —Then there i.s no technical difilcnlty? 

Mr. Miiii. —'i'h.st is the simplest thing in the worM. 
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Ml'. Kaln. —The President was just asking yon whether there was any 
difficulty in the manufacture of paper which Indians are not able to overcome, 
and you said there were none. Then what do you mean by saying “ If 
educated Indians were seriously to take up paper manufacture, we beliera 
results would be most satisfactory ” P 

Mr. Muir. —Our Chemist is an Indian at the present time. Wo referred 
to the study of paper manufacture which is, I think, generally admitted to 
bo a very specialized subject. 

Mr. Kale .—So far as I know some Indians have gone abroad for studying 
this industry, but I don’t think that helps them unless they know Indian 
conditions iii'st. 

ilfr. Muir. —As the President was saying, the Upper India Couper Mills 
have manufactured paper .successfully entirely with Indians, but we have 
not come across any Iudian.s «ho showed any ilcsii-e to take it up. 

Mr. GiriwaUi .—The Lucknow mills brought up a man from the ranks who 
is now Manager. 

Mr. Muir. —^We hope to do .so in the future. 

Mr. Kale .—I have not still been able to understand what was in .your mind 
when you said " If educated Indiams were to take sci iously to paper manu¬ 
facture.” If they are not doing it lo-doy it is because there is no capital 
coming forward. That is one thing. Another thing may be that they have 
not got tho tc<-hnical knowledge which is required for paper iiianufacture. 

Mr. Muir. —They have got to take the subjet:t up very seriously and start 
from the beginning. They have got to take up the technical side and study 
the theoretical part of it as well a.s the practical application of it. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Question .50 .you say ” Jj.ibour is mostly .settled 
ill the locality of the mill though originally drawn from varioits parts of 
India.” That is to say, they have came from outside the Proviiica and now 
they have settled there. 

Mr. ^fuir. —Yes. 

.\[r. Kale. —Is it from the United Provinces? 

Mr. Muir .—Mostly Behnris and Uryas but also from the United Provinoea. 

Mr. Kale. —What applies to most of the industries in Bengal is common 
to you also? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 


Continued on Saturday July 5th. 

II. IB) Aoxilmry Saw Matbri.ai.s. 

Fi'cfiilenl .— With reference to your answer to Question 37 (b) : the question 
is “ what quantity of each of the chief auxiliary raw materials i.s required per 
ton of finished paper ” and you say “ This cun only he given confidentially.” 
I quite understand as it would, .so to speak, indicate the process. 

.1/r. Muir .—That is it. 

President .—If you can give it confidentially that is all we require in this 
matter. I don’t think that it is likely that wo would wish to pnbli.sh the 
actual figures. 

Mr, Ginwalti ,—Does that objection apply only to the first two items? 

3fr, Muir .—As rcg.srd3 sulphur and magnesite I would prefer to ash you 
to keep the figures confidentially. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The other items are well-known. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President .—If you could give ns the outi)ut, wo could get on. 

Mr. Muir .—We have given you our present output. 
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President, —The only output figures that we have got are for two years 
ending March 1923 and March 1924. 1 donH know which it is, or whether it 
is something between the two. 

Mr. Muir.—The latter represents our present output! Before that, we 
hare not been working up to the capacity that we should work up to. 

President. —Which am I to take? W'e will leave out the figures for 
sulphur and magnesite. W’hat we want is the outturn of paper for whicii 
theso ((uantities of inaleiiaU are rei|uircd. 

Mr. Muir .—2,435 tons. 

President .—That is for tlie year ciiding March 1924? 

Mr. Muir .— Yes. 'I'he figures previous to that are not of value. 

Preside.nl. —In any case we don’t want to eiifiuire about the duty on 
sulphur, because in that niiitter we hiivc already done you a good turn without 
knnwiiig it. Uo you pun hase magnesite in Imiia? 

Mr. .Muir .—Tt comes from near Mailras. 

President. —Of the other things you have luoiitioued. a. good many come 
under machinery and you pay only 21 per cent, duty? 

Mr. Muir .—All except store.s. 

Prrsident. —Apparently the liloachiiig powder. Chin;i cl:iy and dyes cotuc 
from aliioad. 

.Mr. .Uui)'.--Yes. 

f^ri!.si.'i':fit.- -What ahout wires? .Are they classed as machinery? 

Mr. Muir .—Yes. 

Pre.siden.t.—lJye.s. of couisc. are scry expensive compared with other things 
but ths> total quantity is not very large. 

il/r. 'Muir,— Sn. It is only for cohmreil papers :iml tinting white papers. 
l^re.'iident.- -A])pnrcntly hloacliiiig powtler nud China clay iiro the most 
important things which yoti have to import. 

Mr. Muir .—W’e have said ultimately that, if our plant expands in the way 
we hope it will, we would put in a hleachiiig plant. It is not at all economical 
to import bleaching powder. 

President .--Bo that if you make hk-achiug powder the materials exist in 
India ? 

Mr. Miiir.--\ tliitik that the Titaghur people do make their own. 
iVesidrnf. —Do you purchase your rosin ir. Imlia? 

Mr. Muir .—Yes. 

Presiilent. —Eventually, once you start ijianufacturing your bleaching 
powder, T take it that the Customs duty on materials and so on will affect 
yon mainly in respect of machinery and stores, just a.s it would affect any 
other raanufactnring firm. 

Mr. Muir .— It may be some time before we can manufacture bleaching 
powder even under favourahle conditions. Till then, the dut.v on that is a 
burden. There is no factory making it in India, and there is ronsiderablo 
deterioration that it .seems impossible to avoid. 

Presiilent. —That was what we were told by Mr. Carr on that subject. 
But, of course, there is this to be said as regards bleaching powder that it 
would raise the big (piestioii. W’e can Iiardl.y exempt one set of manufacturers 
without e.sempting others, and that would bring in the whole cotton trade. 

Mr. Muir .—I quite realise it. 

Presiltent.—r'Xt is rather a big question. 

' Mr. Muir. —I can give you the pounds jicr ton of these, various materials 
which we use. As you don't particularly want it yourselves, ,T would ask 
you to e.vcludc sulphur and magnesite. . I don’t think that they are of 
material importance to you. W’e use 27.3 lbs. of bleaching powder, 55 lbs. of 
rosin, 292 lbs. of clay and 140 lbs. of alum. 



President. —What is aium for? Is it for clearing water? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

21/r. Ginwala. —It helps the sizing.* 

Mr. Muir. —It is for clearing water and for helping the sizing. 

President. —When you start making your own bleach, would you make 
powder or stop at the liquor ? 

Mr. Muir. —At the liquor. 

President. —That is what Mr. Carr told us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t require any recovery plant? 

Mr. Muir. —No. It is the other process that requires it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And there is no question of recovering bleach in your ease? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

President. —You allude at the end of this section to the possibility that 
wires might eventually be made in India, if the demand for them were 
sufficiently large. It is doubtfid whether that would result in any economy 
to you. Apparently when anyone started making wires, he would claim 
protection, so that it might not be a source of economy at all. 

Mr. Muir. —It is likely to be a very long way in the future before there 
would he a large enough market for wires to bothei- about. 

President.—Yhey are both things used exclusively in ])aper mills. 

Mr. Muir. — I don't know whether any existing firm can adapt their 
machinery to the manufacture of these. 

President. —What 1 meant was that, where a particular apparatus is only 
used ill one industry and that industry has only half a dozen factoric-s in the 
country, probably there is not a big enougli market for the domestic manu¬ 
facturer .* 

Mr. Muir. —^Tluit is what I mean. I don’t think that anj’body would be 
likely to botlier about it even under most favourable circumstances. 

President. —Belting, of course, is being manufactured in India. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. Some of it has to be acid proof and that we import. 
The resii we buy indiscriminately in this countr.v and from Home. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Question 38, you have given the Customs duties. 
Now take the Customs duty on bleaching powder. You have given it as 
Rs. 37 o () on a ton of bleaching powder, the price of which you have given 
as £10 1-3. How does it work out? Are we to understand that the duty 
on one ton of bleaching powder is Rs. 37-8-0? 

Mr. Muir. —If you take it in pounds (sterling), there is the price of £10, 
there is the sum for frei,ght of £3 and there is a small .sum for landing and 
transport charges. I think that you will find that the Customs duty works 
out roughly at Rs. 37-8-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There 1 think th.at the Tariff Valuation comes in. 

Mr. Muir. —Y^es, Rs. .37-8 equals 1.5 per cent, on the Tariff Valuation of 
Rs. 12-8 per cwt. 

IX. Cost of Production. 

Preside,nt. —You have marked all the information under this head “ confi¬ 
dential,” but T do not know how far its publication would prejudice, except 
in so far as the figures show that the present costs are somewhat higher. 

Mr. Muir. —As regards that, I am prepared very hsrgely to accept your 
recommendations. Y'ou know much better than I do w'hat figures you consi¬ 
der essential to publish, and we will do our best to meet your wishes and 
allow them to be published. 

President. —To begin with take the overhead charges. I don’t think 
that there can be any objection to their publication. Take working capital. 
Once ihe figure is known, anybody W'ho knows the output could find out 
what your interest charges must he. What is important to us is not the 
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particular auinunt tliat you have to pay ns interest in any particular year, 
but the average charge on that account. 

Hr. ^fllir. —We have only got one t.vpical year which we have been able 
to give you. 

Pirsiilrnf.- .A.s regarfls flepreciation 1 take it that what you have to 
consiiler is what it would cost you to replace the plant and machinery when 
they hecotne obsolete or worn out. Ts not that the important element in 
fixing the amount of depreciation required? 

J/r. .I/IIir.--For that we are always in the present circumstances prepared 
to accept Governinent’s valuation. 

rraident .—You are thinking of the rates of depreciation? 

Mr. Mvir. —Yes. 

Pi esiilrnt .—Supposing you have got plant and machinery of which the 
actual cost is Rs. 80 lakhs purchased at about the time when you purchased. 
Now if the prices dropped heavily and the machinery could be replaced for, 
say, Rs. 24 lakhs, what should be allowed for depreciation? Should the 
depreciation rates he apijlied to the original cost or the replacement cost? 

Mr. .]litir. - The original cost should he taken. 

Proiihiil. —Let me put it the other way. Supposing the jiriccs had risen, 
and you had paid Rs. 80 lakhs, hut could not replace it for less than Ks. 40 
lakhs, Mould you not have to depreciate on the higher figure, because, if you 
did not, you could not replace your assets when they disappeared? 

Mr. .Muir. —[ should .still tee! inclined to say that, strictly speaking, the 
original figure was the coirect one to take. What a" careful manufacturer 
would like to do is to take the higher figure and allow depreciation on that. 
But I should think that if you had to stick to one, you ought to take the 
original cost. 

Presidrut .—Our point of view is not quite the same. Supposing we are 
endeavouring to calculate what price will give the Indian manufacturer a 
reasonable profit, we have got to include as part of his cost, the depreciation 
on his buildings, plant and machinery. Would not the proper figure for us 
to take the pre.sent day cost as nearly as we can determine it? 

Mr. .1/u?V. -It would he if you are considering the future. But if you 
are considering the past? 

L’rcsfo'CTif. - “Must wc not consider only the future? 

Mr. Muir. —You would take in conjunction the present and the past. 
Take oiir particular case. We have spent perhaps more money than we should 
do for putting up a plant because we have had all the experimenting to do. 

Prruident. —We did not do that in the case of tlie Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. As far as we could, we ascertaiuei] what would be the present-day 
cost. I admit that it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain it. 

Mr. Muir. —We have jiot made an attempt to ascertain it. 

Pre-Mdenf. —T will put it to you thus way. If you had a depreciation fund, 
must you nut set aside, by the time your machinery is worn out or becomes 
obsolete, a sufficient sum to reiiUice it by new plant of the same capacity? 

Mr, Muir. —Yes. 

Prraident .—You arc now as you tvere when yon started. You have not 
lost anything. 

Mr. Mvir. -On the other hand take this. Suppose I put up a paper mill 
and ru.u it to death. In addition to dividend it sliuuld give the shareholders 
their money bock. I might want to build another one in another place at 
the end of that period when the machinery and buildings were completely 
worn out. Wbnt you put aside as deijreciution should' enable you to get 
hack your capital. 

President. That element comes into it—^pos-sible repayment of capital—hut 
BO long as they are assets with the same earning power I think you must 
take it on that basis. 
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Mr. Ginwala.—Vfhy should the shareholders get the capital; you can tell 
the shareholders “ We built the mill for you for Rs. 25 lakhs: if you build it 
now you can build it for Rs. 15 lakhs. Take it. Why should you get Rs. 25 
lakhs.!’ ” After all, the shareholders are only entitled to property, which will 
give them the same return. 

Pre.fitient. Rut so long .as the property has the same earning power as 
originally, apart from any change in investment p 

Mr. Muir. —Of course the value of the property rises and falls. A pro¬ 
perty which it takes Rs. 40 lakhs to put up is worth Rs. 40 lakhs when it 
is erected. If the market price of machinery and so on falls to half, the 
mill would be worth Rs. 20 lakhs and not as much as it was worth when it was 
put up. 

Pre-fident. —The value of the machinery to the company is determined not 
by what it would sell at, but by what it can earn. 

Mr. Mvir. —A factory works in competition with other factories and 
theoretically, when the cost of the mill is, say, Rs. 40 lakhs, the earning power 
of the n;achinery is greater than when the price of erecting a similar mill 
falls to Rs. 20 lakhs, other things being equal. 

Mr. Cinvnla. —There is some confusion of thought there. Supposing you 
take the depreciation on the replacement value which is varying. If you 
put down less for depreciation you increaso your profits which are divisable 
as dividend, i.e., what the shareholders would get normally. The shareholders 
do not stand to lose by taking your depreciation value on a smaller scale. 

Mr. Muir. —Take a typical industrial concern. Suppose you take a fair 
return on it at 10 per cent. Normally the concern will earn 10 per cent. 
plus depreciation on its plant. Therefore, as the replacement value of that 
plant goes up and down, the earning power of that factory will also go up 
and down. 

i’7'csid«nf.—Take the case of the jute mills. I do not think that the 
profits they earn go up and down with the cost of nuichinery. Moreover, 1 
do not think it is any part of the duty of the Tariff Roard in fixing its 
scheme of protection to endeavour to protect the whole capital of the existing 
companies. 

Mr. Muir. —Supposing you are willing to recommend protection do you 
give Hiiv consideration to pioneers F 

Pre.iident.—Certainly not to individual fixnis. 

Mr. (iinwala. —We make this allowance. Suppose in the initial stages the 
cost of production is high, it will go down as the output or the practice 
improves. The difficulty is this; tliat in many industries in the past—1 mean 
during the business boom—they bought the machinery at much higher prices 
than now. The question arises whether we should take that into account 
or not. In the steel industry wc took the present value of the plant and 
machuiery to a man who started the industry now, and we calculated 
what that man ought to get ou the capitalisation. 

Mr. Muir.—That constitutes more or le.SB a ruling on the point. 

President. —If we departed from the procedure we ourselves adopted in 
the original case, we should have to give strong reasons. 

Mr. Ginwula. —Your rase happens to be a little bit different, but there 
are many concerns which are not doing well on account of over-capitalisation 
on the plant and machinery; there might be under-capitalisation in other 
ways, b'or that reason v.x must follow some rule which would conduce to 
general convenience. In the steel industry we adopted the rule we referred 
to just now. 

Mr. Muir. —We have given you details regarding exchange ou our remit¬ 
tances. Some were very favourable— 2s. 4d. on our first two remittances. 

President. —I have worked out the average rate of exchange: it came to 
Is. 8}^ d. on all remittances together. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

2 A 
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Pre.sident.—After all, what we are trying to get at is this. Is anybody 
the bettor or the worse ott' for knowing yonr actual figures for depreciation 
and working t:.apital. As T said, in the case of the working capital, it can 
Ije very easilj’ worked out. 

Mr. .Muir.--An regards the working capital or depreciation, if you think 
it would bo advisable for us to publish these, we will not object. 

Prenidf.nf. —It always prejudices the case for an industry, if there is any¬ 
thing not published whon there is no obvious reason for not publishing it. 

Mr. .Muir. —You may publish the whole, if you think it desirable. Y'ou 
have much more experience of these things. 

Prptidpvf .—We do recognise there may be difficulties about particular 
figures. What it really comes to is the works costs and that is for practical 
purposes what you have entered in these forms. 

Mr. Muir .—Ji and 111 are of course to some extent theoretical. 

Mr. (rinwtila.- Mo you follow any particular principles in allocations in 
your cost account? 

Mr. Muir .—I have here a copy of the cost sheets we made for you, but 
beyond that we have the operating costs: boilers, engineering shed, plant, 
chemical crushers, and i:o on divided cros.swise into the usual heads, salaries, 
etc. 

Mr. Ginwiiln, —I take it that the lust form is the most correct? 

Mr. Muir .—Yes. 

*l/r. (.'inuaiic.-'-There is no conjecture there. 

Mr. .Muir. -No. 

President .—Wliat is your feeling about these forms? 

Mr. Muir. —If you think it will help our cause, and if you do not think 
yourself tliere is any great harm in publishing them, you can do so. 

Pre-ident .—It certainly improves your case. 

Mr. .Ifair.—Then let ii. go in. 

President. —As regards these costs tiiere is one small point in form IV. 
This last item “ freight ” at the end, what exactly is that? 

.Mr. .Muir. —Freight to the v.<irious markets, that we have to pay. 

President .—How do you calculutc that? Ho you take the average of the 
freights you actually had to pay? 

Mr. Muir .—This is the actual freight we had to pay divided by the 
tonnage. 

Pre.side.nl. —It might vary a good deal from year to year. 

Mr. Muir. —It might, hut presumably one would get the reflection of that 
in tlie price received. 

President. —That apparently is on the hasi.s that tho price of paper is 
practically uniform. 

Mr. .Muir. —In practice tlie further in distance we are from our market 
the worse is the net price. 

President. —That is nJiat Mr. Carr also was telling us. It is not so, of 
course, in the case of very bulky things like steel or cement, where the price 
goes up with the amount of railway freight. 

Afr. Muir .—1 do not think it goes up to the full extent, but directly 
you get beyond a certain place in India, I think the ijapers that come in 
from the other side of India start competing. 

President. —Take Helhi which is equidistant from the sea ports roughly. 
One does not quite see why Helhi consumers should get their paper as cheap 
as Calcutta or Bombay people. Is there any special reason for this in the 
paper trade? Being a consumer my.self I was always led to believe that 
the consumer always paid; in this case, apparently, he does not. 
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Mr. Muir.—I think it has always been the case that the up-country markets 
have been relatively less profitable than the local ones. It probably is that 
it is ease of distribution at the near at hand markets avoids the necessity 
for the dealers carrying stocks and possibly helps prices. In the same way 
in some cases the necessity of carrying larger stocks of Home papers pri 
judices their prices a little. 

President. —So to speak, in the Calcutta market the paper makers are 
carrying their own stock, whereas up-counti-y somebody else has got to carry 
stock for them. That may be the reason .i* 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —How much of your paper during last year actually went to 
Calcutta and how much ’.vent up-country, do you happen to know roughly ? 

Mr. Muir. —1 could oidy tell it to you by working back roughly the 
freight figures, but I may say that Calcutta is our best market. 

President. —The main point I wanted to put to you is really a general 
question which occurred to me both in the overhead charges and the works 
costs. 1 was trying to work out very roughly how much the overhead would 
come to per ton, starting on the basis of a works cost of Rs. 485. In the 
case of fiepreeiation I think I took it on.the full paper making capacity, 3,000 
tons roughly, and I took the depreciated value of your machinery and build¬ 
ings, the reason being not any theoretical reason but simply this, that the 
present-day cost of your plant and machinery with the same output must be 
lower than what you actually paid, and the depreciation actually written off 
makes .'.ii approximate allowance for it—it may not be the right allowance 
but it will serve. On that basis I arrived at a figure of Rs. 76 a ton for 
depreciation. 

Mr. Muir. —I have got the depreciation worked out here in answer to 
Question 117 and it is Rs. 74-6-1 with the figures worked out on the actual 
output. The figure you have taken is a very optimistic one. It would 
hardly be our maximum capacity per machine even if we had the two 
machines 

Pre-sident.—On the other hand it is probable that the present-day cost 
of plant and buildings is rather high and one thing will set off against 
the other. The working capital 1 took at Rs. 10 lakhs and I took the 
interest nt 7i ; on the output of 3,000 tons it comes to Rs. 26 a ton of paper. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —I took the head office expenses which is not a very important 
item at Rs. 45,000 and tliis divided by 3,000 tons would come to Rs. 16 a 
ton. Then on the manufacturer’s profit which has got to be added your 
figure for buildings and machinery comes to nearly Rs. 35 lakhs. If the 
capital were taken at Rs. 30 lakhs it comes to 1,000 per ton of output and 
10 per cent, of that which is the amount required for the manufacturer’s 
profit is Rs. 100 per'ton of output. That is how you stand; so that the 
average price you require is about Rs. 700 a ton. What 1 really want to 
get at is to what extent you can already foresee that yon can bring down 
the costs. 

Mr. Muir. —Do you mean by increasing the plantP 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Muir. —I took some figures on the original cost of the plant and our 
actual expenditure and I worked out that we could probably go down Rs. 100 
a ton. 

President. —On the present plant? 

Mr. Muir. —:! took the depreciation based on the present plant and n 
rough estimate for doublin.g its capacity. 

President. —Supposing protection were given and you thought it worth 
while to go ahead, you would aim at about 6,000 tons output? 

Mr. Muir. —I would put down at 6,700 tons. 

President. —I want to take a round figure. 


2 a2 
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Mr. Muir —You may ns well take it at 6,■'500. 

Mr.’ Giniuula ,.—I have asked the other manufacturers to work out precisely 
tho thing on. the basis of u,U00 tons. 

President, —I’hat is on fwo machines. Take the overhead first. What 
additional capital do you roughly estimate would have to he rai.sed ? 

Sfr. Muir. —As I told you, anything which we could give you without 
reference to the machinery makers would necessarily he a comxrlete guess, 
hut 1 would put it at Rs. 10 l.akhs. 

Prtsiitcnt .—On Rs. 10 lakhs you would practically donhlc your plant? Are 
you in u position to say what the present-day cost of the existing plant 
would ho" 

Mr. jl/it??'.—That necessitates a reference Home. 

President. —Even if we got it later that would be useful. I hope you will 
he able li; get it within three months. Wo will provisionally take at the 
moinent Rs, 30 lakhs as the present-day (rost of the existing plant, machinery 
and buildings. 

Mr. ^ivir. —Yo\i have t.aken a very considerable depreciation: don’t you 
think you have taken rather a lot? W’c have given the depreciated plant as 
it .stands iii our hooka. 

Pre-d.lenf .—You have given ns the amount of depreciation. Rs. tlO lakhs 
may be Taken as a rough and ready figure, I think? 

Mr. Muir. —I tliought you were working on the same figure. After depre¬ 
ciation our plant stands at Rs. 42 lakhs. * 

President.-Tkiit is the whole block, ft may he my Rs. 30 lakhs is too 
low, T dll not know. On the other hand we must take something. 

Mr. Muir. —1 will not say ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no,’ but you have taken an enormous 
depreciation. Y’ou have taken the exchange depreciation, which comos to 
nearly 2(1 per cent, and you have further taken much more than the statutory 
depreciation. 

President, —You are using the phrase “ depreciation ” in quite a different 
sense. 1 am taking the pre.scnt-day cost of your plant and machinery at a 
low figure becan.se t am trying to take an optimistic >iew of the prospects 
of the industry. The higher you put up tho intial cost of tho plant and 
machinery, the more gloomy you make the prospect of the industry. 

Mr. Muir. —On the other hand one could urge tho other extreme without 
in any way reflecting as tho Forest officers have done. According to the 
Forest officers’ figures, oq the other hand, the industry is not in need of 
protection at all, and I think it would be be.5t to base our figures on any 
actual ones available. 

President .—In the last section of your representation the view taken is 
distinctl.v optimistic. 

Mr. Muir. —Supposing that we got protection to the extent we have asked 
for and allowing that prices in India reflected that rise absolutely, and 
supposing our figures are correct for the increased plant, we should bo able 
to makr ii reasonable profit. 

President. —What figure am I to assume for the capital cost of the enlarged 
factory ? 

Mr. Muir.—Would you think .50 lakhs too high? 

President.—It seems to me that on the basis of 50 lakhs you hardly st.md 
a chance it you aro to succeed at all. Personally I do not see how it is going 
to be done. 

Mr. Oimcalu. Do you dopreci.ite your patent rights? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

President. —Surely th<)y have got a certain fixed term. The patent is not 
like a perpetual mine. You can nlmo.st take it as similar to goodwill. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Hardly, because goodwill is generally a permanent thing 
and the patent is not. 



Pres'iiJniil. —Goodwill is sometimes evanescent. 

Mr. (liiiwalii, —Would it not be a better way to arrive at the result by 
taking the life of the patent at so many years? Heally .speaking it ought to 
go to your cost of production. 

Mr. Muir. I am not very ■.veil versed in these things. Ts it not liable to be 
renewed in the usual way? 

Mr. Ginwida. —After a certain number of years the patent is useless. You 
are really paying for the process in the meanwhile. 

Mr Muir. Depreciating the item of goodwill to extinction in 15 years, 
our process is going to cost us Us. 10 per ton on our present phint, or Us. 5 
a ton if the plant be doubled. 

President. —1 want to get on with the general discussion. If you think 
Us. ol) lakhs is a reasomahle figure to take, let us take it by all means. 

Mr. .Uui;'.- T don’t think it i.s unreasonable. 

President. Let i;s take 50 lakhs, and you are going to turn out 5,500 
tons. Jl is going to he very nearly Us. lOO a ton to pay 10 per cent, on the 
capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. In our calculation it would average 8 per cent, if we take 
debentures into account. • 

Pri-.siilenl.—We took 8 per coni, in the easo of the steel companies. It 
you get 8 per cent, you would not be badly off. That would bo 4 lakhs a 
year that you have got to make for manufacturer’s profit. 

Mr. Muir. —You are allowing depreciation at what per cent.? 

President. —I have taken your total fixed capital expenditure as 50 lakhs 
and am assuming that 8 per cent, is going to he paid on that; that means 
4 lakhs a year and your outturn is 5,5(X) tons. That comes to about Rs. 73 
a ton. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —What would be the working capital required for an output of 
5,500 tons? 

Mr. .Muir. —Twice Rs. 10 lakhs will cover that, I think. 

President, -hi not that very high? 

Mr. Muir. —1 think if yon take a figure of 17 lakhs it won’t be unreason¬ 
able. 

President. —Jt is for you to answer that. I thought your 10 lakhs was 
high as far as I covdd judge by comparing it with figures given by other 
companies. 

Mr Muir. —That is how it is arrived at; it is roughly 10 times the monthly 
working cost. 

Pre.i'dent. —That is 10 months’ output? 

^^r Muir. —Yes. 

Prerident. —The other companies took 7 months’ output, I think. 

Mr. Muir.— T,et us rake 14 laklis for the increased output. That would 
be abt'ut 7 months’ output. 

President. —All right. Let us take 8 per cent, again to get the same 
rate of interest. 

Mr. Ginicald. —But you don’t pay 8 per cent, always; you pay only the 
bank rale. 

Mr. Muir. —That is right. 

Mr. Ginirnhi. —However, you can take 8 per cent, for the present. 

Prrs’dent. —That would be 1,12,000. 

^^r. Mfiir. —Yes. 

President.- And divided by 5,500 it is almost exactly 20 rupees a ton. On 
the depreciation yon have got 6i per cent, all round on 50 lakhs, which is 
l/16th about 3 lakhs. 
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J/r. Mtiir. —Rs. 3,10,000 is tha approximate figure that I have made. 

Mr. Crinicala, —It is Us. 3,12,000. 

rresidenf. —It will come to 55'82; and then Head office expcnae.s and 
agents' cfinmission Rs. 10; that is o.SOO or Hs. 167 above works cost. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Vrrs'.dcnt.— Now, you have got to show to what extent you think the 
work.s cost is likely to go down with the increased output. 

Mr. Muir. —At present our hope is, leaving aside the ijue.stion of raw 
matcri.'d, that wo shall he able to bring down our production ctost to Rs. 421 
a ton. Rs. 421 jihi.s Rs. lG7 = Rs. 688 a ton. 

iT’rc.i.v/rnt.- -Let us say JLs. 600 leaving a margin; that would be better. 

Mr. Muir. —That would be prudent and ,nt our last .selling price for 
paper. Supposing the duty were incrca.sed, an increase of 8-7 per cent, 
which is the increase from 16 per cent, to 25 per cent., we got a figure of 
Rs. 610'36 a ton. 

Mr. (^inwala'. —This is really more or les.s the basis on which you worked 
out your future estimates with which we are concerned. 

Mr. Muir. —I'be.se arc the figures that 1 brought with me here. 

Mr. (iinuahi. —Will .vou give me any reply to the question I put to you 
at the beginning? 

Mr. Muir. —1 have worked out no figures that do not apply to ourselves 
pcrsunally. 

Mr. Uinwala. —Have .lou been through lllr. Raitt’s bonk? 

Mr. Muir. —I have been through it cursorily last night. 

Mr. (iinwala .—You see he takes bamboo at Rs. 32-8 on a 10,000 ton basis 
and Rs. 30 a ton on a G,(K)0 ton basis. 

Mr. Muir. —That is the actual quantity of bamboo required to produce a 
ton of paper, and our actual figures worked out to Rs. 1(X). Of course he is 
not paying the freight and lialing charges on his bamboos which we are doing. 

Mr. Qinii'ala.- The point is: can you get down to that figure if you were 
manufarturiiig your pulp there? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

Mr. Oinwuld. —Is that a figure which an.vbody could act on? 

Mr Muir .—T do not l^now anything about Cuttack which he is talking 
about. We cannot work down to these figures at Chittagong. 

Prr.^idr.iri .—Which of Mr. Raitt’s figures are most contrary to your firm's 
experience ? 

Mr. Mt(/r.--T am not in a position to say anything about his cost figures, 
as he has gone entirely on tho soda proix^ss. 

Mr. Cinwala. —The most important thing is the question of raw materials. 
With regard to the other things you may not get the same result as a most 
up-to-date factory on a very large scale would. The most important thing is 
banihou, and that is why you think the.se calculations arc not to he relied on." 

Mr. ^[uir .—If wc were putting np a mill in Silchiir or at Chittagong we 
would not .approach those figures for the cost of the raw' material. 

Mr. (rinirala .—Because if you could work up to those figures you would 
undersoil the whole world practically, would you not? Then, yon see ha 
takes H tons of coal for the pulp. Do you expect to get down to that figure? 
You have given 4-26 tons as your figure for one ton of paper. 

Mr. Muir. —^That is for the finished paper. Wo estimate the consumption 
of cool required per ton of unbleached pulp at 2-128 tons. For bleached pulp 
2-56 tons, finished paper 4-26 tons. 

Mr (iinu’dla. —You have a difference of about a ton? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 
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Mr. Gwioala. —He says that at Home 15 ewts. is what they use per ton. 
He says “ in wood pulp manufacture the coal consumption is from Jo cwts. 
to one ton of EiiRlish coal per ton of dry pulp. We think the consumption 
will be well covered by putting it at 14 tons per ton of dry pulp, and the 
cost per ton of pulp will be Rs. 22-8. For moist pulp it will be one ton of 
coal per ton of pulp costing Rs. 15.” 

President. —Is it an ICnglish practice?" 

Mr. Ginwfila. —Yes. In the case of wood pulp ha takes one ton. 

Mr. Muir. —We cannot work down to these figures; the quantity depends 
u good deal on the quality of the coal. 

Mr. Ciniraln. —He takes the Tulcher coal. 

Mr. Muir. —That is rather like his estimates. We have heard a lot about 
Talclier coal hut we have had no opportunity of trying it in bulk. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On the quality' of the Indian c;oal it would not make a 
difference of IJ tons? 

Mr. Muir. —It might make a difference of 30 per cent. 

Mr. Gimealii. —For wet pulp he takes one ton. 

Mr. Muir. —Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are not concerned with dry pulp? 

Mr. Muir. —Not at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For dry pulp he takes IJ tons. 

Mr. ilfiiir.—That is a difference of 70 per cent. The coal we are referring 
-to is second class Indian coal. The difference between good Kuropcin coal 
and good second class Indian coal might probably be 5 cwts. in a ton. Any¬ 
way, the difference between the beat English coal and second class Indian 
coal could not be more than 7 cwts. in a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is second class coal. 

Mr. Muir. —Wo are using second class cool. I don’t think it is economical 
-when the plant is running at full capacity, but as we only require a portion 
of the power whit:h is necessary we are at the present moment on second 
class Coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a very big item? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, your use of coal must be uneconomical on 
that basis at present? 

Mr. Muir. —What I mean to say is that tons of coal are not a very good 
comparison. What you really want is the cost of coal in riipees per ton of 
production. 

President. —We found it of extreme importance in the cose of the steel 
industry, to get the quantities. Have you got to use a great deal more of 
the second class coal ? 

Mr. Muir. —It may pay a certain mill which does not require to keep up 
full steaui to use second class coal. That is what I was referring to. 

Mr. Ginwala .—This cost that he gives is low; including depreciation it is 
Rs. 166 a ton at Cuttack on a 5,000 ton basis and Rs. 144 a ton on a 10,000 
ton basis. 

Mr. Muir.- I cannot criticise his figures in detail but they seem to me 
very optimistic. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then I will put to you a general question. In your opinion 
do yon think it possible to get down to those figures? 

Mr Muir. —It is quite impossible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you take off depreciation it comes to Rs. 139 on 5,000 
ton basis and Rs. 131 on 10.000 ton basis. 

Mr. Muir. —All his figures are far lower than what we have been able to 
tvnrk nut in practice, and I don’t think wc have been accused of not running 
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tho plaiib ns economically as il is possible to run it. May I take the S,000 
tons in comparison with 6,500? Cost of labour we have commented on; cost 
of coal we have commented on. As lejfards labour and superintendence, our 
figure is practically double liis, which 1 think you will admit is expensive, 
oven fiDowiiig that we include the manufacture of pulp into paper which 
Mr. llaitt dues not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The figure you have given for ordinary current repairs, 
Rs. 12'76, is a good deal higher than his. 

Mr. Muir. —Wc have got mill labour Rs. 36'40, and he admits that labour 
is difficult to get there, and he put it at Rs. 20. We have put ordinary- 
current repairs at Rs. ■i2-76 and he has got it at Rs. 5. I don’t think there 
could possibly be that difference whatever advantages his proposed plant may 
have. Supervision he has got at Rs. 20 and we have to include another 
figure of Rs. n to get an exact comparison, so that general supervision in 
§ur own case comes to Rs. 47 and his figure comes to R«. 20. In this figure 
of his he has included depreciation. In our figure wo have allowed no depre¬ 
ciation. Of course the figures that I now quote are the actual figures on our 
smaller output. 

Mr. Gw irala.—'We would like to compare these figures with the other 
figures when we got them. Then, I was trying to work out your costs under 
various other headings right through and 1 was out by several rupees. There 
must be some mistake. 

Mr Muir. —The amount of unbleached pulp differs from the amount of' 
bleached pulp owing to the addition of imported pulp. 

Mr.- Ginwala. —I have taken everything into account. 

Primary raw materials.110-45 

Purchased unble.ichcd pulp ..... 40-2.3 

160-68 

Pruficlf.nt. —It would bo better if we have the figures from Mr. Muir. It. 
is really the headings of Form IT except that yon end up in finished paper 
instead of in xmbleachcd pulp. 

Mr. Muir. —You want the cost of manufacturing paper with the added 
effect of purchased pulp P 

Prfsiden#.--No. Wh.rt wc want is the works cost per ton of finished 
paper ns if you have simply started from the beginning without worrying 
about the intermediate stages. 

Hfr. Ginwala. —In the same way in which you keep your cost sheet. 

PrfxidRnt. —Take the heading of Form IV and substitute raw materials 
for manufactured bleached pulp and strike out the word bleached in Form IH 

Mr. Ginwala. —But this purchased pulp goes into your bleaching account. 

Mr. Muir. —It is purchased unbleached pulp and is mixed with our un- 
bleacherl pulp. 

Mr. (rinwaln. —You h-jve shown it as cost of bleaching. Your cost will 
appeal- in an unfavourable light if you add the cost of pulp -to the bleaching 
process. 

Mr. Muir. —T am afraid 1 do not quite follow. 

President. —If you divide Form TIT into ‘ materials ’ and ‘cost Bhov» 
materials’ it would come ns ‘materials’ and not ‘cost above materials.’ 

Mr Giinenla. —If anybody looks at the account as a -whole, he will say 
thflt ihe cost of your bleaching is the difference between Rs. 326-7.6 anil 
Rs. 265'02. That is not the ca.se, is it? 

Mr. Muir. —I see, your point is that bleaching looks very expensive? 

Mr. Ginwala. —It comes to Rs. 61-7.3, whereas you ought to deduct Rs. 40-2? 
from that. 
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Mr. Muir.—Tho difference in cost of unbleached pulp between Forms II 
and III appears to be Rs. 26 a ton, but this apparent difference is due to the- 
reduction in costs per ton owing to the increased production due to the 
addition of purchased pulp. 

Mr. Giniraln. —1 am sorry 1 don’t understand. You take the unbleached 
pulp in Form TIT. The cost is lls. 239‘6.3. 

Mr. you want to take the actual figure, the cost of purchased 

pulp must be added and it conics to Rs. 280 roughly. 

Mr, Giiiicolu. —But your own unbleached pulp costs you only Rs. 265. 

Mr. .Muir. —The piiicunscd stuff apiiears rather ex])ensivc because our 
nianufiicturing figures do not include overhead. They are only actual works 
cost. 

^fr. Ginirala. —f understand it now. 

rrr\i(trnt. Supposing you have a sufficient supply of your own pulp, 
what would be the figure? It would not be Rs. 280, if you don't have tO' 
purchase pulp from outside? 

Mr Muir. —It would be Rs. 265. 

Presidciif.--Unless there is no loss. 

Mr. Mvir. —There is very little. 

Prrsiricnl. —Is the loss negligible? 

.1/r. Muir. —That is so. 

Ml. Ginirala.- -I asked Mr. (larr yesterday about it and they did not seem, 
to get that result. 

Mr. Muir. —It is a question of estimation. 

Ml'- Ginirala. —It is not. It is a question of fact. You get from one ton 
of pulp pretty nearly one ton of paper. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, after the addition of further raw materials. 

Prrsidnit .—The wastage is compensated by the addition of further raw 
materials in the process? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tiicy also use further raw materials. Other things re¬ 
maining the same, you get from a ton of unbleached pulp one ton of paper? 

Mr. Muir. —You liave to add thirty-five rupees worth of auxiliary raw 
materials. 

Mr. Ginwala.- They also had to. They said that they would use 1-20 tons' 
of pulp for one ton of paper. 

Mr. Muir. —We would give you a similar figure if we take our added raw- 
materials also. 

Mr. ftiniraffi.--That is not the thing. 1 may be wrong. But that is my 
impression. 

Mr. Muir. —Did Mr. Carr include the added raw materials? 

Mr. Ginvrala. —He said that they would want 1-20 tons of pulp to make 
one ton of paper. 

Mr. Muir. There is a loss, T admit, but it is made up by these auxiliary 
raw materials. 

Mr. Ginirala. —Wbat is this freight—item No. IX in Form IV—of Rs. 28 
for? 

Mr. Muir. —That is what the Pi-e.sident was discussing with me. That is 
the freight we pay. Wo get a delivered price for our jjaper and we have to 
pay freight out of that. That is the totjil freight that wc have to pay. 

Mr. Ginwala.- You surely don’t add that to the cost of production. It 
comes out of your takings. 

Mr. Muir. —That is the way wc work it out. 

President. —In comparing prices realizwl by you and the others, we should 
go wrong. It is separated out here. Would it not be right to take Rs. 467 
as your works cost? 
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Mr. Muir .—If you deduct the freight from tho price realised, you will got 
the sale price f.o.r. mill. 

Mr. Oinwalii .—hen \vu take your sale price, we will have to deduct that. 

Mr .Ifuii’.- According to the estiiuate you want you will have to deduct it. 

Mr. (rivimla.- -Can you give us figures for your pulp plant and the paper 
plant separately P 

Mr. Muir.— It is very difficult to differentiate. But T suppose wo can do 
that. J think that we can give you an estinialc. 

jlf?'. (iinwala .—We want to find out the co.st of producing pulp alone. 

Mr. Muir .—I would like to cinphasi.se I don't know whether you will 
agree with me—that wo i:onaidcr that the manufacture of pulp is really the 
important thing. The paper process is relatively well-known and compara¬ 
tively’ simple. The pulp process, as we have said in our replies to tho ques¬ 
tionnaire, is the thing that develops the re.sources of the country. It will be 
possible to put down ii paper mill say in Bombay or Calcutta and u.se imported 
pulp, which would lie of little or no benefit to the country. 

Pre.fidmt .understand your position. 

Mr. Kale. —Don't you think that your cost of developing the resources 
mu.st ba brought down to the cost of developing sabai grass and other 
resources of the c.'oiintry ? 

Mr. .Muir .—My hope is that it will go lower. 

ilfr. Kale .—Only in that case what you say would be justified. I under¬ 
stand that it is of very groat importance to the country that processes should 
be discovered by means of which raw materials which are not being utilised 
to-day will bo utilised for the manufacture of paper. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—But in the long run tho co.st of utilising these raw m.ateriaLs 
will have to come down to the cost at which other raw materials are being 
utilised to-day, if not lower. 

Preiident .—Is it not an essential condition of the development which you 
regard as desirable, and which y’ou expect to see, that the (!nst of making 
paper from bamhoo should be decidedly lower than the cost of using grass? 

Mr Muir .—We hope that it will be. 

Presideut. Because in the case of grass at present there is a shortage of 
supplies, and some mills are using imported pulp. 

Mr. Kale .—You have put down the value of your patent rights at 
Ks. 3,8(),0tX). Is that the actual price you have paid ? 

Mr. M'uir.—Yes. We paid shares worth that amount. 


IV Power (includino Fobl). 

President .—In your aii.swer to Question 53, you have given us the operating 
cost of your electricity supply. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President .—It is difficult to compare that with anything. Have you worked 
out any calculation to see what it would have cost you if .you had bought 
your power from the Klectric Supply Corporation? 

Mr. Muir. —No. The same boilers supply tho digesters steam, the power 
for the turbine, which makes tho electric current, the motive power for tho 
paper mill engine and so it is very hard to differentiate. We can only 
make calculations. 

President .—It is not very important. Does the Electric Supply Corpora¬ 
tion go out as far as your mill? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

President .—So you have got to produce your own electric power? 
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Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —lu your iinswcr to Question 56 you suy tliut you use npproxi- 
matoly 4'25 tous of ooal per ton of finished paper produced. Is that the actual 
Tate at which you were using coal last year? 

Mr. Alitir. —It does not quite agree with the total works cost given in 
form I and the reason lor that is that last year we used a certain amount of 
first class coal which docs not make the figures quite the same. 

PTCsident. —You have not yet answered my question. Is it, or is not, the 
quantity you actually used last year? 

Mr. Muir. —4'‘i5 tons is a little high. 

President. —You have actually used less than that? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, because wo used a certain amount of first class coal. 

President. —With a plant of larger capacity, would not the coal consump¬ 
tion tend to lower the cost still further? 

Mr. Muir. —Oh, yea. 

President.—Vs hen do you expect that? In the estimate as to what the 
cost might go down to, it would bo useful if you would indicate the coal 
consumption on which the figure shown against coal and fuel is bused. 

Mr. Muir. —I have got the figure here in rupees which, as I suggested, was 
the better comparison. 

Mr. Ginu:aia. —You might give us also the quantities. 

Mr. Muir. —The figures are 4r6 and bfi'O. 

President. —What is the coal consumption per ton of paper? 

Mr. Muir. —It appears to work out to 3'1. 

President. —That is a considerable reduction. 

Mr. Muir .— 

President. —You do anticipate that you will be able to work down to that? 

Mr. Muir. —That is our estimate. 

President. —The figure that you have now given of fuel consumption per 
ton of unbleached pulp is 2*1. 

■ Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —That was on the same basis ns 4'2.5 tons for finished paper? 

Mr. Muir.- —Yes. 

President.- As 4'25 tons has been reduced to 3*1, the other figure would 
limply go down in proportion. 

Mr. Muir. —I hope so. 

President. —For rough calculations, would it be sufficiently accurate if we 
worked on that basis? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Pi esident.- - In that case you would not be far out if wo get down to that? 

Mr. Muir. —-We get I'fi for unbleached pulp. 

Mr. Kale. —You don't use electricity for the paper-making machine? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Why not? 

Mr. Muir. —It is found that the steam engine gives what you might call 
■a more sympathetic drive. That is the only place where we use the steam 
engine. 

President. —AVhat do you mean by “ sympathetic drive "? 

Mr. Muir.—In the case of cloctricity, you cannot vary the speed gradually, 
tine knows it from one's overhead fans. 

Mr. Ginirala. —You use it to produce the finer qualities of paper? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, you have got to run it somewhat slower. 
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VrcHidcnt. —Tlion there is the question about market. On this question of 
tlie export tradi!, undoubtedly it is one of the possibilities of the future which 
baa got to bo kept in the future, liut do j-ou regard it a.s a possibility, say,, 
in the no.xt ten years i" 

•¥t. Muir.- -Yes. 

Presidunt. —Then, the question of price eoines up, whether they can get 
down to the price. Either your cost has got to come down or the world price has 
got to go uii. I have no doubt that both processes will get to work. 

Mr. Muir. —Tf you can develop the industry under the shadow of a protective 
tariff, T think that there are tremendous possibilities—I would say rather 
probabilities. 

President. —The whole question is how far the possibility of export trade 
could really affect our recxjinineud.-itions except as a hope for the future. It 
seems to me, on all that has been said in your representation and all that 1 
have read about it, it has never appeared to me that there is sufficient data tO' 
feel conlidcnt as to its developing, say, within the next ten years. 

Mr. Muir. —One might r«asoual)ly hope that it would. 

Fresidrnt. —You can hope, but 1 cannot .say that you can reasonably hope. 

1 lay a little stress upon the importance of not being too sanguine about 
developments. It is quite possible lor forecasts to bo entirely' accurate 
in substance and entirely wrong in the date of their fulfilment. Hitherto 
Governriuiiit have had no data except the anticipations of their own exports. 
Your claim is that using a sulphite pro<!Hsa you have proved that bamboos 
are an admirable paper-making material, ami that the problem of how to ns(.‘ it 
has been solved. In that ease it is for you to show that bamboo pulp can be 
produced at prices that would produce the great development you expect. 

.V?'. —Given the protccfciou wo ask for, we will be able to work at a 

sn.fficient profit to occourage us to go further with the matter. 

President. —Quite, but that is not U.-e claim you put forward in your 
icproseutation. It you want the Board to a.-cept the statement that you have- 
madj about the possibility of an export trade, you have got to show' that the 
cost of production could be brought to a figure at -vi'hioh you coul-i compete- 
in the '.torld's marki't. 

Mr. Muir. —Tf we were at present able to compete in the -world’s market, 
or very close to being able to compete, we should not be in such urgent need 
of protection. 

Pir.sidpnf. —Tt does coiiie to that pretty nearly, but in that case is there 
any prospect of exporis in the immediate future? 

Mr. Muir. —T think it will be a prospect within 10 years. 

Mr. Ginwntn. —Before wo get to the exj)o."t stage yon must first meet the 
demand of the whole country. That is the natural process. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Mr. (Uninilti. —There is still, say, about 50,000 tons more required on the 
assumption that the demand does not vary much in the meanwhile. Tt taken 
about five years, T. take it, from the time you start the project to reach your 
full production. Two years after yi,u actually started yo\ir work you have 
not yet got your full production. 

Mr. Muir. —We have got full production of the work : wc started tw'O- 
years ago. 

Mr. Ginwahi. —T mean the economic unit of .'),000 tons. 

Mr. Muir. —Wc have not put down the whole plant yet. 

Mr. Ginwalti. —From the time you started your works you have taken two- 
years ? 

Mr. Muir. —But on the works we have put up wc are able to produce our 
normal production. ' 

Mr. Gi'iiiriihi. —S ipposing 1 want, to st.’Jrt paper works now, how long will 
it take before T get to my full output? How long will it take for me to get. 
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the concession from the Local Government? I have got to set men to work 
'the forehtS] etc. When the President put the limit of 10 years it was a very full 
limit. 

Mr. Muir. —Provided you have not an enormous amount of experiment to 
do, I do not see why we should not obtain full production within two years from 
the date when the first order is placed. 

Prenident. —And two more years to get to yo\ir full output. It will take at 
least three or four years to get to your normal cost. It might come sooner if 
tlie price of wood pulp began to rise substantially, but that is an element 
which 1 do not .see how we in this country can gauge at all. Tt requires 
export knowledge. 

Mr. Muir. —Tf Mr. Raitt’s figures are correct for Cuttack, there is no reason 
why, as soon as the Talcher Railway is opened, which is expected to be next 
year, and as soon as a plant is erected down tlioie, he should not be able to 
■compote in the world’s market straightaway. 

President. —Mr. Raitt's figures are not yet authoritative. As we were 
pointing out, your figures did not quite agree with them. We asked you 
to let us have the figures showing what the price of pulp would have to come 
down to to enable you to export both jiapor and pulp. 

Mr. Muir. —You have asked for that. 

President. —Tn your answer to Question 70 you say that the pulp is imported 
on account of the inadequacy of present supply which, however, is due to the 
fact that ocouomic conditions make it impo.ssiblo for foreign manufacturers 
to land their material into this country at unremunerativc prices. 

I think it should be ‘ possible ’ ?* 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —In the answer to the same question you say “ previously a 
■certain amount of wood pulp was imported lor certain special qualities of 
paper. It is now possible to manufacture from bamboo pulp any paper that 
can bo manufactured from wood pulp.” We have touched on this point before. 
There are some expensive writing papers anyhow. 

Mr. Muir.— I w-ould like you in support of my statement to examine the 
Controller of Stationer}' and Printing, Mr. Ascoli, and I think he will bear us 
out that our paper is as good as the Home manufacture, and 1 think that is 
a very big thing. 

President. —You say in answer to Question 71 " We estimate the present 
domestic market for Indian pulp at 10,000 tons. The pos.siblc market is 
capable of almost unlimited expansion as the country develops." But is there 
unlimited market for anything in India? The markets are closely limited. 

Mr. Muir. —We arc supported in that statement by our opponents who arrive 
at it by multiplying the iiopulation by so many tons of paper. 

President. —The only people who are taking a largo quantity of paper aro 
the Government, and as the bureaucratic Government gradually vanishes the 
amount of paper used may decline. 

I do not understand the last sentence in your answer to Question 71 
" Sulphate and mechanical pulps are also imported. The. latter is not an 
economical pulp to import, because it degrades the qiiafity of thu paper made 
without any compensating economy in production.” 

Mr. Muir. —I understand that mechanical pulp is made into newspaper by a 
special prooc.s.s. 

President. —Which would not apply to the use of mechanii;al pulp in 
India? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

President. —1 should imagine paper mills would not import it unless it was 
good enough for their purpose and also the cheapest. But you say that 
sulphate and mecha nical pulps are also imported? 

*The written reply has been corrected. 
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Mt. Muir. —I think mechanical pulp is imported in vcrv very small 
quantities. 

President. —Ts this point really of any importance.? 

Mr. Muir. —No. 

President. —The classes of paper which are imported into India at present 
are as follow.s— 

6,000 ton.s of packing paper. 

19,000 tons of printing paper. 

7,000_tonB of writing paper. 

12,000 tons of other kinds and envelopes. 

Those all come to 44,000 tons. You put the production at 33,000 tons. 
That only comes to about 77,000 tons. 1 am not quite sure how you got the 
total of 93,000 tons. 

Mr. Miiii. -I think these were taken direct from the import figiiies. 
Pcrhajis your figures are more recent. Our figures were taken from iha 
Abstract Table of iniports for 1922-23. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 am inclined to think that you have included straw boards 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. Muir. —I have taken out the figures under five headings : packing paper, 
printing paper, writing paper and envelopes, imports of paper—other kinds, 
and paste board. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Card boxes, confectionary covers, etc., 1 think. 

President. —'Wo have ourselves taken the figures from the returns but left 
out things like straw boards, etc. 

Mr. Muir. —As regards writing paper and envelopes. I understand there is 
already a factory for making these. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the. case of paste boards, mill boards and card boards. 
You won't perhaps make them out of bamboo pulp. 

Mr, Muir. —No, it would ho expensive., but some other mills would make 
them. 

I. (liiiiralii. One mill, T know, made tickets and labels but they were not 
much of a .success. The raw materials are precarious here. 

Mr. .Muif .—111 the Hajaiuuudry mill they have got two plants. One is 
u.siiig paddy straw, J know. , 

President. —If any of these mills included paste boards in their claim for 
protection they have got to say so. We cannot assume tliiit things which are 
not mentioned are included. 

Mr. Kole. When we speak about the prospect of the export of paper do 
you make it indeiiondcnt of internal consumption? 

Mr. Muir. —You mean that we assume that we shall completely supply 
iiiteriiiil eousumptioii before any paper is ex[)urtcd“ 

Mr. Kale. —No. 1 take it the other way. It may just be possible that 
you may bo able to export paper before you satisfy the internal demand for 
this rcasciu that you have to'meet railway freigbt which may bo prohiliitivc 
and perhaps steamer freight may be much more convenient than railway 
freight in the country. 

Mr. Muir. —It may be. T would anticipate, if one may look into the future, 
that, if protection wa.s given, the result of tliat would bo that you would see 
mills being built at various siiitahlo points, but it might just be possible that 
one mill m one part of India might be c.xportiug, wdiile iiaper wa.s Ijeing 
imported into another part of India. 

Mr. Kale. —That was my point; on account of the great distances covered 
in this country and the heavy railway freighfd that have to be paid it may be 
possible. 
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Mt. Muir. —But T would anticipate that mills will bo erected at various 
points to minimise that disadvantage. 

Mr. Kale. —And soma mills may perhaps find it profitable to export rather, 
than cater for internal demand. 

Mr. Muir.—It might be possible but not I should think in any largo quantity. 

Mr. Kale.—In answer to Question 6fi y-ni say “ these prices include free 
delivery.” Which prices do you refer to?—all the prices included in the 
answer or only in the latter part of the answer? 

Mr. Muir. —All of them. 

Mr. Kale. —It extends also to Government purchases? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. They tell you where they want them to be delivered. 
In the ease of up-country deliveries the price is cx-nii)l but a discount of 
1 per cent, is allowed on these deliveries. 

Mr. Kale. —So the prices are uniform? 

Mr. Muir. —Yer?. 

Mr. Kale. —If the distances vary, you get various prices from your 
customers ? 

Mr. Muir. —We adjust our price accordingly. 

Mr. Kale. —You give the prices paid to you by the E. B. Railway and 
the O. & R. lliiilway. They seem to be the same. If the freights vary how are 
these prices the same? 

Mr. Muir. —The only item supplied to t];o O. & R. Railway was 2 tons 
Blotting which is 2 pies per lb. abovo tho price for the E. B. Railway. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Question C9 you make a general statement that 
pulp is sold below thu cost of manufacture b; several oonoerns in Europe. It 
IS only licarsay information: you have no direct iiiforiuatiou ? 

Mr. Muir. —Wo have no information that we can produce, but I understand 
that it is homo out by our competitors who are paper manufacturers at Home. 

Mr. Kale. —If you could give us aome concrete information it would bo 
useful. These general .statements are of little use to us. 

Mr. Muir. —-That is a class of information which it is almost impossible to 
get, hut 1 will do what 1 can. 

il/r. diiia'iita, —Y'ou can give us extracts frojii speeches of Alaiiagiiig 
Directors at company meetings where they say that there is no dividend to be 
paid on account of this. 

President. —^We may be able to get certain information from other sources, 
but it will be useful if you can give us that. 

Mr. Muir. —We will do our best but that will necessitate our referring 
Hume. 

President. —In answer to Question 78 you say that you anticipate that 
competition will boeomc keener from Germany as you believe it is this country’s 
intention to give very low freights to exporters by German lines. One knows 
of course that, before the war, the German tramsport eystem, by rail and sea,. 
WHS very elaborately organized to favour German exports, but is this expression 
of your views merely an intelligent anticipation based on what they did before, 
or is there auytliing more behind it? 

Mr. Muir. —It is nothing more than au intelligent anticipation. I have 
nothing by way of proof. 

President. —Therefore, at this stage, all that we can say is that it is a 
factor which might prevent any rise in the price of paper. Gouipetitlon in the 
paper trade is likely to be intense for some time to come. To that extent 
I regard it as perfectly reasonable. One would want a littlo more evidence 
to make more of it than that. 

Then, in answer to Question 74 you say ” Competition is particularly keen 
in white printings and writings.” We were told, for instance, by Mr. Carr 
that practically oil the badami .and unbleached pajier that was used in tho 
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country was made in the country. It does not ao much concern you, this 
badami and unbleached, ns it concerns them? 

Mt. Muir .—We are making it chiefly under compulsion to-day. 

President. —What kiud of imported paper would practically tend to keep 
the pricR.s of biidami and unbleached down? There must be soniethinn foreign 
which could be used fur tile same piirpo.se, otherwise the prices would be 
determined solely by internal competition. What it comes to is this that the 
foreign mills do not make that kind of paper, but it is conceivable that the 
cheaper kinds of paper tliey make could be used and would bo used if the 
ju ices of buthimi ,nid unblenched went up. 

Mr. Muir. —I think the consumption of newsprint has actually gone up. 

President. —Do you think that paper of this kiud would be used for that 
.kind of jjurpose? 

dir. Muir.—1 think so. 

President.—I imagined that the Indian consumer was fairly conservative 
in the matter and would not change very readily. 

Mr. Muir. —Cheapness is a very great factor, and newsprint comes in at a 
figure cousiderabls’ cheaper e\ en than hadami. 

President. —If the difference is made .a little wider what would bo the 
TBSult? 

Mr. Muir. —I think it is reasonable to suppose that increased consumption 
of newsprint might be the result. 

President. —You have said that competition is particularly keen in white 
printings and writings and then you say in tfie next answer ‘‘ The paper with 
which we have to compete is made from wood pulp and esparto gr.nss." 
■Is printing paper made mostly from wood pulp? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. A certain amount of other papers I understand, chiefly 
German, i.s ssimiug in jiartly made of mechanical pulp. 

President .—What class of grass ore these papers that come into India 
made from? 

Mr. Muir. —Esparto grass; they are chiefly the better class of paper, 

President .—Would it bo writing paper or some other kind? 

Mr. Muir .—I think it is the higher class of writing papers. 

President .—In answer to yuestiouB 76 ani 77 you say " Although the duty 
has been calcubited on the ad vaJerem value instead of oii the taritt valuation, 
it will be noticed that an additional 5 per cent, has been added by the 
■Controller which compensates for this difference.” You mean to say that the 
Controller of Printing has calculated the duty incorrectly, that if there is a tariff 
Taluation he ought to have calculated it on the tariff valuation? 

Mr. Muir. —I think that approximates to it. 

President. —But the 5 per cent, is iutended to cover quite different things, 
probably the fact that if he imported the jmpor he would have to stock it, 
whereas if he purcliases from the local mills they practically carry it for him. 

Mr. Muir. —The 5 per cent, ie iutended to be an allowance to the local mills 
for this, but the calculation oi duty ad valorem neutralises its benefit to us. 

President .—I understand that is the main reason for the 5 per cent.; is the 
one 1 have given, there may be subsidiary ones us well. 1 think if he lias 
incorrectly calculated the duty it ought to be correctly calculated, but it would 
not mako so very great a difference. 

Mr. Muir ,—I think that is correct. 

President .—Is the tariff valuation higher or lower than the invoice value? 

Mr. Muir .—The tariff valuation is higher because it is the market price 
in the country. 1 don’t know if I can liring it in in this coniieetion that I 
have got here some original iifvoiees. and it is interesting, in view of our com¬ 
petitors’ report of mills in England losing money, as illustrating our argument 
in connection with what you might call (dumjiing), that they themselves are 



importing, for instance, Austrian white printing and we have heard that they 
are importing German cream laid. 

President. —^We shall be glad to have any invoioes you can give us showing 
the prices at which imported paper is entering the country. 

Mr. Muir. —’It has special reference to a statement made by inaporters that 
mills in England are losing money, because it shows that, althou^ the mills 
are losing money, these countries with depreciated exchange are able to land 
their papers at a lower price, because they are English concerns and importing 
German papers in preference to English. 

President. —don’t think Germany or Austria is at the present moment 
a very good example of the depreciated exchange. In Austria the exchange 
has been stable for months past, and in the case of Germany there was a 
period not so long ago when prices were considerably higher than prices 
elsewhere. However, we shall welcome any information you can give ns as 
to the prices at which paper is actually entering the country. When you 
get back to Calcutta if you will send us copies of the invoices which you 
think would be useful to us, we shall be glad to have them. 

Mr. Muir. —Yea, I shall do so. 

President, —^In your answer to Question 79 you say “ Regarding pulp, a 
glance at any recent Trade Journal will show that the market is giving 
producers a good deal of anxiety, and many mills in Scandinavia are running 
at a loss on the figures now prevailing.” If you could help us by giving 
extracts from trade journals it would bo useful. 

Mr. Muir. —I will. 

President.—Jji answer to Question 85 (c) you say “ Ordinary labour per 
head is cheaper in this country, but owing to larger numbers being necessary 
to do any particular job, and the fact that spare men have to be kept for 
replacement and training in case of illness, the actual cost does not show 
any advantage as compared with Western countries.” Taking the case of 
your own mill you have given the number of men employed, Supposing your 
mill had been in England instead of in India, how many men approximately 
would you employ? 

Mr. Muir. —I cannot give you that answer without reference. 

President. —It would be useful, because the information we had from. 
Mr. Carr was that for every 12 men employed in India, 3 men would be 
employed to obtain a simitar output in England. The point that I brought 
to his notice was this, that English wages are more than 4 times as high as 
Indian wages, and if hfe employed 4 times as many then his labour cost per 
ton of output was probably below the British. You may be quite right in 
the opinion you have expressed that the actual cost does hot show any 
advantage as compared with Western countries, but it would be useful to 
examine the point from that point of view. 

■ Mr. Muir. —You want the relative cost per ton? 

President. —If your people at Home could give us the information it would 
be useful. 

Mr. Muir. —I think tiiey would probably be able to give it; they have 
much experience in the paper trade. 

President. —^We want figures which can be called typical. Anything that 
they could send out would be exceedingly interesting. In the next clause 
you say “ Owing to labour not yet having become accustomed to working for 
a new industry which they regard with suspicion, we are at present at a 
disadvantage in this respect.” Does that apply to both classes of labour, or 
only to the people in the field ? 

Mr. Muir. —That refers only to the people in the field. We have speci¬ 
fically said “ for collection and transport.” 

President. —Then in cl.iuse («) you give figures for bleaching powder and 
the' extra cost which the Indian manufacturer has to incur. If you made 
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your own bleaching; powder, a part at any rale of that diaadvantage, I take 
it, would probably disappear? 

Mr. Muir. —^Yos. 

President. —So that the disadvantage in bleaching powder is temporary P 

Mr. Muir. —^We hope to be in a position to put up our bleaching plant and 
the conditions will then improve. 

President. —Then you ^ay " We believe freights in this country are higher 
than in hlngland owing to the long distance between various consuming 
centres.” From the figures given by you elsewhere it applies equally to 
yourselves and to the importer? 

Mr. Muir.—That is so. 

President. —In the case of this particular industry you both start from 
the same point? 

Mr. A/iiir.—That is so as regards paper imported' through Calcutta. 

President. —'You have got an advantage of .10 miles which is not very 
much. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

Pre.side.nt. —There have been in the past frequent complaints. I remem¬ 
ber that a match factory at Ahmcdabad complained that, the freight from 
Bombay to Delhi was a good deal less than the freight from Ahmedabad to 
Delhi, but you actually get as low rates as the importer gets. 

Mr. Muir. —Wo do not go into the Bombay market, but to Rangoon the 
freights are possibly nearly as high as the importer h.is to pay. 

President. —I think that is very likely the tia.se, but still from the broad 
point of view it is not of great importance if paper mills arc likely to be 
established in Burma. 

Mr. Muir. —That is right. 

President. —That is not a market you can permanently hold from Calcutta, 
if they ever get going in Rangoon. 

In answer to clause (h) you say “ There is no olcach-making industry in 
India, and we do not know that it is even suggested that this commodity 
should be manufactured in this country.” You mean manufacture for sale? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, manufacture for the market. 

President. —In answer to Question 86 (a) you say “ Should the industry 
expand sufficiently to justify the engineers putting down paper-making plant 
machinery, this would tend to disappear.” There again I put to you the 
point that, on the contrary, il might become accentuated, 

Mr. Muir. —I accept the correction; in any case I think that such 
specialised machinery is not likely to be manufactured within our figure of 
ten years. 

President. —All that is likely to be manufacture.d is conceivably simple 
kinds of -spare parts for eTigineering firms. 

Mr. Muir. —Even in the case of great industries like the jute industry 
and the cotton industry, the manufacture of machinery for them has hardly 
begun. 

President. —Then in clause (/) you say " We hope that freights on finished 
goods will be reduced in the near future, and also that special concessions 
will be given to finished goods.” So far as your railway freight up-eountry 
is concerned, 1 don’t quite see why it would do you much good. So long as 
the railways are administered on commercial principles, it is very difficult to 
give any lower rates to goods manufactured in India than to goods imported 
from abroad. So that it is really the consumer who is likely -to benefit out 
of any reduction in freight. 

Mr Muir. —It is true. It might be possible that we might get reduced 
rates by sea. 
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Prenident. —I have not seen the lleport of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee. Sea freight reduction ia very desirable, if possible, hut we cannot 
calculate on it as yet. Of course, it is altogether anomalous that the freight 
from Calcutta to Rangoon .should be as high as it i.s. However, that is a 
very wide question that we cannot explore. 

Mr. Kale. —Among the countries that <;oiupete with you you have not 
mentioned Austria. Is not Austria a producer of paper? 

Mr. Muir. —I should have put in Austria. In fact two out of the half a 
tlozeii invoices I have brought in are Austrian. 

Mr. Kale. —Ho some ct the countries, Norway anil Sweden, for instance, 
specialise in pulp production or do they manufacture both pulp and paper? 

Mr Muir. —I am speaking without expert knowledge, but I understand 
Norway and Sweden are chiefly pulp producers. 

1‘residevl. —A great deni of paper then comes from these countries. For 
instance, take tbo average figure for the 4 post-war years. Out of 19,000 
tons of printing p.iper 8,400 came from Norway and Sweden, much more than 
any other country sent. Next comes the United Kingdom with 5,700 tons. 
So it docs not mean that only pulp is manufactured in Scadinavia. These 
ftountrics account for more than two-fifths of the whole imports of printing 
paper. 

Mr. Kale. —Ho the manufacturers in the United Kingdom import their 
raw materials for the manufacture of paper? 

Mr. Muir. —I believe entirely. 

Mr. Kale. —So that the manufacturers there, as compared with Germany 
and Scandinavia, are not in a favourable position? 

Mr. .Muir. —I think especially ns compared with Scandinavia. 

Mr. Kale. —Yet how is the United Kingdom able to compete with this 
country? 

Mr. Muir. —I think it is her geographical position that enables her to 
compete. 

Mr. Kale. —Or i.s it her mechanical efficiency? Is that the advantage 
which the United Kingdom enjoys over other countries? 

Mr. Muir. —That I cannot tell you. 

Frcsideiit .—In paper .a.s in many other thing.s the indu.stry is largely 
dependent on cheap coal. Kngland had a hig advantage in that respect, 
but it ha.5 been lessening and it is a question how long it will continue. 

Mr. Kale. —I think in Scandinavia they now use water power. 

Mr. Muir. —Ye.s, chiefly, 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Questions 76 and 77 you give the prices that 
you have obtained for your papers, and tho price of imported paper. Are 
your prices governed by the price of the imported paper? 

Mr. Muir. —They are very largely governed by the price of the imported 
paper—we may say by the world’.s prices of paper. 

Mr. Kale. —You say in answer to Question 85 “ Customs duty is a severe 
handicap indeed and, while we do not object to a high duty where the 
materials taxed in this way are being satisfactorily manufactured in this 
country, it docs seem wrong that materials which no one is manufacturing 
suitably in this country should he heavily taxed." You assume there that 
these import duties are protective. They aro revenue duties levied irrespec¬ 
tive of the effects upon manufacture. 

Mr. Muir, —^Yes, hut I don't think we touch upon this point: we just 
show thal it is a severe handicap. 

Mr. Kale. —T just wanted to draw your attention to the fact that, when 
these duties were levied. Government wanted revenue from whatever source 
H might come, and they imposed those duties. Now it is for you to convince 
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tho GoTcniinent and the Legislature that they ought to saertfica this revenut; 
which they are receiving from tliese raw iiiatoriaU in order to assist the- 
industry. So the answer will turn now upon tlio policy which has got to b« 
modified. 

Mr. Muir .—Is there a (luestiori of Goverirmeat removing these duties Ur 
help the industry? 

Mr. Ktile .—The whole question how far the tariff can bo modified or 
special concessions made to prevent the revenue tariff operating to discouEage* 
Indian industries i.s sure to come up. 

At the end of ' your reply to Question 86 you have expressed'- 
tho hepo that the Customs duties on raw materials would be temporary. 
Whether they are temporar.v or permanent will depend on what poli(!y the- 
Government pursue in viow of the protection? 

Mr. Muir .—It depends on what view they take as to the protectioin of the 
various industries. 


Vrr. Eouicment. 

Prriident .—As regards Question 87, from what was said this morning, 1 
understo(Kl that you regard a mill of 6,000 tons capacity as the smallest 
economic unit. 

■Ifr. Muir. —Yes. That is just double our plant. 

rrr.iiilrnt .—Have you any information ns to the size of paper mills in 
England r 

Mr. Muir.~So. 

rrc.iidrnt.— It might i'O useful to know whether that 6.000 ton mill would 
be regarded ns big enough in England, or as rather on the small side. 

Mr. Muir .—1 would probably he able to send you that directl.v I get to 
Calcutta. 

Mr, Kulr .—In your ansv'er tu Question 88 .vou have attempted to make 
out what (ippcnrs to me to niiikc a very good point, namely, that if imports 
of paper alone were to bo suhiec-t to a higher duty without pulp being pro¬ 
tected, the real work of protection would not be done, because it is more 
important from tlie natioiud point of view that its raw- materials which are 
lying waste should he exploited and, if pulp is allowed to come free into this- 
country, or with a small duty imposed upon it, then it is just possible that 
imported pulp might he used for manufacturing jjaper. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes, and almost the entire benefit of protection, aimrt from 
tho question of incoine-tas, might be lost to the country. 

.1/r. Kiile .—It would ue prejudicial to the best interests of the industrial 
develoi'.inent of the country, 

Mr. ilfiiir .—1 should tiiink so. 

Mr. Knle .—The development of the country depends upon the exploita-- 
tioii of its raw materials. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 


VII I. CAriT-ci. Account. 

Prfifidenf .—In your ansiver to Question 99 you say “ W^e regret it is nor 
po.ssihle for us to give an estimate of prescnt-<lay cost owing to the short 
time available.” We should be very grateful if you could send us the in^ 
formation later on. 

il/r Muir. —Yes, I shall send it you. 

l‘rrf((ltnf.—\Ve should .also be grateful if you could try and get us in¬ 
formation simultaneously .ns to what the capitalisation per ton of output is' 
in a country like England. 

ilfr M^tir. —Ye.s. That would have to be for paper alone I think. 
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President. —Yes. The reason why 1 ask for this information is to get a 
measure of J;he handicap under which the manufacturer in India labours. 

Mr. lK.(ile. In the same answer you say We do not see any reason to 
suppose that the operating cost of any new mill could be less than ours.” 
Why do you say that? Is it because yon have an up-to-date mill? 

Mr. Muir .—That is, ns regards efficiency. 

President. —As regards Question 113: the question is “Are you in a 
position to furnish the ^oard with information as to the works cost of pulp 
and paper in any competing country for any year since the war ” and you 
say that you could not give us at thtf time available. That I can understand. 
There again, if you think it likely that you can get us the information, we 
shall be grateful. 

Mr. Muir .—I think that we shall be able to obtain valuable figures from 
England. 

President .—They may know of discussions on the subject in technical 
journal.s or even in publications of various kinds. 

ikfr. Muir .—There is a sort of established practice. For instance, many 
people could tell you what it costs you to put up a jute mill to-day. They 
could tell you without giving away any technical secrets. 


VIII. (in) Agents’ Commission anu Head Optice Expenses. 

President.—In your answer to Question 126 you say ‘‘ If commission wa* 
paid, it would be 2 per cent, on nett sale-proceeds.” I am not quite sure 
that I understand what the the nett sale-proceeds are. 

Mr. Muir. —That is, deducting just the freight. 

President. —That is practically on the output? 

Mr. Muir. —^Yes. But we have not drawn anything. 

President. —Is not that unusual? 

Mr. Muir. —It is very usual in this country. Our competitors (the im¬ 
porters) refer to it ns a reason why some of the paper mills have b^n .and 
'are turning out large quantities. I don’t think that it is very fair. The 
bulk of the jute mills are paid on outturn, and certainly for the last two 
years they have been running only four days a week. 

President. —The main importance to us is just to what extent this is a 
fair charge to take into account in framing any proposals we may make 
about protection, and if the result was to increase substantially the profit 
that had to he earned as compared with another system of calculations of 
.commission, I hold provisionally that it is inadmissible. 

Mr. Muir. —This is the most usual way of remunerating Managing Agents. 

President. —We have not come across it hitherto. In all the cases that 
■we have seen so far, the commission is calculated on profits and that has 
certain obvious advantages. It is a stimulus to the Managing Agents to 
earn profits. 

Mr. Muir. —I may mention that if we were paid by a commission on 
profits, our office allowance would need to be considerably higher. ^ 

President. —Is this Rs. 1,000 allowed for Secretaries, separate from the 
commission ? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —How would the office allowance be increased? 

Mr. Muir. —The Agent knows that he can rely on receiving something 
out of commission on output. In the case of a commission on profits which 
may or may not materialise, the usual practice is for the office allowance to 
be fixed at a higher rate, to cover expenses. 

President. —It occurred to me the most reasonable way of dealing with 
ibe Managing Agents’ commission is somewhat as follows. In a certain sense 
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part cf the Manaf^inf; Aleuts’ (*(imiuis!iioii is a perfectly fair charge in thtr 
cost of production, because the agents incur expenditure and it must bo 
incurred by somebody on I’ehalf of the industry. That work has to be remu¬ 
nerated, but it is a little embarrassing for the purpose of our calculation to 
say tliat the fair rate of Managing Agents’ commission is so much. We are 
hardly in a position to pronounce dogmatically on that point, and therefore 
it seemed to me that a simpler way of doaliug with it might be found. The 
figures I am giving arc purely illustrative. If 8 pcj;^^ cent, is a fair return 
on the capital to the sfiarchulders, then wc might take a slightly higher rate, 
■*y 8J- per cent, or 8i per cent., to cover»the commission. Do you think that 
that would be a reasonable way of dealing with the matter.’ 

il/r. j\Iuir. —I think that it would be a reasonable way of proceeding. 

President.—hen we propose protection we have to make a recommendation- 
to the Government of India that a duty should be imposed at a certain rate. 
Oue_ of the reasons we give is that the fair price for the manufacturer in 
India is so much. In arriving at this price, we have to include a fair profit 
on the capital retfuired at a reasonable rate of interest, and my Buggestion 
is that the rate should be raised a little to cover the Agents’ commiasion. 
It does not affect anything except our recommendation as to the amount of 
protection. 

Mr. Muir.—If you consider a dividend of 10 or 11 per cent, as a fair 
dividend for shareholder.s, that would bo a very fair recommendation. 

Prfsideiit, —I am not .asking you to commit yourself to any definite figure, 
but as to the method. 

Mr. Muir. —Quite. 

Mr. Kale. —The only objoctiou that is taken to the Agents’ t:ommissiun 
being dependent on production is that oftentimes, while the firm is actually 
making a loss, the Agents continue to receive their remuneration. It has 
80 happened for year.s in certain factories I know and therefore in Tlombny 
that .system has been dropped. 

Mr. Mtiir. —Yon will see that w'C have foregone all commission from tho 
commenc.ement. 

Pre/'ide/nt. —Professor Kale is speaking of a state of thing.s which at one¬ 
time existed. 

Mr, Muir.—I appreciate the argument. It has been brought up in our 
part of the world before now. 

Mr. Kale. —Can we say that there is at any given tijna in any given 
country what may bo called an aver.sge rate for the remuneration of agents? 

Mr. Muir. —I think that the system of Managing Agents is almost a 
peculiar one to India, but T think that you c-.an take tliis as a fair standard 
of average remuneration. 

President. —What w'ould the commission amount to in this particular 
case on your actual output? 

Mr. Muir. —Rs. 27,001). May I revert to Professor Kale's last question? 
Of course, it is usu.al for the Managing Agents to be associated closely with 
their companies in the share-holding. In fact in a great many (companies,, tiie- 
Managing Agents or those coucorued with them hold a very large proportion 
of their shares. 

President. —To my mind there is the danger that they will get into the 
habit of a certain procedure wdiere they hold a large number of shares, .mil 
it does not occur to them to change the procedure in cases w hcio they do not. 

Mr. Muir. —It is the usual practice for Managing Agents to be as.sociated'- 
with companies by holding shares. 

Preside.nt. —All shareholders have equal rights. It ma.v make no dilforcnc® 
if a considerable number of the shares are held by the Managing Agents, 
but it does make a difference where they are not so held. 
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Mr Kale .—If it ia to be gcncraUy put it f;an be put like this. The rate 
of the Agents’ commission must be a rate which must be paid if the 
initiative in starting industries is to be taken in this country. But I want 
to put a money value on that. 

Mr, Muir .—I think that it is open to abuses. That is where the share- 
holders rely to some extent on the reputation of the Managing Agents. 


XT. CtiAiM FOE Protection. 

Pretideni .—In your tnswer to Question. 132 (a), you claim that the 
industry has an advanto.ge in the matter of raw materials, cheaper power 
in the shape of cheaper coal than ia obtainable in most foreign markets, etc. 
That is just the question. Indian coal ia undeniably cheaper per ton but ia 
it cheaper per ton of paper, or would it be cheaper per ton if you get your 
consumption of coal down to 3-1 tons which you hope to dop 

Mr. Muir.—Whatever basis you take, I think that it Ls cheaper. 

Preiident,—^After all, when you set down to what you hope to, will your 
fuel and coal charge bo lower than that of the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Muir.—Generally speaking, yes. Of course, if a foreign manufacturer 
was situated alongside coal mines, he would be cheaper, but generally 
speaking wo would be cheaper. 

Preiident.—But on the basis of 4-25 tons of consumption, have you any 
advantage? 

Mr. Muir. —My remark wa.s merely based on the price of coal per ton of 
paper. To compare the value of coal, you must consider whether if you 
have a pound of water to evaporate with Indian coal in Calcutta or the 
English coal in London, would you.evaporate the pound of water cheaper in 
Calcutta or in London. 

President. —Unless you can carry it on from paper to water? 

Mr. Muir. —Don’t you go into the efficiency of the process? 

President.— Taking quality into account it may be necessary to use so much 
coal in India. 

Mr. Muir. —That is why I have taken rupees for coal per tun of paper 
instead of quantity of coal. 

President. —Given efficient management, you hold that the coal an-i fuel bill 
to the Indian manufacturer ought to be lower than to the European manu¬ 
facturer? 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —I think some of the miTIs will have to cut down a bit on their 
present consumption, 

Mr. Muir. —^Processes arc different. 

President. —I am not thinking of you; I am thinking of the other mills. 

Mr. Muir. —Other things being equal our coal bill should he on the 
average less than the Home manufacturers’. 

Mr. Kale .—Are you referring to your factory or other factories in India? 

Mr. Muir. —I am referring t-j (ho price of coal at our factory. 

President. —Supposing you were working with the same process at a 
similar factory in England, would your coal bill bo higher? 

Mr. Muir.— 1 expect coal bills would be higher in England than in 
Calcutta, other things being equal. 

President. —Are they equal in the paper trade? 

Mr. il/ifir.—You might have a paper mill at Home situated very near 
the coalfields and another n hundred miles away from it. The former might 
be getting their coal cheaper than we can do. 
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Vri'.suleui. —That is a thing you have to take into consideration that the 
British inanufatitiirer has very many opportunities of establishing himself in 
the closest possible vicinity to liia coal, whereas nut hero you can only do that 
in one particular district. 

Mr. Muir .—For instance, the Bengal Mills at Banigungc. 

I’rnside.nl. —You have got to go to Ranigunge or dheria—these two areas, 
it you want to be absolutely beside your coal, whereas the British manu¬ 
facturer nia.y, within limit, go wherever he likes, and is still close to the coal. 

Mr. J/itir.—Fie can he close to the sea as well but not nearly so close to 
the raw material as in India. 

President. —That is a natural advantage which England posscascs and 
which India does not. 

Mr. Muir. —But on the whole tlie cost of our fuel is (.heaper. 

Vre.s.idcni. —How far from the coalfields does this advantage that India 
possesses extend P 

Mr. Muir. —It extends as far as Calcutta, I think, but it has got to be 
■dealt with separately for particular coses. 

President. —There again, if the industry is to be limited to the area in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta and the coalfields, it will be very difficult for 
them to hold the Bombay market. 

Mr. Muir. —A company put in the neighbourhood of Talcher coalfields 
should be at an advantage. 

President. —Is it not on the other hand rather away from its marketsP 

Mr. Muir. —Not very. 

President. —I know that coal discoveries have been made in various 
pl^.ea, but still coal is not distributed in India favourably fur general indus¬ 
trial development. How far on the Western side of India that may be 
minimised by the use of hydro-olcctric power is an interesting (lucstion. 
There was a proposition, I believe, to make bamboo pulp in the Western 
Ghats and- use hydro-electric power. Concessions were asked during the war 
time. 

Mr. Muir. —1 believe lliat another firm wa.s considering making bamboo 
pulp on the Bombay side. 

President. —There may be all sorts of difficulties; communications may be 
exceedingly had, and there may be difficulty in regular steamer callings to 
remove the stuff. However, T think 1 xinderstand what your view is. 

On the next page (still in clause (U) ) you say " There are other countries 
very suitatile to the development of the manufacture of pulp and paper 

from bamboo.” What countries are yon thinking of particularly? 

There must be a great many of course. 

Mr. M\iii .—1 think T would rather not disclose it at the moment, bnt I 
know tliere has been project for the development of the bamboo paper in¬ 
dustry in at least one other country, and T do think that is an important 
point hec.auHe there is a great deal of advantage in getting a start. 

President. —1 quite see the point. There is just this other thing; It may 
be that the bamboo pulp will not come to its own until the exhaustion 
of the wood supjjl.y has gone a bit further, and raises the price of wood pulp. 
If on the other hand development is faster than 1 oxpect, it may be the 
other way round. There are both aspects to consider. If you start pre¬ 
maturely, a "great deal of money may be thrown away without producing 
any result. 

Mr. Muir. —Our advisers in this matter h.ave very vast experience of the 
paper markets of the world and I understand that they were willing to make 
a start rather before they did if it had not been for the war, and they did 
not cioiisidcr the moment at all premature. 

'President. —One hears a great deal about the exhaustion of wood pulp 
and it is probable that the ri.se in prices has become imminent- 
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In answer to Question (!)) ,vnii say that the whole needs of the country 
could be supplied by Home production. 1'hat is subject to the importation 
of iiew.'print and a small quantity of very high class paper. 

il/r, Jluir.—Unless the demand for that high class paper increases very 
rapidly, in which case our mills would manufacture it. 

Prpfidi'iit .—Even if it did so far it has to depend on linen rags. 

Mr. Muir.— I think there is a very small proportion of such qualities. 

Prcsith nt. —But 'the newsprint is iinporlant. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. 

President. —Until at any r.ste mechanical pulp can be made from bamboo. 

Mr. Muir. —Y'ea. 

President. —In the next answer to Question 134 you say " the pulp industry 
is the first essential of an independent paper supply. We might put it that 
the pulp industry is an fssential key industry, and given the establishment 
of pulp indu.stry, paper is hound to follow.” 1 hardly think that that was 
meant in the sense tdiat you have just got to start and make pulp. Unless 
somebody is making paper there is notx)dy to buy pulp in India. Unless 
you yourself make it and •somebody buys it, nothing follows. 

Mr. Muir.- But if the paper nud pulp are both protected, is it not 
reasonable to s»iy that if the pulp industry is set up and pulp and paper 
are both protected, docs it not necessarily follow that one will follow the 
other ? 

President. —If you merely meau this, that there is no partirular use of 
developing the paper industry unless there is a pulp industry, then I agree 
with you, but it rather suggested, to my mind, that the pulp industry can go 
on without paper. 

Mr. Muir.- T meant practically what you have said. 

President. —Jn answer to Question 135 you say ‘‘The world's resources of 
pulp wood and other primary raw materials are rapidly diminishing, and re¬ 
afforestation is a matter of years, whereas India’s tropical elimntitt condition 
(!an reproduce paper-making fibrous growth in 3 or 4 years. The paper 
industry is constantly on the look-out for new sources of suitable raw 
materials. The two materials which are being partieularly experimented 
with at tlie moment and on which hopes for the future arc being built are 
bamboo and straw. The manufacture of paper and pulp from bamboo is 
past the experimental stage now, and as it is an infinitely superior fibre to 
straw, with reasonable support in the early stages of the industry, there is 
no reason why bamboo pulp should not in the course of a very few years 
supply a great proportion of the world’s demand for paper pulp," That is, of 
course, of first class importance. That is a great 'advantage sooner or later 
you must have. As the trees go out the bamboo must come in. 

Mr. Muir .—Yes. 

President. —In answer to Question 1.38 you say ‘‘ We arc strongly of the 
opinion that to impose a duty exempting certain kinds of paper will he to 
confine the development of paper trade to certain narrow channels and to 
prevent ita spread over the broad fields which it may very well otherwise 
occupy. Furthermore, for practical reasons, we cionsider that duty excluding 
certain hinds of paper will be impossible to administer satisfactorily on 
account of the practical difficulty in distinguishing the- various qualities, 
especially when there will he every inducement to shippers to try and evade 
the customs duty.” Of course. I quite see there are these practical diffi¬ 
culties, but what about newsprint? Is there any practical difficulty there? T 
realise there are other reasons for not exempting newsprint, but I want to 
understand the practical difficulty. 

Mr. Hfuir.—I believe that a paper ehemist can provide a simple chemist’s 
■test by which paper with a certain amount of mechanical pulp can be 
Aiffereritiated from other papers. 
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Vrefident. —I imaf;ino the thing could be done. 

Mr. Muir .—I think it h. dune. 

PTe-ddcni .—I think newsprint would be a comparatively simple case. 

Ulr, Muir. ^>ray T say we would not object to the importation of newsprint 
ftt a I’educcd duty where it would bo coniined to the c^onsuinptiun by news¬ 
papers P i’or instance, it would be possible to admit newsprint under 
license to newspaper companies. 

Vrt iidcnt. ■ think that siiKgc.stion was made by somebody else too, but 
I do nor remember in wiiich representation. It was*suggested tfiat it should 
be imported under a license. 

Mr. Muir .—There is at pre.sent a revenue duty. 

Pre.'iidaiit.- I think that the newspapers will have a very strong case to 
put up against the paper manufacturers, and will press that the duty on 
newsprint should not be raised. 

Mr. Muir .—We would not object to that. 

President.—I recogniso that. After all, if they are using paper which you 
cannot make, it is certainly very hard to put up their price because tney 
have still got to continue buying that paper by paying extra, and you get 
no benefit out of it. 

Mr. Muir. —Yes. . 

President .—Still there is still practical difficulty on the other side.. In 
the ca^e of the " Statesman," " The Times of India " and other big papere 
who consume a large amount of paper and who have got a large circulation, 
their figures could be relied on. It would be very difficult practically if the 
license system were to be extended to the other newspapers of the country. 
Some of them might continue to use country-made paper tliat they use at 
present, but the economy effected by importing would be larger than at 
present. 

Mr. i[uir .—I do not suppose a number of smaller newspapens would be 
in a position to finance themselves for purc-iutses from abroad. 

President. —But in that case would it be stlid that the license system was 
favouring the richer nowspapcr.s at the expense of the poorer ones. 

Mr. Muir. -Smaller newspapers at the present time have to pay more 
for their newsprint than the larger newspapers who buy direct. 

President. —^This would accentuate it. 

Mr. Muir .—I should think that most of the neusp.aper printers could get 
importeis to handle their paper for them under their licenses. 

President. —What I was contemplating was that only the larger and more 
influential newspapers could practically take advantage of the licon.se .system 
because they are the only people who import direct. 

Mr. Muir. —Don’t you think that the smaller newspapers would be able— 

President .—I think any system by which a number of newspapers com¬ 
bined to get their newsprint by importing through .a dealer would lend itself 
directl}' to a fraud on a largo .scale. The circulation of a large newspaper 
can be verified ; in the case of a small iiew'spaper how can you depend upon 
it? These smaller newspapers aie run by all standards of men. 

3fr. Muir. —There i.s no objection to the iicw^sprint coming in at a reduced 
duty for the newspapers, but the difference will lie ,so iicceiituated between 
the newspaper and the lowest type of other paper that it i.s a question to 
what extent it will damage the ordinary paper market. 

President .—Yet I feel .some difficulty on the whole question—this proposal 
to allow importation of newaprint under license. 

Mr. Kale .—I think this inferior kind of paper is used for the type of 
literature of a temporary nature such as novels and .so on. 

Mr, Muir.—That is what 1 believo too. 
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President .—SupposiiiK a publishing house came and said “ why not give 
mo a license," how uould you tefuso? 

Mr. Kale. —There are thousands of newspapers spread over tlie length 
and breadth of the country who will have to depend on very small dealers, 
and there will be great i:nmplication in the arrangement. Had there been a 
few importers and users that could have been done. 

Mr. Muir. —I realise the difficulty. I have thought a good deal about it 
without coming>to any satisfactory conclusion. 

President. —-It is not a simple matter by any ine.ana. You say " It is- 
often false economy to use cheap papers of this kind." I do not know what 
sort of papers yon were thinking of. 

Mr. Muir.--The paper disintegrates, it takes printing badly and it pro¬ 
duces an inferior type of print. 

President. —On the other hand there is a large amount of printed matter 
which may with advantage be evanescent! 

In answer to Question 1110 this is the proposal .vou make ‘‘ that a pro¬ 
tective duty should be imposed immediately on both paper and pulp simul¬ 
taneously and that a similar rate of duty on each is desirable." I do not 
quite see why the rate of duty should bo similar, but I think in the case you 
are putting forward you are quite entitled to say that it is an essential part 
of the development of the paper industry in India that the duty on pulp 
should bo adequate to fccure development of domestic material. Whether 
it is a similar rate or not depends upon what is adequate. That is what it 
comes to. As a matter of fact Mr. Carr told us that it was on the w'hole 
cheaper to use wood pulp than to use grass, but that the state of affairs was 
tending to pass away, and he thought he would increase the isonsumption of 
grass and reduce the consumption of wood pulp. 

Mr. Mvir. —That is because mills cannot manufacture better qualities out 
of grass. Wo are the only mill in India that can manufacture the best 
qualities of paper, and on this point the Controller of Stationery w'ill be able 
to give impartial evidence. 

Prefident. —Then there i.s a good deal said in various parts of the repre- 
sentation about the dumping of paper pulp in India below the cost of pro¬ 
duction. AVc have asked you to give us copies of invoices and anything you 
could get from Trade Journals about unremunerative prices. But have 
you any evidence of what I may call deliberate dumping? Once it i.s estab¬ 
lished that protection is in the national interests, then the industry has got 
to be piotectcd whatever the cause of low prices. To my minil it does not 
particularly matter why the imported prices are low. 

Mr. :l/icir.—What do you mean by evidence of deliberate flumping? 

President. —You have alluded to the possibility or probability that Ger¬ 
many might start subsidising freight. Deliberate dumping I should call 
anything done by means of bounties, or bv means of subsidies to .shipping, or 
on eimorts, or, in tho case of n country which had its domestic market pro¬ 
tected^ the systematic unloading of its surplus on foreign markets might be 
called dumping. But when a manufaetiircr merely sells his product cheap 
in order to keep his mill going, 1 do not call it deliber.stc dumping. 

Mr. Muir. —Supposing a mill has its main market in its own country and 
its production is more than sufficient for the time being for the country’s 
requiremonts. It pays that mill to get its full output in order to keep its 
costs lew, and it also pays it to sell its surplus production in an outside- 
market at a low price in order to maintain its home market for its main 
output. 

Prc.iident. —That might he dcliherato dumping, in, the case of a country 
which has a protective Home market. Otherwise, it is bound to be the 
normal feature of trade until things begin to get a little hotter, and as long 
as this intense competition in all branches of manufacture continues all 
over the world. In that sense you are diimpiiig to-day in Bombay as you 
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have got to sell at a lower price there than yon get in Calcutta. It is so to 
speak a normal husiness process aiirl I do not know how you can help it. 
Take the case oi Tatas. They arc selling pig iron in Japan at vei’y low 
prices and .are trying to sell that at still lower prices in the European market, 
r should personally be willing to protect an industry irrespective of the 
cause of low prices, provided the various conditions laid down in the Eiscal 
Commission are satisfied, and dt seems likely that eventually the industry 
can hold its own. 

Mr. Mil'll'. —1 do not know if you will consider this evidence: it is not 
really any proof; It is a wire from Messrs. Nelson who have deep knowledge 
«n tlie subject, and they use the word “ dumping." T think they .allude 
actually to surplus production. 

Prcsit)e)it .—It is only the use of a word. Ilowcver, J understand what 
the ))ositioii is. Turning now to this fjucstion of tlie imposition of the duty 
on pii!]; yon say— 

“ We do not believe in any delay in imposing the duty on pulp, as this 
would appear to have obvious di.sailvantage.? : — 

1. It would place Ihe industries wliieh manufacture direct from the 

raw material at a disadvantage as rompared with mills which 
produce largely from imimrted pulp. 

2. The jiulp indii.slry is one which directly develops the country's 

resources, and any delay in the imposition of the duty on pulp 
delays development of the country, along with that of the 
indinstry. 

3, If the duty on pulp be delayed, this country will in the meantime be 

flooded with imported pulp. 

In addition to large supplies which the consumers will probably buy, 
dealers w'ill stock large quantities and gain for themselves tlie 
benefit of these duties which w-oiild otherwise go to Government. 

4, The industries which largely eonsuine pn1p are the older paper mills, 

whicli have accumulated large reserves during the years of 
prosperity. The young industries which are most in need of 
protection are the ones wliieh require duty on pulp.” 

Whether or rot there is to lie protection, how long after that will it bo 
before you will have any .surplus pulp to sell or before anyone else can put 
up a factory? 

Mr. Muir. —1 should think that a concern—I am not talking of the existing 
factory—could have a bamboo cooking plant ready and start delivering in 
about six months. 

Prunideni .—One of the bigger inills.^ 

Mr. Muir.- Yes. 

Prenidciit .—It is probable, i.s it not, that the bigger mills, in the event 
of both paper and pulp being protected, would not contemplate purchasing 
irulp; they would start manufacturing their own pulp? 

Mr, Muir. —Yes. 

Presidrnf .—So that possibly it would only he a few smaller mills that 
would purclinse bainbon pulp. 1 do not know if there would be any, but I 
think there might be some. 

Mr. ^fuir .—In the meantime, of cour.se, it is always po.ssible that one of 
tho existing paper mills might approach u.s or any other firm manufacturing 
pulp to supply their requirements of pulp. 

PrLrideni .—They might, but it is not likely. 

Mr. Mxiir .—There were negotiation.s originally when we intended to put 
up our pulp mill. They did approach ue. 
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Praident. —I do not quite see why you consider it necessary that the duty 
on puJp should actually take effect simultaneously with the duty on paper, 
because the buying and selling of pulp is going to be quite a small business- 
as far as the internal consumption of the country is concerned, and therefore 
not to the interest of the country. 

Mr. Muir. —As 1 said, our intention originally was to put up a pulp mill 
and sell pulp to the local mills. 

7’rff/rfenf.—Very likely. Hut as far as i can judge it does not seem at all 
likely that things will develop on those lines. Of course, tliere is one con-- 
tiagency; the attempt of the other mill to manufacture bamboo pulp might fail. 
Mr. Muir. —They arc fairly (confident, are not they? 

President. —The Bengal Paper Mills, I think, will take it up if there is 
protection. Without protection they say they cannot incur the outlay. How 
would .you recommend a proposal of this kind that the higher duty on pulp 
sliuuld he included in the legislation, but should not become effective until 
after a certain time? 

Mr. Muir. —^What would you call (a certain time.)? Can you give me nu 
idea as to that? 

President.—A time would have to be fixed after enquiries as to the time 
that WHS likely to elapse before pulp could actually be produced. You have 
not got auy to sell at present. 

Mr. Muir. —are at a disadvantage because at present we cannot make- 
our pulp ill competition with the foreign pulp. Therefore an iraportei;, who 
imports bis pulp and uses it, lias an advantage as compared with us until the' 
duty is imposed. 

President. —Tlic only person ivho has any advantage is your competitor in 
India in the manufacture of paper. Why should ho he deprived of that 
advantage until somebody is in a position to supply him with pulp made in 
India? Why should his cost bo raised during the iuterval before he can 
use Indian pulp in place cf the importeii pulp? 

Mr. Muir.- T would not take any objection if you had said it is a matter 
of six months between the imposition of duty on paper and the imposition of 
a duty on pulp. 

Prer.ide.ut. —T would rather not mention any specific period, ft is rather 
this, that the time would have to be fixed after enquiries as to the time that 
was likely to elapse before there was any surplus to sell. 

Mr Muir. —Of course, although they might possibly not have their plant 
fully erected within a very short period, you could bo perfectly sure that 
they would have .secured pulp which would last them for a long time. 

President. —Unless you contemplate that there will ho real trade in pulp- 
ir India, it does not seem to me that your argument really holds good. 

Mr. Muir. —I think there will bo a trade in pulp but 1 don’t think it 
irill be w'ithin a year or so after tlio impost-iou of the duty. 

President. —That is unlikely as far as I can judge. The Couper Paper 
Mills might conceivably purchase from you because hamboo is too far fron; 
Lucknow. 

Hfr. Mvir. —^^Vc were once in negotiation with tlic other two mills on our 
side of India. 

Preside.nt.- -The evidence of the Bengal Paper Mills was that they would 
start making their own pulp. 

Mr. Muir. —I believe the Titaghur people woulil do the same. 

Mr. Kale. —1 feel that the question of the duty on jiiilp is an important 
one and, if it is imposed simultaneously or within six months of the xluty on 
paper, it- will mean hurrying up of the mills which liave not got a pulp 
plant, provided they do not buy from somebody else, and consequently an 
advantage to the country really because it will accelerate the development. 
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Mr. Muir. —Yea. 

Mr. Kale. —I think your case stands upon two or three things. The first 
is the suitability of bamboo pulp for the manufacture of superior kinds of 
paper. You think that this proposition has been established? 

Mr. Muir. —I can affirm that it has been indisputably. I am confident of 
that. 

Mr. Kale. —Secondly, that there are unlimited supplies of bamboo in 
India, in certain parts of the country to-day. 

Mr Muir. —I believe so. 

Mr. Kale. —But you go further and say it is possible to cultivate bamboo’ 
in this country. 

Mr. Muir. —I believe there are jinssibilities in that direction. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you got any evidence of that.i’ 

Mr. Muir. —Our experiments are in a stage when 1 cannot give you an 
'Answer, 1 am afraid. 'We know it c*n be grown near our mills, but it has to 
be seen us the result of tests whether it maintains its suitability, as regards 
.structure, and whether it can be grown economically. 

Mr. Kale..—So it has to be demonstrated yet that bamboo can be grown 
in parts of the country where it does not grow to-day and that of the required 
<iuality ? 

Mr Muir. —That is .so. We liope to extend our experiment very much. 
If protection is granted we shall be in far better position to extend our 
experiments in that as well a-s in other directions. 

Mr. Kale. —It must depend upon yonr experiment because there are many 
parts of the country where bamboo does not grow to-day, and if it can be 
grown there, it would be very useful for factories that might he located in 
those parts of the country. Otherwise they will have to purchase bamboo 
pulp from you and transport it over a long distance. In that case it will 
not bo economical for them to produce paper in competition with others? 

Mr. Muir. —I believe there are considerable possibilities in the cultivation 
of bamboo. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you fiud it very profitable to manufacture paper out of 
pulp and .sell paper in India or manufacture paper and sell it and at the 
same time manufacture pulp and sell it? 1 ask this question for this reason. 
Many factories which are in existence to-day, or which may be started later 
on, may s.ay “ where is the guarantee that we shall get our raw material in 
India ? We cannot manufacture that pulp ourselves and wo have not got raw 
materials; we want to buy bamboo pulp, but what guarantee is there that 
we shall get the necessary raw materials in India?” 

Mr. Muir. —On the other hand, there is the question of the man who has 
put a pulp manufactory. What is the guarantee that he will he able to 
sell his pulp ? But these difficulties arc lessened a great deal if the paper 
and pulp indiistries expand in India as a result of protection. That is a 
part of our trouble. It is a difficult business to put down a plant to manu¬ 
facture materials for one consumer. At the same time, it is difficult for a 
consumer to rely for his material on one manufactory, and I think as the 
industry expands these difficulties will lessen and in the end disappear. 

Mr. Kale. —^You are to-day in the same po,sition in which the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company were with reference to their claim to protection, because 
theirs was the only company which was producing steel, as yours is the only 
company which is producing bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Muir. —I suppose i'. Is the same with the Tata Company, hut I think 
there are other companies which arc in the embryo stage or are half-way 
developed. 

Mr. Kale. —I wanted to ascertain whether there are similar possibilities in 
the case of manufacture of bamboo pulp. 
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ilfr. Muir. —I think so. 

Mr. Kale. —As soon its they found that your experiment was successful 
and a sufficient assurance was given that if they put up a pulp plant they 
would he able to produce pulp economically, do you think that they would 
take it up? 

Mr. Muir. —I believe so. 

Mr. Kale. —In the long run you will be able to produce pulp and paper 
at competitive prices: how long will it take you to be able to do it? 

Mr. Muir. —In our note we said that we would like protection only to the 
extent to make India .self-supporting. We think it necess.ary to be a.ssured 
of proteotion over a period of, J should say, 10 years. Do you think that 
unreasonahJe ? 

President.-—1 iim not .p’-ejiared to give any answer to that. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that after a period of five years you will he able 
to do without protection, as some of your disadvantages will disappear and 
you will he able to reduce your costs? 

* Mr. Muir.-—\\'e hope so. 

Mr. Kale.. —You know that in the case of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany wc have conteinpl.atcd to begin with, at any rate, 3 years, when they 
will be able to bring down their tost to some extent. 

Mr. Muir. —Of course wc should have more confidence if we were given 
protection for a period of ten years, becau.to it would give confidence to our 
prospective shareholders, and also to ourselves. 1 take it there is this differ¬ 
ence between our position and that of the Tata Company that they have 
spent thMr money and we have got much of ours still to spend. 

President.—Scale for scale, after all, vou have had to apond a good deal 
of extra money on what you have already got. I have no doubt that your 
firm has the money, luit the particular company which lias established the 
works has not. 

Mr. Muir.—If protection was granted for ten years it would give the 
prospective shareholders fiom whom we hope to get our money confidence. 
Tatas are complete; they do not, I believe, anticipate further capital ex¬ 
penditure? 

President. —Xothing, (xc-ept in minor respects. 

Ml. Muir. —That is tlie difference. They won’t have to raise further 
money to complete their plant. 

Prifident .—Three years in the case of Tatns is not parallel to what you 
now contemplate-. We found it impossible to form any estimate how prices 
might change in three years’ time, and in our recommendatious we limited 
to threo years not the continuance of protection hut the rates of duty 
j)roposed. Professor Kale is now raising a different que.stian, that is the 
period within which you think it probable, or possible, that you could do 
without protection altogether. 

il/r. Muir. —I should say 10 years. 

Mr. Kale. — Don’t you think people would regard 10 years as a long 
period? You want to have the assurance that protection will continue for 
a long time; h\it they must have the assurance that their burden will bo 
taken off as soon as possible. There is another objection which is likely to 
bo raised, namely, that, if you raise the price of jjaper, you are arresting 
the development of the country because you are making education dearer. 

Mr. Muir. —I understand it has already been raised. I do not think 
that the raising of the price of paper, to the extent to which it is proposed, 
would in any way arrest any development that there is likely to be.' 

Mr. Kale. —What do you think w'ill be the increase in the pric« of paper 
that the common people use for books and such other things? 
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Mr. .Muir. —I think the increase will probably be less than the proposed 
duty, ll there is a duty already of 15 per cent., the increase amounts to 
8'7 per cent., and I think the increase in the price of paper is likely to 
be less than that. 

rri:.\i(lenl .—Vou think prices will not ri.se to the full extent of the increaso 
in the duty? 

Mr. ’Muir. —That is what I think. 

Mr. Kale. —In view of the probable rise in price to the consumer have 
you any alternative proposal to make? 

Mr. Muir. —Do you mean in the nature of a bounty? 

Mr. Kale. —Or assistance that the Governnient ini({ht give in other ways? 

Mr. .Muir. —Apart from a bounty 1 do not see what encouragement Gov¬ 
ernment can give. 

Mr. Kale. —For instance, Government can give concession with regard to 
rent? 

Mr. Muir. — We are paying Hs. 10,000 a year. Government might have 
remitted that for the first seven years, but even that exemption, or total 
exemption, n-ould not have put us on a paying basis. 

ill)'. Kale. —You have no alternative proposal to make? 

Mr .Muir. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think bounties will do? A.s you say, yours is a new 
industry the development of whicli deserves every help from Government 
and the public. Do you think a bounty per .ton of pulp produced by you 
will serve your purpose equally well? 

Mr. Muir. -I would prefer duty to Inrunty. 

Mr. Kale. —All along wo have been laying stress on the proper develop¬ 
ment of the natural resources of the country. Factories which utilize bamboo 
for manuf.acturing pulp ndglit receive encouragement in the form of a bounty 
over a period of years. Do you think they will be able in that case to cut 
down prices within a reasonable number of years? 

.^/r. Muir. —I believe myself that duty will bo more satisfactory. 

Mr. Kale. —Why? After all, your object is to be able to cover the gap. 
It can be covered in either tvay? 

President. —But there is one cover that can be more readily withiirawu 
than the other! 

Mr. Muir. —It would bo a much more evident expenditure of money if you 
were receiving a bounty, than if you were protected by a duty. I may be 
wrong as I have no great experience in the matter, but it does .seem to me 
that Government is human like everyone else, and I think one objection to a 
bount.v is that it is likely to attract criticism and may possibly be withdrawn 
more readily than protection cvhich perhaps is not so apparent. 

President. —What you told us in the calculation we made was that tho 
extra duty would raise your priie from Ks. 570 to R«. 65iO. 

Mr. Jtfuir. —Yes. 

Pre.^ident. —On that basis the bounty payable on the total production of 
30,000 tons would Imj 15 lakhs, on 40,000 Ions it would be 20 lakhs and so on. 
It tends to go up. In these days the Finance Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India think very hard about 20 lakhs.- 

Mr. Kale. —^Ynu think there is a risk of the bounty being discontinued? 
As regards other ways of help you do not think they will be adequate? 

Mr. Muir. —No; at least T have not seen anything myself. 

President. —If it were merely a proposal for raising additional capital to 
carry yo\i on and get your co.st down, would you consider the question of a 
loan from Government? 



Mr. A/uir.—Xo. 

Mr. Kale ..—For inslaiite, a loan free of interest? Have you considered 
the matter? I do not press you to answer the question now, but if you think 
it is worth while considering, you might let us know. 

President .—Have you got anything to say about the representation from 
Hessn. John Diokinson & Co. 7 

Mr. Muir. —No. I think I had better consult Mr. Carr and discuss the 
matter with him as what we may have to say will be more or less on the 
iiamo lines.* 

* Statement IV. 
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Witness No. 6. 

Punjab Paper Mills Company, Limited, Lahore. 

WniTTEN. 

Copy of licpresentatioti from the Punjab Paper Mills Company, TAmited, dated 

^Srd April 19S4, to the Government of India, Department of Commerce. 

I read a communique issued liy j'our Department that paper industry too 
has been referred by the Government of India to Tariff Board for euquiiiiig as 
to wliother this industry should receive protection or not. 

I write to ask you to kindly forward my this representation to the Tariff 
Board with a view that the paper industry may be protected. My reasons for 
asking piotoetion are as follows :— 

Paper industry has been established in this country for over half a century 
but it bus not made .iny appreciable progress and more than -Jth of the quantity 
of paper coiiRuined in India is still imported in this country. It seems very, 
very strange that this <'.ountry, which is perhaps one of the richest places wherein 
abundant and suitable raw material for paper manufacture can ba had, has 
made so little progress to make herself self-supporting and self-contained. The 
reason for this. I believe, is not far to seek. The Continental and American' 
countries, which have organised their paper industries to such :i liigh pitch of 
effieicncy .and being by finaneial facilities which arc not av.ailahle in ibis coun¬ 
try, pro capable of producing goods in muss quantities .and have most of the 
niurkots of the world open to ihcin by various facilities both political and 
economic ; they are in a po.sition to dump the markets of India with cheap 
stuff .and tliercby undersell the Indian made paper. The result is that not 
only Ih" present mills do not llouvi.sh but there is no inclination on tho part 
of the investing public to pui in cajjital in new sebemes liowover profitable 
they may be. 

I have personal exppripuce of this state of affairs. I^ave been fortunate 
in getting very profitable eoncessinns, yet 1 cannot get the money simply 
because everybody looks at the results of the esistiug mills before they look 
at the new schemes. 

In order to help the existing mills (o €'n.ablR them to pay dividend iind 
encourage tho new achemo to be matured, a protection of at least 33 per cent, 
is .absolutely ncoes.sary. 

I consider that it is tho duty of the Govomment to protect this struggling 
industry, f.'i- at least 10 yeiirs, to enable it to establish itself in this country. 
When once this industry is fully established and fully organized, the protective 
duty can he rcinovod. 

To my mind this is the only feasible solution to make India self-contained 
in the matter of paper supply and to avoid the recurrence of the paper famine- 
that we experienced during the war. 

I shall feel obliged if you will kindly send me the questionnaire prepared 
by the Tariff Board about the protection of paper. If iny oral evidence is 
required, T shall be glad to .appe,Tr before the Board either before the 10th of 
Mnv or after October us 1 intend leaving for England by the middle of next 
mo.’-itli. 
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statement II.—lleplies to questionnaire from the Punjab Paper Mills Com- 
■pany. Limited, dated the 7th June 192i. 

In compliance with your letter No. 377, dated IGth May 1924, we have 
the honour to send herewith replies to the queatiniinairo drawn up by the 
Tariff Board in connection with their enquiry into the paper industry, with 
five spare copies for necessary action. 

The plan referred to in reply to clause No. 17 will follow. 

Our Managing Director, Mr. Kashi Ram, who has prepared these replies, 
has left for England and will l>e back witliin the course of the first week 
of October next. If a day suitable to the Board i.s fixed on some date in 
October for his oral evidence and informed of, we will endeavour to meet 
your wishes in this rcsioect. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

7. Introductory. 

1. The firm was established on 9th May 1923. It is a Public Registered 
Company. 

2. The Company is still in its very earl.y stage and the Capital so far 
subscribed is held by Indiana. Whatever little establishment there is, it is 
all Indian. 

3. The firm proposes to mautifncturc Pulp and Paper. Pulp is propo.sed 
to be inaiiuliictured to the extent to meet cur own requirements. 

■1. The Wiiter is Initiator and Promoter of the Scheme and controls the 
affairs.' 

i5. The mill is proposed to be equipped with capacity of 6,000 tons of 
paper a year, 

0. Not in a po.sition to answer at present. 

7. Tim Paper Mill is propo.seil to be situated near the Hendworks of 
the Western Jumna Canal and the Eastern Jumna Canal, 14 miles from 
Saharanpur and 20 miles from Jngadhri Railway Station. I know the 
situation most advantageous in respect of raw material, hydro-electric power, 
important consuming centres and cheap and abundant labour and facilities 
for every kind of traii.sport. In my opinion the most important factors in 
selecting the site of a Paper Mill in India are the nearness of the place to 
raw material and power or fuel and the abundance and clean supply of 
water. 

8. The various kinds of paper which we propose to manufacture will be 
white printing, lodger, bonds and superior Badamis, but wo consider that 
the consumption of the white printing and bonds in Lahore and Delhi, the- 
two markets that we intend to capture, will keep our mills more than 
occupied. 

9. The Trade Classifications of paper are: — 

1. Calendered, (2) Bleached, (3) Unbleached, (4) Badami and (5) 
Brown, (6) Bonds, (7) Ledgers, (8) Machine finished, (9) Ivory 
finished. 

The first two and the last four may be considered good, the third one 
medium, and the remaining inferior. There are so many other varieties of 
paper that ore used in the market, for instance, in ease of Badami, a 
superior Badami which is a very good quality of paper, in case of browns 
there are superior kinds of browns and there are inferior kinds of brown. 

2 0 2 
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10. In India there is abundance of raw material to manufacture all 
classes of paper but the industry has not been developed as yet and there¬ 
fore we do not make the closaea of paper that are imported because they cannot 
stand the competition of the old established, most up-to-date organized and 
financially strong concerns in Europe. As one of the largest consumers of 
paper in the Punjab, I know that white printing and writing paper can 
be sold to any extent, and Sabai griiss is one of the finest raw material 
from which these qualities can be made. 

I am not in a po.silion- to answer the first part of Question No. 10 
bec^ausc I do not manufacfture any kind of paper at present, but from what I 
know of the paper manufacturers in Western Countries, I can confidently 
say that one single firm of manufacturers of papers in Western Countries 
makes more than all the paper manufacturers put together in India. To 
my mind the reason is not far to seek. Our Government is so generous as 
to allow other countries to dump their goods without any duty, let or 
hindrance, these big markets are open to them and having, as mentioned 
in my representation, an up-to-date organization and financial hacking, they 
can produce one quality of paper en masse and thereby reduce the cost of 
production to the disadvantage and detriment of the Indian manufacturer. 
If we have the protection against dumping of foreign goods, in course of 
time our organization will be so completed as to specialise certain kinds of 
paper and produce them in large quantities and thereby be able to compete 
with the foreigners even if there was no protection; at present the Indian 
industry of paper manufacture is absolutely at death’s door. If no protection 
is granted, whatever little industry there is will vanish for all time to come. 

11. We propose to manufacturo paper by Soda process. 

12. We projiose to u.se Naih or Sabai grass. 

13. Our usual requirements of this particular raw material would bo 
about 15 to 20 thousand tons a year. 

14. Not in a position to answer. 

15. Not in a position to answer. 

16. I am not at present in a position to s.ay the probable quantity of 
Naib gross available in India, but T consider the quantity is in abundance. 

1 can, however, find out if statistics are available for the total quantity in 
India. 1 know what I have in regard to the raw materia! and can draw 
from the south side of the river only two miles away from the proposed 
paper mill site another 1.5,000 tons of raw inatcrinl. 

IT". A map is herewith sent showing the area and the situation of the 
forest from which we propose to draw our raw material, the nearest point 
of which is two miles and the farthest 20 miles. 

18. The raw material is cut by hand and collected by coolies and brought 
by them to the depots established on the i-oad side from where the motor 
lorries can bring the raw material to the site of the mill. 

19. In my proposed paper mill, we only pay Rs. 1,600 per annum and 
increase it to tho proportion of profits we make above 2.5 per cent. The 
Native States have been given fully paid up shares in lieu of the concessions 
for raw material obtained from them. 

20. My estimated cost of cutting and bringing raw material per ton 
from the jungle to tho mill site is about Rs. 14 per ton, but as we haven’t 
worked out the area yet, we cannot exactly give the actual figures, but 
these estimates have been worked out as accurately as possible. 

21. I am enclosing the three agreements concerning raw material entered 
into betw'ecn myself and the grantors of the concessions for your information. 
You will find given therein the terms of concession which I consider most 
favourable. 

22. So for as my knowledge goes I do not find any deterioration in tlie 
raw m.aterial. This is a self-grown thing and tho average rainfall is about 
60 inches in that locality. Therefore, I don’t anticipate any shortage 

f crop. 
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23. I have no actual'experience yet, but I am advised if the other qualities 
of the grass tliat intergrow with the Sabai grass are weeded out in the 
beginning of the monsoon season, when it grows, 2 —3 years’ constant 
weeding out the foreign grass will help to increase the growth of the Sabai 
grass. 

24. Requires no answer. 

25. I am absolutely assured of the sufficient supply of the "raw material 
for all the time and my concessions will show tho measures that I havo 
taken in securing it. 

26. Sabai grass is one of my raw materials and I am afraid I do not 
entirely agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. Pearson. 1 believe that 
sufficient investigations havo not been carried out of the available quantity 
of raw material in India. The sub-mountaneous tracts of the Himalaya 
contain enormous amount of Sabai grass, a paper mill could be established 
to make at least 15,000 tons of paper yearly somewhere near Ruorkee, 
Saharanpur and Jagadhri. If the existing mills have to import their raw 
material from Tehri, Gurhwal and Nepal, and if the existing mills have to 
go to iloshangabad, Central India, Sambalpur, Bihar, Orissa and Punjab, 
it shows a wrong choice of the site by' tho promoters of those paper mills 
rather than tho lack of sufficient raw material in the country. 'To my mind 
the choice of tho locality of any concern has a lot to do with the paying or 
non-paying results of the industry. Paper mills consume very largo quantity 
of coal and raw material, plenty of water and chemicals and if these things 
are looked into before establishing the industry, 1 sec no reason why that 
industry should not prosper. 

27. "Tho crop of Sabai grass, as mentioned previously, can be increased 
to a considerable quantity by .scientific harvesting and the yield can be 
got more by strict supervision, at least 60 per cent, of it is wasted by 
allowing the cattle to graze, the privileged villages to cut for their requiro- 
meuts and by stealing on the part of the non-privileged villages. As tho 
Sabai grass grows on the low ranges of the hills the transport diffi¬ 
culties cannot be so unsurroountable and the cost cannot be so prohibitive 
as it would bo in the case with wood and other raw materials. The paper 
industry, if protected, has a bright future by utilising bamboo and wood 
apart from tne Sabai grass as raw material. All the Scandunavian paper 
that comes out to India at tho present moment is made of wood and species 
of the wood have been found in the Himal.iya Ranges which are a.s good 
for paper producing as Scandanavian wood, but tho transport facilities are 
not yet developed and therefore the cost of the transport of wood from tho 
jungle to the mill site adds to the cost of production of paper to the extent 
which makes it impossible to compete with Scandanavian paper. 

28. I have no experience in this respect. 

29. I should think .so. 

30. T have no experience of Bamboo and therefore cannot think, but I 
should consider that in northern part of the country the Sabai gr.ass is 
found more than Bamboo and the accessibility of the .supply depends upon 
the situation of paper mill. The quality of pulp manufactured from bainbuo' 
is quite good but not so strong a.s Sabai grass. 

31. 1 have not yet investigated. 

32. Rags are available in largo quantity in my province and at reasonable 
cost. I know they are exported from Punjab to United Provinces paper 
mills. 

33. t have had no difficulty in getting my concessions and I think the- 
Grantors were very kind to me. 

34. Not in a position to answer at present, 

36. 1 am not yet in a position to answer, but I hope I .shall not have to 
import any foreign pulp to make paper in our proposed paper mill. 

36. We propose to make our own chemicals such as bleach, etc., qn tha 
spot. 
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37. We have no actual experience as the mill is not working at present. 

38. Sodium Carbonate, Sodium Sulphide, Caustic Lime, Bleach and China 
Clay. Practically all the chemicals can be made on the spot except the dyes. 
1 um not in a position to answer the other part of the question as the mills 
haven’t started yet. 

39. Nut in a position to answer. 

111. Labour. 

40. About 1,000 men will bo required to collect the raw material for 
four months and the jircvailing rate per man there is annas eight a day. 

41. I anticipate difficulty in obtaining labour. 

42. The labour is indigenous. It is always availablo in sufficient quail' 
tity except at harvesting season which oc<;ars practically at the end of the 
grass-cutting season. 

43. The local labour is generally useful to this sort of work. It can bo 
readily trained if not already used to the work. 

44. They require considerable expert supervision involving tho employ¬ 
ment of skilled labour. 

45. Not in a position to answer, 

48. Not in a position to answer. 

47. As the mill is not working yet, I am not in a position to give 
answer with regard to mill labour. 

IV. Power (induding fuel). 

S3. It is proposed to run the paper mill from electricity. 

64. The source of electric power is water. Cost of development of the 
Hydro-Electric Scheme as estimated at present, will bo about lis. .360 per 
K. V. T. per annum, and 1 consider it one of the cheapest developments. 

55. In addition I would require a steam boiler when the supply of water 
is short for three months, adding anotlier 10,000 rupees per year to the 
cost of power. 

66 to 59 are not necessary as I will not use coal. 

V. Markets. 

60. This can be ascertained from the Government Bureau of Statistics. 
We have not got figures at the present moment with us. 

61. As above. 

62. It is very likely, with the increase of education, trade and commerce 
the consumption of tho paper will increase considerably. 

63. In Delhi and Lahore. Delhi is about 125 miles and Lahore about 200 
miles from the site of tho mill. 

64. I think Punjab and United Provinces Markets are the places where 
I can compete more succes.sfully. The consumption of paper in Lahore alone 
is about 10,000 tons a year and I consider the same quantity at Delhi. 

66. I consider that when the paper mill industry is sufficiently developed 
and is able to meet the demand of Home Markets, the surplus can profitably 
bo e.\portcd to countries like Afghanistan, Persia, Malaya States, Meso¬ 
potamia, China and other Central Asian countries. Moat of the.se Central 
Asian countries consume Badami paper. I can make no estimate of the 
quantities which India might eventually be able to export hut they will be 
considerable. 

66. Not in a position to answer. 

67. Not in a position to answer at present. 
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Pulp. 

■68 to 72. Not in a position to answer at present. 


VI. Voreign Competition. 

73. Scandinavia, America and England. 

74. it is keener in white printing, Bonds and Ledger. 

75. All paper that comes from Scandinavia is, 1 believe, made from wood- 
;pnlp and mostly iiiibloached, that which comes from England is the finer 
■quality and is made of wood pulp and mixed with rags. The American quali¬ 
ties are the same. 

1013-M. 10.7-iS. 11)21.24. 


l.s. 

76. M. F., I'rin- 
ting, 2iei' 11)- at 0 
Bonds and Led¬ 
ger, I'er lb. .at 0 


A. I'. PiS. A. p. 

2 6 to 0 3 0 
4 0 to 0 6 0 


Rs. A. 1-. Its. i. V. 
0 10 0 to 0 12 0 
4 0 ti to 1 4 0 


Rs. A. P. R. A. P. 

0 3 6 to 0 .5 0 
0 5 0 In 0 6 0 


Second part of the question, not in a position to .answer. These prices 
include c.i.f. and not Custom duty and landing charges also. 

77. From the Customs Duty Office and from the invoices of the manufac¬ 
turers T consider that information is quite enough. 

78. 1 consider that the quotations in the foreign Trade .Journal are quite 
reliable and they represent the prevailing market prices. These quotations 
show*tho general market, and when hiisine.s8 with foreign Kxjjorter or his 
Agent is done, it is generally on the prices little helow what is quoted in 
the journal, that business is concluded. 

79. I believe tho prices now being charged by the Exporters arc such 
.that give thorn no dividend. My reasons for thinking so are as follows: — 

h'irnHy.- - The prices of everything that is used in the manufacture of 
paper have nearly doubled and so is the labour, therefore, 1 
believe they cannot afford to soil at the rate they are selling. T 
am strengthened in my .assumption by the reports of the Com¬ 
panies that come out in Tiuuie Journal. In order to keep their 
mills going on account of the slackness of the markets in Europe 
due to the political situation there they are now selling paper 
at sacrifice price.s. 

80. In Port towns, hut it has its effect in Inland towns too. 

81. (1) Unsettled political sitn:itiun in Europe. 

(2) General depression of trade and consequent decreased buying power 
■of tho people. 

(3) Anxiety to keep works going. 

(4) Tlie causes do not seem to be temporary, at ony rate if the causes 
ivere to be removed soon, its effect will last for another year. 

82. Have not got the figures. 

83. Have not got the figures. 

84. Not to my knowledge. 

■85. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) Am not in a position to say definitely, as I do not know the 

system in Europe, hut ns I am going there now, I will find out. 

(e) Yes. 

if] Yes. 
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(?) Yes. 

(h) Do not know. 

(i) Yes. 

I shall bo able to give detailed Information in my oral eridence on my 
return from Europe, on the above points. 

86. Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7 and 9 are pcrinanout. Other causes ore removable, 
some by the Tariff Board and some by the manufacturers themselves. 

87. (a) Yes. 

A mill that can produce 6,000 tons of paper should be able to pay dividend 
and anything less than Hint will add to the cost of manufacture. 

88. Yes, very elaborate and complicated machines. 

89 to 94. Not in a position to answer j-et. 

95. None in my knowledge. 

06 to 131. Bclate to matters that coinc within the province of paper mills 
that have been actually working for some time, so I am not in a position to 
answer. 

132. I consider that the conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the 
Fiscal Commission Report are fully satisfied in the case of paper industry. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yea. 

(c) Not for some years to come. 

133. Yes, both the conditions. 

134. Yes. 

136. 

136. On paper and pulp both. If you did not protect pulp industry, 
foreign capitalists will come with capital, set up paper mills on coast towns, 
get pulp from F,uropo feasibly on Subsidized Steamship Companies and 
undersell the Indian made paper which makes its own pulp. It would he 
like getting fine thread to make cloth and if we give protection to pulp 
only, it will he like sending ginned cotton to Manchester and then getting 
fine cloth from there. We want protection for both pulp and paper of all 
qualities. 

137. By increasing duty against that paper. 

138. About 15 per cent. 

139. At least 33^ per cent. 

140. Foreign cheap paper has not permitted the industry to thrive. It 
is creditable on the part of the paper mill owners to keep their flag flying 
even at a loss. 

141. None whatsoever. 

142. Both are important as I do not consider that paper industry without 
pulp is either advantageous or desirable in the natural interest. We must 
protect both. 
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Witness No. 7. 

The Carnatic Paper Mills Limited, Madras. 

Whitten. 

Statement I.—Ecplies to questionnaire, from the Carnatic Paper TAmiUet 

dated mil July WS/i. 


Ill reply to your letter No. 450, dated tlio 7tli ultimo, wo forward herewitt 
the answers to your questionnaire. But a.s we have not yet commenced manu- 
faoturo questions eallinp! for figures and information that could he eiven onir 
by actual nuauufacturers liavc been left unanswered. If you consider it necesi' 
sary wo have no objection to submit our representative for oral oxaminatioo. 


IIKPLIKS TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. IlJTBODPCTOBY. 

1. The C.Trnatie Paper Mills Ld,, which T represent, wa.s registered in Juut 
1920. It is a public Registered Company. 

2. The entire capital invested in our Company is hold by Indians. All the 
Directors are Indians. The Managing Directors arc Indians. There are 
three foreign experts working in the mill. 

3 . 

4. We have not yet commenced manufacture. 

5. The capacity of our mills as at present equipped is for the manufacture 
of— 

(a) Ten tons of pulp from Bamboo, and five tons of pulp from straw 
per day; and 

(1>) Five tons of paper of different kinds. 

6. Manufacture has not yet ’been commenced. 

7. Our mill is situated in Rajahmundry on the bank of the river Godaveri. 
It is very advantageously situated in respect of—(o) the vicinity to the areas 
from which our raw materials, viz., bamboos and paddy straw are drawn. 
Mr. F. Marsden sa5's (vide page 40 of hi.s Bulletin on Paper :ind Paper pulp 
production in the Madras Presidency):—“Another area which has recently 
come under discussion lies in the ITpper Godaveri Division in the Marrigudem,. 
Palusiimainudi and Lakkavarein Ranges drained by the Godaveri river and 
its tributaries the Saberi, Sllcru and Ginderu. The quantity of Bambusa 
Arundinacca the species common on the West Co.ist appears to be very 
small, and Deudrecahamus iStrictus .seems to he the common vaiiety. The 
available supply in the area is stated to bo about 15.000 tons which should 
ensure a supply to a medium sized factory, the most .suitable location for 
which would appear to be in the neighbourhood of Rajahmundr}’. 

Tho Districts of Kristiia and Godaveri are paddy producing districts and 
the irrigation canals being also navigable, paddy straw can bo transported 
to our mill. 

(b) For the prc.scnt wc have to depend for co.al from Bengal; but there 
are prospects of the Talchcr Coalfields which are 400 miles from our Mills 
hoginning mining before long. Wood fuel can be brought down by tho river 
Godaveri at moderate rates from the extensive forests on both sides of 
the river Godaveri. 
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(c) Our chief market will be Madras which is 360 miles bv railway. We 
can also export by steamer vid the port of (^ocannda. There is a navi({.ablc 
canal connecting Kajahmundry with Cocanada. 

(d) Sufficient labour is available at all seasons of the year. 

Wc consider that a perennial supply of water and raw material and the 
proximity to an engineering workshop to get repairs to machiner 5 ' promptly 
Attended and the proximity to a railway station for export of manufactured 
goods are the most important factors i'n selecting a site of a Papcu' Mill in 
India. Tt is these cujisidcration.s that have led us to select Rajahmundry as 
■the site of our mill. 

9. The principal classifieatinns of paper are Wrappings, Nowsiirint, white 
and Coloiired Printings, Writings and l^edgcr Paiiers, and-Speciality Papers. 

The kinds of paper wo have to manufaeture would be elussiiiej us Wrap¬ 
pings, Newsprint, Glazed and W'riting Pa|iers, Medium and Good. 

As far as we aru concorned, in view of the raw materials obtainable, we 
■consider tho manufacture of wliite printings and superior lines of paper as 
most suitable. 

10. Prom our knowledge of the Indian market wo consider it will bo 
necessary for us to manufacture a larger variety of papers than what tho 
western manufacturers would do. The reason is that tho Indian merchants 
require a larger variety of all linos and those must be prepared to be sup¬ 
plied to the proportion of each 

Tho Indian manufacturer is really at a rlisadvantage in this lespect. 
Hecauso we believe English mills generally concentra to on the manufacture 
of only one or two linos. Furthermore, tlvi demand in India is for a very 
large proportion of light white papers which are not made in English Milis. 

11. W’e propose to use Soda process for the manufacture of pulp. 

IT. R.sw- M.\twuai.s. 

12. We propose to use bamboos and paddy straw. 

13. Wo estimate our annual i equircmoiits at about 7,000 tons of bamboos 
And 3,000 tons of paddy straw. 

14. Although wo have at present no actual working experience we are 
basing the figures on estimated requirements of 21 tons of bamboos or two 
tons of paddy straw per one ton of unbleached pulp. 

In this connection we believe we are correct in stating that this view is 
supported by Mr. W'. llaitt, the Govcrnuieiit (lelluloso Expert. 

Two tons of paddy straw' are required for, one ton of pulp as per experi¬ 
ments conducted on our behalf by an expert in Switzerland. 

15. Our istimate is that one ton of unbleached pulp lyll be required for 
producing one ton of paper. 

16. So far as bamboos are concerned we refer again Lo Mr. F. Marsden’s 
Bulletin (vide quotation in answering Question No. 7) that the Upper Coda- 
vori Division can supply about 15,000 tons of banilain a year, our requiroments 
being 7,000 tons. 

Government experts have expressed the opinion, we believe, that the 
bamboo forests of India are sufficient to .supply tho whole world’s demand of 
pulp. 

We invite attention to the answer given to question No. 7 about Padd^ 
straw. Thu supply is very extensive. 

17. We shall draw our s'lpply of bamboos from tho forests in the Mcrri- 
gudem, PaUisumamudi and Lakkavarem Ranges in the Upper Godaveri Divi- 
■sion and also from the Zamindari forests of Bhadrnehcllam and Polavaram. 
The forests are situated from 30 to 100 miles, bamboos being floated do-vn the 
river. 

18. Bamboos. —Tho columns are cut by coolies and dragged to the ne.arest 
.cart track or foot path according to the nature of the country and are drawn 
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"by buflalocs or carted in bullock carts to the bank of tha river and floated 
down in rafts. The tr-snsportation on land varies from 5 to 15 miles and by 
the river from HO to 100 miles. 

Paddy Sitraw .—It will bo purchased from cultivators and carted either 
direct to the mill or carted to the nearest navigable canal and carried in 
boats to tho mill site. The required quantity of straw can he obtained from 
within a radius of oO miles. 

19. The royalty payable to Government for bamboos of any kind is 
Rs. 7-4-0 cartload = i a ton and private persons levy varying rates--from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per cartload according to the distance of their forests to tho 
river. 

Straw can bo purchased at Hs. 15 per ton from cultivators. Tho price, 
however, fluctuate.s with the character of the sea.son. In years of drought 
and even in years of short fall of rain prices go up by about 50 per cent, com¬ 
pared with prices in normal years. 

20 . 

21. We have applied to the Government for a concession of reduced 
seigniorage (Royalty) rate for bamboo and our application i.s still under 
consideration. 

22. We do not anticipate any difficulty or deterioration in regard to 
supplies. 

25. Once .again we invite attention to ilr. Marsden’s Report that there 
is an assured supply of 15,000 tons of bamboo in tho Godaveri district. 

26. We do not propose to use Sahai grass. 

27. 

28. 

29. Undoubtedly. 

30. So far as bamboo is concerned we believe that tho supply is absolutely 
assured. We also believe that the yield from bamboo is larger than that 
from sahai grass. 

We have in the Godaveri Forests only two species of bamboo, viz., Oendro- 
cjilainus Strictus and Hamhusa Arundinacca both of which have been dcclareil 
by e.\perts to bo .suitable for pulp. 

31. Faddy straw ha.s been experimented and found suitable for the produc¬ 
tion of pulp. There are some localitie.s in tho Madras Presidency where 
paddy straw is available for manufacture of paper pulp, and it compares 
favourably with sahai grass in respect to all points mentioned in query No. 30 
except perhaps in regard to quality. But the puljr from paddy straw is suit¬ 
able for newsprints and for inferior kinds of paper for which we estimate 
there i.s a demand of 10,000 tons a year in India. 

32. We would require only a very limited quantity of rags for preparation 
of superior kinds of papers and our requirements can bo secured from Madras. 

34."It would not be necessary for us to import: — 

(a) Primary raw m.aterials. 

(h) Foreign pulp. 


For Bamioo Pulp. 

30. Our estimated total requirements per year are 7,000 tons of l)?,n-.boo, 
3G0 tons of soda ash, 1,000 tons of lime, 4S0 tons of bleaching powder and 
6,000 tons of coal, or 15,000 tons of wood fuel. 

Far Straw Paper. 

Our estimated total requirements are 3,000 tons of straw, 450 tons of 
limo, 370 tuns of bleaching powder and 4,500 tons of co<al or 11,250 tons of 
wood fuel. 

38. (a) Soda ash, bleaching powder, dyes and China clay. 



China clay will also have to be imported ns the experience of the manu¬ 
facturers is against the use of Indian China clay. If the methods of prepar¬ 
ing Indian China clay are improved and if they produce a quality equal to- 
the imported article then only the Indian China clay can supersede the 
imported article. 

(6) Alum and rosin. 

(r) We have caiisticising tanks and wo will prepare our own caustic .soda 
from imported soda ash. We have also soda recovering plant. 

We are unable to furnish information on these points owing to shortness of 
time. 

39. (a) When our authorised capital is fully subscribed we propose to 
manufacture soda and bleaching by the iirocess of electrolysis. 

Wires and felts may be expected to be manufactured with the industrial 
development in India and with .an as.sured demand. 

(b) Dyes .—There does not appear to be any prospects of manufacturing 
dyes in India. 


TIT. LABonn. 

40. 

41. We do not expect any difficulty in obtaining labour. 

42. We c.m obtain indigenous labour in sufficient quantities. 

43. No special training is required. 

44. Yes. 

47. Imported workmen obtain approximately double the average rate of 
wages which they w’ould receive in their own countries. We suppose the men 
sent to this country arc probably specialists in their work which should be 
remembered. 

60. Wo consider we can manage with Indian labour under the supper- 
vision of Foreign experts. We can obtain tho required labour from the- 
vicinity of our factory. 

51. Indian labour undoubtedly improves with training. 

62. The factory Laws in our Presidency regulate the housing of labour and 
wo would abide by the rules in force. 

IV. PoWKll. 

53. We are providing both kinds of power in our mill viz., steam and 
electricity. 

64. Tho electric power will bo obtained from generators driven partly by 
steam engines and partly by steam turbines. 

55. Wo expect to use partly wood fuel and partly coal. We have ascer¬ 
tained that our requirements of wood fuel can be obtained fi’om tho forests 
on tho banks of the Godaveri and we would resort to the use of cOal only if 
the supply of wood-fuel is not constant and regular. 

56. We rely on Mr. Haitt’s ostiraato of two tons of Bengal coal or five 
tons of wood-fuel per ton of pulp and have based our estimates accordingly. 
0/w ton of coal or two and a half tons of wood-fuel is the estimated quantity 
for producing one ton of paper. 

57. We have not yot purchased coal. We have purchased wood-fuel how¬ 
ever at Its. 8-8-0 per ton delivered at mill site. 

68. No. 

69. We have applied to the Government of Madras for concessions for 
wood-fuel. 

V. Makkv.t. 

60. From our estimated figures we assume the present Indian production 

33,000 tons per year. 
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61. (a) From imported figures for 1922-23 it will bo seen that .OTjSSg tons 
■were imported. Taking the estimated Indian production as per our previous 
reply No. 60 at M.OOO tons wo should say that the estimated total demand 


for paper of all kinds is approximately 93,000 tons. 

'■ Tons. 

(6) Total demand of paper. 93,000 

Newsprints, etc. 20,000 

73,000 

Indian Production. 33,000 

For expansion..10,000 


62. We l)elieve that the demand will substantially increase in the near 
“future. The dcvelojiments of the country, the spread of free and compulsory 
element.ary education to which many of the provinces in India are committed, 
the increase in the number of Vernacular newspapers which have an ever 
increasing circulation, the demand for publications in vernaculars of foreign 
books in literature and science, will assuredly increase the demand of paper. 

63. Our chief market will be Madras about 360 miles from our mill. 

64. No. 

65. Probably to Australia, New-.Zealand and South Africa. 

All printing and writing papers. 

It is impos..,ihlc to give an estimate. 

08. Yes. Provided a protective duty is imposed. 

70. In our opinion it is imported from foreign manufacturers at dump 
prices thus rendering it impossible for the development of Indian re.sources 
on account of manufacturers here being reluctant to laj' out the necessary 
capital for the erection of expensive pulp plant. 

We consider that the whole importation of pulp could bo replaced by 
Incli.an pulp entirely, 

71. We estimate the present domestic market in India is the same ns the 
imported figure trs., 1,80,24.1 ewts. The possible market is practically un¬ 
limited as the country develops. The principal market is for sulphide wood 
pulp, hut bamboo pulp from Soda process will we expect bo ctiually if not 
more acceptable to the paper manufacturers, 

72. Fx])ort of pulp from India to foreign countries is most probable in s 
distant future pr.ividod industry receives protection, 

Australia and New Zealand have no paper industry of tbclr own. We 
do not consider any estimate can be given as to the quantity or quality when 
India maintained might be able to export. 

VI. Fohbicn CoMrF.TiTio.x. 

73. As to paper United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Germany 
and Finland. 

Th-s chief pulp competitors are Norway, Sweden and Finland, 

74. Competition is keener in White, Printing and Writing papers. 

75. From wood-pulp and F.sparto grass. 

78. We believe Trade Journal quotations are really foreign market prices 
and not the actual prices at which dumping business i.s done for this country. 
Foreign mills manufacture for export at a lo.sa and keep surplus stock off 
their home markets which maintains full prices in consequence but India 
suffers as .i result. 

79. We are credibly informed that the statement given in reply to No, 78 
is the opinion of large importers residing in this country. 

80. Bombay, Madr.as, Lahore and Calcutta. 

81. Wo have already replied this in No. 79. We do not see any reason to 
suppose that these causes are unlikely to continue for some time. 

84. No. 
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85. (u) The cost of plnnt and inachiriery-is increased to the Indian manu¬ 
facturer on account of freight, insurance, duty and landing charges which 
have to bo added to the foreign price. 

(li) The Expert labour is more expensive in India. 

(c) It is necessary to maintain larger number of laboui- for any specific 
work and theroforo actual cost is not cheaper, and is practically the same as 
compared with the Western countries. 

(d) No. 

(e) All auxiliary materials and consumable stores not obtainable in this 
country have to bo paid freight, insurance, duty and landing charges. 

(a) Yes, more spare parts h.avo to be maintained on account of their being 
unobtainable in India. 

(h) The present high duty on auxiliary raw materials, at present not 
manufactured in this country is disadvantageous to the Indian manufacturer. 

(i) The Indian capitalists require a larger return than the Kiiropean 
investors. 

80. (a) Pericanent. 

(b) Temporary, provided Indian labour can be reduced sufficiently as it 
becomes increasingly efficient. 

(c) Efficiency will improve with training and increased efficiency may moan 
a reduction in cost and this may therefore be regarded as temporary. 

(kJ In some cases this may bo temporary. For insLunce in the case of 
Bloach that will undoubtedly be manufactured when the iudusti'y develops. 

(g) AVo imagine if the industry develops sufficiently in this countiy it could 
turn out spare parts. In such cases thi.s disadvantage will be tem|)orary. 

(A) CuHtom.s duty is entirely left with the Government, 

(i) AA'ith the spread of education and development and protection of indus¬ 
tries this disadvantage might disappear in course of time. 

A'll. KQt'll'iU'.NT. 

87. Our niill when fully equipped including preparation of soda and 
bloach by the process of elcctroly.sis is in oiir opinion sufliciently large as nn 
economic unit of production to ensure economy. The smallest unit of produc¬ 
tion in our opinion which (^an be operated economically under the present day 
coiulitioiiH is fifteen tons of finished paper per day. 

88. (a) The pulp plant is very expensive both in cost and in niaintcnance. 
The machinery is also elaborate. 

(b) Paper machinery is elaborate and also expensive. 

89. AVo estimate ihat nearly two thirds of our authorised capital of 
Jia. 30,00,000 will be invested in plant .and machinery .alone. 

90. For manufacturing paper from paddy straw machinery .supplied by 
Messrs. Theodore Bell & Co., Kriens, Switzerland. 

1. Straw cutter with elevator and duster. 

2. Spherical rotary digester. 

3. Kollar Gange. 

4. Bleaching engine with two wash drums, large size. 

6. Special stuff centrifugal pumps. 

6. Two beating engines each 400 lbs. capacity with wash drums com¬ 

plete. 

7. One p.ipcr machine complete of the late.st type. 

8. Ono steam engine 46 B. H. P. for the drive of constant part of paper 

machine and one fine regulating steam engine of 95 B. H. P. 

for the drive of variable part of paper machine. 

9. One automatic cross cutter of the latest typo. 
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10. One automatic bailing pres.s with hydraulic pump complete. 

11. One machine calonilcr from Measrs. J. M. V’oith, Germany. 

For manufacturing pulp from bamboo, machinery .supplied by Messrs. 
Stebbine Engineering and Manufacturing Co., New York, America. 

One Bamboo Crusher. 

Ono Chipping Machine. 

One Elevator complete with Screens. 

One Digester. 

One Blow Tank. 

Ono AVash Machine. 

Three Flat Screens. 

One AVood’s Thickener Machine. 

Two Bleaching Tanka complete. 

One AVashcr. 

One AVet Machine Complete. 

Soda Becovery Plant. 

Four C.'au.sticiv.ing Tanks with .4gitators complete. 

One Bleach mixing tank. 

Soda lir.cuvertj Boon. 

Two Evaporators. 

One Incinerator. 

One Ash Conveyor with necessary pumps. 

T«n Leach (!cH.s. 

One Lift. 

Complete .set of weighing Afachines and Scales and hand trucks with 
rails. 

Four L.irge storage tanks, c.ap.'icity 80 tons each, with necessary pumps 
and coJinec'ti()ii,s. 

I'oirer Plant. 

Olio Eric City Boiler 2.^0 H. P. 

Noi'dberg's E.naiiie 200 H, P. 

Three British Nicluu.sse AA’ater Tube Boilers. 

Huston Tnndeiu noii-coiiclensing Engine. 

430 T. H. P. with shafting complete. 

One Parson’s Turbino 800 K. 'W. 

Ono AUernatoi IdO K. AA'. with Switch pannels and with necessary 
jiumps. 

One Marmalls Portahle Engine 23 I. H. P. 

Pum[)s and Pipes for Pumping AVater to the Mill. 

91. A'es; provided a protective import duty is levied. 

92 Wo are informed that improvements have been effected in pulp and. 
paper-making piocess and machinery .since tho war and wo have secured the- 
lutest types of machinery and have experts with knowledge up to date. 

94. (n) No. 

(6) Provided the paper indu.stry is protected suflioient to warrant further 
eanital expenditure which could ho required for oxten.sion, we would Bdd_ a 
piper machinery to manufacture ton tons of papor per day and also equip- 
m6nt for preparing soda and bleach to our osisting pulp machinery a list of 
which is given in answer to No. 90. 
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96. All ferrn concrete tanks, 4 bleach storage tanks and 4 \rashing tanks 
«re manufactured locally. 


VIII. Capit-vi. Account. 

96. As on 30th June 1923. 

(b) TiCnds at [:o.st. 

(r) Buildings at cost . . . . 

(d) Plant and machinery at cost: — 


Its. AS. 

18,135 11 
4,42,866 14 


Machinery . 

. 7,59,450 

7 9 



Power plant 

23,469 

6 0 



Advances paid for 

66,845 

4 7 



machinery. 







Us. 

AS. 

p 

Miscellaneous Assets; — 





Water Works 


2,450 

10 

7 

Hoads 


323 

7 

5 

Motors 


3,877 

8 

0 

Books 


603 

3 

9 

Furniture 


5,719 

9 

0 

Loose Tools 


9,685 

12 

5 

Live Stock 


418 

4 

0 

Bamboo Stock 


790 

1 

6 

Debtors . 


7,245 

0 

0 

Crockery, etc. 


801 

14 

9 


8,49,766 


- 31,815 7 6 

Total 13,42,653 3 3 

97. The figures given above represent the actual cost of the various assets. 
JAs we have not jot commenced manufacture nothing has been written off 
-Under depreciation. 

99. Time n\nilablo does not ijcrmit the an.swering of this question. 

101. (a) 

Us. 

Authorized Capita] . . 30,00,000 ') 

Subscribed Capital . . . 14,74,180 - *11?^ 

Paid up Capital .... ]3,95,215 ^ 

(6) All our shares arc ordinary. 

104. (a) The .Tmouiit of paid up capita]— 


in 1920-21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 
108. Nil. 


lls. 

1,09,735 

5,42.885 

11,59,985 

13,95,215 


As on 31st May 
1924. 


IX. Cost of Pboduction. 

109. Wo have not yet commenced manufacture, 

114. At 7J per cent, on machinery and at 2i per cent, on buildings. We 
consider these rates are suitable. 
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118 We cstimalo that we shall immediately require a sum of Hs. 2 lakhs 
to start maniifacture of pulp from bamboo and a sum of He. 6 lakhs uUi- 
inateiy to stock raw materials, fuel, auxiliary materials and book debts. 

ion that wo shall have to borrow capital for working expenses. 

1/0. The amount to be borrowed is estimated at Rs. 5 lakhs at an averagu 
rate of interest of 9 per cent, per annum. 

124. No. 


X. MANDfACTunER’s PnoriTS. 

128. 10 per cent, on Ordinary Shares. 

129. If protection is given for a period of at least ten years preference 
shares at S per cent, and debentures at OJ per cent. 

130. 15 per cent. 


XI. CliAIH FOR PrOIECTIOK. 

132. Yes. 

A. There is a plentiful supply of raw materials suitable for pulp manu¬ 
facture and consequently for paper; plentiful supply of labour .md large 
demand for paper, cheap power in the shape of wood fuel. 

B. It is cort.aiii that the industry will not develop without protection. 

C. Yes; because with protection, development will bo possible, thereby in¬ 
creasing production and reducing costs. 

133. (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

134. Both pulp and paper industries are important on national grounds 
and deserve protection apart from economic considerations. 

Literacy is very low in India and the spread of education which is rccog 
nlsed to be of national importance will create a great demand for books au! 
the paper industry is therefore one of national importance. 

Pulp industry deserves protection from economic considerations, i.e,, deve¬ 
lopment and full utilisation of raw materials available extensively in India. 

135. Yes; the supply of raw materials over all others is the most import¬ 
ant feature rendering the industries suitable for economic conditions. 
Furthermore the demand for paper gives a good local market. 

136. Paper and pulp of all kinds. 

137. The tariff valuation should be altered from time to time. 

133. Roference is invited to Tariff Schedules. 

139. We consider that an import duty of 25 per cent, both on paper and 
pulp is necessary. 

140. The paper indu.stry ns far as bamboo is concerned is still in its infancy 
and so far as paddy straw is concerned it has not yet been attempted any¬ 
where in India and for these reasons protection is necessary. 

141. No. From the national point of view the claim lor protecition of 
pulp is far more important. If pulp is m.-inufocturcd, paper will also bo 
manufactured in this country and in times of emergency. 

Government Experts are confident that the World’s requirements of pulp 
can he supplied by India. At present however the industry being in the stage 
of infancy, if protection is given, wc are ol opinion that the industry win 
develop itself. 
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Witness No. 8. 

: The Deccan Paper Mills Company, Limited- 

Written. 

Hialemcnt l. -lUpIiiii, to qucutiiinnaire rerriuifd Jrnm Mr. F. 1). Pudumjii': 
on behalf of the Der.r.an Paper Mills Company, Limilcd, dated the Hist 
July I'JJJ,. 

The Uecc.an Paper Mills Company, Limited, was established in the year 
1880. I have been asked by the Poard of Directors of the Company to repre¬ 
sent it before the Tariff Board. I was managing the mills for many years 
and I am still connected with it. I, therefore, have tho honour to make 
the following representation on their behalf. 


REPLIRS TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. iNTRODnCTORY. 

1. Our firm was established in the year 1885 as a public regi.stered Com- 
pnn 5 ’ with a capital of 5 lakhs. The whole of the capital invested is owned 
by Indians, the Directors arc Indians, and the entire management is in the 
hands of Indians. 

3. Our mill is meant to monufaetui'e paper only, and commenced to manu¬ 
facture by the end of the year 1887. 

6, The full capacity of tho mill as -at present equipped is about 1,701) tons 
per year. 

6. The actual output of the mill for each year since 1905 is as follow.s; — 


1905-06 . 








Tons. 

691 

1906-07 . 








918 

1907-08 . 








. 1,157 

1908-09 . 








. 1,12-1 

1909-10 . 








. 1,316 

1910-11 . 








. 1,170 

1911-12 . 








910 

1912-13 . 








. 1,010 

1913-14 . 








. 1,120 

1914-15 . 








825 

191,5-16 . 








736 

1916-17 . 








536 

1917-18 . 








501 

1918-19 . 



, 





480 


7. Our mill is .situated at Mundhwa adjoining tho Hadapsar Railway 
Station about 5 miles from Poona, and about 124 miles by rail from Bombay 
which is our important market, and from where our xirinciplo raw materials 
are drawn. 

Considerations which governed the selection of the site were, vicinity to 
tho centres whicdi supplied the principle raw materials, vicinity to an im¬ 
portant market, abundant supply of clean water, outlet for the waste water 
to the adjoining cultivators who paid for it, abundant and cheap labour 
supply, and vicinity to the G. 1. P. K.ailway. Coal, however, has had to be' 
drawn from tlie Central Provinces, Hyderabad, Deccan, or fiengnl. 
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B. We inanufac;ture various kinds of paper such as ledger and azure laid 
superior and ordinary white writings, and printings, coloured papers, 
badami printings, white and brown cartridge, and wrappings. The jjercent- 
ago of the total output which each kind represents is given roughlv as 
follows: — - e , 

Up to 1913-14, Azure laid, writing wove, and cream laid 51 per cent.; 

white printing 31 per cent.; coloured printing 4 per 
cent.; white cartridge and badami 3 per cent.; brown 
11 per cent. 

Since 1914.—Azure laid and cream laid 15 per cont.: white printing 34 
per cent. ; badami printing 39 per cent. ; coloured 
printing 2 per cent.; brown 10 per cent. 

9. The principle trade classifications of paper may bo given as:—Hand¬ 
made and ledger papers, writing and bond paper, printing paper, badami 
paper, wrapping and packing paper, news printing paper, blotting paper, 
tissue paper, etc. Tn view of the raw materials obtainable in India and the 
Indian demand, we should say that the classes of paper for which the condi¬ 
tions are most favourable are ledger, superior and ordinary writing and 
printing papers, and wrapping papers. 

10. W'e manufacturo a larger variety of paper than a single manufacturer 
in Western countries commonly does bccaiiso the prevailing conditions do not 
lend themselves to the economic manufacture, of a standard grade of news 
printing.^, and the market for the better grades demands a largo amount of 
specialization. In having to make different grades and specialities wc are 
at a disadvantage inasmuch as the cun.stant change-over from one quality to- 
another entails a certain loss of materials, restricts production, involves a 
large percentage of “ Broke and Retree," and the product cannot be expected 
to come up quite to the .standard of those who have specialized in their own 
particular line. Further, it necessitates the handling of large stocks of 
various kinds of raw materials and large stocks of various kinds of finished 
papers. 


II. Raw ifATEKIAT.S. 

12. Our primary raw materials are rags, gunny, wmste paper and imported 
chemical pulp. For the output of about 1,UX} tons the annual requirements 
of the primary row materials are os follows depending upon the quality and 
kinds of paper made during the year: — 

Rags 600 to 1,000 tons. 

Imported pulp 400 to 700 tons. 

Gunny, hemps. 

Old ropes, and Manilla, etc., 70 to 100 tons. 

Waste paper 90 to 100 ton.s. 

For an output equivalent to the full capacity of the mill the requirements 
would have been ; — 

Rags 900 to 1,6(K) tons. 

Pulp 600 to 1,100 t<jns. 

Gunny, etc., 100 to 150 tons. 

Waste paper 130 to 150 tons. 

14. The rags are of a quality which after porting, dusting and cutting, 
yields on the average 60 per cent, of bleached paper. The waste in sorting, 
dusting and cutting amounts to 12 per cent, to 18 per cent, depending upon 
the quality. On the average, therefore, 1 ton of rags produces J a ton of 
white paper. 

The yield on gunny is about GO per cent, of brow?i paper. 

2n2 
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16. If the area of collection is slightly extended, more than 2,000 tons of 
rags can be collected in this province. 

17. The greater part of the rags used by us is collected in Bombay and 
supplied to us by our Contractor. It is carried from Bombay to our mill by 
rails, a distance of about 124 miles. 

20. In 191.%14 the cost of rags was Us. 40 to Rs. 90 per ton f.o.r. Bombay, 
and freight from Bombay to our mill amounted to Rs. 5 to Rs. 0 per ton (at 
wagon rates). 

During the war there was no material difference in the price, but the 
quantity purchased was larger, and the rage were of "much poorer quality. 
The railw'ay freight, however, since the war has been increased and amounts 
to Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 per ton (at wagon rates). 

The cost of white shavings in 1913 was Rs. 60 per ton f.o.r. Bombay. 

22. The quality of rags has deteriorated since the war, but it is to he 
expected that when normal conditions are restored there will bo an iroprove“ 
ment both in the quality and quantity available in Bombay, side by side 
with the improvement in the <.-ondition of the working and the poorer classes 

34. We import cheinicial pulp to supplement the domestic supplies and to 
impart certain qqalities to the finished paper which cannot be obtained by 
the use of the domestic supplies alone. 

The cost of imported cheiriitiil piilji is as follows; — 


During 1913-14— 



Bleached sulphite pulp 

. £13-16 c.i.f. 

Bombay. 

Bleached soda . . . . 

. £13- 2 „ 

n 

Unbleached sulphite . 

. £10-10 „ 

}} 

The country of importation Norway 

and Sweden. 


Loading, clearing charges 

. Rk 5 per ton. 



Railway freight to the mill . . Rs. 2-13 (at wagon rate). 

Custom duty. Nil. 

III. Auxiliary Raw Matkrials. 

36. The chief auxiliary raw in.-iterials are, caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
sulphate of .alumina, ro.sin, china cla.v, French chalk, ochros, and such 
consumable stores as wires, felts, jackets, knives, beater bars, belting, lubri¬ 
cants, etc. 

37. The total rcquireiupiits per year, and per ton of finished paper arc as 
follows; — 


Total requirements per year, average tons, ■ 
.about j 


Per cent, consumption. 


Can.stic soda 
Bleaching powder 
Alumina .Sulpli.ate 
Rosin . 

China clay . 
French chalk 
Ochre . 


IS j 3 to .’>% of rags used. 

23 ' 4 „ 5% 

I 

29 I 24 „ 3% of paper. 

26 ! 2 3^ 


47 

45 

15 


)rS to 10% of finished paper. 

P 
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_ As to the coiiBumable stores, viz., wires, wet and dry felts, and conch 
jackets, the pre-war cost amounts to about Rs, 4 to Rs. G per ton of paper. 

38. Of the chief auxiliary raw iiiateriala the following have been imported 
from abroad : — 

Caustic, Rleach, Alumina Sulphate, and Chins clay. 

And the following produced and purchased in India: — 

Rosin, French ch.'ilk and Ochres. 


The p’'e-war prices arc as follows: — 


1 

(.'oiuitry of origin. 

t T>‘tT prlcea 

rii'ailik' 
j ehar(;i^«. 

Ih'l! 

1 I'I'lI :Ii 1 lu 

j T1 ill. 

rii^tora 

duty. 

CaiKtk . 


£l3-tj 

Ha. u per i 
tun. 

Hs. lu per 

5% 

Bleach .... 

r>o. . 

£S-10 

X>o. 

Uo. 

i 

Al. fitUphate 

1)0. - 

1 

£.1-6 

no. 

„ 7-3 per 
tun. 


Kosln (Ameilcan through 

1 

Kurland) . . i 

£16 0 I 

Do. ‘ 

Do. 


China rlay 

Knglhh 



Do. 

M 

French elulk 

Uo. . 

£1-10 1 

Uo. 

Do. 

1 

'■ 


The present prices are; — 



Origin. 

Price F. 0. R. Bombay. 

Rail freight to the, mills. 

Cauatio . 

English 

Rs. 480 per ton 

Rs. 9-3-0 per ton. 

£lftach . 

Do. , 

.. 320 „ „ . 

» Do. 

Al. Sulphate . 

Oo. . 

tt 200 1, *1 * 

„ 8-0-0 „ „ 

China clay 

Do. . 

n 123 1$ • * 

Do. 

Rosin . 

Indian . 

i» 265 n • 

Do. 

French ehallc . 

Do. . 

. 

Do. 

Ochres . 

Do. . 

»» ^*0 fF ■ 

Do. 


39. Caustic soda and bleach, if the consumption is fairly large, can now 
be very economically nianuVaetured by the paper mills themselves by electro- 
provided an uji-to-date power plant, as a suction gas or a Diesel motor, 
is installed. 


Sulphate of Alumina can be made in India, thus utilising largo quantities 
of Bauxite or Cryolite available in India, and as a matter of fact samples 
have been already sent to us by a ciicmical firm in Bombay. 

China clay is available in India, but Uic material so far offered to us i.s 
lacking in the plastic qualities and fineness which are found in the English 
China cla 3 'S. It is to be expected however that, if the demand increases, the 
qualit.v can he considerahly imjiroved to fir.st meet the requirements of the 
paper-m,akers, hy the introduction, for example, of the English methods of 
washing and levigation and then gradually re.ach the .standard required by 
the cotton mills. 


Rosin is produced by the Government factories in Punjab and has been 
found to be quite satisfactory for paper-making. 
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French chalk is produced in India in several grades. The first grade is 
especially fine and n-hite, is ehe.aper than the foreign product, is even cheaper 
than the imported China clays, and is quite suitable for paiicr-making. 

Ochres, both red and yellow, arc available in India and are used in large 
quantities by the Indian mills and are cheaper than the corresponding foreign 
product. 

Machine wires, steel knives and bars, woollen and cotton felts are at pre¬ 
sent not manufactured in India. We may say, however, that a woollen 
“■ wet ’'-felt was made by one of the Cawnpore mills for us during the war. 
The texture and quality .seemed to be. quite satUfactor.y, but the felt was 
not woven .seamless or endless, and therefore it could not be worked through 
the press rolls without creasing at the joint. Cotton dry-felts were used 
tluring the wmr, made by the Bombay carpet or duree weavers, who were able 
to weave the ends together by an ingenious method which iirovcd quite satis¬ 
factory in practical u.se. 


Mill Labour. 

■11. The process of paper manufacture requires much expert supervision 
and skilled labour, but no imported or Kuropean labourer or supervisor has 
for long siiK'e been employed in our mills. In ronrsc of time, with careful 
training, Indian labour has acquired sufficient skill to rcplai'e efficiently all 
imported workmen in our mill. 

4h. The total number of workmen employed were in 1913-14, 27S. 

49. The total w’ages hill for the year 191.3-14 was H.s. 34,470. 

The average wuiges for man in different classes have been as follows: — 

Paper machine operators lls. 0-12-0 to Us. 0-7-0 per day. 

Beater machine operators Us. 0-9-6 to Us. 0-7-0 per day. 

Uag boiler operators Ks, 0-7-6 to Rs. 0-0-6 per day. 

Uag ebnppof operators Rs. 0-7-fi to Rs. U-0-0 pur day. 

Ordinary f.aetory hands Rs. 0-5-0 per day. 

Tst 1918-19 the average wages for man in different classes has been; — 

Paper machine operators Rs. 1-0-0 to Rs. 0-13-0 per day. 

Beater machine operators Rs, 0-13-0 to Rs, 0-11-0 per day. 

Uag boiler operators Us, 0-12-0 to Rs. 0-10-0 per day. 

Hag chopper operators Us. 0-12-0 to Rs, 0-10-0 per day. 

Ordinar.v factory hands Rs. 0-8-0 per day. 

The increase in the ratc.s of wages ha.s been gradual. 

50. The whole of the labour required by' us is drawn from the vicinity of 
the mill, and is sufficient. Cliawls are provided for the workmen in our mill 
compound. 

51. The Indian labourer is iouiicl to improve coirsidcrably with tr.aining. 
He soon gets used to any new work he i.s put to, aud if he is given the 
oi)i)ortunity, iu course of time, he acquires sufficient skill to effiiuently 
manage any particular machine, or jjrocess of inaiiuiauLure, on which he is 
employed. But principally for want of pri7nary education lie is not expected 
to w'o'rk with that intelligent understanding which is the characteri.stic of 
the WeslcTu workman, and for wnnt of stamina his efficiency is lower, say 
in the proportion 2; 1 at least. 


roirer. 

S;!. The power is derived from steam, the fuel being coal. 

50. The total consumption of coal amount to 3 4 tons per ton of papef 
produced in 1913-14. 

Coal i.s obtained from the Central Provinces and Bengal. 
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57. In 1913-14 Bengal coal was used and cost lls. .'5-8-0 to Rs. 0-0-0 per 
ton at the Pits plus Rs. 11-1-0 railway freight to the Hadapsar station 
adjoining our mills, and the cartage to tho mills ahoiit R.s. 0-4-0 per ton. 

Since the war, Central Provinces coal costs Rs. 13-0-0 per ton pitsmouth 
and railway freight Rs. 9-7-0 per ton to our mills. Bengal coal cost Rs. 11-8-0 
per ton pitsmouth and 11,3. 16-13-0 rail freight to our mills. 


Marke.t for Va'per, 

GO. The local Indian production of paper amounted to about 25,()fJ0 tons 
in normal times. During 1921 it had risen to about 32,000 tons. 

The total Indian demand may be put down at 75,000 to 80,000 tons. It 
is possible tliat about 90 per cent, of the total demand can he m. 3 de in India. 

62. The consumption of paper in India is bound to expand rapidly in 
response to tho growtii of education. The fact stands that the average con¬ 
sumption of paper per head of the population in India is not one-sixteenth 
that obtained in any country in Europe and it stronglj’ indicates how far 
an increase in tho consumption is possible. 

63. Our principle marhet for poper is Bombay which is about 124 miles 
by rail, from our mills. 

64. The Southern markets offer an advantage to us over the foreign im¬ 
porters inasmuch as the saving in freight from Bombay to Poona amounting 
at present to Rs. 9-3-0 per Ion is in our favour. But their demand is limited 
to small quantities, and is for various kinds of paper. 

66. Almost tho bulk of the paper made in our mills since we commenced 
work up to 31st March 1924 was purchased by the Bombay Government. 

The prices paid during the pre-war period were as follows: — 

Per 11). 


* III at 55 per cent. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Brown paper 

0 

1 

10 ] 

White printing .... 

0 

2 

4i 

Cve.am laid ..... 

0 

2 

7 V 

Cream laid special 

0 

3 

5 i 

Half bleached .... 

0 

2 

■-\ 

During 1918 to 1924 the prices paid were 

as follow 

i - 

- 


lOlf, 


I-■■•.'I 


Brown i)aper 
Badanii 

IVliite printing 
Cream laid 


Rs. 

0 

0 

0 

n 


0 

114 

51 

ns 


During 1921-24 the prices paid for brown badanii were the same, but for 
white printing and laid were. 20 per cent, higher. 

The prices received by us from tho Government during the war were by 
no means the market prices then prevailing. 

We were paid only 53 per cent, above the pro-war rates, whereas iho 
market prices in several instances were more than 300 per (rent, of tho pre¬ 
war prices. 

67. The paper manufactured by us is not consumed b.v newspapers, as 
our mill is not laid out for the economical manufacture of this kind of paper. 


Forcifjn Compctiflon. 

73. The foreign countries from which competition in the Indian market is 
keenest are .Scandinavia, Finland, Germany and Austria. The raw material 
used by them is principally chemical and mechanical pulp. 
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74. The competition is keenest in brown and wrappings, mechanical print- 
ings, and printing and writing papers which arc not free from mechanical 
wood pulp. 

76. The prices at which imported papor has entered the country are as 
follows; — 



1 1012 eifei. ' 1913 eifei. 

, 1 

1 

1 1914 eifei. 

Duty Charges. 

White printing . 

j IJrf. to2^pcr lb. ! \\d. to per 

■ i lb. 

l\\d. to 21 per 

1 lb. 

5% Ra. 6 per 
ton. 

Cream laid 

English. 

1 2^jd. per lb. . ■ 2.W. per lb. 

1 

1 2\ to 2j^i2. per 
! Ib. 

n% Ks. 6 per 
ton. 

Brosn 

i 

[ lOi?. per cwt. 1 lOJj. per cwt. 

1 ' 

i 

5% Ks. 6 pci 
tou. 

News printing . ; 

1 

IJi/. per lb. 1 lid. per ib. 

i 

IJd. per lb. j 

Sj% Rh. 6 per 
ton. 



1921. 

1 

1922. 

1023. 

Duty. 

Charges. 

White Printing . 

7Jif. per lb. 

3} to 2\i. 
per lb. 

3| to 3^. 
per lb. 

7| plos per 
lbs 

About Rs. 8 
per ton. 

Cream laid 

English. 

5{(f. per lb. 

4id. per lb. 

1 

4id. per lb. 

Hs pies 
per lb. 

About Rs. 8 
per ton. 

Brown 

* • 

2id. per lb. 

lid. per lb. 

IJi. per lb. 

About Ks. 8 
per ton. 


We also give below the pre-war prices and those current in England during; 
1922 and 1923 as gathered from the paper trade journals. 




! Pre-war 

d. per lb. 

1922. 
d. per Ib. 

1923. 
d. per lb. 

Xews printing 

■ 

4 

2i 


Common printing . 



3 

2i 

Second ,, 

. i 

4 

3i 

3 

Fine „ 

1 

■ i 

2 

4} 

3i 

Esparto „ 

■ i 

2i 

4i 

4 

Writing (containing mechanical 1 
pulp). i 

4 

3i 

3 

Writing seconds 

, 1 

i 

2 

3i 

3i 

„ fine . 

i 

2i 


3i 

„ Esparto 

. 1 

1 

2i 

5 

4i 
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78. The quiitatiun in the trade journals are a fair indication of the prices 
obtained in Knglund, but without tlia corresponding samples they are of little 
value for bu.siness transactions. 

The Indian paper trade is mure or less based on the prit^es quoted on 
samples by the large importing firms. 

7!). IVe have every re-sson to suppose that the prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India arc unremunerativc. Owing to the general 
slump in the world’s trade the British manufacturers are oilering paper in 
the Indian market at prices which they openly assert are below cost. The 
position in Kngland is to some extent reflected in the closing down of several 
mills, and in the reduction of the output of others. \Vc quote the following 
passages from the British paper trade journals. “ Papermakers, in every 
country appear to ho in the same difliculty as that with which British manu¬ 
facturers are concerned, namely, the problem of obtaining adequate i^rices 
for their paper. In many quarters the same complaint is made that costs 
of production exceed the prices at which papers can be sold, and it is quite 
remarkable to find such unanimity from every paper producing country on 
this point. British papermakers have for a long time asserted that they had 
been selling below cost of productions and unless prices are improved they 
must continue to do so.” (“ Paper Trade Keview,” 25t.h May 1923.) 

“ As for paper trade, 1923 was a had year almost from every point of 
view. The makers of wrappings have had the worst time .... Print¬ 
ings and especially nows print mills have been fairly busy, but at unremu- 

nerative prices.The JKnglish, Scotch, and Irish papermakers 

arc .... unanimous in pointing out that the stumbling block in the 
way of the real prosperity of the trade is the case with which the foreign 
paper is dumped into the country.” (“Paper-making and Paper-.selling,” 
January 1924.) 

“ The year 1923, like its immediate predecessor, has been a period of hope 
deferred and anticipation disappointed. The di.slocation of international com¬ 
merce, brought about hy lour and-a-half years of warfare, is far from being 
remedied after 5 years of peace, and indeed, the condition of Mid-Kiiropcan 
countries, so far from improving has grown even w'orse during the lust 
twelve months. Opinions (lifler as to the wisdom displayed by the French 
Government in occupying the Ruhr Territory, and it is not within the pro- 
yince of a tr.'ide journal to disenss questions of high politics; hut the imme¬ 
diate sequel of that operation was undoubtedly evident in the rapid depre¬ 
ciation of German currency. During the year the German Murk has placed 
itself on a level with the Russian Rouble, both currencies alike having 
vanished from the sphere of tangible values. The immediate result of this 
!■ ii... -nofniunx’ nf thnse manufactured articles 
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tion of (iepreciiited currencies would mean a great advance towards healthier 
business conditions hero, ami this is the only remedy for jiapor iradc fleprcs- 
sion.” (“ Paper Trade Review,’' 4tli January 1924.) 

81. It will 'he .seen, rhereforo, that the general depression in the tr.ade 
throughout the world, and tlic advantage taken in tlieir depreciated curren¬ 
cies by large paper-making countries like Germany and Finland, are the 
princ.'ipio reasons why foreign paper is dumped into an unprotected countr.v 
like Tiulia. It stands to re.n.son to believe, therefore, that this state of affaira 
must continue for a long time, and that until the complications t;reated by 
the depreciated enrrenry of one of the largest industrial countries is solved, 
and a healthier tone is restored to the worlil's commerce, prices of both raw 
and finished materials cannot reach on economic basis anywhere, and much 
less in India. 

85. (o) As compared with the foreign manufacturers the Indian manufaeture.r 
is at a distidvantuge as to the cost of plant and inarhinery inasmuch as ho 
has to pay an additional freight to cover the clistaiue from ilurope to India, 
the railway freight from the port to the mill .site, if the mill is situate at 
a distance from the landing port, the cartage, and the duty amounting to 
2i per cent, of the value of the machinery. The sea freight, including 
insurance, on a paper machine weighing over 110 tons at present amounts to 
approximately 5 per cent, of the price. Further, the cost of erection of 
macdiiiiury and plant will he higher in India if it is necessary to import 
expert labour. We do not tliink that the cost of orection need be appreciably 
liighur, as it is not absolutely necessary to import export labour for the 
purpose of erection. Paper machinery and iilant have been .sncccssfnlly 
erected in fndia entirely by Indians. In this connection the skill and ex¬ 
perience gained by the cxi.sting Indian mills is to their advantage, and if 
these mills contemplate an extension, nr think of putting up new mills, it 
will not he noces.sary for them to import foreign labour lor the purpose of 
erection, 

(?>) -As to the cost of expert lahoxir for working the mills, we do not think 
it is necessary in every case to import foreign luhovir. However, in a large 
mill working several machines at a time, it would he expedient to import 
one reall.v good beaterman, and one iiiachinc-man to look after all the paper 
machines in tlie mill, and their cost divided over a large production would 
not he ai)preciable, 

fc) An to the efficiency of ordinary labour the Indian paper-maker is at 
first at a great disadvantage. I'nlikc cottoii-mill labour, skilled labour for 
paper-making is difficult to get at the start. Foremen and workmen have to 
ho trained up at the mill itself. But the dis,sdvantage is not permanent, 
(liven adequate facilities for training, the Indian workman is not long in 
gaining the rc(|uired skill, and we have the example of paper mills in India 
worked entirely by Indian labour. After the labour is trained in the skilled 
work so essential in a paper mill, the cost of labour, as we shall show later 
on, is to the Indian manufacturer’s advantage. 

(J) As to the collection and triuisport of the primary raw materials, if 
the mill is so located, that the distances over which the raw' materials have 
to he transported are great, n,s in the case in India in several instances, the 
Iiiilian manufacturer is at a very gre.al disadvantage, particularly as adequate 
transport f.Trilities, and railway conre.ssions are not obtained in India. The 
collection of tlie primary raw luiiterials is also a great drawback hei'ause the 
paper-maker already burdened with the he.ar’,v duties imposed upon him in 
the paper-making proper, ba.s got to create, organize, and maintain another 
industry, which is an lidustry in itself, that of the systematic cropping, 
collection, and transport of (rnnsiderable quantities of raw material. But 
if the paper mills are divorced of the pulp mills, as is the practice in 'force 
ill Europe, that is to say. if the paper-maker is not his own pulp maker 
as is now the case in India, the transport of raw' materials presents no more 
difficulties, or disadvantages, to the Indian iiianufacturcr than is now the 
|jractico in Europe and America. Berause, it is then possible for the paper- 
maker to .select a site near one or other of the largo paper consuming 
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'tientres, which would satisfy all tlie most important conditions necessary for 
Rucccsslui working—such, for example, as rail rommunication, and sea or tide 
water locations easy of access to the great markets of the world affording 
transport facilities for auxiliary raw materials and for pulp either Indian 
or foreign, accessibility Ui gre,at consuming markets, cheap eoal and intelli¬ 
gent labour. 

(r) As the cost of the aii.xiliary jaw materials and consumable .stores, 
con.sideratiuns such as ocean freight, duty and landing charges, capital locked 
■up in the stock, and deterioration, arc to the disadvantage of the Indian 
manufacturer. This is particularly so in the case of imported Camstie and 
■Bleach. The latter rapidly deteriorates on keeping, and even when freshly 
received is scrarcely found to test 20 per cent, chlorine ciontents as against 
37 per cent, when sent out. Tn our opinion, no paper will which makes its 
own pulp, or pnlp mill, can thrive well m India that dues not produce its 
C'wn bleach and caustic by electrolysis, particularly as the plant required 
i.s not so complicated that it cannot he efficiently managed by Indians. With 
a suitable power-plant it is pos.sible to make both, caustic and blcacrh, .at 
a cost less tlusn even what several of the Western mills arc now paying for 
the readj'-made product. 

As to other auxiliary raw materials, such as rosin, fillers, ochres, lime, 
these can he obtained in India at .advantageous prices. Sulphate of Alumina, 
however, has to be imported in ((Uantities amounting to about 2 to 3 per 
cent, of the paper made until the demand is sufficient to warrant its manu¬ 
facture in India, 

As to consumable stores such as wires, felts, jackets, bcatcr-hars, knives, 
■etc., the Indian p.aper junker i.s at a disadvantage. The cost per ton of 
paper amounted to Hs. 8 per ton in 1013-M. 

(/) As to freight on finished goods the Indian mills are at a disadvantage 
when the principle market is at a greater di.slance from the mills than 
it is from the importing sea port, and railways conj^essions are not obtainable. 
For instance, to carry finished paper from our mills to Bombay over a 
distance of about 124 miles it costs Bs. 9-3-0 per ton, and railway rates 
for small consignment are tlie same as for wagon loads, .at the present time. 

(g) As to the maintenance of stocks of spare parts the Indian manu¬ 
facturer is at a di.sadvantuge. But with a well appointed mechanic shop, 
whieli llic Indian mills usually have, it is not necessary tn keep many more 
parts in spare than is necessary in the European mills. 

(h) As to custom duty on the imported materials this is a serious item 
placing the Indian manufacturers at a great disadvantage. The duty amounts 
to lii per cent, on all imported auxiliary raw materials and cuiisumablo 
stores. 

(i) 'The raising of capital is the greatest disadvantage the Indian 
manufacturer has to contend with. While there is no lack of capital with 
those who have at heart the welfare of the country and its industries, the 
limited success obtained by the existing paper mills has destroyed all con¬ 
fidence in the investing ])ui)lic. India is .still in the early stages of industrial 
development, and luuler the circumstances, so long ns the industry has to 
face unprotected the unrestricted coinpetituin of the world’s paper tr.ade, it 
is impossible to induce tbe Tndian public to put more money in this industry, 

Eqiiipmi'.nt. 

87. Our mill is b,y no means sufficiently large ns an economic unit of 
production. If wc take into account, only the hook-paper manufacturers of 
America, the total production of their 39 principle mills amounted to 576,804 
tons (of 2,240 Ibs.j in the vear 1915 (Witham. “Modern Pulp and Paper- 
making ’’), or 14,760 tons per annum per mill. At least half of this or 
rather 8.000 to 10,000 tons per annuiu represents the minimum for economic 
unit of production, so as to compete sjucecssfully with the foreign manu¬ 
facturers. 
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88. Both the manufacturer of pulp .and paper requires the use of elaborate 
and expensive machinery. But pulpmakinp; being more a chemical than u 
mechanical process, more elaborate machinery i,s required for paper than for 
pulp, particularly as the latter is the crude product used hy the jjapermaker 
for the m.-inufacture of the finished material whoso fineness and quality are 
entirely different. 

Our capital amounts to Hs. .‘5,00,000. But the total cost of m.achinery, 
plant, hind, buildiiiRs and erection amounted to Rs. 5,88,290. We wore,, 
thercfoie, obliged to work with borrowed capital. 

The following is a brief description of our plant and machinery; — 

1 Rag duster. 

2 Rag choppers. 

1 Willow. 

d Spherical rag boilers 9' diameter. 

10 Washing and beating engines, Hollander Type, 4.50 lbs. each. 

4 Flat strainers. 

1 Pajier machine, 100 inche.s wide, 35 feet long, 2 suction boxes, 2 wet 
pro.s.ses .... Drying cylinders, 4 feet diameter. Smooth¬ 
ing rolls damping and colling rolls, and 2 stacks of calendars, 5 
rolls each, fixed .speed steam engine to drive the machine and 
pumps. (The machine is not iirovided with a variable sectional 
drive.) 

1 Revolving slitting and cutting machine. 

2 Cuillotincs. 

2 Plate glazing calenders. 

The preparatory machinery was supplied by Messrs. Bantley and .Jackson 
of Bury, Manchester, and the paper machine by J. & W, Bertrams of Kdin«- 
burgh in the year 1885. 

The power plant consists of— 

4 Lancashire boilers 28'xl' 6" 100 lbs. pressure by Beely. 

1 Green Economiser. 

1 Compound condensing tandem steam engine, 450 I.H.P., by Douglas 
and Grant, Ivirkaldy. 

The machinery was put to u.se in the year 1887. 

91. Our machinery and equipment arc by no means up-to-date to enable 
us to succes-sfully compete against the foreign manufacturers. 

92. No epoch-making improvements have been effected in pulp and paper- 
making macliinory during and since war, that wo are aware of. But it is 
fact that many improvements have been effected in constructional details, 
as for example in the suspension, etc., of the wire part, in couch doctors, 
in the lay out uf the couch and wet presses, in details regarding the suction- 
roll, in the drive of the variable parts of the paper machine partionlarly 
with regard to electric sectional drive, in the exhausting ^appliances of the 
drying cylinders, in the shaiie .and proportion of the beating engines and 
refiners, etc. 

With regard to pulpmakiug processes, however, the recently developed 
chlorination process deserves the utmost attention of the Indian pulpinakcr, 
ns the process is p.articularlj’ suited to Indian conditions, involving, ns it 
docs, the inaiiiifacturc of chlorine and caustic on the spot, and di.spe™iing 
altogether with the evaporating nod soda recovery plant. 

93. We have since 1914 adopted no new process of manufacture, or 
installed any new plant nr machinery. 

94. We contemplate the replacement of our existing power-plant with 
cither a suction gas plant or a Diesel oil engine and the rcplnccmeiiL of 
our brass and iron press rolls with stone and rubticr rolls, and to bring a new 
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and a larger slack of calendars, and, if possible, to instal on entirely new 
and modern paper machine. Hut since our mill has closed working since 
April this yodr, we anticJpa.tc opposition V.) the scheme, because, owing to 
the bad state of the paper industry in India, questions have been raised 
whether it would not bo in the interest of the shareholders to stop work 
^altogether, since, with tho money realised by the sale of the mill and with 
the existing reserve and depreciation funds a fairly satisfactory return per 
share is anticipated. 

No parts of the machinery are made in India. Hut it is possible with 
the help of our own mechanic shop, and the local engineering firms to keep 
all machinery in proper order, and to replace broken or damaged parts 
if any. 

Capital Account. 

90. The block value of our property, as at 31st March 1923, is as follows 
i(round figures): — 



Rs. 

R.S. 

(a) Leases and concessions . 

Nil. 


(b) Land at cost price .... 

4,643 


(c) Mill building, etc., at cost price . 

■ 

2,29,767 

Less depreciation up to 1923 

• . * 

76,929 


1,52,828 



Rs. 

Rs. 

(d) Machinery and plant at cost price 

. 3,37,758 


Less depreciation up to 1923 

. 1,38,186 

1,99,592 

(e) Dead stock: 



Office and mill furniture 

1,203 



98. During the 36 years since manufacturing commenced the sum set 
aside for depreciation on the buildings is Hs. 76,927, and on the machinery 
and plant Us. 1,.36,166 which works out as follows: — 

Depreciation on buildings 0’9 per cent, per annum. 

Depreciation on machinery and plant 1’16 per cent, per annum. 

Wliercns the depreciation should h 
on buildings 5 per cent, 
on machinery and plant 7J per cent. 

99. For a mill having the s.aine output as our mill the present cost of 
“ Buildings ” would bo about 60 per cent, more and machinery and plant 
about 7.1 per cent, more than the cost of our present mill. But it would 
he an elaborate paper machine embodying tho latest developments, and the 
.operating cost of the mill would he smaller than ours. 

. 101. The capital of the Company is as follows: — 

Rs. 

Authorized ........ 5,00,000 

Subscribed ........ 5,00,000 

Paid-up capital.4,99,136 

'The capital is divided in 1,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each. 
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The dividend paid each year since the establishment of the Company is as 
follows ; — 


I 8 M 0-86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 80 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- U 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Per cent 
. Nil. 

. Nil. 

. Nil. 

. Nil. 

4 

. 5 

. 5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

. 5 

5. 

. 5 

5 

. . 5 
5 
5 ’ 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

. 7i 
8 
8 
8 
9 


Since 1st April 1919 the mill has been let out to Messrs. D. Pudumjee A 
Co., and the dividends have been paid from the lease-rent received from 
them. They, however, inform us that they cannot work the mill at a profit, 
so much so that they have thoup;ht it fit to close the mill sineo Ist .\pril 
this year. They will hand over the mill to us on 1st April 1925 when their 
lease expires, and will not exercise their option of continuing it for one year 


105. The average rate of dividend on the ordinary shares for the full period 
since the mill eonunonced xnanufaoturing amounts to S'4 per cent. 
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107. The amount of tho reserve fund created b 3 ’ the Companv is— 

Rs. 

Reserve Fund . ■ . . . . . . 04,941 

Provision for bad and doubtful debts .... 28,170 

Total . 93,116 


Tho amount has been accumulated from surplus profits. 

108. An additional capital of at least Rs. 3,00,000 will be necessary ta 
carry out our contemplated scheme of extension and replacement, viz., a new 
power-plant, a new paper-machino and various other replacements. 


Cost op Pboductio.vi. 


TT'orfe.s coat. 


109. The following statement showa the total expenditure (in round Cgurcsj 
incurred on tho production of paper during 1913-14 :— 


(1) Primary row materials 

(2) Purchased pulp . 

(3) Auxiliary raw materials 

(4) Mill labour 

(5) Power and fuel 

(6) Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of 

building and plant ani machinery (including 
Engineer's Stores). 

(7) General sorvioos, supervision and local office 

charges (including Manager’.s and Engineer’s 

pay). 

(8) Miscellaneous*. 

Total t 


1913-14. 

Rs. 

51,20.1 

1,47,025 

87,854 

34,470 

06,450 

17,980 


1.5,617 

19,200 

3,80,801 


Total production of paper for the year . 

* Note:—Includes packing . t 
I nchidee railway freight . 
Income-tax 


Tons. 
. 1,112 
Rs. 

3,910 

6,420 

1,048 


OVEBHEAD CRASaEB. 

(0 Depreciation. 

114. We think the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax Autho- ' 
rlties, via., 6 per cent, on buildings and 7} per cent, on machinery, are fair. 
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116. Tho sum required ennually for depreciation at income-tax rates on 
4he total blook capital is as follows:— 

(a) If the assets are valued at coat— 

Bs. 

On buildings .. 11,487 

On machinery and plant. 25,880 

Total . 36,817 

The incidence per ton of paper at the present output (say 1,100 tons) is 
Re. 33'5, and at me maximum output of say 1,700 tons is Rs. 21'0. 

(b) If the aaaets are tahen at their value after deducting all depreciations 
'written oS up to date the eum required is— 

Rs. 

On buildings.7,641 

On machinery and plant.14,070 

Total 22,611 

The incidence per ton of paper at the present output is Rs. 20'5. 

The incidence per ton of paper at the maximum output is Rs. 13'S. 

Taking the present cost of the buildings and machinery to be respectively 
60 per cent, and 76 per cont. higher than the coat of our present mill for the 
samo output the sum required annually for income-tax rales is as follows 

Ea. 

On buildings 18,379 

On machinery and plant. 44,327 

Total . 62,706 

The incidence per ton of paper at the present output is Rs. 57 and at the 
maximum output is Rs. 36'8. 

(tt) n'orking Capital. 

118. Tho working capital which the Company requires is— 

Rs. 

(1) According to the present output about . . 2,20,000 

(2) According to tho ma.vinium output about . . 2,90,000 

120. For several years since the Company commenced working it was 
necessary to borrow the whole of the sum required for the working capital. 
But from the accumulations of tho reserve and depreciation funds each year 
the loans have been gradually paid off. For instance in 1 he year 1913-14 
the loans amounted to Rs. 1,12,166. Tlie rate of interest pai^’ ->n the borrowed 
sum varied from to 6 per cent. 

121 . The working capital is about 6;7 times the monthjs output (works 
coat only). 

122. The average value of tho stocks of finished goods hild by the Com¬ 
pany is about Rs. 85,000. Normally about a mouth elapse^ between pro¬ 
duction and payment. 

The average value of the stocks held of raw material find coal are as 
follows :— 

Rs. 

Paper materials, chemicals, etc. . . . 60,000 


Coal .. 7,000 

Mill storoe. 10,000 

Packing materials ...... 6,000 
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(ill) Agcnt'n CommixHion and Head Office Expenses. 

124. The Company has a Head Office in Poona, under the control of the 
firm of Messrs. N. Pudumiec & Co., Managing Agent and also an office in 
Bombay. 

125. 

(i) The annual amount of the Head Office and the Bombay Office 
expenses is about Ra. 16,500 including the agent’s remiinei-ation. 

(li) The average annual Agent's commission has amounted to Ks. 2,850. 

126. The Agent's commission is determined at the rate of 10 per cent, 
on the net profits made and divided by the Company. 

127. The cost of tire Head Office expenses per ton of the finished paper 
is as follows :— 

(1) At tire present output Rs. 15. 

(2) At the maximum output Rs. 0‘7. 

The (^osts of the Agent's commission per ton of finished paper is as 
follows :— 

(1) At the present output Rs. 2-6. 

(2) At the maximum output Rs. 1'7, i.c., if the extra profits expected 

to Hccuufi on account of the larger production and on account 
of the reduced cost per unit of production is taken towards the 
reserve fund, and not divided by the Company. 

ilanulacturer’a profita. 

128 and 130. Wc consider a rate of dividend which is 2 per cent, to 3 per 
cent, above the average Bank rate or say 8 to 9 per cent, is a fair return 
on ordinary shares. 

131. The incidence of the dividend of 9 per cent, on the ordinary sharea 
per ton of paper is— 

Rs. 

(1) At the present output.4’1 

(2) At the maximum output ...... 2'6 

Claim for protection. 

132. We firmly contend that in edaiming protection for the paper and 
pulp industries all of the 3 conditions laid down by the Biacal Commission 
are satisfied. As to the first condition, A, we may state Uiat the induslries 
possess natural advantages in a remarkable degree such as an abundant supply 
of raw materials, cheap labour, a sufficient Rupply of fairly cheap power''and 
a large and steadily increasing home market, and with particular regards to 
pulp-industry, the future prospects of creating a large export trade. 

Raw matcriata. —The enormous available supplies of Bamboo and elephant 
or Savannah grasses can be utilised for the manufacture of a good quality 
of pulp on a large scralc. In these materials India possesses valuable re¬ 
sources which occur under circumstances highly favourable for their com- 
mercial development. There are several locations, amongst others, which 
have been already investigated by Messrs. Pearson and Rait.t, besides those 
suggested by the My.sore, Cochin and Bansda States, where all the most 
important conditions for the economical manufacture of pulp are found; and 
whereas a perpetual stipftly of raw materials is assured. 

Power. —.As to power abundant sitpplies of fuel sufficiently cheap as to 
compare favourably with that tiscd by tlie Scandinavian and even tlie 
Ameiiciiii Manul’actuicr of p.'tper or pulp are available in India. In a well- 
equipped mill it requires 14 ton.s of coal to manufacture 1 ton of paper from 
chemical pulp, and 1 ton coal per ton of paper from mechanical pulp. 'And 
in Scandinavian practice for the manulactqre of 1 ton of Sulphate pulp the 
rcquircmciits are 17 IT. P. during a day ('24 hours) plus 8 ewts. of coal. 

2 E 
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(“ The Paper-makers’ Moir.hlj Journal,” 15th September 10B3.) And further, 
about 0 H. P. a day more power will be required if sufficient bleach is jjro- 
duced electrolj tically to bleach 1 ton of pulp (on the basis of a consumption 
of IB per cent, bleach per ton) inciclentally producing about 1 cwt. of Caustic. 
It will bo seen therefore that even allowin" for the lower! calorific value of 
Indian coal the consumption is not very material, and since the power 
requirements arc not high, the oft-raised question that epeap water power 
is the advantage of the Scandinavian Mills loses much of its importance for 
any but the manufacture of mechanical pulp. The purchase price of coal 
used in the manufacture of paper by the. American mills was 8f3'3 in 1014 
and ffi'O in 1919 per ton of 2,240 lbs. (“ Paper Trade .Taurnal," U. S. A., 
14th August 1919.) It will be seen therefore that in siich ])lace.s whore 
firewood i.s available and where a suction gas plant is best uidicated or whore 
coal fields are near, or where the advant.ages of tide-walcr communication 
can be got, the Indian p.ipcr or pulp manufacturer has the advantage over 
even his American brethren. 

Labour. —That India has an ample potential supply of chea]) labour is not 
disputed. But there does not exist any im])ortnnt class Oif factory workers 
from whic.h the paper manufacturer can at once draw his workmen wliolesalo. 
The Indian nranufactuier therefore ha.s to depend upon himself to create in 
course of time his owu trained labour which is sufficiently skilled and effi¬ 
cient for his puipose. That this is possible is proved by the existence of two 
great industries in India. Moreover, the skilled labour is cheap in comparison 
with the Western countries. The average caruiugs in the American pulp 
and paper mills in 1923, are given below lor comparison (‘‘ Paper Trade 
Journal,” TT. S. A., 10th April 1924);- 

Avertge full time 
earnings per week 
(or sll I oiiipaticns. 

T)ollBn5. 

Paper Mills— 

Men.24’7G 

Women.16-00 

Ncw.s Print Mills— 

Men. 2904 

Women ......... 

Writing Paper Mills— 

Men . . . ,.28-27 

Women.19-40 

Market. —The ftiot that India cannot supply J its demand for paper which 
is rapidly increasing with the growth of education, showd that there is a 
great scope for expansion. As to pulp, beeides the present local demand, 
^ further expansion of it is to be expected side by side with the expansion 
of the paper mills, and, further, a largo export trade is possible. 

As to the second condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission K, wo are 
distinctly of the opinion that without protection both the pulp and the paper in- 
dustrics arc not likoly to develop st all. While India is still in the early stages 
of industrial development, its paper manufacturers, haudicrapped os they are 
by the small size of their mills and by tlie limited amount of their capital, 
are pitched in competition, unaided and unprotected, against an highly orga¬ 
nised Western industry which is established years ago on a gigantic basis, 
which is backed by enormous capital, and which has been protected in its 
infancy and still protected by its respective Government, if it were not for 
the natural advantages offered to thorn by their country, it would bo a marvel 
that the Indian manufacturers were at all able to hold their ground so long. 
At any rate the margin of profit is so .small that the least adverse canse 
makes the difference from success to failure. Under the circumstances no 
Indian Industrialist can be expected to have the courage to invest any more 
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iin aa industry whose immediate outlook is so gloomy. As a matter of tact 
the unsatisfdctory financial condition ol’ most of the Indian paper mills, 
including the two largest in Calcutta, has shaken that yery confidence of 
capital which is tho main element in the expansion and development of an 
industry. But, with some protection the outlook might bo vastly changed. 
iWe take our own mill as an instance. At tho time our Company was 
-established in the year 1885 the price of New Printings as then used by tho 
Bombay presses was lie. 0-3-2 to Ee. 0-3-4 per lb. Basing our cahuilationa 
on this price, and on the price of rags, gunny, wastepaper, etc., as our raw 
materials we expected a fair return on our outlay. Wo commenced work 
with a manager, an Engineer, a beater-man, and a paper machine-man 
■all got from England on high recommendations, and with the Indian labour 
wholly inconversant with tho art and technique of paper making. The paper 
turned out during the first year or two was of a quality too poor to t;ike 
the market. There was much " Broke ” and “ Retree ” and there were 
sizing difficulties which even the experts txjuld not overcome. Tho constant 
accumulation of unsaleable stocks involved us in debts, and larger and larger 
loans were necessary to find the working capital. By the time the collection 
and transport of rags of the required kind was fully organised, tho manufac¬ 
turing difficulties were more or less overcome, and the labour had acquired 
sufficient skill and knowledge to manage the machines, the unrestricted in¬ 
flux of foreign paper and that made from nicehanical pulp particularly, flooded 
the Bombay Market, and caused a heavy fall in prices. As a matter of fact 
if it hod not been for the timely help aflorded to us by the Government of 
Bombay by liaving taken even at the market prices most of their require¬ 
ments from us in a quality, which though satisfactory for their use, was yet 
not quite up to mark, we should have ceased to exist long ago. Thus 
crippled in its infanc.y our mill lias never rallied. Beyond a bare subsistence 
it has done nothing more. We have had no chance to modernize onr mill, 
none even to effect tho necessary important improvements with a view to 
increased efficiency or economy. That we have been able to hold our own 
was due to the exeridse of strict economy in every detail, to Government 
support, and to the fact that with increasing knowledge and experience 
gained by our workmen we were able to kee.p on our production of a good 
quality of paper with more and more, economy. But if we had been afforded 
borne little protection during the commencement of our work the case would 
liave been diSorent. With larger reserve fimds following on the lines of some 
of the most suocoaaful cotton mills in India, we would have replaced old 
for modem and up-to-date machinery and appliances. Particularly would 
we have got out another and an up-to-date paper machine to complete a 
two-machine mill for which our mill was originally laid out, having been 
at the dutset furnished with building, power, preparatory machines and beat¬ 
ing engines sufficient for two machines. Moreover, .md this might have been 
of far-reaching consequences, by giving higher wages a better class of .work¬ 
men, and larger numbers, could have been induced to learn the work, and 
acquire tho high degree of skill and knowletlge which modern paper-making 
requires. Thus, established on a profitable basis, with the confidence cresited 
in tho capitalists, a further development was possible. 

As to the third condition laid down by tho Fiscal Commission, C, we 
claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection. 

Wo see no reason why, given an equipment as efficient as the Western 
mills, with all the latest methods of economic power production and utiliza¬ 
tion, and Working on a fairly large scale of production of .say in,0(J0 tons, 
if not more, per year, we should not be able to compete wdth the foreign 
manufacturer even taking into count the standard of efficiency at present 
attained by Indian labour and even if we should have to work with imported 
pulp. on the same lines as tho European mills, using tho same quantities 
of pulp as they do,—prov'ule.il time is allowed to train Indian labour in 
the required numbers. To show how this is possible we shall refer again to 
our cost of production during tho normal year 1913-14 as shown on page 14, 
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Taking the post of conversion exactly ak then obtained but supposing we 
had manufactured nothing but a good quality of .book printing paper md 
worked with imported bleached sulphite and soda pulp, on the same lines 
m the American mills, we should have obtained the results worked out as 
follows:— 

(Given in rmmd figures.) 

Tons paper produced.1,H0 


Stock— 

407 tons Bleached soda pulp at Es. 205 
472 ,, Sulpliite pulp at Bs. 216 
10.5 „ Shavings at Es. SO . 

255 „ China clay at Es. 60 
27 „ Alumina sulphate at Es. 00 
20 ,, Eosin at Bs. 200 
2 ,, Caustic and dyes, etc. 


Es. 

1,01,880 

91,170 

8,400 

15,300 

2,430 

6,800 

1,110 


Total , 2,26,070 


Conversion— 

Labour.. . 

C»)8l. 

Ecpaii's and Engineer's stores 
Wires, felts, belting and lubricants . 

Packing and rail freight . , . . 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

General expenses— 

Taxes and insurance 


29,000 

33,030 

17,080 

10.120 

0,.330 

S.O.'iO 


. 1,03,410 


. 4,870 


Administrative— 


Es. 


Supervision including Manager, Engineer, Foreman, 

and local office charges.16,020 

Agent's remuneration, and Head Office and Bombay 

OfBce charges .16,500 


Tot.al . 36,990 


Es. A. p. 

Total coat without depreciation v . . 3,66,470 0 0 

Total cost per ton of paper . •. . . .330 0 0 

Total cost per lb. of paper .... 024 

Note. —The. actual labour cost during the year was Ea. .34,470, but this- 
included Es, 5,470 being the labour cost of sorting, chcjijung and’ boiling 
rage, etc., which would be dispensed M-ith when using pulp only. 

Coal is calculated at IJ tons per ton of paper. The European practice is 
1^ tons per ton of paper, hut the liigher figure is taken for calculation as a 
safe basis. 

The Belling price of similar paper in Bombay in 191^ was Be. 0-2-i to 

Re. 0-2-3J per lb. 

It will bo seen that, even working on an incomparably small scale, ivithout 
even modern or up to date equipment, the coat of production does not com- 
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piro KO unfavourably >\ith the selling prioo as that vitli nmre luodi-v:. 
rnachincry and appliances, and with working on a larger scale ihe cost coidd 
not be (=0 reduced as to leave a fair margin of profit even after allowing a 
Bum for deproifiation and reserve. For instance if wo had had the oppor¬ 
tunity to have completely modernized our mill, introduced a new power plant 
and also a new' paper machine so as to have completed our original plan of 
a two-machine mill, wo would have been able to manufacture, working 
both the machines together, at least 3,600 tons per year, and in that case 
the coat would have been as follows:— 


(Given in round figures.) 

Tons paper produced . ..3,600 

Rs. 

1,612 tons Bleached soda pulp at Bs. 205 . . 3,30,460 

1,368 ,, Bleached sulphate puli> at Bs. 216 . 2,05,400 

312 ,, Shavings at Bs. 80 .... 27,860 

828 ,, China clay at Bs. 60 ... . 49,680 

00 ,, Alumina .sulphate at Bs. 90 . . 8,100 

65 ,, Hosin at Bs. 290 18,850 

0 ,, Caustic, and dyes, etc. .... 3,600 

Tot.<l . 7,33 ,.540 
Bs. 

Conversion— 

Labour. 58,000 

Coal at Bs. 17 . 1,07,100 

Bepaii's and Engineer's stores % . . . . 35,960 

Wires felts, belting and lubricants .... 25,240 

Packing rail freight. 30,320 

Miscellaneous.7,900 

Tot.4L . 2,64,520 

Bs. 

General Expenses— 

Taxes and Insurance 7,000 

Administrative— 

Supervision and Tjocal Office charges . . . 20,000 

Agent’s remuneration. Head Office and Bombay Office 22,000 

Tot.\i. 49,000 

Bs. 

Total c;ost witliout depreciation .... 10,47,060 

Total cost per ton of paper ..... 291 

Selling price per ton of paper (at Be. 0-2-4 per lb.) . 326'7 


It will be seen therefore that if the production has been increased about 
three-fold the (;ost would have been reduced to a figure, which w'ns well within 
the selling price. From figure given above it is easy to sec that if worked 
on an ecionomical scale of say 10,000 tons per year if not more, with up to 
date machinery and apiiliances, a paper mill could be established in India 
on a- profitable basis, even if it were necessary to import the bulk of its 
requirements of pulp, and that the mill could eventually afford to he without 
protection as soon ns its Indian workmen had acquired the degree of know- 
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ledge and skill required tti work a modern paper mill and eould produce from- 
a similar materials paper, which if not quite equal to that produced by their 
more advanced Kuropeau and American brethroii, was yet suiliciently up to¬ 
rn ark. 

IH.'V We further claim that the paper and pulp industries fully satisfy 
also the two conditions uieutioiicd in the Fiscal Conimissinii's Beport, 
vis. 

(") Thill the industry is one in which the iidvautnBCs of large scale- 
production can ho achieved, i.c., in whiifli increasing output 
would mean inciensing economy of prnducllinii and 
(li) That it is pruhahle that in course of time Llie whole need of the 
country could lie supplied by the borne prodtiction. 

We give below the average cost of conversion per tun of paper for 39 
]U'incipal hook-paper mills in America during the yeaf- 191.5, the average 
production jier mill lieiiig 14,7014 ton (English toul. The figures (corrected to 
English ton of 2,24(1 lbs.) are taken from Witham's ‘ Mndern pulp and 
paper-making.” Accurate fignre.s for 1914 arc not availulilc, but in America 
the i-nst ill 1914 wa.s pr.sctically the same as 1915, if anything it was a trifle 
liigher. We also give fur coinpari.soii the correspoiiding ligiires to denote 
cost obtained by oiirsclve.s during 1914, and cost as shown on page 20. 



Cost per ton of 
)i.-tper, American 
Pook Paiier Mills, 
Production 14,fiOO 
Tons j-ier Mill. 

Cost per ton of 
pajiei- Our MilU 
1913-14, I’rodut- 
lion 1,110 tons. 

Cost per ton of 
paper Our M illsi 
as shown on 
page 20 productinn- 
3,c.fH) tons. 

1 

Ciinvcrsiun— 

? S.s. 

R«. 

Hti. 

La 0011V 

S'70=31-.V<{ 

2fi-Cl2* 

IB-U 

Vllrl 

3'22=10-Jfi 

J9-86 

2975- 

Hepairs 

1-78^ a-lfi 

Idl-n 

9-98 

Wires, Felts, Belting 
and labricunts 

1-48= 4-74 

1 

701 

Packing and Sliipping 

1-59= 5'1'j 

8 l'> 

8-15 

Miscellanriiiis 

1-44= d-dS 

3-.^0 

2-19 

1 

Genera! cx|ii-iiscs— 




Taxes i nd Insuiaiii'o 

■77- 2 on 

4 39 

1-94 

Admiiiisli-ative . 

1-90= 6-17 

14-07 

Snpcrvisiim. 




I4-SH 

Agent 'si Ki-uiuiic- 
ration .and Head 
Office. 

6-31 

1 

1 


Notk.*- -The; figure for a proper comparison with the AiiieriL-aii figure has- 
been ni-i-ivud at after deductin.g the labour whicJi was- eiuplof'ed on rag sorie 
ing, chopping and boiling. 
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A comparison of the figures will help to illustrate the advantages of large 
scale production in a paper mill. It will be seen that the labour cost at our 
mills amounted to Rs. 26-2 per ton as against Rs. 31-5 in America. The 
average full time earnings per week in American Book-paper mills of males 
in all occupations amounts to $27 and of females to $16-04. We may com¬ 
pare this with Indian labour (in Poona) as follows: — 



American 
(8 hours a day) 
per week. 

Indian 

(10 hours 8 day) 
per week. 





Ks. 

Ba. 

Males 

. 

• 

• 

27 =86 

4 8 0 

Females 

. 

• 

• 

18-4= B2i 

2 4 0 


Even granting that Indian labour is two to three times less efficient, and 
allowing for this, American labour is still at least 6 times more expensive, 
and yet the labour cost per ton of paper compares as American Rs. 31-05: 
Ours Hs. 26-02 instead of Rs. 6: 1. The advantage of large scale production 
in the saving of labour is obvious. If we take into account one item of super¬ 
vision, viz., the Manager, it goes without sajdng that an average American 
Mill, producing say 14,700 tons, can better afford to pay a salary of even say 
Rs. 13,000 per month to its manager than our mill and can afford to pay even 
R.s. 1,000 and the advantage to them is obviou.s. It will be seen therefore 
that the full advantage of the cheap labour cannot be obtained until the 
pi'oduction is increased beyond a certain limit. 

.4s to coal, owing to their larger production and their larger and efficient 
power units the American Mills have been able to bring down their east of 
coal per ton of paper to as low a figure as $3-02 (Rs. 10-5) per ton, which means 
a little over one ton coal per ton of paper. This is even less than is obtained 
in European practice where the consumption of 1-25 tons coal per ton of 
paper made from chemical pulp is considered a very good figure. Our coal 
consumption in 1913-14 amounted to 3-4 tons per ton of paper including the 
use of rags or 2-5 per ton made from pulp aione. Therefore with a large 
scale production and a large power plant a reduction down to at least 1-5 tons 
per ton must be expected on paper made from pulp. 

As to felts, and wires, we w-ould expect a certain saving with larger out¬ 
put. A fast running paper machine producing say twice as much paper a? 
another will liot he twice as expensive on wires, felts, and jackets. On com¬ 
paring the American cost per ton it w-ill be seen that with a larger output a 
great reduction in cost is possible, even after making an allowance for the 
higher cost of the material in India. 

As to repairs, since the Indian ijaper mills must keep their own well 
appointed mechanic shop, the maintenance of which is a heavy item, the cost 
per ton of paper can be considerably reduced by increasing the output. 

As to overhead charges and depreciation it is obvious as in all other indus¬ 
tries, that the incidence per unit of production is less as the production is 
increased. But this is more appreciable in a paper mill than, for instance 
in a cotton mill where the manufacturing units are more or less standardised. 
But in a paper mill the units vary considerably, and for example a paper 
machine built to produce say 20 tons per day will not be 3 times as expensive 
as that made to produce 7 tons a day, and beater to hold 2,000 lbs. stuff will 
not cost 4 times as that meant to hold 500 lbs., and therefore the incidence 
of depreciation per ton of paper is much less in a comparatively larger mill. 
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As t(i the question whether the whole needs of the country for paper and 
pulp eiin l)B supplied hy the home production we may nieiitiO|n that the exist¬ 
ing mills are already supplying about one-third the country’s [total demand for 
paper and the fact that their annual production increased by o.OlW tons 
during the war strongly demonstrates the po.ssibilities of cxi)anding the out¬ 
put even under the, aluiormal conditions created by the war, when the supplies 
of foreign pulp were .stopped, and when the difficulties of inanufacture and 
of obtaining chemicals and materials were enormous. There is therefore no 
question as to whether the production will meet the conntiy's entire deraaiul 
for paper, but the fear is the output may outstrip tbe demand. AVith the 
establishment of the paper industry on a firm basis tbe demand for pulp is 
assured. And with the impetus thus given, and if at the same time tho 
stimulus of protection were provided, a rapid development of the pulp in¬ 
dustry, can 1)0 looked forwaid to ivith confidence. And it is here tlint India 
has a chance of creating an industry which is likely to surpass the two of her 
most successful and large.st industries, viz., jute and cotton. When it is 
realised that there are enormous supplies of quicklv replaceable materials it 
will be seen that it only requires development on scientific linos to place India 
in a particularly advautageou.s po.sition us regards the production of pul]). 
Mr. 'Raitt in 1919 estimates that India can produce 13 million tons of pulp 
from Bamboo and .Savannah grasses. “ Taking only that which is available 
under sound manufaiduring conditions.” This lueans that India alone has 
within her territories piili> supplies sufficicuL for the whole world. 

134. That the paper industry is of importnnee on national ground and 
therefore deserves protection apart from economic consideration was most 
forcibly demonstrated when put to the test during the war. In this connec¬ 
tion wc cannot do better tluin quote Mr. Barbour: “ If not I'ully appreciated 
during time of peace the importance of the paper industry to this country 
was certainly brought home to most ])eopIe during the wa)’, and none perhaps 
more forcibly Ilian to those responsible for the public services and for the 
direction of Indian Military efforts. When the first expeditionary force left 
India’s shores for France, it took with it a printing press and a large supply 
of Indian-made (lapcr. Wherever Indian troop.s moved, whether to Kg.vpi, 
Mesopotaniia or East Africa there Indian-made pa|)er wein; to furnish the 
stock in trade of the Army’s adininistiation, to be the vehicle of instruction 
and information. Mo doubt during recent years many renders like the writer, 
have noticed the familiar Indian imprint on the innumerable Aimy forms also 
supplied to forces other than tho.se, from India. Indian Mills not only met 
the dem.and of the Army on the far-flung field and assisted the pinductinn of 
munitions lint so increased their output that they were able to supply the 
Indian (-rovernment's Telogiupli and Postal Serviees and Railways with sup¬ 
plies far in excess of contract qualities, to assist other Clovernments as tho.se 
of Ceylon, the Straits and Bungkoiig, anil at the same time to keej) the gene¬ 
ral business of the country and many of the important newspapers remark¬ 
ably well supplied with their munitions of war. .lapaii for a time conti lbiited 
her quota hut had it not been for the liidiuii Mills there would have 
bcou a jiaper faiiiiiie in India—to say nothing of the iirobalile dislocation ot 
industry and trade, and the resulting reaction on India’s war efforts. 

'■ Costs and prices of papers rose, as did the price of most comnioditiei 
in the abnormal conditions of the war periods, hut the Indian paper Mills 
were able to make supplies to the public services at much lower rates for 
example tliaii those paid by British Government. A striking testimeuy to the 
good sense of the Indian Manufacturers and to generous and patriotic way 
in which they met the situation is tho fact that In lia alone of all paper-making 
countries was able to do without the intervention of Ooveriiment control ov<ir 
the (listrihiition and supply of paper," (A. U. Barbour, O.B.K., ‘‘ Journal of 
Indian Industries and Labour," November 1921). In this coniicctioii the 
remark made to us by the iSupcrintendent of Printing and Stationery that 
if we had failed to supply the whole needs of Bomhay Cavernnicnt during the 
war he would have hail to recommend the commandeering of our mill, is woi'th 
mentioning. Therefore a serious .situation from a national point of view is 
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created by the fact that the Indian Mills have not been able to recovei- from 
the difBcuIties of the post-war periods, and almost erery mill small or large 
has either been working at a loss or with no profits at all. And therefore if 
no protection were given to the mills at least till the time that the prices of 
raw m.atcrials and paper have reached an economic basis, most of the mills 
will cease to exist altogether. 

1.36. Since all kinds of paper can be manufactured in India wc see no 
rea.son why protective duties should not bo imposed on all. However, such 
papers as. hand made, coated art jiaper, tissues, etc., which are not likely 
to be made in India till the Industry i.s established on a large scale, might be 
exempted. Probably any paper that costs 8d per Ih. f.o.b. European port 
will be exempted from any further duties, because with respect to similar 
papers which can be made in India, the foreign prices plus the existing reve¬ 
nue duties are remuner.atlvo. But with respect to common brown or wrap¬ 
ping p.apers, and also kr.aft, we strongly recommend a dut.v which will he at 
least d per cent, more than what will be deemed necessary on white writing 
and printing papers. Because it is in these lines that German comiietitioii 
is felt the most, while the waste materials available in India, such as gunny, 
old ropes, old canvas, waste rag.s. waste pujier.s, cU’., Imve not been sufficiently 
utilised. Eurthor. it has been found that a strong kraft pulp can be made 
from Bamboo and therefore in course of time the manufacture of kraft papers 
can be developed to the mutual advantage of the pulp and paper industries. 

The different varieties referred to above can be readily distinguished for 
customers' purpose.s. 

1H7. It is difficult to suggest any s.atisfuctory measures to safeguard paper 
and i)ulp industries against uuderselliug by reason of deineciatecl exchanges, 
.subsidised freight, dumping and other causes of unhealthy competition, but 
as a set off against these we would look to Coverument for assistance. We 
would ask for a favourable treatment, as regards to railway rates. Kailway 
freight on coal from Bombay to I’oonn is Rs. 2-12 per ton, whore.ss on pulp, 
raw materials and finished paper, whether in waggon loads or in small con¬ 
signments, it is niucli higher. We suggest that finished paper and all raw 
materials required for the manufacture of paper carried in waggon loads 
should bo charged at the same rate as coal. E'urther, we would ask from 
Gnvcrnnieiit a continuance of orders for paper. The Indian mills owe their 
existence more or less to the support given to them by the Government, and 
the Mills fully recognise their great indcbtcdne.ss to the Government for it 
Mr. Barbour lias aptly said referring to the performance of the mills during 
the war, “ the. amounts set aside for dividends to sliareholders, though large 
in comparison with pre-war figure.s are relatively small when compared with 
the sums which have to be provided to finance the inrluslry and indeed, much 
less than they might have been had the companies concerned taken full ad¬ 
vantage of their opportunities and charged prices for their product equivalent 
to those in vogue elscwliere. Tliat they did not do so was due to their re¬ 
cognition of tlieir indebtedness to Government for the support affordcil them 
in earlier years and the reasonable, expectation that that support would be 
continued when the period of emergency was succeeded by the troublesome 
times of pR.scc.” Government support is particiilnily necessarv because an 
early recovery of the mills from the depression of the post war period is most 
essential. And therefore we ask that all Governnieiit Offices and Railways 
should distinctly specify that, as far a.s it is possible, all paper required for 
their use must be Indinu-made, provided no undue advantage of this is tnke.i 
by the Indian Manufacturers. In this connection we may mention that 
the Indian-made half-bleached or Badaiui pujicr is the cheapest wood-free 
paper ill the market, and it is almost equal in lasting and other qualities 
to the Indian W’hile printings, because both are made from the same raw 
materials, but with the diffci'ciice that the BndamI paper is not fully bleached, 
to effect a saving in the chemicals. Therefore the Government Offices and 
Railways are justified in using Badarai papers in large quantities, as a saving 
to themselves and a help to the Indian manufacturers. And vet. liecause 
the Railways do not specify that the Bnrlami I'crpiircd by them should Ire 
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Indian-made, there are instances that the Indian Printing Presses, to tha 
great detriment of the Indian manufacturers, have used for inintirig railway 
forms large quantities of foreign paper which are made with a prepondoring 
quantity of mechanical pulp and are therefore very little different from tha 
ordinarily imported news printiiLg papers. Yet, this paper is passed aa 
Badami hecause it is tinted yellow. Therefore in all fairness to themsclvoi 
and in fairness to the Indian manufacturers, wo nsk that the Hailways should 
specify that the Badami required by them must be Indian-mtide. 

139. As to the amount of protection required, we may argue that since it 
is the ohie<'t of protection that the paper industry should be developed as 
rapidly as ]>ossible, not only ior its own sake but more particularly with the 
ultimate ohject of meating a demand wherebj' the establishment of another 
iiidu.stry of larger importance, that of pulp maiiufaeturo, be stimulated. 
Protection must thereftjrc, encourage the oxpnnsif)u of thff existing paper 
mills, and the creation of the new ones, even if they have to depend at first 
upon imported ])ulp. AVe liavo shown on page 19 that under normal condi¬ 
tions, as for example those obtained in 1013-14, using only imported pulp 
we i«uld manufacture superior white printing which could sell at He. 0-2-4 
per lb. By working tbe mill at its fiill caj)acity producing 1,700 tons per year 
instead of 1,110 as in 101.3-14, the cost could be reduced (on the same lines as 
shewn on page 10) and the paper could be made at Be. 0-2-3 per lb. If, 
then, there were a pi-otective duty of M per cent, over and above the normal 
5 per cent, tbe gross inoiils would amount to about Bs. 07,000 which might 
be divided ns follows; 

Hs. 40,000 Dividend at S per cent. 

Bs. 30,000 for Depreciation at about 7} per cent, on machinery and 
o per cent, on buildings. 

Bs. 12,000 Interest on working capital. 

Bs, o.OOO Beserve. 

Bs. 4,0IX) Agent’s Commission, 

Therctove under normal conditions, an import duty amounting to 10 per 
cent, would be of considerable help to the industry. But under the prevail¬ 
ing abnormal couditions created by the depression in the world’s trade, and 
by the depreciated currencies, when the prices of must commodities are fluc¬ 
tuating without reference to their mauiifacturiitg costs, it is difficult to arrive 
at any definite figure for protection. However, coiisidcriiig the fact that 
the foimei- jirofits of all the Iiirli.an mills have been wiped off under the pre¬ 
vailing difficulties, an increase in the import duties is necessary amouating 
G to d per cent, over what would be required normally. We should say a pro¬ 
tective duty (if 2o |ier cent, on imported paper would help the existing mills 
to tide over their present difficulties. But the full advantage uf the protec¬ 
tion will not be felt until the normal conditions arc restored and prices have 
reached their economic level. 

140. ith respect to the question why the papi'r industry which has been 
in existence in India for a iiiimher of years is still in need of protection, we 
have already stated the facts under whicli the grow th of the industry has 
lieeii rofarded, and have given the instance of our own mill, As a matter of 
fa(‘t the Indian mauufactiii'er.s ha^'e not been afforded a chance for improving 
their mills and bringing them up to date. Tlie latest paper machine in the 
two largest mills in (Calcutta dates hack to the year IHOd. 

’Die paper indu.stry exactly represents the case stated hv the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission ill paragraph (U of their report which wc quote here, “ In the first 
jilacre there may clearly be cases in which the free interplay of economic forces 
will not secure the best utilisation of the capital .and labour resource.s of auv 
country. In the (roinpctitive struggle .an Initial advantage may prove to he 
a permanent advantage. A fully developed industry in one country may be 
able under conditions of unfettered competition to hinder the development 
of the same industry in another country possessing equal or even greater 
. atiiial advantages. In these circumstnnees the latter country may never. 
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or only after a long delay, succeed in applying its labour and capital to the- 
best a'dvaiitage of which they are capable, owing to the initial difficulties iu 
making a start. These considerations were stated many years ago with ad¬ 
mirable lucidity by John Stuart Mill, who wrote ‘ The superiority of ono- 
country over another in a branch of production often arises only from having, 
begun it sooner. There may he no inherent advantage on one part or dis¬ 
advantage on the other, but only a. present superiority of acquired skill and 
experience. A countrv which has this skill and experience yet to acquire- 
may in other respects he better adapted to the production than those which 
were earlier in the field.’ ” 

The words might almost have been written witli particular reference to- 
the paper industry. 

141. There is a direct conflict between the claims for protection put forth 
hy the two industries. Pulp and Paper, being two related industries, inter¬ 
dependent for their existence and development. In the year 1915-13 no less- 
than 13,960 tons of pulp were imported into India, a figure representing 
more than half the total Indian production of paper during that year. There¬ 
fore, if an import duty were levied on paper and pulp alike, those mills 
which are so considerably dependent uimjii tbe imported pulp as the figures 
denote will be in a iiosition worse than now. Moreover, imported pulp is not 
only meant to supplement the raw materials available locally, but it is also- 
used for the purpose of imparting certain qualities to tlie finished paper in 
which the local material.s are lacking. For instance, paper made from cer¬ 
tain classes of rags obtained in Bomba.v is bulky and soft handling and lacks 
in those definite qualities by which Stationers and Printers judge the- 
merits of a |)apcr, viz., the rattle, feel, and handle of the sheet. These 
(iualitie.s arc imparted by the addition of imported Tllcaclied Sulphite Pulp 
(sjinice), and these are qualitie.s which even the imported soda and sulphate 
pulps cannot impart, much less would such pulp us esparto and bamlxjo. 
Hence any vestrictioii on the imported pulp, while restricting the manu¬ 
facture of certain kinds of paiier, also restricts the use of even those materials 
that are available in India. 

Moreover, it is our firm belief that unless the present Indian system of 
manufacturing paper, luz., that the paper-maker also makes his pulp in his 
own mill, is abandoned, any development or expansion of either industry is 
not possible. There arc ver.v fciv locatioii.s, if any, in India, « here in one and 
the .same place .all tlie most important conditions for the ecoiiomicsil manu¬ 
facture of both pnpei' i\s well as pulp caii be satisfied. Therefore the imme¬ 
diate aim should be to divide the two iiulii.strics so that the two form entirely 
separate but related industries, one depending on the other, as is thif pre¬ 
vailing practice in F.uroj-c and America. But the imposition of duty on 
pulp will retard the attainment of this very object which is the pioLection- 
ists' own aim to attain. Because, it encourages the manufacture of pulp 
for own use under unfavourable circum.staiiccs, which by unfair competition, 
drives out of existence those very mills that create a dcmaiul fur pulp. Such 
protection therefore defeats the very end it tries to seek. 

The obvious leineily would be a duty on imported paper and a correspond¬ 
ing bounty on pulp made and sold as such. 

In couclu.sion we may say that the industry presents a strong case for 
protection. All the natural advantages are in the country, but the initial 
advantages are with the foreign rivals. In India the difficulties at the start 
arc great, and skilled labour has to be eruated. Therefore the infant industry 
fails to compete with e.stabli.slied rivals on equal terras. It is crippled in its 
infancy, it has noK-luince to rally, and capital, already mo shy, Is scai-ed. 

But, we have jimved that with the help (if protection, a larger paper in¬ 
dustry can be based on imported pulp to start with. The paper industry in 
its turn by creating a demand for pulp stimiilutes the gro^^-th of another, and , 
a great industry whicli is likely to surpass the gre.atcst in the country. The 
present loss to the couiitiy is nothing us compared to its future, gain. The 
loss su-staiiied by the 7iewspaper owners and book-printers is not material. 
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A largp newspaper such for example as " The Times of India ” might glre 96 
pages to each subscriber in a week (or 24 sheets 25" x35"—36 lbs. 60f) sheets). 
The quantity of paper each subscriber would get would be 88 lbs. per yeai' 
which would co.st Ks. 15 to the printer (at 0-2-9 per lb.) The subscription 
would be Ra. 40 and the income from advertisements 4 to .5 times as much. 
The gross income would be Rs. 200 and the pre.sent cost of paper Us. 15 and 
the increased cost of paper, Rs. 1-6-0 (i.f.., J per cent, of the total income) 
consequent upon an increase on the import duties of say 10 per cent. The 
incidence of the increased eost of paper on each subscriber would be | per 
cent, of his subscription, or 5.1 annas per annum, and on the advertiser would 
bc^ per cent, of bi.s cost of adverti.serncnts. t.lertainly this is worth sacri¬ 
ficing to encourage the nianufacture of a cheap pulp suitable for news prints. 

The book-printers' comi)laint that books printed on the continent are much 
cheaper than can be done in India is a chronic complaint. It existed even 
before the war, and still books were printed in India in increasing quantities. 
Considcration.s .such a.s tlie character of the work, the different languages, 
the Kiuull nuinher of copies required weigh against the printing being done 
abroad. And such books as are printed in .India are not likel.y to be printed 
abroad for the mere reason'of a 10 per cent, iiiercase in the co,st of paper. 
Since the total cost of paper would amount to less than 30 per cent, of the 
selling price of the Ixiok, the increased co.st would not tell much on the con¬ 
sume!'. Thcrefnie these importers and consumers of paper wlio raise, a voice 
against iirotcetioii may not be aware what material gain it is calculated to 
bring to India as a whole for the slight loss imposed upon them at the ■star*'. 
And to them we may .siiy, '■ If protection is a commercial cancer then America 
is thriving on it.” 
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No. 9. 


Government of Bombay. 

Lefter, (hitcil III,; :i7lh iriiu fruni the (rocrnimcitf of homban, furmird- 

iiitj Tf.fitif.x to qiii-xtionnoire yo. 11. 

1 am directed by the Govei-iimcnt of Boiiibny fTransfeircd Departments) 
to refer to vmir letter No. 852, dated the l.st jlay 1924. on the subject 
mentionei] above. 

2. Ill reply I 11 111 to lunvard Iierowitli a copy of ilie note prepared bv the 
flu>«bay Presidency (whose post lias since been 
abolished) siviiiK det-siled information on the .several points referred to in 
paragr.nph 3 ol your letter iiiuler reference together with a statement “ A ”* 
information regarding existing paper mills in this Presidency. 
The list of publications referred to in piirugraph 2 of vonr letter may he 
supplemented by the. publications named in statement Tit enclosed herewith 


Enclosure I. 

Ooiiy of the note pri'iioiei/ hy the Direetor of Indnxtriex, 

The following arc the rejilies to the questions .asked in the letter from the- 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 


•A. .KksL'AKCK .SKD JXVKSTlflATION.S. 

Those questions may he aitswered eompreheiKsively ns follows; — 
Haw materials considered are three— 

(1) Bamboo. 

(2) Grass. 

(3) Rice straw. 


(J) Poper from liamhoos. 

Practically all the information collected regarding bamboos has been pub¬ 
lished in Mr. Pearson’s Note in Vol. IV, Part V, of the Indian Forest 
Records. The information regarding Kanara supplies of bamboo is not up-to- 
date as the bamboo .seeded a few years ago .snd died. I liavo been in cor¬ 
respondence with the Forest Economist regarding a fresh survey and it was 
arranged that Mr. Rnitt, the Cellulose Expert with the Government of 
India, should make the survey this year. At the last moment, however, his 
plans were cancelled. 

For a considerable time a concession to work the bamboo areas in Kanara 
was under discussion with a Syndicate under the management of Mc.ssrs. 
Turner, Morrison & Co. The terms of the concession were settled but the 
Syndicate finally withdrew. 


* Enclosure IV. 
t Not printed. 
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In addition to the bamboo areas in Kanara there are bamboo areas in 
:the Dangs which have been investigated by Mr. R. S. Pearson, the Forest 
Economist, who can doiditless supply his notes to the Tariff Board. This 
area was also investigated for the Hon’ble Mr. Lallubhai Snmuldas by 
Mr. Dhriivii Sumanas. Both these gentlemen might be asked to give evi¬ 
dence. 

I do not consider the data regarding bamboo supplies, tlie cost of col¬ 
lecting them, the availability and cost of collecting other materials and 
chemicals and the suitability of available f.ai-tory sites are sufficient to judge 
of tile commercial po.ssibilities of bamboo paper pulp factories in Kanara 
or the Dang.s. These possibilities require re-examination in llie light of 
present day conditions by an expert. 

Labour supply in Kanara is scarce. 

The h'orest Dep.artmont do not .seem very favourable to a scheme for a 
bamboo paper pnlp factory in Kanara at least. As tlie terms settled with 
Messrs. Turner, Morrison Co. sliow that there is little revenue to be gained 
from the seheme while a fatlory will make claims on the local labour supply 
which the forest depurtineiU already find inadequate for the iiorinal exploita¬ 
tion <il their forests, T suggest that the Tariff Board should examine the 
-Chief Conservator of Forests regarding the attitude of tlie Forest Depart¬ 
ment towards selieines in Kanara and tlie Dangs. 


(.’) Pui'ri from urais. 

A concession has been granted in West Kliaudesli to IMes.srs. Kainat and 
Sous. The scheme and the terms of the concession ore explained in G. R. 
No. 'IdSti, dated 12th November Idff.'l, G. D., copy enclosed herewith. The 
scheme was prepared for Messrs. Kamat and Sons (Id, Hammiini Street, 
Bombay) by Messrs. Sindall A: Bacon, Consulting Chemists, for Papennaking 
(27, Walbrook, London, F.. C.) and Me.ssrs. Boving it Co. (Paper Machinery 
Manufacturers), 56, King.sway, London, W. C. 2. Messrs, Kamat and Son's 
have prepared a confidential booklet explaining the scheme and will doiihtlo.ss 
be prepared to supply it and any other information required to tho Tariff 
Board. T suggest that they should be examined by the Board and also 
Mr. Sindall, if he revisits India. Nothing has yet been done to start a 
scheme; the agreement was only signed last April. 

T understand that the Chief Conservator of Forests i,s doubtful of the 
suitability of the Kliandesh gr.asses for paper pulp and, in consultation with 
the Forest Keonoinist, I suggested to Messrs. Kumat and Sons that they 
should scud two or three tons of the Khandesh grasses to the Forest Re.senrch 
Institute, Dehra Dun, for an experimental tost in the institute’s new paper 
pulp plant. T received no reply to this sugge.stion. 1 presume that Me.ssrs. 
Kamat and Sons are satisfied with the tests they have already made. The 
■ Chief Conservator of Forests, the Forost Economist (Mr. Pearson) and 
-Mr. Raitt may be asked by the Tariff Board for their opinions on this scheme. 


(J) Stiaich'mrds from rice sfraw. 

Preliminary information was collected by this Government and was pub¬ 
lished in a Press Communique, copy enclosed herewith. No further tosts 
or attempts to work out costs have been made. 

B. C'oiicf s.sinn.s granted have been two only referred to above—one (Messrs. 
Turner Morrisons’) surrendered and one (Messrs. Kamat and .Sons') not yet 
brought into operation. (2) Local .sentiments against the grant of such 
concessions is not known to exist. 

C. f'miditions nnd cost nf transport for tho bamboo sclionies which have 
been suggested and the griiss scheme in West Kliandesh can be ascertained 
from the sources already mentioned. 
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D. Local Demand far marhine. paper .—Imports into Bombay and Karachi 
of paper and paste board in recent years are : — 


Principal andothtr articles. 

QUAlTTlTlf IJf 

VAi.rs IS its. 

1 

1019-20 

. 1020-21 

1921-22 

1019^20 i 

1920-21 j 

1921-22 

Bombay 




i 

1 


Paper and lAstc Ixinnl 
^per packing: 

7,01fi 

40,160 

27,003 1 

3.7>,3GU ! 

1 

22,37,500 

7,89,918 

Printing pap(;r 

i.oa.rwo 

2.14.5!11 

80,129 

29,42,520 ! 

94,03,090 

22,31,807 

Writing paper and unvf- 
lopcs. 

1 

1.(17,402 

54,135 

1 

2i,8i.;wo ; 

1 

96,24.010 

i 

23,.51,S.'»8 

Other kinds tif pajrr . i 

1.7I,fKi2 

1 

1,45.;J7.S 

.12..}0.8ffO j 

IC,00..5H0 1 

21,81,827 

Paper Manufacture 


;i.590 

1,991 

1,20,800 

2,70,5:10 j 

1,69,017 

Pwte Board, Mill iioarl ' 
and Card Ikinrii of all 


00,192 

76,301 

13,82,710 

13,13,740 i 

10,78,240 

kind!). 

j 






Total or Paj*>r 

I’ASTJ- 

Board 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 


1 ; 
, 105,41,600 ' 

274,56.6.80 

i 

' 87,82,238 

K.ir.vchi. 

■ ! 



! 


j 

Paper Packing 

I 1,-09 

1.720, 

i 852 

20.240 * 

82,540 

3o,T41 

Psicr, I'riiitinf! 

s.oo:; 

1 24,87? 

23,6B;: 

;i,67,3!!0 

14.12,150 

H,47,63S 

Paper, Writins nnd 

Bnvclopus. 


; 21,058 i 3.982 

1 

! 

17,58.420 

2,62.778 

i 

Other klnd.H uf pajvr 

33,9;m 

02,424 

3»,140 

1 S. 41, 570 ' 

' 10,27,540 

1,89,233 

Piper K&au(iM:tuVi;!i 


7.19 

1 102 

1 40,480 

1 88,030 

27,732 

Faate Board, etc. . 

536 

n.bii 

j 5.S04 

1 11,110 

1 81,910 

1 

80.550 



j 



i 


Total or valcs 


•• 

1 

1 

1 12,72,540 

1 

j 44,80,590 

17,41,106 


Local production is given in Statement " A.” 


Enclosure 11. 


PRESS COMMUNIQUE. 


The nianvjacture of straichourdi. 

An industry that has not hitherto met with the attention it deservc.s in 
this country i.s the manufactiiro of strawboards, of which largo quantities, 
amounting in value to about 8i lakhs of rupees in iyi3-l't, are imported 
into India. The chief exporting countries, prior to the war, wore Holland. 
Germany and the United Kingdom. Recently imports from Japan are noticed 
to have been increasing with great rapidity. The purposes fo>’ which straw- 
boards are u.sed are mainly packing yarn in bundles, book-binding, construct¬ 
ing cardboard l)Oxe,s and mounting pictures. There must, therefore, always 
be, a large demand for this article, the local manufacture of which should 
repay the investment of capital in this country. The chief raw materials 
required are straw and lime, the straw lieing converted into pulp by digesting 
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with liniB and water (milk of lime). The following i.s a brief description of 
the process obtained from the Imperial Institute; — 

“ The straw is chopped into pieces from 1 to 2 inches in length and ia 
placed in revolving boilers with the “ milk of lime.” About 600 
gallons of water and 2 to 4 cwt. of lime are used for each ton of 
straw. The charge is digested in the boilers for about 4 hours 
with steam at a pressure of 60 lb. per sriimre inch and is then 
disftharged. The digested straw is converted into pulp by treat¬ 
ment in an edge runner mill, or in beating machines. The pulp 
thus obtained is used for the manufacture of hoards and coarso 
packing papers. 

A ton of straw is stated to yield from 12 to 14 cwt. of pulp suitable 
for the manufacture of strawboard. The pulp is run on to a 
paper-making mnohine where the water is removed, and is then 
built up into boards of the desired thickness by winding it 
round a press roll. The hoards are dried in hot air chamber or 
in the open air.” 

Straw Is also used in Europe, in addition to its use for the production of 
bo.ards and packing ])apers, for the manufacture of higher grade paper, 
comparable with esparto iiapers for which purpose, however, it ia digested 
with a solution of canstic soda instead of with milk of lime. 

From enquiries made by the indigcnpns Indu.stries Committee, it has been 
ascertained that the cost of machinery for the production of both paper and 
Iwards on a moderately large scale would be about three lakhs of rupees at 
the present time, excluding freight the cost being reduced b.v about 12 per 
cent, if the plant is required for the production of boards only. This is, 
however, not recouiitiended, ns the production of paper is said to be more 
profitable than of hoards. The plant has been specially designed for the 
treatment of straw, grass and like materials by a very cheap process. 

Further particulars of the plant as well as information regarding the 
available literature on the subject can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Indigenous Tiidustries Committee, Secretariat, Bombay. 


No. 6202. 


GeK£RAI< Depahtment : 

Bombay Castle, 2.3th July 1917- 

Forwarded to— 

The Comnii.s.sioner in Sind (with i.be request that the Press Com¬ 
munique may be published in the Sind Official Gazette and 
that printed copies of the translation of it into Siiidhi may 
be distributed to the Editors of Sindhi Newspapers in Sind). 

The Commissioners of Divisions. 

The Commissioner of Customs, Opium and Abkari. 

The Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

The Chief Collector of Customs in Sind. 

All Collectors including the Collectors in Sind and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Upper Sind Frontier. 

The Director of Agriculture. 

The Accountant General. 

The Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor. 

The Secretary, Indigenous Industries Committee. 

The Oriental Translator to Government (with a request that the 
Press Communique may be translated into Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese and that printed copies of the translations may 
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be distributed tu the Editors of the Vernnc^ular Newspapers in 
those languages in the Presidency Proper inclftding the Town 
and Island of Bombay). 

The Political Agent, Savantvadi. 

The Editors’ Tables and Editors of Newspapers. 

All Registered Libraries. 

i’he Manager, Government Central Press. 

The Separate Department of tbe Secretariat (for the Reading Room 
for the Members of the Legislative Council). 

The Non-official Members of the Legislative Council. 

The Revenue Department of the ^cretariat. 

The Politic.'al Department of the Secretariat. 

'I’ho Public Works Department of the Secretariat. 

The Financial Department of the Secretariat. 

‘The Government of India. 

‘The Honourable the Resident in Mysore. 

•The Director General of Commercial Intelligence. 

*The Secretary, Industries and Commerce Committee, Bangalore. 

‘The Editor, the Indian Engineer. 

'The Editor, the Indian Textile Journal. 

G. A. THOMAS, 
Serretart/ la Government. 


Enclos\ire HI. 

Induslriet, 

Paper Mills. 

Agreement with Messrs. B. Sitaram and 
Son in respect of a paper mill proposed 
to he erected by them in West Khandesh, 

GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

Gbneiul Depaktmkkt. 

Resolution No. 4426. 

Bombay Castle, 12th Noveml>er 1923. 

Letter from Messrs, B. Sitaram and Son, dated the 2Gth January 1922: — 
“ We bog to enclose a formal application for assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment on the subject of the above scheme. 

“ The application bus reference to five matters, each of which may require 
to be sent to a separate department for consideration. 

“ We have, therefore, prepared .several copies of the application which is 
now being forwarded to ; — 

1. The Secretary, Revenue Department, Government of Bombay. 

2. The Minister for Industries, Government of Bombay. 

3. The Minister of Forests, Government of Bombay. 

4. The Minister for Irrigation, Government of Bombay. 


2 V 


By letter. 
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6. The Chief Kngineer for Trrigulion, Bombay Presidency. 

6. The Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency. 

We should e.steom it a favour if yon will kindly acknowledge the receipt of 
this letter, and let us know that we are right in submitting the matter to 
your attention.” 

Memorandum to the Director of Industries, ^fo. 4031-D., Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 6th February 1922. 

Letter from the Director of Industries, No. B-2ir3—1196, dated the 16th 
February 1922 : — 

‘‘ T return the accompaniments to the reference quoted above and bog to 
make the following remarks : — 

2. The matters on which the promoters require assistance are— 

(1) and (2) Suiiplien of Oras.i .—I am in consultation with the Forest 
Utilisation Officer who is consulting the local forest officer at 
the present moment. 

(3) Exi'mpiion from import diiiy for imported chemicals .—^This is a, 
matter for the Imperial Government. I have discussed it with 
the promoters and explained the weakness of their case. Their 
chief requirement is bleaching powder. Exemption from duty 
on imported chemicals cannot be given to them without con¬ 
ferring a similar concession on all paper mannfacturers in India. 
Other manufacturers using bleaching powder might claim similar 
exemption. 

(41 Water supply from river 'fapti .—1 understand that Government 
have not taken any action in this matter and I have, therefore, 
addressed the C<jllettor of West Ivhandesh. Copy of my letter is 
attached. 

(5) Acav.isition of land for site.—T understand that Government desire 
not to use the Land Acquisition Act in a case of this kind if it 
can possibly be avoided, and T have advised the promoters to 
obtain, if po.s.sihle, land by private negotiations. They say that 
their difficulty is that the lands they require arc Tiiam land.s 
wfiich cannot he nlienatod hut I have explained that this can 
probably be arranged with the sanction of Government which is 
not likely to he withheld. 

3. One matter which reqiiire.s consideration is the disposal of the effiuent. 
and I think Govorninont miglit instruct the Director of Public Health to 
investigate this point. The promoters assured me that their effluent was 
harmless and suggested it might be used for purposes of irrigation. Till 
the scheme is matured ami it is definitely known where the effluent will be 
discharged, it is probably iiuprauticable to roach a decision, hut I think it 
might be intimated to the promoters that the concessions for gras.s and water 
will bo. grantetl onl.y if they make arrangements for the disposal of the 
effluent which secure the .approval of Government. I do not think it would 
he sufficieift to allow them to make their own arrangement and trust to 
section 61 of the District Police Act, if the local population subsequently 
raise objections.” 

^lemorandum to the Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency, 
No. 4031-D., Revenue Department, dated the 6th February 1922. 

Memorandum from the Ciiiof Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency, 
No. 2T5, dated tlio 28th April 1922; — 

“ Returned with compliments to the Under Seirrctary to Government, 
Revenue Dejiartment. 

2. There is no obiec.tion to the establishment of a paper mill in the We.st 
Khiindcsh District, hut the re.sRrvation of 40.000 acres of forest land for this 
nurjiose is in excess of the company’s requirements and is likely to affect the 
gr;izing .and fodder requirements of the district, particularly in times of 
famine when the Shirpur forests form the principal fodder reserve for East 
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and West Khandesh districts and other districts in the Deccan. The whole 
forest area of Shirpur Kast and West RajiKes is 203,816 acres of which 
rouglily J is under closure to grazing under sanctioned working plans. The 
open ureas afford grazing in normal 3 'ears to about 80,000 cattle, of which 
over 25,000 head belong t<i professional gruziors and are brought down 
annually from Malwa, Central India, for supply to Khandesh and other 
Deccan districts. These latter come along the Bombay-Agra road and ere 
grazed in the vShirpur forests for a couple of months in the r-ains prior tQ 
being sold. It is of the utmost importance to the agriculturists of the Doccan 
that the import of good breeds of cattle should he encouraged and with this 
view, apart from areas under closure under working plans it will he im¬ 
possible to exclusively reserve for the company anj- extensive areas within 
a four-mile limit of the Bombay-Agra road. Any attempt to do so would 
cause a large drop in the grazing revenue of the division and would tend 
to discourage in no small degree the import of these cattle. 

3. About 1^ lakhs of acres of ‘ open ’ forests are available for the 
grazing of 80,000 cattle, which works out to less than 2 acres per head which 
is the recognized minimum required. The local demand for grass from closed 
forests is also very heavy and with due regard to the local and district 
requirements in this connection, 25,000 acres is the maximum area available 
for reservation for the proposed paper mill. Taking 1,500 lbs. as the averag.* 
ontturn per acre in normal ye.ars in this locality 25,000 acres should yield 
about 16,000 tons of grass or 1,000 tons in excess of the company’s require¬ 
ments. Of the 25,000 acres that can be reserved for the company it is 
proposed to allot 10,000 acres in the Shirpur East Range and 15,000 in Shirpur 
West Range and as far as possible to meet the wishes of the company in 
the allocation of plots provided that no areas will he reserved within four 
miles on either side of the Bombay-Agra Road or within a radius of any 
existing established cattle ‘ Padav.’ Areas cannot he set apart at the foot 
of the Satpuras whore owing to the existence of a large number of revenue 
villages the grazing incidence is very heavy indeed. Except for a few Bhil 
villages and ‘ In Forest ’ settlements the whole of this tract is mure or less 
depopulated, henisi unless labour is impoT^d from outside the company will 
be faced with real difficulties with regard to labour supply. If the company 
wish to depend on the scanty labour now available in these hills, forest works 
will suffer in coiiseqqence and this will have to be guardeil against by the 
insertion of a clause in the agreement that no ' In Forest ’ settlers are to 
he engaged by them without the written permission of the Division.!! Forest 
Officer. 

4. As regards the rates for grass to he cut by the company, the present 
rate, viz., Re. 0-4-0 per cart now charged to the privileged public is totally 
out of date and the question of raising it to Re. 1-0-0 per cart is now 
under consideration. For the pre.sent there is no objection to fixing tho 
rate for the company on a sliding scale provided Re. 1 per c:art is taken as 
the maximum rate and imposed when the profits reach 15 per cent, and be 
reduced in proportion for lower profits—as. 8 per curt being the minimum 
charge. 

5. Among other conditions to be entered into by the company it is sug¬ 
gested that— 

(а) the company be prohibited from— 

(i) selling grass to the public from the area allotted to tliein ; 

(ii) interfering with the working of coupes in the allocated 
areas; 

( б ) as soon as grass cutting has been completed the area should be 

made available for grazing under control of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment ; 

(c) the company should l>o held responsible for fires and other injury to 
tree growth within the allocated area. 


2 F 2 
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If they wish that the proposed area should be cxelusiTcly reserved for them 
and that other persons should be forbjdden to out (trass in their reserved 
plots, they will have to entertain a staff of watchers, otherwise there will be 
no end of trouble.” 

Memorandum to the Superinlendinf; Engineer, C. D., No. M.-3233, Public 
Works department, dated the 2nd March 1922: — 

“ Forwarded to the Superintending Engineer, Central Division, for favour 
of curly report in consultation with the Superintending Engineer, Deccan 
Irrigation Division, as to whether the water of the river Tapti applied for 
by the npplic.ants is required or is likely to be required for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. 

To be returned through the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation 
Division.” 

Memorandum from the Superintending Engineer, C. D., No. 2442, dated 
the .3Uth March 1922: — 

“ Returned with compliments to the Secretary to Government, Public 
Works Department, Rombay. 

2. The water of the river Tapti is not required or likely to he required 
for irrigation purposes within the limits of the West Khandesh District.” 

Memorandum from the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Divi¬ 
sion, No. 2208, dated the 18th April 1922: — 

" Forwarded with compliments. 

2. There is an irrigation scheme proposed for the Tapti River with a 
weir or a dam at Hatnur or Susti (East Khandesh District) with a Right 
Bank Canal ending near Shirpur (West Khandesh District). 

3. The proposed paper mill is to be located ne.ir Shirpur and it would 
thus not affect the irrigation scheme. Rut wlien the latter is carried out, 
the non-monsoon flow of the river will be intercepted by the weir or dam 
at Hatnnr or Susti and the mill near Shirpur will only get whatever water 
percolates into the river between the Dam or Weir and Shirpur. 

4. Attention is invited to pages 19, 20, 74 to 76 of the Report on the 
Survey for Protective Irrigation Works in the Deccan by Mr. Beale and its 
Review by Mr. Hill, 1909,” 

Memorandum to the Director of Tndu.stries, No. 4031-D., Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 12tb May 1922. 

Memorandum from the Director of Industries, No. B.-1G6, dated the 10th 
August 1922. 

Memorandum to the Director of Industries, No. 4031-D., Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 14th November 1922. 

Memorandum from the Director of Industries, No. B.-223, dated the 5th 
December 1922. 

Letter to Messrs. B. Sltaram and Ron, No. 4031-D., Revenue Department, 
dated the 23rd March 1923. 

Letter from Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, dated the 25th April 1923: — 

“ In reply to your proposal regarding the question of royalty and with 
reference to our interview at Mahableshwar on the 16th instant, we further 
beg to inform that we agree to pay to Government the royalty of 40 per cent, 
on the surplus profits after setting aside 10 per cent, on the capital of the 
Company from the nett profits that shall be determined after deducting the 
necessary charges as follows; — 

(a) Collection and Transport charges on the raw material, co.st of the 
chemicals required, inanufaetiiring charges, interest <m the bor¬ 
rowed money (if any) insurance charges, income-tax, adminis¬ 
trative eliarges, depreciation of the machinery and building, and 
selling charges. In accepting these terms of tlie Government we 
hope we shall be exempted from paying any royalty on water- 
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supply hIso. We also agree to accept OoveriimeRt proposal to 
have one Govornmont Nominee on the Board of Directors. The 
amount of royalty to he thus fixed shall bo determined by a 
certificate from a firm of Accountants approved by Government. 

Now that this question of royalty has been fixed we hope you will pleLuse 
prepare a Draft of Terms of Concessions in usual legal language sending a 
copy of same to us at an early date so that we can entrust same to our 
Solicitors before the final agreement is prepared.” 

I^jttcr to Messrs. B. Sitanim and Son, No. 4031-D., llevenue Department, 
dated the 4th May 1923;-- 

“ I am directed by the Honourable Mr. 0. V. Mehta, Minister for Fore.sts 
and Excise, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 25th April 1923, 
and to state that the draft terms of concessions will be taken in hand. As 
regards the royalty on water, 1 am to say that the amount to be recovered is 
nominal and that the clause about it must be retained in order to secure the 
rights of Government.” 

Memorandum to Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, No. 4031-D., Revenue 
Department, dated the 8th June 1923. 

Memorandum from Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, No. 1234, dated the 
11th July 192.3; 

“ The requisite draft agreement is appended. 

2. It should be engrossed on-a stamp paper of the value of rupee one. It 
does not appear to be compulsorily registrable under section 17 of the Indian 
Registration Act, 1908; and it should be executed on behalf of the firm by 
all the partners constituting the firm. The description of the firm in the 
preamble to the deed shoiild he verified. 

3. The addition to clause .3 (11) (cancellation clause) is suggested for 
approval, as it would appear that .a penalty of Rs. 100 might not suffice to 
restrain the firm from a deliberate breach of some of the conditions, e.g., it 
might be profitable for the firm to sell the whole of the grass in spite of a 
penalty of Rs. 100. It would aitpear that conditions 1 and 4 are the only 
conditions for breach of wliich the firm should be liable to forfeit the con¬ 
cession, but as this is a matter for the Department concerned to decide, the 
space for the entry of the condilion.s breach of which involves cancellation 
has been left blank and should he filled in hefoi-e the agreement is submitted 
to the firm.” 

Letter to Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, No. 4426-D., dated the 6th August 
1923; — 

“ With reference to the correspondence ending with Government letter 
No. 4031-D., Revenue Department, dated the 6th .July 192.3, I am directed 
by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) to forward here¬ 
with the draft agreement approved by them in connection with the concessions 
to be given to you in the matter of your scheme for erecting a paper mill 
in the West Khandesh District and to enquire whether you agree to the 
terms of the agreement. I am .also to reque-st that the description of your 
firm in the preamble to the deed may be verified and that the name of the 
exact place where water will be pumped up from the river Tapti may be 
communicated to Government for insertion in paragraph 2 (2) of the agree¬ 
ment. I am to add that the agreement, if approved, will have to bo signed 
by all the partners of the firm at the time of its execution.” 

Letter from Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son, No. 931, dated the 19th Septem¬ 
ber 1923; — 

” We beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter No. 4426-D. 
of 6th August last, together with a draft Agreement approved by Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the concessions to be given to us for the above 
scheme. 

2 . We submitted the draft agreement to our legal advisers for opinion, 
and have now to return the same with the changes suggested by our Solicitora 
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shdwn in parallel (^oliiTnns for the final approvement of Government. It will 
bo obecrvcfl that most of the chan^ca sn^gestecl arc changes not involving new 
principle, but are only of drafting; it i.s hoped that they will bo acceptable 
to Government without lengthy discus.sion between various Departments, and 
that the proposed Agreement would bo executed without much delay. 

3. Wo desire that the Agreement with Government should be executed not 
under the present name of our Finn aa IMessrs. B. Sitaram and Son, but 
under the name as Messrs. Kamat and Sons. Wo beg to point out that the 
individuals constituting at present Messrs. B. Sitaram and Son aro identical 
with the individuals who for the present will constitute Messrs. Kamat and 
Suns, namely, Mr. B. S. Kamat and Mr. A. B. Kamat; the change in the 
name is desired by us, as we think it will be more aiivantageous for the pur¬ 
pose of floating any joint stock (company for this scheme. 

4. The exact place where water from the river Tapti will be pumped up 
will be coniinunicated to you shortly.” 

Resolution. — Government aro pleased to permit Messrs. Kamat and Sons 
to erect a paper mill in the West Khandesh District on the terms laid down 
in the agreement appended to this resoTution. The Director of Industries 
sliould he requested to forward the agreement to Messrs. Kamat and Sons for 
engrossment and execution on a stamp paper of the value of rupee one and 
to send it to the Conservator of Forests, Central Circle, for execution on 
behalf of Government. A copy of the executed agreement should bo for¬ 
warded to Government for record. Messrs. Kamat and Sons should be asked 
to insert before execution in paragraph 2 (2) of the agreement in consultation 
with the Collector of M'est Khandesh and the Executive Engineer, West 
Khandesh District, the name of the exact place where water will be pumped 
up from the river Tapti and to arrange for the execution of the agreement on 
behalf of the firm by all the partners constituting the firm. 

By order of the Government of Bombay, 

8 . N. ZIMAN, 

•Deputy Secretary to Government, 
G. R. No. 4426, G. D., dated the 12th November 1923. 

To 

The Director of Industries. 

The Commissioner, C. D. 

The Collector of West Khandesh. 

The Collector of East Khandesh. 

The Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

The Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency. 

The Conservator of Forests, Central Circle. 

The Superintending Engineer, C. D. 

The Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Division. 

The Executive Engineer, West Khandesh District. 

The Executive Engineer, East Khandesh District. 

The Accountant General. 

The Revenue Department. 

The Public Works Department. 

The Finance Department. 

No. of 1.923. 

Copy forwarded for information and guidance to 

Accotnpnniment to Goorrnme.nt Itesolution, General 'Jtepartment, No. 4426, 
(tated the 12th November 1922. 

This AGREEMENT made the day of one thousand nine 

hundred and twenty Between the Secretary of State for India in 
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Council (hereiiiiitter referred to ns “ Secretary of State,” which expression 
shall, unless excluded by, or repugnant to, the context, include his successors 
in Ufhee and assigns) of the one part, and Messrs. Kamat and Sons, a firm 
consisting of the following partners, namely (1) Mr. Tfalkrishna Sitaram 
Kamat and (2) Mr. Anantrao Balkrishna Kamat of Ganeshkliind Road, 
Poona, having its office at 41, Uummum Street, Fort, Bomhoy (hereinafter 
referred to as “ The Firm ” which expression shall include any future partner 
or partners of the said Firm and the survivor or survivors of them, their 
executors, administrators and aasigns, unless such interpretation shall be 
excluded by or be repugnant to the context) of the other part. 

WHEREAS the Firm has applied to the Government of Bombay for 
certain concessions hereinafter mentioned in connection with the erection 
of a Paper Mill in the District of West Khandesh and the Government of 
llombay has agreed to grant such concessions on the conditions hereinafter 
set forth; 

2. Now this indenture witnesselh that in consideration of the royalties, 
I'ovenants and conditions hereinafter reserved and contained and on the part 
of the Firm to be respectively paid, performed and observed, the Secretary 
of State doth hereby grant to the Firm such cuiu^ssions as are herein con¬ 
tained. And it is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto as 
follows, that is to say: — 

(1) The Secretary of Stale shall reserve 25,000 (Twenty-Five Thousand) 

acres of Forest land (hereinafter referred, to as the “ Allotted 
Area '■) in the North Khandesh Forest Division for the supply 
of grass for the Firm. In reserving siitdi land for the Firm the 
Secretary of State shall as far as possible meet the wishes of the 
Firm in the :iIInciition of plots but no land shall be reserved 
within four miles on either side of the Bombay-Agra Road or 
within a radius of two miles of any existing cattle padav. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall allow the Finn to pump water from 

the River Tapti at for the manufacture of paper and 

other auxiliary and subsidiary prucesses and works carried on 
there in connection with such manufacture and for the workers 
housed or employed by the Firm, on payment of a Royalty of 
Bs. 10(J (one hundred) per annum. Such royalty shall be subject 
to revision after 30 years; but any increase in the rate thereof 
at each .such revision shall not exceed 100 pci- ce.nt. Nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to guarantee to the Firm any 
specific supply of water and Sei-retary of State will not be respon¬ 
sible for any deficiency in the supply of water that may occur 
owing to the projected irrig.ition works at Hutnnr and Susti or 
any other irrigation inoject that may hereafter be undertaken 
by Government or from .any other cause whatever; provided 
however, that in carrying out any such irrigation works Govern¬ 
ment will, as far as possible, give due consideration to the 
reasonable requirements of the Firm, hut the decision of Govern¬ 
ment. ns to whnt is duo consideration shall be final. 

(3) At the discretion of the Conservator of Forests, Central Circle 

^hereinafter called “ The Conservator ’’) the Firm may he. allowed 
to cut grass in forest outside the allotted area on the same terms 
ns in the allotted area. 

3. And the. Firm hereby agrees to make tlie following payments and to 
perform and observe the following conditions and covenants, namely: — 

(1) The Firm shall pay to the Secretary of .State at the Office of the 
Collector of civ at such other place as the Secretary 

of State may direct in eac:h year within 60 days of the date on 
which the company's accounts are made up under the Companies 
Act in each year a royaltv calculated as follows; — 
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To the cost of production in each year shall be added ten per cent, 
of the paid up capital entitled to dividend in the year and 
40 per t:ent. of the difference between the amount thus cal¬ 
culated and the total receipts on the revenue side of the 
account shall he royalty for that year. 

,Kote .—The expression “cost of production ’’ shall include collect¬ 
ing costs, manufacturing costs, selling charges, administra¬ 
tive expeuse.s inclusive of the commission of the Managing 
Agents of a Company to which these concessions may be 
assigned hy the Firm, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the gross 
profits, interest on borrowed money, and depreciation on the 
scale allowed hy tho Income Tux .4uthorities for Paper Mills 
but shall not include income-tax on profits. The certificate of 
a Firm of Accountants approved hy the Secretary of State 
as to the amount of royalty payable in any year will be 
accepted by the Secretary of State as final. 

(2) The Board of management of the firm shall include one member 

nominated hy the Secretary of Stato and the partnership deed 
of the Firm sli.ill make due provision for .such nomination. 

(3) The Firm shall nut disturb any existing or future rights of indivi¬ 

duals or communities and the decision of the Secretary of State- 
as to what constitutes a disturbance of such rights shall be final. 

(4) Except with the previous permission in writing of the Divisional 

Forest Officer, West Khandesh (hereinafter referred to as “ the 
Divisional Forest Officer “), the Firm, its agents or servants 
shall not sell to the public grass cut iu or outside the allotted 
area. 

(5) The Firm shall not, without the written permission of tho Divisional 

Forest Offic.er, employ in any of its operations any in-forost 
settlers, 

(6) The Firm shall not conduct any operatioius in tlie allotted area 

which in the opinion of tho Conservator are likely to interfere 
with the protection or working of tho forest. Nothing herein 
contained shall apply to the cutting, collecting, baling, pressing 
and removing of grass. 

(7) The Firm, its servants and Agents, shall not allow any fire within 

the allotted area except at such places und under such restric¬ 
tions as are prescribed by the Conservator, The Firm, its ser¬ 
vants and agents shall ubstaiii Irom felling, lopping, injuring ur 
permitting to be felled, lopped or injured by any persons, any 
tree, or other forest growth other than grass within the boun¬ 
daries of the allotted area. 

(8) On the demand of tho Collector of West Khandesh the Firm shall 

throw open to grazing the allotted area or any purtmn of it 
after grass cutting operations for the reason in suclr allotted 
area or portion thereof have been completed. 

(9) The Firm shall make nrrungeiucnts for the disposal of the effluent 

from the paper factory to the satisfaction of Government. 

(10) The Finn shall not use Motor lorries, tractors, or similar heavy 

vehicles for tlie transport of grass, paper or other materials 
without the previous permission of the Collector of West Khan¬ 
desh. In case the decision of the Collector as to what is a heavy 
vehicle is disputed by the Finn the decision qf Government 
thcroon shall he final. 

(11) If the Firm commits a breach of any of the conditions of this 

agreemont it shall be liable to pay to the Secretary of State a 
penalty of Rs. 100 (one hundred) or such smaller sum as may he 
determined by the Divisional Forest Officer for each individual 
breaoh of the conditions. And in the event of tiie F'inii com- 
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miting a breach of any of the conditions 1 and 4 of this a<»ree. 
ment the becretary of State shall be at liberty to cancel" the 
concessions hereby granted anti the Firm shall not be entitled to 
any compensation for any loss caused by reason of such cancella- 

tlpll, 

““d declared tliat save 

as otherwise here^in provided the eoncessiou hereby granted to the Finn 'vill 
remain m force for a period of 30 years from the date of tlic execution of 
these presents On the expiration of the said period of 30 years the con¬ 
cessions may be renewed for a second term of 30 years on siitrh conditions 
regarding royalty, etc., and subject to the provisions of clause 2 (^) as may 
then be agreed upon between the parties hereto or in default of such agree- 
ment the royalty .shall continue to be paid on the siime basis as is provided 
m clause 3 (1) of this agreement. 

5. Provided further that— ' 


( 1 ) this agreement may be cancelled at any time after three .years from 

the date of execution of these presents if the Secretary of State 
considers that tlie work done by the Firm has been insufficient 
towards establishing a paper-pulp or paper industry and the 
decision of the Government of Bombay as to whether the work 
done by the Firm is sufficient or insufficient for the purpose 
of this clause shall be final. 

(2) The firm shall be at liberty to assign the benefits and liabilities of 

the Firm under this agreement including the option of renewal 
relerrcd to in clnu.se 4 hereinbefore mentioned with the consent 
in writing of the Secretary of State provided that in the case 
of such assignment being made to a joint stock Companv the 
Secretary of State shall have a right to nominate one Director 
on the Board of Directors of such Company and the Articles of 
Association of such Company shall make due provision for the 
exercise of that right h.v the Secretary of State. The Firm 

or any Company to which the said concessions and the benefit 

of this agreement may be granted may also with the consent 

of the Secretary of State in writing assign the same to any 

person or persons, Firm or Company. 

IX WITNESS WHEllEOF 


Conservator of Forost.s, Central Circle, hath by the order of the Government 
of Bombay set his hand and the .scijI of hU office for and on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council and 

partners of the said firm liave hereunto set 
their hands the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by 

Conservator of Forests, Central 
Circle, in the presence of— 

Signed by. the above named partners of 
Messrs. Kaniat and Sons in the presence 
of— 
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No. 10. 

ovenunent of Bihar and Oriiia. 

Leiitr, dated the £9th May 192i, from the Government of Jiihar and Orissa, 
forwarding replies to questionnaire No. II. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. .1152, dated the 1st May 1924, on 
the subject noted above. 

2. This province produces raw material for the manufacture in two forms, 
sabai grass and bamboo. As for the sabai grass, most of it is already being 
consumed. The Titagliur Mills take their supply from the Santal Parganaa 
and the Bengal Paper Mills from the Singhbhum District. There are no 
other large sources of supply, but there are a number of places where sabai 
grass is produced in smaller quantities, and it is believed that a great part 
of this finds its way through small dealers either to the two mills mentioned 
or to mills in the United Provinces. 

.1. As regards bamboo, there are three localities in which there is reason 
to believe that - suitable bamboo can be found in sufficient quantities and 
under favourable conditions. These are in the Sambalpur District, at a spot 
on the Brahmini river in Ori.sHa, and on the Mahanadi river in Angnl. The 
last proposition has been worked out in detail by Mr. Nicholson, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, and Mr, Raitt of the Fore.st Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. I am to forward a copy of Mr. Nicholson’s report on the 
bamboo forests of the lower Mahanadi basin and Mr. Raitt’s report on a 
project for manufacturing paper pulp at Cuttack. 

4. No paper mill exists in the province and no plant for the pulping of 
bamboo has yet been erected, nor has any concession so far been granted for 
it. The pamphlets forwarded with this letter furnish a complete answer to 
your questions as to the research made into the matter and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. The Local Government understand that there is no further 
information to be added to these reports except that since the publication 
of Mr. Kaitt’s Bulletin suitable lime has been located somewhere in Orissa, and 
that the estimate for this, commodity in paragraph 8 of the bulletin can be 
cousidorably reduced. This, however, hiis not been confirmed, and in any case 
the price of lime is not a controlling factor in the probleni. At present 
the Local Government are awaiting the results of some largo scale experi¬ 
ments on the pulping of bamboo now being carried out at Dehra Dun. Maps 
of the Mahanadi sour^'c of supply and the suggested site of the Cuttack 
faitory will bo found in the reports, while as for the location of lime, 
Mr. Kaitt could only suggest Bilaspur in the Central Provinces and Dchri-on- 
Sone in the Simhabad District of this j)rovinco, both some hundreds of miles 
distant by rail, and it .seems superfluous to illustrate this fact with a map. 
1 am to note that, while one project onl.V has been submitted to detailed 
examination, there is reason to believe that the prospects of pulp making in 
Oris.sa arc not limited to this, but pending further investigation nothing 
definite can bo said about other suggested schemes. 

5. There remain the following questions to be answered : — 

(a) what conditions are likely to govern the grant of concessions for 

extracting the raw material in future; 

(b) local sentiment as regards such concessions; 

(f) the local demand for machine-made paper. 

■ft. Mr. Nicholson has e.xamined some aspects of the royalty question in 
the additional appendices to his report, and 1 am to say that these addi¬ 
tional appendices have nut been made available to the public hut have up till 
now been treated as confidential. The other pamphlets have been published, 
and the whole of the inforjnation available to Government. is at the disposal 
of those interested in the industry. The Local Government do not propose 
to advertise an offer but to wait until some company which desires a con¬ 
cession approaches them. 1 am to say, however, that Government are willing 
to grpnt terms which would encourage a pioneer industry in Orissa, and 
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are disposed on the whole to think that a royalty which varied with the- 
profits oi the undcrtakinn, or a system by which (Tovernment shared to some 
extent the risks and gains of the promoter would he preferable to a flat 
rate. As a combination of both systems a royalty of 4 annas per 100 bamboos, 
and half share in the profits of the company in excess of 10 per cent, has 
been tentatively suggested. It may, however, be decided to demand a .sliding 
scale of royalty linked to the market price of the finished product, and the 
terms, of course, would have to vary according as the promoters were in¬ 
terested in paper mills or an independent undertaking. In any case it is 
realised that the lease would have to ho for a long periorl in order to attract 
the capital retinired. ] am, however, to point out that no terms liave as yet 
been formulated, and as already ohserved, the Local (Toveninient prefer to 
await an offer ratlier than to moke one themselves. 

7. These certainly is local sentiment in Orissa against the grant of such 
conce.ssions to persons outside, except on tlie understanding that the ciipi.- 
talists of Orissa should hove an opportunity of coming into the venture ori 
favourable terms. A similar tendency has heon shown in connection with 
the development of the mineral re.soiirces of the province, and other largo 
commercial undertaking.s. Ir should, however, not be difficuli to placate this 
feeling. The persons among whom it exi.sts are sufficiently educateil to 
know that it is better that the natural resources of the country should he 
developed by foreign capital than not developed at all; and that owing to 
the highly technical nature of this industry, we must rely on expert advice 
and assistance from outside and can hardly expect to obtain this if we exclude 
outside capital altogether. If any company is formed, it should be possible 
to arrange that a large block of the shares be offered in the first instance in 
Orissa, and this, together with the advantage of training young men in an 
industry, should reconcile the objectors to the grant of such a contession even 
to an European promoter. As regards Wxal needs, I am to say that the 
stock of bamboos in Angul is larger than any mill could consume, and there- 
would be no difficulty in providing by suitable rules agaimst any restriction 
of the privileges of the villagers to take bamboos from the forests for their 
domestic needs. 

8 . The not imports of paper and paste-hoard into Bihar and Orissa, for 
the year 1921-22 (the latest for which figures are available) were .‘5,400 tons 
valued at about Us. 15,00,000. 

No. 11. 

Government of the Central Provincei. 

Li'tter, diited 1st June from the (government of the Central Provinr.es, 

forirardinrj rt plies to questionnaiee No. 11. 

With reference to your letter No. 352, dated the Tst May 1924, T am 
directed to forward for the information of the Board a copy of a Bullotin 
No. 1 issued by the Department of liidustrie.s. Central Provinces, which 
contains all the available information conf*rning existing conditions as 
regards the manufacture of machine-made paper and paper pulp and the 
prospects of the future development of the industry in this province. The 
niper and pulp plant alluded to in paragraph 3 of the Bulletin has since 
een installed at the Imperial Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun, and 
t the reciuest of the Institute the Agriculture Department supplied a small 
uantity of cotton stalks to the Institute for the purposes of experiments, 
'he result of these experiments is awaited, but in the meantime the Forest 
Iconomist has advised the Local Government not to encourage exploitation 
f any new material on a commercial basis. 

2 . With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter under reply, I am to give 
he following information on the various points raised therein : 

Point .4. 

(1) and (2). The necessary information will be found in the Bulletin. 

(3) to (5) No detailed inform.stion has so far been collected. 
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(6) («) There would he no difficulty in selecting u suitable factory site 
jidjacent to coal, limestone and water. 

(ti) No. 

Point B. 

(1) (a). Does not ari.se. 

(b) No. 

(() The ciuCiStion of conditions to govern the grant of concessions in 
future has not been considered yet. 

(i) The Local Government is not aware of aiij' .local sentiment against the 
grant of such concessions. 

Point C. 

The cost of collection and transport would he prohibitive. The exact 
cost has not been worhed out. 

Point D. 

About KOO tuns per annum. 

Point K. 

Vide information given in the Bulletin. 


2. Note nn certain hamhoo areas in Burma by 
Mr. W. XaiU. 

3 . Note on bamboo areas suitable for T»aper 

5 dip manufoctuTC in the Thayetmyo District by 
[t. J. D. ilamilton. 


No. 12 

Govenunent of Burma. 

T.fUer, dafni 2nd .June 102:,, from the. Covernment of Burma, forwarding 
replien to gueehonnaire No. 71, 

In reply to your lollcr No. 352, dated the Ist May 1924, on the subject 
noted above, I am directed to say that no research of the nature referred 
to in paragraph 3A thereof was made by the Industries Department in 
Burma, hut further enquiries in regard to the suitability of certain areas 

in Burma for the manufacture of paper 

1 . Report™theTn«pcotiflnol tsrabo.. arcM pulp from hamhoos were conducted by 
in the rt-ga UiTision hy Mr. B. 8. I'aarBon. Mcs-srs. R. S. Pearson, Forest Economist, 

VV. llaitt, Cellulose Expert, and J. D. 
Hamilton. Extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, as detailed on the margin, 
and I :im to forward for the informa¬ 
tion of the Tariff Board copies of their 
reports* which furnish to a certain extent the information required. As 
there is no paper industry curried on in Burm.i at present, this Government 
is not in a position to supplement tho information given in these reports. 

2. Concessions for the extraction of hamhoo.s for conversion into paper 

pulp have, however, been granted to the 
firms cited on the margin in terms of the 
Standard Form of Agreement, a copy of 
which is attached, for a period of 21 
years each, over the areas specified; hut 
for one reason or another none of these 
firms has as yet begun operations; two 
of them have merely been content to 
obtain extensions of time on payment of 
a txHi.sideration of Rs, 5,000 a year, while 
Messrs. Heilgers have withdrawn from 
their agreement. Messrs. Jamal Brothers 
had practically completed tho erection 
of a mill at Kyidaunggan in the 


1. McKBrB. Jamal Brottr.rB oyer certain Com- 
partmentB in tins HozaungJaung, Taangnyo, 
■yonhin. Jlinbyin anj Yen! Rcbcttcb in the 
Pylnmana FoccRt llivlsinn frnm lirt January 
1820. 

2. McBBrti. Ilookley and Manning Limited, 
oyer the Kaicinanng KeBcrve and part of tin: 
Heinze Reserve in the South Teimseorim Forcet 
liivlelon frnm let July 1020, 

3. Mesers. H. V. Low ft Co., oyer the Catch¬ 
ment area of tte Lemro River lying irithin tho 
Aicyah Dietiict and tlie ilill District of Arakan 
fnim iBt April 1030. 

4. MeBBTB. F. W. Hcilgere ft Co., oyer certain 
ComnartmentB in the Kaieiii, Lctran. Kndat, 
Worth and South Zamayi Fn-est Reecryea in 
the Fegu Forint Division from 1st Januaiy 


Below att.ached. 
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Yamethin District when it whs burnt down in March 1922 and its re-erection 
has not yet been taken in hand. But the site selected by this firm is not 
that recommended by Mr. Pearson and has been condemned by Mr. Raitt 
after visiting the locality. 

3. I am to add that the r.ate of roj-alty charged to the above concession- 
naires is that laid down in clause 9 of the Standard Form of Agreement. 
The question of local sentiment, however, hardly arises in Burma in view 
of the provision made in clause 5 (/) of the Standard Form of Agreement, 
for the e.Kercise by residents in the concession area of the right to raise 
food and other crops and to extract bamboos for domestic and agricultural 
purposes. 


Enclosure I. 

Tteport, dated the 5th March 1018, on the Zamayi Bamhoo Areas of the Pegic 
Bivision, Tenasserim Circle, Burma, by B. S. Pearson, Forest Economist. 


(1) General. 

The object in visiting these forests was to determine the relative merite 
of the Pegu and Thonze Catchment areas, with reference to their suitability 
for the extraction of bamboos for paper pulp. The writer inspected the 
Thonze and Okan areas in 1911, while the present report is based on an 
inspection curried out in February, by Mr. C K. Hargreave, Deputy Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Pegu Division, Mr. J. Thomson, representing Messrs. 
F. W. Heilgers of Calcutta and the writer, who after inspecting a factory 
site near Pegu proceeded up the Pegu river, making camps at Tandawgyi, 
Tamabin, Zaungtu and Daiughmu. • 


(2) Name and Situation. 

The forests with which tliis scheme is concerned are situated in the drain¬ 
age of the Pegu river, which in its upper reaches is known as the Zamayi, 
This river drains down the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomas, passing through 
Reserved Forests for a distance of about 80 miles to Zaungtu and from there 
winds through level country over a course of about 45 to Pegu and thence 
joins the Rangoon river just below that city. 

The State Forests are divided into reserves; as far as this scheme is con¬ 
cerned the following are to bo considered: — 

(1) Kalein Reserve 7 ^ « . 

^ I r, ■ T. f East Bank. 

(2) South Zamayi Reserve ) 

(3) Aungmya Reserve 

(4) Letpan Reserve h West Bank, 

(6) Kadat Reserve- J 

and 

(6) North Zamayi Reserve on both banks. 


(3) Description of the Forests. 

On the East Bank, and to the South, the forests are situated on slightly 
undulating ground, which as one goes North becomes somewhat broken and 
hilly. /These areas are well drained by the Kodugwe, Daw Tedaw and Sinzwi 
Chaungs, large tributaries of the Pegu river. 

On the West bank the country is more hilly and on going West the forests 
run up to the crest of the Yomas. The tributaries on this side of the river 
are the T,eptan, Aungmya. Thuta, Linzin, Kyonwi, Kadat, Tukaw and 
Nwpkiiw. 
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The forests on both hanks of the main river are Moist Deciduous in 
character, which merge into holts of ever-greeu along some of the tributaries, 
on the crests of tlie Pegu Yoinas to the West, and the lower lying hilLs in the 
upper readies of the Kod'.igwe river. Throughout the Moist Deciduous 
forests bamboo growth is noarly continuous. 


(4) Area of forests covered with Bamboo. 

It must be clearly understood that with the exception of tlie above- 
mentioned evergreen belts, the whole of these forests contain a heavy growth 
of bamboos, and that it is only with those areas which are easily accessiblo 
and from which bamboos can be extracted by floating, that this report ia 
concerned. 

Of the forests on the F.'ist bank, the only Reserves with which we are 
concerned are:— 


Name of Reserve. 

(1) Kalein Reserve 

(2) S. Kainayi Reset ve 


Total 


Area in acres. 
10,816 
. 1,48,544 


1,69,360 


On the West Bank. 


(1) Auiigmya Reserve 

(2) Letpan He.serve . 

(3) Kadat Reserve 


Total 
GRAND TOTAL 


12,352 

11,456 

50,467 


74,275 

2,33,635 


Bamboos cun be extracted from practically the whole of this area, though 
Bomo of the compartments are a considerable distance from the floating 
streams, and so unprofitable to work under present conditions. The- area, 
from which extraction is easy amounts to 66,310 acres, either situated on 
both sides of the main river or up the main tributaries. 


(5) Species of Bamboos and mode of ijroicth. 

The prevailing bamboo is Kyathaung, Bambvsa polymorphs, the next most 
common being Tiniva ce.phalostae.vum pergracile, while Myin, Dendrocalamus 
strictus occurs on the ridges. Other species are also present but nut in com- 
mercial quantities—the Kyathaung bamboos are very large and form mature 
clumps, the growth in many places being heavier and larger than that seen 
in the Thonzo Area; the general idea is that they will flower in the near 

future, but on this point no reliable data are available. The Tinwa com¬ 

menced flow'ering anything up to 5 years ago, though the majority flowered 
2 and 3 years ago. It has come up like grass, being at the present time 

from 1 feet to 8 feet high, according to its age. Judging from the stato of 

young bamboo crops in process of formation in this and other localities, it is 
probable that Tiniva will commence lo form definite clumps in its 5th to 6th 
year from the time of germination. The fact that Tinwa has flowered and 
re-generated profusely is the saving clause in the situation as far as a 
sustained annual supply of raw material in the near future is concerned; 
the other important factor being that the Kyathaung when it does flower 
will, if it follows the inode of flowering of other species of bamboos, not 
complete the process in one year, hut will take .several years to do so. 
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(6) Outturn. 

The number of bamboos annually extracted clown the Pegu river is very 
large, amounting to 2,333,89h diiving the season of 1916-17. Of this 
number the greater portion were taken out for sale or barter, and the rest 
by right-holders. 

In connecticin with former enquiries, the results of which have been pub¬ 
lished, in the Indian Forest Kecords, Volume IV, Part V of 1916, complete 
enumerations of bamboo areas were carried out with a view of ascertaining 
the yield of air-dry bamboos per acre. The figures for the Thonze-Okkan 
and Hlaing Yoiiia Ileaervea, which adjoin this Division on the other aide of 
the Yom.ss, may be taken with .safety for these forests, especially as the stocfk 
of bamboos is denser in the Pegu Catchment area than in tho.se above men- 
tiojied. 

The figure of outturn arrived at the Thonze and adjoining forests w.sb 4. 
'2 tuns of dry nudes and internodes per acre. The area from which bamboos 
can be easily extracted is given elsewhere as 66,310 acres, working on a 
.5-year rotation this givc.s 13,262 acres per annum or a sustained yield of 
.55,7(K1 tons of air-dry nodes and iiiternodcs per annum. This is probably an 
extremely conservative figure. 

(71 Fossihle Fiutory ,Silc. 

A possible factory site was carefully inspected by all three officers near 
Pegu. 

The site selected, is situated on the West Bank of the Pegu River. It is 
the highest land in the neighbourhood and protected by a bund, from the 
river which is .5(10 yards distant. It will be necessary, however, to raise the 
height of the land by a few feet and to put a protective bund on the north 
side in order to make tlie factory .secure from floods. The cost of this will 
not be ninch. 

The area is approximately 70 acres and is owned by natives. There should 
ho no difficulty in securing flic land, as the Deputy Commissioner informed 
us that it is available. Before finally deciding it will be advisable to prove 
that Arte.siim Well Water ran he obtained. A short distance away the Tec 
Factory hu.s an excellent Artesian Well drawing water from a depth of 305 
feet by a 6" pipe. The supply is constant and the quality good and clear. 

The river water, however, may prove to be suitable for the factory, as 
the tides only just reach Pegu. Samples arc being taken for analyses. If it 
is decided to use the river water, a filtering plant will be necessary. 

The site is close to the Burma Railway at the junction of the Mandalay 
and the Moulmein lines, and i.s 2 miles from Pegu Railway Station. 


Note. —Tn Appendix I, Indian Forest Records, Volume TV, Part V, nodes 
and internodes are counted separately, since this was published it has been 
found that both internodes and nodes can be utilized for paper pulp. 

The advantages appear fo be that— 

(1) Lime will be available from Mouliii?in, 

(2) Coal and chemicals can be sent to the factory for six months of the 

year by river, or by rail nt all times. The distance is 47 miles 
from Rangoon l.y rail and 50 miles by river. 

(3) The town of Pegu is healthy and quite suitable for the Europeans 

to live in. 

(8) Cost of Cutting und K-Arattion. 

Kytithaung bamboos are sold in Pegn for Rs. 6 per 100 stems and Rs. 8 
per 100 for selected stems; Timm sell for Hs. 5 per 100 stems. 

(1) Kyaihaung (B. Prlymorpha) —The cost of cutting and dragging to 
the floating streams amounts to Rs. 41 per 1,000 stems; it costs 
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Ub. 5 per 1,000 to make into rafts, while the cost of rafting 
from the forests to Pegu nmoiints to 11b. 10 per 1,000 stems. 
Therefore, the total cost, exclusive of royalty and profit, amounts 
to Hs. 56 per 1,000 stems, Hs. 5-0-7 per 100 stems. 

(2) Tinwa {(J. Pcrgrac'il ,').—Cost of cutting and dragging to steam comes 
to Rb. 27 per 1,(XJ0 stems; cost of making up rafts Its. 4 per 
1,000'stems and cost of rafting from the forest to Pegu Rs. 10 
per 1,000, a total of Rs. 41 per 1,000 stems, or Rs. 4-1-7 per 
100 stems. 

i9) Cost of landing onf. ion of air-dry bamboo (nodes and internodes including) 
at til,: proposed factory site. 

(1) Kyathaung (B. Polymorpha ).—The weight of one dry Kyatkaang 

amounts to 17'7 lbs. (see Appendix I, Indian Forest Records, 
Volume IV, Part V), therefore it requires 127 bamboos to make 
one ton of air-dry bamboos, both nodes and internodes included; 
the coat per lOi) is Rs. 5-9-7, therefore, the cost per ton of air- 
dried Kyathavng bamboo, landed at the factory, amounts to 
Rs. 7-1-9, exclusive of royalty and profit to contractors, which 
would bring the figure up to in the neighbourhood of Hs. 8-8-0 
per ton. 

(2) Tinwa (C. Pergracilc ).—The weight of one dry Tiniaa amounts 8-7 

lbs., therefore it requires 267 stems to make a ton of air-dried 
bambou.s. The cost of cutting and floating 100 stem.s amounts to 
Rs. 4-1-7, therefore it cost Rs. 10-9-0 to land a ton of air-dried 
nodes and internodes at the factory, exclusive of royalty and 
profit to the contractor, which would bring the figure up to 
Rs. 12-0-0 per tou. 

(10) Lines of Export. 

The chief line of export for the raw material is the Pegu River, with its 
several tributaries, the names of which have been mentiorred elsewhere. It 
is an excellent floating stream as far up as the Kyauk-sa-ga Gorges, some 
64 miles from Pegu and tlicrefore 36 miles from the edge of the reserve. 
Large bamboo rafts are floated to downstream from below these gorges and 
also extensive floating is carried on down several of the tributaries to the 
main stream. The river is 150 to 200 yaixls broad at Pegu and over 100 
yards broad from where floating commeuccs in the forests. Bamboo rafts 
containing upwards to 10,000 bamboos are brought down to Pegu throughout 
the rains and smaller rafts of upwards to 6,000 stems are floated down up 
to the end of March. The floating season therefore covers as much as 9 
months, a very important factor, w'hon considering extraction. 

The main floating stre.am conld be considerably improved at no great 
expense, by erecting temporaly guide veins after the cessation of the monsoon 
in order to concentrate the av.Tllablo supply of water and thus speed up 
floating operations from January to March. 

Pegu is also sowed by two railway lines, one from Rangoon and the other 
from Moulmein, while the Pegu River leads direct to Rangoon Harbour. A 
steam boat service runs during the rains from Pegu to Zaungtu, that is to 
.the edge of the forest reserves. 


(11) Labour. 

A very considerable amcoint of local forest labour is available, part of 
which is already employed on extracting bamboos, and the re.st on timber 
work. More labour will be required as soon as the demand arises for bamboos 
for a pulp factory. It is thought that .some of the labour will he forthcoming 
from the Tarrawaddy Division, from whence a considerable number of coolies 
come yearly for forest work. If this supply is inadequate it will he necessary 
to import Indian labour. Ihe general concensus of opinion held by the 
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local officers is that, provided c.orrect methods of utilizatiiig the local con¬ 
tractors are applied, the bamboos will be forthcoming. 

(12) Chr.micali. 

Excellent lime is available from Moulmoin, with a direct lino of com¬ 
munication to the proposed factory by rail. There is a report that brine is 
available from wells near Kamasee, seme 7 miles from Pegu, but this point 
requires verification. 


(13) Mincellaneous Facta. 

No mention has been made of the bamboos w'hich are extracted from the 
uuclas.sed forests, which lie nearer Pogu than the Reserved Forest. Probably 
moderate quantities of bamboos would be available from those localities, 
though it would bo unsafe to count on this supply, as considerable quantities 
aro required by the local inhabitants. 

No mention has been made of the largo forest areas further up the Pegu 
River, and which comprise the North Zamayi Reserve. Very large supplies 
of bamboos are available from this area, but as ample supplies can bo 
obtained from lower downi the river it is not at present necessary to take 
this area into consideration. 


(If) The. relative merits of the 'fhnnze.-Okkan area and that of the Pegu 

Division. 

So many factors have to bo taken into consideration when comparing the 
relative merits of two areas, that only those of primary importance cun be 
considered. 

(1) As fur as the quantity of harabn.o it c!oncerned, both arcus can 

yield more than u factory of 10,OUO tons per annum of pulp 
would requires, so that in this respect they are equal. 

(2) The load b,y river in the ca.se of TLoiize-Okkan area is 13 miles 

shorter tliuu is {be ea.so in Pegu, ti the other baud, there is no 
comparison between the floating streams, as the Pegu River is 
infinitely the bc.sl for fio.atiiig bamboo rafts, wdiile once the 
bamboos are ni.uclo up into rafts, the distance they havo to ho 
floated out has little effect on the co.st of extraction. As a matter 
of fact the cost of extraertion from both areas is very much the 
sumo. 

(3) Probably the most important point in favour of the Pegu area is 

that floating can be carried on until the end of March with the 
help of dragging whereas it has to stop by the end of January 
in the Thonze uiea. 

(4) The labour question is similar in both Districts and therefore in 

this respect the aieas are equal. 

(A) The other important factor to bo taken into consideration is that 
of a factory site. In the case of the Thonze-Okkan areas, the 
proposed site is either where the Thonze cuts the railw-ay or near 
Insein. Both these plai'us present difficulties, either owing to 
the fact that suitable land is dlfficv.U to obtain or due to inunda¬ 
tions. A site just out.side Pegu is proposed, between the junction 
of two main lines and close to the river, which the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner thinV.s there will be no difficulty in proouring, and 
which, after a .small amount has been spent on making a bund 
.and possibly after slightly' raising the level of the ground, pre- 
senhs an admirable site for a factoiy. 

Oj The conclusion arrived at by the writer after having carefully' 
inspected both nieas is that the Pegu area is distinctly pre¬ 
ferable to that of the Thonze-Okkan. 
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Enclosure II. 

Note dated the 2nd February 1919 on certain Bamboo Areas in 
Burma examined with a view to their Utilization for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp by William Raitt, 

F. C. S.| Consulting Cellulose Expert to the 
Government of India, Forest Department. 

1. The Kahaung area near Toungoo .—There is plenty of bamboo but the 
K.abaunK is a bad rafting river and it connects with the Sittang which is 
equally unreliable as a means of transport for pulp in boats to a port. A' 
factory site at Sinseik on the Kabaung would be satisfactory as regards 
water-suppl}' and a somewhat expensive siding could connect it with the main 
line of railway which would have to be depended on for transport of product 
to Rangoon but the business ivill not stand the cost of rail transport. Lime 
also is a difficulty— Iheie is some in the hills lo the cast but the samples of 
it 1 have seen are poor in quality and diilicult to burn and it would have 
to be transported in carts some 15 miles. The alternative is Zibiugyi lino 
from the Maymyn extension line and this also involves a long railway carriage. 

T do not think this area is of much account at present or until all the more 
suitable locations have been taken up. 

2. Jamal Jiralhers location with jaefory site at Kyklaunijjnn .—Similar 
remarks as above apply to this only more so. There are no river transport 
facilities of any kind lere. All materials will have to come in by cart or 
tramways and all export hy rail. Eire wood is near .snd this is the only 
advantage it has, I con.sider this location rpiitc hopeless. 

3. Moulmnin ,—The ureas on the Ataraii River promise well. The river 
is tidal to well into the forests and the short tributary streams above tida' 
inllucnces cun be used for small rafl.s during the wet season, these being 
collected at the junctions with main river and sent down it in largo rafts at 
any time throughout the year to a factory site which could bo placed well 
down the river for it '.ont.Tins fresh water at high tide for a considerable 
distance down. From .inch site the product can easily be barged to steamers 
at Moiilincin. The transport facilities are therefore good. There is, however, 
some doubt about the sufficiency of bamboo. In considering this I am pro¬ 
viding for a probable expansion of factory output from 10,000 tons per 
annum now to 40,000 tons in the future. The forests are not typical bamboo 
country. There are no large solid blocks of bamboo; it occurs in jiatches but 
these patches are frequent and T think will ba found sufficient considering 
the large total area (173 s<iuuie miles including Dali) of the reserves. Lime¬ 
stone exists in large amount in the rock outcrops bordering the Ataran which 
in several places are on the river banks. It is not, I think, of first class 
quality but probably good enough. Better stone can be brought if necessary 
from Pa-an on the Salween 4(1 miles up by boat at a suUlcientl.v low cost. 
Fuel will be soinewh.at ei-TCiisiv# about Rs. 0 per dry Lon delivered at 
factory. It would be advisable to allot a fuel reserve to any factory operating 
here when the cost would probabl.y be somewhat reduced. Tt is possible lo 
import Bengal coni at a co.st which may not exceed Rs. 1.5 at factory which 
is equal to about Rs. .5 per ton for wood and this makes a reserve to fall 
back on should wood fuel proves a difficulty in the future. F.xport facilities 
from Moiilinein are good ns the port is open all the year round. I.ncal 
labour is available in ilw forests from January lo April. 

4. Salvje.en .—1 went uri as far as Sbwegpn but no small launch could be 
got to go higher. Visit 'd the Pa-an limestone qiiajrics. From what I could 
learn of the bamboo on the 'Vuiizaliii tributary 1 do not think rhere is enough 
of it for a factory supply and there appeur.s to be no other within reach. 
Considering that there is a certain amount of doubt about the Ataran 
supply, T think it would be wise to reserve the. Yiinzalin as an auxiliar.v 
area to the Ataran. The Gyaing river bamboo areas are no use. I did not 
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think the Sittang was worth visiting. Above the Pegu canal, which pro¬ 
vides communication with the Irrawaddy and Pangoon it may he useful but 
the Sittang mouth is bad at all times of the year for navigation and im¬ 
possible during the monsoon. 

5. Akyab and Kaludun Hivnr .—Good prospects here. The river is as good 
if not better iliun the Ataran and a factory site can be got some 20 miles 
above Akyab where the water is fresh. Akynb is an open port all the year 
round. Bamboo exists in very large quantities close to tidal water on the 
main river and its tributaries. Its cost per dry inn is, however, more than on 
the Ataran. The species c\istiiig (Ifelocanna) is very light and since costs 
depend mainly on the number cut and not on their dry weight the dry ton 
cost works out higher than elsewhere. Still it is not too high. The short 
flowering cycle of this species—about 14 years 1 understand—introduces an 
element of uncertainty but against this the period of recovery is only four 
years and flowering is not simultaneous or general all over the division; it 
proceeds slowl.v over a period of about .seven years; consequently the areas 
which have first flowered have reached the full crop stage before later areas 
commence. T think this characteristic makes it safe but it does, of course, 
incroaso the total area required by a factory. Limestone of good quality can 
be brought by boat from Unmrcc island some 60 miles down tho const from 
Akyab. Firewood exists ii; large quantities close to tho proposed factory 
sites. Forest labour supply is good. 


Enclosure III. 

Note dated the 30th April 1919 on Bamboo Area suitable for 
Paper«pulp manufacture in the Thayetmyo District by J. D. 
Hamilton, E. A. C. of Forests, Burma. 

Liicality .—The area lies roughly between the following boundaries: — 
North.—Southern watershed of the Mindon River. 

South.—Thaj’ctmyo District boundary. 

East.—Irrawadd.v River. 

West.—Foot of Arakuu-Toma Range. 

The total area may be taken to be at least 400 square miles. The bamboos 
are largely concentrated in the drainage of the Made Chaung and in many 
places come right down tr- the banks of the Irrawaddy River. The Made 
Chaung comes out at Kaimi, a small town on the Irrawaddy about 20 miles 
above Promo. The Irrawadclj Flotilla Compiiny .stearaer.s call at Kama. A 
Pulp Factory would bo b' St put up somewhere in this vicinity. But even 
Prome is not too far away end being at a rail-head may offer some special 
attractions. 

Species .—The bamboo referred to in this note is Bendnicalamus strictus 
(Bur. Hmyinwa) sometimes called the mule bamboo owing to It generally 
yielding more or less solid stems. But all JTmyiniva stems are by no means 
solid and when the bamboo is hollow the walls are usually very thin. But 
as the area in question is taken to contain sufficient solid culms to meet 
factory requirements it is as well to say so with an expressed knowledge of 
the above peculiarity. 

SvppJy avniUihlr. —About nine million bamboos are cut annually from 
this area for trade purposes, i.c.., the Forest Department collects royalty on 
this number. It can be safely said that there would bo no difficulty in 
procuring a further twelve million especially as the pulp trade would not 
trouble about the straight ness nf culms. As iho solid stems are usually not 
so straight as the hollow the area really has a larger and easier supply of 
the former. This means of course great economy. 
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The weight of 18 feet long dry bamboos of average thickness I find to b» 
8 lbs., 280 bamboos would thus go to a ton and 12,000,000 bamboos would 
give 40,000 tons. 

Mr. Itaitt cxpresse.s h doubt as to the possibility of procuring this amount 
in Moulmcin. The TbuyeHiiyo area is free from this doubt. 

The cost of oxtracti'iii ul the bamboos to the factorj- would be about Rs. 8 
per ton reckoning the dry weiglit. In the green or semi-green state it would 
be mucli less. 

Ftoii.’crinij. So fur as T know the Hmyinira bamboo does not flower in the 
same universal manner as olher species. The. flowering is sporadic, and the 
bamboo always seems to he in flow'er in patches—more so perhaps in some 
years than in others. Seed is thus nearly always available. So that if the 
intensive cutting of culms showed signs of any area being in danger of 
depletion it could always he resown by simply scattering seed collected from 
some other locality. As a safeguard it would be a much less irksome method 
than requiring firms to cut only a certain number of culms from each clump. 
A method so full of difllculties as to be hardly practicable. 

Fuel .—-Firewood is plent’fnl and would cost about Rs. 5 per dry ton 
delivered at the factory, j.c., assuming the factory would be somewhere near 
Kama. 

In the Made valley there is also coal of much the same quality as that 
recently tried on the Burma Railways. This coal could to some extent be 
brought down on bamboo rafts. I have not examined the extent of the coal 
bearing area and merely mention a possibility which may prove valuable. 

Lime .—Great quantities of lime are available from Toiidaung and Peik- 
tbalin villages, a lew miles below Thayetmyo, It is at present manufactured 
at both these villages.* It is derived from a Nummulitic limestone of excel¬ 
lent quality. 

Fresh water supply .—The Irrawaddy River. 

Sulphuric Acid ,—There are large depn.sit.s of iron pyrites not far from 
Kama. That at the surface is not rich in sulphur. But being on the spot it 
would Jjo worth examining. 

Facilities of Export .—Toe pulp could be taken in cargo boats to Rangoon 
or Bassein for shipment cither by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company or private 
arrangement. 


Enclosure IV. 

Standard Form, of Agreement for the Extraction of Bamboos for 

Paper Pulp. 


Parties to the ag:reement. 
Grantor and Liennsne. 


THIS AGREEMF.N'T made Iho betwejii the BECHFTARY 

OF STATE IN COUXCIL (hereinafter referred to as the Grantor) of the one 

part and (here¬ 

inafter referred to as the Licensee 
which e.xpression shall be taken to 
mean and include the members for the lime being of the said firm of 

.and the survivor or survivors of them except when the 
context otherwise requires) of the other part; 

WTTERE.-tS the Licensee is desirous of obtaining a concession from the 

Grantor of the exclusive right and 

license to fell cut and remove bamboos 
extrar.t bamurjo. fur conversion into p»per r . ■ ■ .t 

pulp nr pnper. irom certain areas in the 

Forc.st Division for the sole jiiirpose of 
converting the same into paper pulp or paper. 

-4N'D whereas the Gr.antor has agreed to grant the said concession 
to the Licensee subject to the restrictions terms and iconditions licreinaftor 
appearing: 
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XOW it is hereby agreed and declared as follaws ; — 

1. The Licensee shall have the exclusive right and license for a term of 

twenty-one years from the first day ot 

(a) subject to the reatrietious 

terms and conditions hereinafter contained to fell and cut bamboos for the 
sole purpose of conversion into paper pnlp or paper and remove the same 
from the areas in the Forest Division hereinafter described 

or such portion of them as may be selected as hereinafter provided. 

2. During the period from the first day of (a) to the 

thirty-first day of (b) 
the Licensee shall bo at liberty to 
exercise all the rights and powers 
granted by these presents in those 

areas in the Ftirest Division which are detailed in Schedule 

I annexed hereto and .ire hereinafter referred to as the concession area. 


Conocaslon arna in which ri^hta and 
powera may be exerciaed for Atc ycara 
from the first day of (a). 


3. During the period from the first day of (r.) 

thirty-first day of 
Selection of parts of conoeiaion area in ~ ‘ 
which riglita and powers may be exercised 
for the remaining sixteen ycara from the 
Arst day of (e). 


to the 
(lO the 

Licensee .shall be entitled to exercise 
the said rights and powers only in such 
portion of the [‘oneession urea as the 
Licensee may select in accordance with 
the provision herein contained and in such further portions as may he granted 
as hereinafter provided. Notice in writing of any such selection 
shall he given to the Secretary to the Government of Burma in 
the Revenue Department not later than the first day of (e) and 

shall be accompanied by a plan clearly showing the portioiw of the concession 
area so selected PROVIDED that the portions seleclicd shall he limited to 
a total area sufficient to yield not more than 40,000 tons of pulp annually 
for the remainder of the term of this license. 

4. During the period from the first day of («) to the 

thirty-first day of (6) the 

Grsntor not to m»kn similar Mnoe».-ion (irantor undertakes not to grant any 
oV'ca). ' concessions to any other person 

Or firm in the aforesaid areas and 
thereafter during the contiiiuaiiice of this license to give the Licensee the 
first refusal of any further concessions therein. 

5. In regard to the concession area there will he expressly reserved and 
excepted. 

(a) the pt)ssession and the bencfical ownership of the Grantor in the 

soil and all mines and 
Restrictions and rrservationa to the minerals upon Or in or 
rxfreisR nf rights and powera in the eon- the said concession 

cession area. i ii. • i x 

area and the right to 

make such use of the soil and to subject it to such operations 
for the purpose of the extraction of minerals or otherwise as to 
the Grantor may scciu proper; 

(b) the surface of the fnnre.ssion area and all gracing cultivating and 

other surface rights other than and except the right to cut 
mature hamhoos suitable for the manufacture of paper pulp; 

(c) the right to all trees other than trees made over to the Licensee 

in pursuance of the provisions of clause 13 hereof and other 
natural produicts of the soil other than bamboos; 


(a) Date ol commencement of agreement. 

(t) Date of expiry of five years from date of commencement of agreement. 

(c) Date following the date of expiry of five years from date of oommcnocment ot 

agrrpment. *. « •■ a 

(d) Date of expiry of 21 years from date of coromennement of agreement. * 1 . j * 

C<!) Date following the date of expiry of four years and five months from the date 


of commencement of agreement. 
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(d) the right of the Grantor to destory bamboos in any portion of the 
eoncesaion area for sylvicultural purposes including the making 
of plantations; * 

.<e) the right of the Grantor or of any other person who may from 
time to time enter into a contract with him for the extraction of 
teak or other timber in the concession area to graze elephants 
or other animals which are employed in such extraction in such 
parts of the concession area as may from time to time he 
* ■purpose by the Divisional Forest Officer; 
if) the right of the Grantor to permit residents in the concession area 
to cut taurifjyns lor the purpose of raising food and other 
crops and to extract such bamboos as they require for all pur- 
poses other than the maniifaetnre of paper pulp; * 


< 5 ) the right of the Grantor or of any person authorized hy him to 
extract bambixis without restriction for all purposes otlier than 
the manufacture of paper pulp. 


Provided that if the area for bamboos extraction is so affected bv these 
reservations and restrictions as to result in the reduction of the yield of 
bamboos to below what would be required to produce 40,0fJ0 tons of pulp 
annually a suitable area to he selected hy the Licensee out of such areas as 
are at the disposal of the Grantor will bo handed over to the Licensee to make 
up for such deficiency. 

extracting bamboos in the coiucession area the Licensee shall observe 
the following llules, m'z : — 

(a) The concession area shall be divided into cutting series and 


Method of 


blocks and each block of 


oenueseion ntl *' *>»inhoos in the cutting series shall be 

completely worked over 
before work is started in another block of that series. 

ib) The order in which the said blocks shall be worked shall he laid 
down hy the Divisional Forest Officer in eousultation with the 
Licensee in a plan of operations which shall be prepared 
beforehand so that the whole concession area may be worked 
over systomaticall,y. Deviations from the plan of operations so 
laid down shall not be made without the previous sanction of 
the Divisional Forest Officer. 


fc) Maps showing tho area cut over in each year shall he supplied 
to the Divisional Forest Officer on such date as he may fix. 

id) The Divisional Forest Officer or any subordinate duly authorized 
hy him shall have the right to inspect the Licenseo's work to 
see that the conditions of working are properly carried out. 

(e) The Licensee’s operations shall he i:niifined to bamboo culms more 
than two years old in each clump and no first or scciond year’s 
bamboo culm shall be extracted. By two .vears old culms is 
meant culms which having come into existence during one rains 
have passed through the next rains. 

(/) To prevent the culms of bamboos diminishing in size and deteriorat- 
iug in quality the Licensee shall give each block which has been 
worked over a rest of four to six years before it is worked 
over again. 

(g) When any block which has once been worked over is worked 
over again the Licensee shall not oxtrart more than half of the 
bamboo culms in each clump in the kaid block. 


• riiTs Hub-rlau«e will not lie rrouired If It ia found poaaible to exclude ftbm the 
ooDcesiion area localities suitable and suffleiont for tbo requirementa of taungya cuLiera. 
Suuh exclusions will, if made, be defined in Schedule I. 
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7. The Grantor if so required by the Licensee shall lease to the Licensee 

Or.ntor to Ice eit. for erection of T i *0 h® selected by the 

facturlcB. Ijicensoe out of such sites as aro at the" 

<iispasat of the Grantor within the^ 
conceHSion area for the erection of factories store-houses sheds depots bun¬ 
galows staff-officos agencies and other buildings of a like nature bond fidf. 
required for the purpose of the business connected with these presents such 
lease to be rent free for the torni of the agreement. 

8 . The Licensee shall erect and fMsmpIete at least one factory and sub- 

T 7 a . 1 sidiary buildings for the manufacture 

Erecnon of Factory, etc., ond thn ,,r v- A” uiauujacLuie 

minimum annoal outturn of pulp. papei pulp by the first (lay of 

(/) and such factory shall 

tliorenfter be worked for not loss than 120 days in each year in the 
maaiil'acture of paper pulp. From and after the expiration of seven years 
from the first day of (a) the Licensee shall produce an annual 

outturn from the said factory of at least 10.fKX) tons of paper pulp and from 
and after the expiration of fourteen years from the same date an annual 
outturn of at least 20,0(X) Ions of paper pulp. 

9. No rents or otlicr payments save sucli as arc herein expressly meu- 

„ tioned shall be payable by the Licensee 

^ in respect of the concession area for 

the ferin during which the same shall ho held and no royalty on bamboos 
converted into paper pulp shall be payable for the first seven years from 
the day of (a) hut thereafter the Licensee shall pay to the 

Grantor a royalty at the rate of Re. I per ton on air-dry unbleached paper 
pulp manufactured by the Licensee or in the event of the Licensee using 
the paper pulp manufactured by him for tho manufacture of paper on that 
quantity of wet paper pulp which the Grantor shall decide to be equivalent 
to one ton of air-dry unbleached paper pulp subject to a minimum annual 
pa.vment of Rs. 10,000 during the eighth to fourteenth years inclusive 
and of Rs. 20,000 during the last seven yeans of this agreement. 

to. Any duty fee or royalty which may under any law rule or notification 

in force for the time being have been 
T paid by third persons on bamboos sub- 

scquently sold by them to the Licensee 
shall be refunded to the Licensee on satisfying the Divisional Forest Officer 
or other officer appointed bv him in this behalf that the said dutv fee 
or royalty has lieeii paid and that the said bamboos have been or will be 
used for the manufacture or fur purposes in connection with the manufacture 
of paper pulp in such a wa.y as to render them unmarketable for any other 
purpose. If the Licenseo shall not so use anj' bamboos after the duty fee 
or royalt.y has been refunded as aforesaid the Licenseo shall repay tho 
amount which lias been refunded to him in respect thereof. 

11. Subject to such restrictions as may from time to time he imposed 

bv tho Divisional Forest Officer tho 
during the coiitinuanco- 

iinposnd by the Divisioaal Foresr Officer, OT tnes© pros^iits httvo the right to USO' 

any lands roads or stream-s outside the 
concession area which belong to or are under the control of the Grantor for 
the purpose of having free ingress and egress to and from the concession 
area and also all such lands roads or streams within the concession area. 


12. Subject to the control of the Goverunent of Rurma the Licensee shall 

bo at liberty upon obtaining the con¬ 
sent of the Coniinissioiier of the 


Liberty to make roads, etc. 


Civil Division to make dams across streams cut canals make water¬ 
courses irrigation works roads and bridges railways and traniwa.vs and any 
other works useful or necessary for the purpose of tho business in or upon 

If) Date foltuffing the date of expiry of two years from the date of commeucement 
of the agreement. 

(a) Date of commencement of the agreemant. 
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the concession area and also with the like consent to widen- or deepen 
existing creeks ichannels or waterways for the purposes of the said business. 

13. The Grantor undertakes to reserve and allot to the Licensee subject 

Tji. i 1 f .1 to the exorcise by third parties of such 

Liberty to extract fuel from areas allotiea . , . . , , 

lor the purpose subject to payment of rights "Of privileges fts have boon 
royally thoreon. declared or may at the time of reser¬ 

vation and allotment be deilared to exist therein an area or areas of the 
nearest available reserved or unc-lassed forest for the extraction of bamboos 
brushwood and trees other than trees which are now or hereafter may be 
declared to be reserved in any part of Burma by any law rule or notification 
for the time being in force and unreserved trees of the species set out in 
Hchodule II annexed hereto and such other species as may hereafter be 
added by the Conservator of the Circle growing on the said area or areas 
in quantities .snificient to meet the fuel requirements of each factory 
erected under the provisions of clau.se 8 hereof and the iloinestic consumption 
in the houses and oflices ol the persons employed hj* the Liceii.see in or in 
connection with such factory. Provided tliat ou all fuel extracted I>y him 
the Licensee shall jiay to the Grantor royalty based on tlie rate from lime 
to time current. 

14. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to relieve the Licensee 

his agents and servants from the duty 
Liocin.ee to complv wi.h act. o< the of compiyiiig with any act of the 
Legislature and rules thereunder. Legbslalure and rules thereunder tor 

the time being in force applying to 
the locality in which the cnnce.ssion area is situate. 

15. The Licensee in roiiducting his operations mi the conces.sioii area shall 

not in any way interfere witli the sur- 
Llonnaoc not to iiilerfere with suttaoe of face of the land save and so far as may 
the land except for purpose, specifled. be necessary for the immediate pur¬ 
pose of icarrying on the necessary 
operations in connection with the said businc.s.«. 

16. Tile Liccicsco shall keep full and true accounts in English of the 

number of bamboo culms brought into 
Lioenseo to keep ocoounts and to furni.h his factorv or factories of the quantitv 
rn“f ?oyaTv'' P^P"' pulp manufactured and in 

proce.ss of manufacture and exported 
and of the quantity of fuel used and shall on the fifteenth day of each month 
send to the Divisional Forest Officer in such form as he may prescribe a 
true analysis thereof for the month immediately preceding. The royalty 
appearing by sucli statement to be due in respect of the paper pulp manu¬ 
factured and the fuel used during each month shall be due and payable 
on or before the last day of the next succeeding month. 

17. The Licensee shall allow the officers deputed in that behalf by the 

Con.scrvator of the Circle to have full 
Lioenspe tn allow inapection of oooonnt inspection of all the said accounts and 

account books and to take all such 


steps as ill the opinion of such officers may be uecossary fur ascertaining 
by enquiries inspection and measurement or wcigliinent the correctness of 
the same and of the said an.alysis and shall also permit the offic-ers in that 
behalf appointed by tlio Government of Burma to inspect all works 
machinery and other matters connected with tlic operations of the said 
businos.s and the Licensee .shall forthwith carry out all instructions which 
the Government of Burma may on the report of said officers give in writing 
under the hand of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Hevenue 
Department as to the said works or anything connected therewith provided 
such instructions be capable of being carried out witliout. occasioning an 
unreasonable incrca.so of cost ill carrying on the .said niicratious and witliout 
itherwise prejudicing tlic Licensee. 

18. If any royalty hereby reserved shall be in arrears or unjiaid for the 


Power nf re-rntry on defaiill in paymp.nt 
>I royalty. 


space of sixty d-sys next after the day 
wdicreoii the s.amo ought to be paid 
(whether the same shall have been 
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formally demanded or not) and so often as the same shall happen the Grantor 
hy his agents or servants may enter ijito and iipon the land leased under 
the provisions of clause 7 hereof and may distrain all or any of the plant 
machinery and stocrk of every description thereupon and all bamboos timber 
and other materials or plant of any description whalsoover belonging to the 
Licensee then in or upon the said promises and may sell and dispose of Iho 
same or any part thereof for the purpose of obtaining payment of all royalty 
which shall then he iii arrear and all costs and expenses occasioned hy the 
non-payment thereof or by such distress hut without prejudice to the right 
of the Grantor to recover by suit or otherwise any royaltly in money then 
or thereafter due hy the Licensee. 

19. The Licensee shall appoint at as early a date as possible hut uot 

later than the 1st day of (g) 

Licensee to employ e local agent. to employ an agent 

holding a full power of attorney on his behalf at Itangnon or such other 
place in Burma as the Government of Burma may in consultatiou with the 
Licensee appoint and all notices served on or conimunic.ations made to that 
agent hy or on behalf of the Grantor shall be considered ns duly served on nr 
corainuiiicated to the Licoiisce and shall he biutling upon and he deemed a 
proper notice to him. 

20. The Licensee shall not assign the honclib of this agreement or grant 

transfer mortgage or part with any 
LieensM not to assign transfer, cto., his right or privilege hereunder granted 
rights and powers witliout permission. tvithout the permis.sion in writing of 

the Government of Burma under the 
hand of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the lievenue Depart¬ 
ment first had and obtained. 

21. It is hereb.y further agreed that if the licensee his agents or servants 

should commit any breach of the eon- 

Penalties for breach of agreemont. ditions or covenants contained in this 

agreement he shall in addition to any other penalty to which he may be 
liable pay to the Grantor on demand of the Divisional Forest Oflieer a sum 
not exceeding Bs. 500 for every such breach us and hy way of liquidated 
damages and shall indemnify the Grantor from all .suits iclaims and domands 
hy third parties arising directly or indirectly out of such breach and alsn 
shall make good any other loss thereby occasioned to the Grantor. 

22. Notwithstanding anything herein t;nntainecl it is hereby agreed and 

declared that the-se presents and the 
Power of Grsiitor to termlnats this rights concessions powers and privi- 
agreement on eix montha’ notice. hereby given shall he 

absolutely null and void upon the expiration of six calendar months from the 
date of a. notice in writing from the Government of Burmii under the hand 
of the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the Bevenue Department 
making the same null and void for any of the following reasons namel.v-- 

(«) in the event of no adequate coraineiiccment of operations to effeet 
the purposes hereinbefore indicated having been made hy the 
Liticnsee on or before the first day of (g) 

(b) on tho breach on the p.srt of the Licensee of any of the conditions 
and covenants under and subject to which these presents are 
mode. 

23 The Licensee mav terminate this agreement hy giving to the Govern- 
l-ower of Licensee to terminate this nient of Burma six months’ notice in 
■agreement on six monthe' notice. writing of lus intention so to no. 

24. In the event of any dispute arising regarding the interprotetion of 

any danse or provision of this agree- 

i ^ ment or the due performance or 

Decision of tho Government of llurnis p .i _xi 

to prevail in disputes arising out of (lie observaiiice of the same the nccision or 
interpretation of this agreement. the Government of Burma thereon ahall 

be final and binding on the Licensee. 


(17) Date following dale of expiry of one year from date of commencement of agreement- 
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IN WITNESS whereof Secretary to the Govern¬ 

ment of Burma in the Bevenne Department by order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma acting for and on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council and tho duly authorized agent in 

of have hereunto set their hands the 

■day and year first above written. 


Signed by the said 

in the presence of— 


1 


Bev. Secy, to Oovt. of liurma. 


Signed by the said 

in the presence of— 


1 


TAcensee. 


SCHEDULE I. 

The concession area referred to in clause 2 of the agreement comprises 
the following areas namely; — 


•excluding tho following areas, uiz.— 

(a) For taungya cultivation [ride foot-note to clause 5 (/)]. 

(b) For local consumption and sale of bamboos to the public [vide 

clause 6 [g]]. 


SCHEDULE n. 

list of unreserved' trees refeired to in Clause ]S of the agreement which may 
not be extracted 'for fuel. 


Burmese name. 


Scientifio name. 
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• Notes by Mew^rs. Mcrc^'r, Knitt and 
Poaraon. 

Jv«.’i)ort by Mr. Penr. on fjn thi* i5?ass ari'a in 
tbo a'’l><l*bouTh»5cd oi' tlic Monaa ri\J*r. 

Nou^ by Mr. iia^vkiD9. 


No. 13. 

Government of Assam. 

Letter, dated -itk June 1034, from the Government of Assiun., forwarding 
replies to questionnaire No. II. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 3f52, dated the Ist May 1924, on 
the subject of the paper indu-stry and to furnish such information as is avail¬ 
able on the points dealt with therein. 

A. I am to forward herewith copies of the papers noted in the margin* 

showing the result of such enquiries as 
have been made in this province. Mr. 
Pearson’s report is the only one which 
examines in detail the possibilities of a 
particular area. Since the submission 
of his report conditions have changed. Cultivation has extended and the 
area available has been reduced. 

2. Taking the sub-heads in paragraph 3A of your letter the present posi¬ 
tion is— 

(1) There are large areas of grass and reeds (wild sar.cliaruin and 

pliragmites) in the valley of the Brahmaputra and between the- 
Surma river and the southern face of tho Khasia Hills, but 
those in tho Suriria Valley are to a great extent on settled land 
and have a fairly high commercial .value as fuel for burning 
limestone, while tl)e available areas in the Brahmaputra Valley 
are diminishing with the si>rcnd of cultivation. Bamboos aro 
plentiful in some of the lower hills. 

(2) The grass areas arc near the rivers which afford moans of access. 

Bamboo.s are often in very inaccessible places and only those 
within easy reach of floating streams can be extracted profitably. 

(3) Coal can be had from the coal mines of Upper Assam and can be 

carried by rail and water. Timber would bo available for fuel,, 
and the reeds themselves make good fuel. 

(4) Lime of excellent quality is worked on the south face of the Khasia 

Hills and could tie taken by steamers to the Brahmaputra Valley. 
The price varies with Calcutta prices. No lime is now worked 
in the Brahmaputra Valley hut limestone is holieved to exist in 
the Mikir and Bhutan hills. 

(fj) Local labour is .scarce and unreliable. It w'onld probably be neces¬ 
sary to import labour from .s distance in competition with the 
tea industry. Wage.s will depend on the class of labour; local 
labour may cost 12 annas a day and imported labour will be little 
cheaper after allowing for the cost of importation. 

(0) There is no delinite information as to a suitable site other than that 
examined by Mr, Pearson. Probably others could he found. 

3B. (1) No concessions have as yet been granted bv the Government. 
Applications have been received from time to time and Government have 
offered favourable terms but in every case the applicant has eventually 
dropped the project. Tn one case in 1917 this Government offered the mono¬ 
poly of cutting grass over 20,000 acres in which all grazing and cultivation 
would ho prohibited. The concession was to bo for 21 years with an option of 
renewal for another 14 years subject to a revision of rates. No royalty was 
to be charged for 5 years and thereafter a ro.valty of Re. 1 a ton W'as to bo 
levied, subject to a miniiniim of Its. 10,000 a year after tho 7lb .year. In 
another ciase the Government proposed to settle a smaller area by a lo-sse of 
tho land itself with a revenue free term of three years. The (|Ucstion of the 
royalty on output in this case was not derided, as the negotiations were 
broken off by the Compans' roncorned. The Government are unable to say 
definitely what terms would now bo offered. Much would depend on whether 
the promoters desired an actual lease of the land or merely the monopoly of 
cutting grass over a particular area. 
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(2) There would probably be local opposition to the grant of any such 
concession, but the Government consider that provided the interests of the 
cultivators were safeguarded, there would he no objection to the grant of a 
concession. 

C. Transport is by road, river or rail. The freight may be estimated at 
one rupee a maund to Calcutta. 

D. No estimate of the local demand for machine-made paper can be 
■given. 

K. As already stated, the iiidustry has not yet been started in Assam, 
but some of the bamboos exported are said to be used by paper factories in 
Bengal. 

4. The (iovernment regret that in the time available it is impossible to 
supply the maps asked for by the Tariff Board. 


Enclosure I. 

Note by Mr. L. Mercer, President, Forest Research Institute and 

College, Debra Dun. 

.4.«ufn. Grasses. 

As pointed out by Mr. Pearson in his note the enquiry fulls under 2 heads, 
<i) enquiry into the outturn, t:o.st, factory sites, etc., and (ii) the value of 
the material for pulp. 

We have already arranged that Mr. Pearson and Mr, Hole (who will have 
to identify the gra.sses very carefully on spot), proceed to Assam for a short 
time next autumn atid that the enquiry by Mr. Pearson then follow the lines 
of the enquiry into the suitability of bamboos for the pulp. This will com¬ 
plete the first stage. The second stage is an enquiry into tho pulp value of 
the material based on extensive trial on a commercial scale. 

Mr. Raitt bolds that the Calcutta Mills cannot take this on, as their 
machinery is unsuitable. Mr. Bryce, the paper maker of the Titaghur Mills, 
tells Mr. Pearson that he has machinery quito suitable for testing this pulp 
and as a personal favour to him is willing to test it under certain conditions. 
TJiesc we can and will probably accept and thus we may expect that some 
100 tons of grass will be prat'tically tested next cold weather in the pre.senco 
of Mr. Pearson, and it is of importance that he be present. Arrangements 
for this grass are being made. 

If Mr. Raitt’s contention is right that the mills cannot test the grasses 
properly and if Mr. Bryce is wrong then it will be advisable to set up a 
small pulping plant deparlmenlnlly, but before taking further action in this 
respect it will he as well to await the results from Titaghur. Raitt alludes 
to the possihility of the United Provinces doing this. It is just possible that 
they may but the scheme has yet in no wa.v materialised, and will require 
very careful consideration, as the plant will cost perhaps some 4 lakhs of 
rupees. It will be interesting to see what progress has been made in a year's 
time when the Titaghur results are out, till then .\ssam should, wail. 

I quite agree with Mr. Haitt’s paragraph 2. If the Assam Government 
feel doubtful about the .ability of the Eroiiomi.st to report on factory sites, 
etc., from a pulp maker’s point of view, it is always open to them to ii.sk 
Mr. Haiti to accompany him settling what fee they will give him, though 
at present 1 think this is premature, i.e., until the gra.ss has Leon tested on 
n commercial scale. 

Copies of notes by Mr. Pearson and Mr. Raitt are attached. 
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Enclosure II. 

Note by Mr. Raitt, regarding propomls of Government of Asianr 
for testing paper pulp grasses. 

1. A good deal of work, so far as laboratory tests are concerned, Jias 
already been clone on several of the Assam grasses and the resnlts arc pub¬ 
lished in the joint report by Mr. Hole .and myself in one of the “ Indian 
Forest Records.” These tests arc perfectly reliable so far as they prove 
cellulose to exist in the gra.sses in commercially p.aying quantities and in 
indicating the jiiethods of treatment likely to secure the best results but to 
he convincing to the paper indu.stry they require to be supplemented by 
tests on a comiiierciul scale. I do not think this can be satisfactorily done 
at any of the paper mills. Their pl.ant has been designed for the treatment 
of rags and small easily dige.sted grasses of the bail) tJTJo and cannot deal 
successfully with coarse gras.ses of the species under consideration. 

The only satisfactorj’ means of arriving at their true i^oramerciul value is 
lor one of Uie Local (invernmeiits to erect a plant on a minimum commercial 
scale which should be .so constructed as to permit of expansion in the. event of 
a commercial firm taking it over after the Local Government have made alt 
the 11 ,se they require of it to prove the value of and to advertise their grasses. 
Governments would then lie in a position to demand full value for any con- 
ce.ssiuns or licenses gr.mted instead of being obliged to give the stnlf away 
in order to induce a firm to- undertake the pioneering risks of a new enter¬ 
prise. 

2. The suggestions as to crushing, retting and drying are not prncticab'e. 

I do not think it w'onld be po.ssible to carry them out on llie large scale that 
would eventually be demanded and, when done, the material would have no 
additional value to a factory situated near or in the producing districts,- that 
being an essential feature of the industry. i;;s.. that the reduclion to pulp 
must bo accomplished in silu. The factory can do in a few hours, as part 
of the digestion proccs.s, what retting would take six weeks tv) accomplish. 
If it wa.s intended to hale and ship the material lo F.nrope, retting might 
have slight advantage in a reduction of weight and bulk, but, commercially, 
it is impossible to do this. 

3. I have recently been requested by the Government of the United I’rn- 
vinces to furnish them with estimates of the cost of erecting and working ,a 
small commercial pl.ant speciully designed lo deal with this tyijo of grass. 1 
gather from this that they contemplate proving and advertising their grasses 
on the lines sugge.stod in paragrah 1 above. There would be no advantage 
in two Governments doing this as the Assam grasse.s could rjuile well be 
tested at the United Provinces plant or vice, versa. I wmuld thurefore suggest 
that the matter stand over until it is known what the United Provinces 
Government intend to do. 

4. For t.ho same reason it is perhaps unnecessary to discuss in detail .as 
yot the terms, etc., of my share in tho Assam enquiry a.s this may bo largely 
modified by tho conclusion arrived .at by the United Provinces Government . 
at least as regards the actual testing of grasses. It would still, however, be- 
advisable for me to inspect and report upon suggested factory sites and local 
conditions from the pulp manufacturers’ point of view. Tho Economist’s 
and Botanist’s enquiries into outturn, cost of extraction and identification 
of species, and the precautions to be taken to secure maxinium sustained 
yields from any given area would also still have to be carried out. 

Enclosure III. 

Note by Mr. Pearson, regarding proposals of Government of 
Assam for testing, etc., paper pulp grasses. 

Such enquiries naturally fall under two heads (il enquiry as to outturn, 
cost of extraction, suitable factory sites, local conditions, and (ii) the value 
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of the raw material for paper pulp. When carrying out the bamboo enquiry 
I did what was necessary under Xo. (1) and Mr. Kaitt and- tho Titaghur 
Paper Mills .solved the question arising under No. fii). 

In the cu.se of tho Assam enquiry 1 proposed to do (i)—on this point I 
have alread.y reported to you—and under liead (ii) ilv. Raitt has covered 
nincli of the ground in the laboratory, the report on his worh, having been 
published in a forest publication. We now propose to complete tho work 
under head (ii) by sending some 100 tons of 3 or 4 species ot grass to be 
tested at Titaghur. 

As regards the point riii.sod by the Assam Government, in their No. 851-R., 
dated the 19th February lOl.l, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
to the clfect that a gentleman has reported that interested persons are 
reluctant to use Assam reeds in their ci-ude. form for the manufacture of paper 
pulp, and that tlic stems should be eruslied and the fibre cleaned, in other 
words retted before digestion, 1 would propose that samples of the crude 
stuff be submitted to either Mr. Raitt or the Titaghur Paper Mills for testing 
and retting. This pari of the enquiry could well be carried uii at the same 
time as the information uiuier head (i) is being collected. 

.\s reported to you before it is necessary that at the sumo time ns in¬ 
formation is being collected under head (i) that the Forest Rotanist carry 
out the identification ot the gra.s.ses on the spot. 


Enclosure IV’^. 

Note on the Monas river grass areas in Assam in connection 
with the paper pulp enquiry. 

T.— General. 

The object of this enquiry was to ascertain tlie possibility of utilizing tho 
elephant grasses f<jr the manufacture of paper-pulp, which arc found growing 
on the banks of the Monas river and in the surrounding country at tho 
junction of this river with tho Brahmaputra. 

In making such an enquiry the salient points which require consideration 
are; — 

(i) the local conditions which affect such a scheme; 

(ii) the area covered by grass; 

(Hi) to ascertain which .species of grass predominate; 

fir) to ascertain the possible outturn of any one or more .species; 

(v) the cost of extraction to a passible factory site; 

(i-i) the mode of cropping the grass and tho area required to run a 
factory; 

(vii) to ascertain wiiat labour is available, and 
(viii) to fix on a possible factory site with suitable lines of export. 

In this note it is not proposed to deal with tho value of the various species 
of grasses for pulp making, which covers another field of enquiry. 

To obtain first-hand information on the above points, the writer procoedod 
to Sorbhog, a small station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and from 
thence marched north-west to a place named Bogidhara, on the Monas River, 
some 8 miles above the point where tho Eastern Bengal State Railway crosses 
this river. From Bogidhara the river and surrounding country was inspected 
down to Jogigopa, a place close to the junction of tho Monas and Brahma¬ 
putra, some 6(1 miles by river from Bogidhara. 

To complete the inspection it was nece's.sary to camp on the river, the 
places chosen to do so besides Bogidhara being Bhattip.sra, Goalpara and 
Bigaltari; besides this, .short halts were made all the way down to inspect the- 
aroas between the camps. 
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It is necessary, before discussing the possibilities of such a scheme in 
<]etail, to briefly review what has already been dune in connection with the 
grass-pulp enquiry. The most important treatise on the subject is to he 
found recorded in Mr. Raitt, the Cellulose Expert’.s note entitled “ Report 
on the Investigation of Savannah grasses as material for production of paper 
pulp,” Indian Forest Records, Volume V, Fart [II, with a very valuable 
preface by Mr. R. S. Hole, Forest Botanist, on the occurrence, habits .and 
distribution of the prevalent species of grass. The other important treatise 
bearing on the subject is by Mr. R. S. Hole, Indian Furc.st Memoir, Botanical 
Scries, V'olunie 1, Part I, 1911, in which he describes 8 species, and it was 
with this mo.st valuable work that the enquiry commenced in 1998. 

Lastl.v, it is necessary to record the writer’s appreciation for the help 
rendered by Mr. Laine, Deputy Commissioner of Goalpara, Mr. Tottenlmm. 
the Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, Assam, Mr. A. W. Milroy, Deputy 
Con.servator of Forests, Kaiiirup Division, Mr. P. (i. Mukerjee, Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Goalpara, and Mr. Chatterjec, Assistant Superintendent, Bijni Rstales, 
for help rendered and for making all necessary arrangements wliich enabled 
the writer to carry out his tour and collect the necessary information. 

Il.--ioc(i[ (.'onditions. 

The Monas river is a large tributary of the Brahmaputra, dividing the 
Kamrup and Goalpara Di.stricts, the latter comprising the Bijni estates. It 
flows more or less north to south with a westward tendency from Cliaulkhaua 
Moukli to the main river. It is a winding broad river in the plains, and is 
continually eating into its hanks and throwing up new ones, besides at times 
changing its course over short lengths. At Bogidhara, some oO miles from 
where it enters the Brahmaputra, it is a swift flowing stream, 125 to 250 
yards wide and up to 10 feet deejj in the main channel. The water here is 
clear, though innumerable speaks of mica and sand are held in suspension; 
as one goes downstream tlie water becomes more and more turbid, the current 
more sluggish and here the river attains a width of 600 yards and over, until 
one reache.s the Brahmaputra just below Goalpara. The banks arc generally 
steep on one side and up to 10 or 12 feet in height, while on the concave 
side low sand banks are the genera! rule, gradually rising up to the level 
of the plain. At the mouth of the Monas there exists a bar, covered at 
low level by at least 4 feet of water. 

The surrounding country is flat until one comes to within 20 miles of the 
junction of the Afonas and Brahmaputra from there on the west bank, a 
low broken hill range extends down to Jogigopa. The country is fairly in¬ 
tensely cultivated, it is true that large areas occur covered with grass, 
though as a general rule to within 20 miles of the Brahmaputra, these areas 
consist of relative small patches of grass land, generally situated between 
one village cultivation and the next. These areas are heavily grajied by cattle 
and buffaloes .belonging to the villagers and, of even greater importance, 
the large herds belonging to professional graziers who have settled on the 
banks of the Monas river, after having been turned out of the reserved 
forest areas to the north. Generally sjieakiiig, these lieavily-grazed areas stop 
at Tupgaon below which place the grazing is not excessive. 

The only other condition about which a rcin.Hrk is necessary is the occur¬ 
rence of fires. These begin in the upper areas at the end of Moveiubcr and 
beginning of Ucceniber, though oven then they are not serious. In the heavy 
grass areas below Rangapani and in the Barpeta subdivision, at the time 
of inspection in January, the grass was still far too green to burn. There¬ 
fore. if the grass is cut by the end of January, which it should be, there is 
relatively little danger from fire. 

HI.—.4rpn rnvcrrd hy grass (sen Skrtrh Map). 

Excluding relatively .small patches of grass, lying between cultivation and 
on the edge of the river and which above Tupgaon are nearly all hcavilv 
fraxed, the first area of importance covered with grass is on the cast bank 
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opposite Goalpara, and known as Harri Chor. The next area down tha 
river is just west of Tupgnon, Again, below Tupgaon there exists a large 
streteh of grass land contained in the villages of Lotibari, Ainguri, Pidar- 
dhara and Nayashastra. In the fiarpeta subdivision of the Kamrup district, 
between Chaulkhaua Moukh on the cast bank, is a sen of grass, stretching 
southward to the Brahmaputra, part of which is known as the Borjania- 
Digaltari Chor, this is probably the most extensive of the grass areas on the 
Monas. The latter is an e.specially suitable grass area from which to obtain 
grass for pulping purposes, as it is annually flooded by the Brahmaputra, 
and is thsereforc not likely to be taken up for cultivation. The only other 
area worth mentioning on the banks of the Monas, is a small area named 
Tinkunia Chor, just south-west of the village of Jitkibari. 

It is not passible to give anything but the roughest idea of the area of 
the.se grass lands, as they arc not demarcated on the ground. The following 
figures are based on occular observation, and from information collected from 
the local officers: — 


No. 

1 

1 District. 

Name of area. 

Size. 

2 

3 

4 

i 




1 

1 Kamrup . , , . 

Harri Chor .... 

1,000 acres 

2 

Bijni estate , . 

Tupgaon area.... 

1,200 „ 

3 

Ditto . , , , . 

Lotibari area and up river 

3,000 „ 

4 

Kamrup-Barpeta subdivision . 

Borjania and Digaltari Chor . 

10,000 „ 

S 

Bijni estate . . . , | 

1 

Tinkunia Chor 

600 „ 


j 

Total 

IS.HOO „ 


1 

• 



■ That the above demonstrates all the grass areas 50 miles up the Monas, is 
of course not the case; it however repre-sents the most important areas and 
would be ample to supply a very large pulp factory indeed. 

All round the junction of the Brahmaputra and Monas and up and down 
the lormer river are other large areas covered with grass. For instance, a 
largo grass area exist on the east bunk of the Brahmaputra below Goalpara. 
stretching from the village of Panchratna downstream to Kolishabita, a 
<listanco of about 40 miles and anything from half to .1 miles broad. This 
area fringes the river and is .situated in the Mechpara estates, the head¬ 
quarters of which .arc Lukhipur. 

Again, on the Kamrup side of the Brahmaputra up to and above the 
Dalgoma Steamerghat, in the Angulkirti Chor, situated in the Barpeta sub¬ 
division, is a large area of grass covering many thoustands of seres. 

Above these areas on both banks of the Brahmaputra are many other 
grass areas, but for the purpose of this report only those down the Mon,as 
and just round its junction with the Brahmaputra have been chosen for 
descTiption, as they in themselves contain for more grass than could over be 
utilized by the largest pulp factory. 

2 H 
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IV .—Species uf ijrasses faund in the locality. 

In this connHClion it is at present only netessary to mention those spetrics 
which occur in sufficient quantities for pulping purposes, though no doubt it 
will be necessary in the future to make a complete Botanical survey of these 
grasses It was hoped that the Fore.st Botanist would accompany the writer 
last November to help him in the identification of tlie grasses and all arrange¬ 
ments wore made to do so, wdien the tour had to be postponed till January 
1910 owing to transport difficulties arising from a severe outbreak of 
cholera. The writer could only identify the common species and even his 
idcntificsitioii will have to be checked by the Forest Botanist when the flower 
heads are available next autumn. 

On the hanks on the upper reaches of the Monas between Bogidhani and 
Bhattip.ara, Ivhagra (Sacchorum spontnnevm) was found on the banks, and 
Butta, Surihanitn Nurcngti, which is found inside the Khagra zone is mixed 
with the Batta; here were also patches of Nal, J'hragmite.s Karka, Kachnnu, 
Tanga, Sacchanim ariindinacea, Elua, Iinpernla arundinacea, Bor Samrung. 
Androj'jiigim A'ardos, Bara Tanga, Anthisteria gitjantca and a species called 
Ham Tanga, which the writer failed to identify. Of the above only Batta. 
Elua and Khagra were found in any quantity. Tt may here be mentioned 
that the Deputy Hanger of the Bijni Range, reports that the Katta composes 
8U per cent, of the crop, Elua 10 per cent., Khagra 5 per cent., the rest 
being made up of other species. 

On going down the river to Goalpara, 8 or 10 miles below Bhattipara, the 
land is more intcn.sel.y cultiv,'’.ted than higher up, and where grass occurs it 
consists of Khagra on the hank.s and Batta more inland. 

From Goalpara sotithwards the grass areas improve, both in size and 
qualit}’, Batta becomes scarcer and its place i.s taken by Khagra broken up 
by patidies of bigli Nal on the lower land. 

From about 0 miles above Chaulkhauii Moukli starting at Rangapani the 
grass areas, especially on the wgst bank, arc very fine, Khagra being far the 
most (fommon species, growing nearly pure. From Chaulkliaua Moukh south¬ 
wards, passing Digaltari on the east hank and further down to Jitkihari on 
the west bank, there exists a sea of grass, on low-lying ground, consisting of 
nearly pure Khagra, both high ground and swamp varieties, «ith patches of 
N'al in the more swampy areas. 

For working purposes therefore, the three import.ant grasse.s are Batta, 
Saerharvm l^arcngn in tlie upper reaches of the river, and Khagr.a, Sucrharuin 
sponfiineunL, both higli ground and swamp varieties, ami \al. I'hragmitc^ 
Karkn, found on both sides of the river, from 15 tnilcs upstream to its junction 
with the Brahmaputra. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary to again emphasise the fact 
that tlie reason large tracts of Khagra grass are found from Chaulkha\ia 
Alonkh southwards practically uninterrupted hy cultivation, i.s that this low¬ 
ly ing land in the Barpeta subdivision i.s annually submerged by the Brahma¬ 
putra, hence favouring the growth of grass and preventing cultivation coming 
into this area, liieidently it may be mentioned that this area sank during 
the great earthquake, which .allows the flood waters of the Brahmaputra to 
siihmerge it annually. 


V.- Ouitvrn, 

In order to determine outturn per acre, sample plots were selected ii> 
areas representing an average crop of grass. 

A sample plot in an area covered chiefly with Batta. Sacchanim. Xarevgii. 
was selected near Goalpara. Tl^lf an acre or 1.120 square yards wore laid 
out on the ground, the whole crop cut and the Batta grass bundled .and 
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weighed separately to the other speeies, which consisted nearly all of HarK 
Tanga. The followiiin were the results obtained; — 


Area of 
sample 
plot. 

Species. 

Weight green 
in lbs. 

Weight dry, 
in lbs. 

! 

1 Rkmauk.s. 

! 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

J acre . 

Batta, Saccharum Xnrenga 

7,1 fil 

3,843 

Rather poor soil. 


Ham Tank'll and other 
speciuH. 

283 

118 

1 

1 

On high ground. 


Total for 1 acre 

7,470 

3,001 



Outturn per acre 

14,058 

7,082 




= 6-7 tons. 

3-5 tons. 



This Batta area, thouKh densely stocked with short stalks and grass blades 
to a height of about 8 feet, <;anliiined few long stalks of flowering culms, 
i.c,, of more than one year's growth (see photo), which tends to show that the 
urea was burnt over last year, and as in the surrounding areas fires were 
commencing, it is fairly certain that this was the case. The outturn there¬ 
fore virtually represents the state of affairs that may he expected by annual 
cuttings and not a crop cut on a 3 years’ rotation. This point will be 
referred to later on when considering the question of outturn. 

A second sample plot was t.nken no.ir Digaltaii, in a nearly pure Khagra, 
SdCfhoriim Kimntiinc.iiin, area, consisting of about two-third high ground and 
one-third swamp varieties. The whole area was cut, the grass .veighed green, 
and a large sample kept to determine loss in moisture when absolutely tlry. 
The figures obtained from this area were us follows: — 


Area of 
sample 
plot. 

Species. 

Weight ereen, 
in lbs. 

Weight dry, 
ill lbs. 

RmiAUKS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

i acre . 

Khagra, Sac.r.hnruvi upon- 
ta veam. 

21,221 

8,7()« 

On good alluvial soil. 


Total for } aero 

21,221 

8,706 



Outturn per acre 

42,442 

17,412 



1 

= 19 tons. 

7-8 torts. 



2h 2 
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Again, a third sample plot was taken in pure Nal, Fhragwites Karka, 
grass, on the west banks of the river, opposite Digaltari, which yielded the 
following quantity of Nal grass: — 


Area of 
sample 
plot. 

Species. 

Weiabt 
green, hi lbs. 

Weight dry, 
in lbs. 

K Aaxs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 acre. 

Nal, Phragmites Karka . 

11,036 

4,503 

Rich damp soil, often 
Hooded by river. 


Total for J acre 

11,036 

4,.503 


1 

Outturn per acre 

44,144 

18,012 




j . -lO-V tons.; 

= 8-04 tons. 



From the above data we may safely take the outturn of dry grass per acre 
of the three most important species flb : — 

Tons per acre. 

1. Saccharum Narenga, ‘ Batta ’.3 

2. Saccharum spontunevm, ‘ Khagra ’ 7 

3. rhragmiteg Karka, ‘ Nal ’.8 

VI .—Cost of extraction to a poasihle factory site. 

The cost of extraction is based on the time it took to cut the sample plots, 
the cost of labour, the distance of the grass areas from the river, and the l.^ad 
by water to the factory, 

(i) Coat of landing one ton of Batta, Saecharum Narenga, at factory. 

Rs. a. p. 


(i) Twenty men cut and bundled 4 acre of gross in an 

hour, therefore 10 men would cut 2 acres in 8 
hours, cost at annas 8 per man per day^Rs. 5, 
yielding from 2 acres 13-4 tons of green or 7 of 
dry grass. Cost per ton of dry grass . 

(ii) Cost of carrying one ton of dry grass, an average dis¬ 

tance of one mile, to river bank; a.ssuming a man 
carries 100 lbs. per trip and makes 3 trips a day, 
earning 8 annas per day. Cost of taking one ton 
of dry gr.ass to river bank . . . . . 

(iii) By taking grass to mill from Goalpara in flat bot¬ 

tomed boats, 10 tons capacity, 2a miles or 2 day.s’ 
journey down and 3 to return, each boat manned 
with 4 men at 8 annas each a day. 

Co:it of taking down one ton of dry grass to mill 

(iv) Cost of loading and unloading 1 ton of dry grass 

(v) Miscellaneous charges. 


0 11 5 


3 12 0 


1 0 0 

0 .S 0 

0 2 7 


Total cost per ton of dry grass at factory 


C 2 0 
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(ii) ('ost of landing one ton of Khngra, SacchaiTim spontaneuiu, dry grass at 

factory. 


(i) Forty men cut and humlled J acre of KhaKra grass in 
4 liuurs, therefore 40 men would take a day to cut 
one aero, cost Rs. 20 per acre. Yield 19 tons per 
acre green or 7'8 dry. Cost of cutting one tan 
of dry grass ........ 

(ii) Cost of transporting one ton of dry gr-sss from cutting 
area to river as in the case of Batta 

fiii) By taking gras.s to mill from centre of Khagra grass 
areas, say Cliaulkhaua Moukh to factory, distance 
10 miles. One day going, 2 returning upstream, 
4 men at 8 annas each per daj’ per boat carrying 
10 ton.s of dry gras.s. Cost per ton to factory 

(iv) Cost of loading and unloading one ton of dry grass . 

(v) Miscellaneous charges ....... 


Rs. A. p 


2 9 0 


a 12 0 


Total (aist per ton of dry grass at factory 


7 8 0 


(iii) Cost of landing one ton of air dried yal, Phragmites Karka, at a 

factory site. 

Rs. A, P. 

(i) Fifty men took 2 hours to cut 1 acre or a day to 
cut one acre, therefore cost of cutting one acre 
Comes to Rs. 2o, paying labour at 8 annas a day. 

An acre yielded 19'7 tons of green grass or 8 of 
dry grass. Cost of cutting one ton of dry grass 
. comes to ........ . 


(ii) Cost of taking from cutting area to river bunk, as in 
the case of Khagra, per ton dry .... 

tiii) Ckjst of taking down in boats to factory (as per 
Khagra) ........ 

(I'v) Cost of loading and unloading ..... 

(v) Miscellaneous charges-. 


3 2 0 


3 12 0 


1 0 
0 8 
0 2 


Total cost of landing one ton of dry Nal grass at factory . 8 8 0 


VIT .—Mode of cropping grass and area required to run a factory. 

Mr. Hole, Forest Botanist, has discussed the rotation on which the various 
species can be cropped (see page 17, Volume V, Part 111, Indian Forest 
Records). 

^’e may safely abide by hi.s discussion. Ho gives the rotation for Batta, 
Sncrhoriim yarenga, ns 3 years and for Khagra, Saccharum spontaneiim, 
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and for Nal, J'hriigmites Karka, as two years. The sample plots gave the 
outturn per acre of dry grass as follows; — 



Ton« pPT aero 
of 

green grass. 

Tons per acre 
of 

dry grass. 

Yield per acre 
worked 
on rotation.* 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Batta ...... 

0-7 

3 5 

3-5 

Khagra ...... 

190 

7-8 

3'9 

Nal. 

19-7 

8-0 

4-0 

Total 

45-4 

19-3 

11'4 

Average |)cr acre 

151 

G-4 

3-8 


• Note. —Soe remark on page 4 ii.s to rotation in this particular pa.se. 


Tlefore discussing the question of area required to run a factory, one other 
point requires mention with reference to cropping these gra,s.se3. The Khagra 
and Mai grasses contain a large cxuaiitity of old dry stems mixed np in the 
t)a,so of the crop; tlie.se will have to he sorted out after the first cutting, 
though this difficulty will disappear after the first rotation, when much more 
even .aged and cleaner grass will he available. Again, the large stems ot 
Khagra and Nal h.sve a quantity of dust and sand adhering to the lower 
portions of the stalks, due to llie sandy nature of the soil and the flood 
waters whi(;h sweep over these lauds, so that the gru.ss will require soaking 
to get rid of this foreign matter before it is puli)cd. At the same time it is 
possible that the yield per acre may he slightly reduced in the second rotation 
owing to the disappearanc;e of the very old culms. 

Tn Section V of this note mention w.as made that the Tlatta area really 
represented a crop cut over avnvally and not on a 3 years’ rotation, For 
this reason, in making the c.alculation of area required the liatta area has 
not to be multiplied by 3, as the crop in which the sample plot was taken 
really represents the clfoct of annual cutting and not cutting on a 3 years' 
rotation. 

It is interesting to compare the figure of outturn of dry gross obtained by 
Mr. Hole in fully-stocked .areas when worked under the rotations considered 
most suitable for their periu.nncnee (see page 17 of the Forest Record on this 
subject), viz .:— 

Ratta — tons per acre per annum. 

Khagra —3-2 tons per acre per annum. 

Nal —2'9 tons per acre per annum. 


Total =11-7 tons per acre per annum. 

Average per acre of all 3 species —3-9 tons per aero per annum. 

This figure agrees very well with that obtained by the writer, i.e., 3-8 tons 
per acre. Taking these figures jointly into consideration the outturn of dry 
grass, taking all three species into consideration, may safely he put at 3 tons 
per acre per annum allowing one ton waste due to faulty stems and foreign 
matter. 
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Btisecl on the above fi^^ure of outturn of 3 tons of dry grass per acre, 
taking an average yield of 33 per cent, of pulp on weight of dry grass, in 
order to run a pulj) with an outturn of 10,01)0 tons of pulp per annum, we 
should require 10,000 acres of grass land. The estimated figure of grass 
land actually inspected amounted to 15,000 acres and much larger areas are 
available, so that bj' only working the areas described in this report there 
remains 5,000 acres as a margin of safety. 

Vlll.— Labour. 

The labour question in Assam is always a very difficult one, as has been 
■demonstrated by the tea industry in the A.ssam and Surma Valleys and the 
coal and oil fields in the Lakhiinpur division. A local factor exists on the 
Monas which jirobably solves this difficult problem. In recent year there has 
been an influx of lleugali Muhammadans called Bhatios, who have settled on 
the banks of the Monas river notably at Borgana Chor, Bigaltari, Moduphol 
■Chor and Godamibala Chor. (See Sketch Map.) These men are hard-work¬ 
ing, and cultivate narrow strips of land along the river banks. There are as 
many as 600 houses belonging to these people, so probably at least 500 
working men are available. They work for 8 annas a day, and as they plough 
for their ashu or paddy crop in March and reap in August and September, 
they would be available from October to January to cut grass, and from local 
enquiries it appears that they would be willing to take on locral contracts for 
extraction. Moreover, it appears that the tendency is for still more such 
settlors to take up land on the Monas, .so that further supplies of labour will 
probably be forthcoming in the future. TCstimates based on cutting Khagra 
in sample plots show that it takee approximately 4 men to cut a ton of dry 
gra-ss per day, therefore 500 men would cut 125 tons per day or 3,750 tons 
per month or 16,000 tons between October and January. Basing one’s cal¬ 
culations on so small an area as i acre is obviously unsafe; on the other 
hand, it is a wxll-known fact that when starting mi entirely new work, as, 
for instance, cutting a sample plot, the c-ost is far above norma! while the 
rale of work is far slower than would be the case were the work carried out 
by contract on a commercial scale. The above figures may therefore be taken 
as extremely conservative. 

IX .'—Proposed fuitory silft. 

The proposed factory site is in the vicinity of Jogigopa, a small tahsil town 
in the Bijni estate, just below the junction of the Monas with the Brahma¬ 
putra. Its great value lies in that it not only taps all the grass areas above 
on the Brahmaputra but also taps the Monas areas. It has direct connection 
by steamer with Calcutta and by large boats with the grass areas up both 
rivers. The banks at and below Jogigopa arc high and above flood limits. 
It is about 10 miles from the centre of the main grass area on the Monas anil 
about 20 miles from tho.se round the Dalgoma sleamerghat on the Brahma¬ 
putra. 


X.— Conclusion. 

The conclusions arrived at are; — 

(i) That there is ample grass to run the largest pulp factory. 

(ii) That tlie grass, notably Khagra, can be extracted at a very cheap 
rate. 

(ill) That the danger from fire is practically nil, provided the grass is 
cut before the end of January. 

(iv) That for all intents and purposes pure Khagra, Batia and Xal 
are available. 

(v) That the labour supply is sufficient for a factory of 5,000 tons 
outturn of pulp per annum, and that the labour supply is likely 
to increase in the future. 
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(vi) That anyhow near the rivers in the Barpeta subdivision cultivation 

and grazing will not encroach on the grass areas. 

(vii) That the most suitable site for a factory is probably in the vicinity 

of Jogigopa. 

R. S. PEAK SON, 
Forest Econoniist. 


Enclosure V. 

In attempting to arrive at the Commercial possibilities of the manufac¬ 
ture of paper from the waste grasses which grow so prolificully over the huge 
areas on the banks of the Brahmaputra 1 am primarily indebted to Mr. K. S 
Pearson who in his capacity of Forest Economist was deputed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, .st the request of the Administration of Assam to investi¬ 
gate the matter in situ. 

As an outcome of his inve.stigations Mr. Pearson has written a very 
valuable report, a copy of which he was courteous enough to let me sec prior 
to its regular publication. This served as an invaluablo starting point and 
enabled me to further my enquiries while at home on leave. 1 was advised by 
Mr. Pearson to refer to (a) Mr. S. Milne of Messrs. Bertram A Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, and (h) Mr. W. Raitt of the Eastern Development Corporation, Limi¬ 
ted, London, as being men who had had practical experience of and have 
devoted considerable time .and energy upon the problem of the most suitable 
plant fur dealing with this claas of material. 

In his interesting note upon the subject Mr. Pearson gives us the following 
facts and figures and which form my initial data. 

While very large areas of grass land arc available Mr. Pearson has some 
very pertinent points to urge anent the selection of suitable tracts to operate 
on. 

The further you go from the actual Brahmaputra bank the higher the 
„ , . , ,, land. This means comparative freedom 

iHgli «. low Und. from floods and consequent danger 

from “ fires.” As those fires are not 
accidental but arc deliberately caused by graziers, this is a very import.int 
detail. 

In many ways the comparative flood-free areas would bo the more sitis- 
factory. Among the chief advantages which occur to one is the possibility 
of light railway transport of the grass to the factory. Any added danger or 
lire however would appear to outweigh all other considerations. 

Selecting a po.ssihle area Mr. Pearson estimates that some 15,000 acres arc 
available near the junction of the Monas and Brahmaputra rivers but should 
this not he sulTicient there is plenty of l.md equally suitable more or less 
adjacent. 

Upon this 15,000 acres the chief grasses met with appear to be (a) Khagra 
(saccharum spontaneum) and (5) Bhatta (sacchanim Narenga). Of these the 
Khagra appears to predominate. More c.specially is this the case in th>r 
lower reaches of the Monas river. 


Out-turn per acre. 

Mr. Pearson’s figures are taken from actual results over small measured 
areas and ns he personally selected such area with a view to getting fair 
average samples they should be as accurate as anything could be short of 
actual experience over the whole. 

He gives the following production per acre; — 

Bhatta green .... 6’8 tons = dry 3"t5 tons. 

Khagra green . .19 tons = dry 7-8 tons. 
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As, however, the Bhatta had obviously been burned the previous year thus 
representing a single year’s growth and as TChagra has to he cut upon a two- 
year rotation the effective production per acre per aiiriiini may be (fonsidered 
much tho same and he considers that for purposes of calculating areas for a 
required production both species may be taken as producing 3 tons pei 
annum of dry grass. 

According to Mr. Pearson’s experiments one ton of dry Bhdtta represents 
roughly two tons of green grass, whereas one ton of dry Khagra represents 
nearer two and a half of green. 

Kxperiments made by the Titaghnr Mills showed that the conversion from 
dried grass gave 33 per cent, of “.pulp,” consequently one ton of pulp means 
dealing with three tons of dry and six tons of green Bhatta, and throe tons 
and 7'5 tons respectively of Khagra. 

Perhaps the most dilhcult item Mr. Pearson had to grapple with was the 

labour required to cut and the result¬ 
ing cost of cutting the grass. I should 
hesitate to accept, as a reliable basis, 
figures which were arrived at from the 
cropping of half acre blocks. The 
actual experiments showed that to cut 
and bundle one ton of the dry grasses 
cost:— 


Lahour^ 

Duttingf and Hiindling 

Cartage tn river 

Boating 

Tlandling 

Bundrles 


Rs. A. T. 
.200 
. 7 12 0 
.10 0 
.080 
.040 

11 8 0 


Bhatta 

Khagra 

Nal 


Rs. A. P. 
0 11 6 
.’290 
.320 


For purposes of calculation I proiiosc taking Rs. 2 as an estimated cost 
of cutting and bundling and otherwise 1 am accepting Mr. Pearson’s esti¬ 
mate, thus bringing the cost of dry grass at the factory at say Rs. 7-8 pe" 
ton, but in doing so I would emphasise a point which might conceivably upset 
tho figure. Will it he found feasible to sun dry the whole of the crop in situ 
or would green or partially green grass have to be transported? 

It depends upon how long it takes to sun dry, also whether the land 
would be sufficiently dry to leave the cut grass lying or whether preliminary 
stacking would he necessary. 

It is obvious that if the green grass has tu be taken to the factory our 
transport difficulties are enormously increased. Beyond this reference I am 
ignoring this possibility. ^ 

B.nsing my calculations upon Mr. Pearson’s figures the produce of one 
. „ . acre is required per ton of pulp 

production. ^ 

As the question of an economical yet practical size of factory is still un¬ 
settled, my figures will he expressed per thousand toii.s of pulp. 

Now lot us see what the cost of cutting, bundling, and carting the grass 

to tho river bank means expressed in 
man power. Rs. 5-12 per ton is the- 
figure we have taken and this has to 
be multiplied by three to represent a ton of pulp or Rs. 17-4-0 or Rs. 17,250 
per thousand tons. Reduce this to llazerees at annas 8 per day and we get 
Rs. 34,600. 

Our cutting season is four months and if we also have to transport the 

300 daily ».,rkerB. approxi- 

luately that period owing to danger ni 
fire or any other cause it means say 8,GOO Hazorees per month or at 28 
working days a labour force of say roughly 300 working daily. 

To boat the grass to the factory Mr, Pearson allows for ten ton boats 
taking five days and a crow of four men. 


KNtiniKtAcl laliniir requirement! per 1,CXX) 
ten* pulp. * 
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This would in practice give us say five trips per boat per month or 20 

trips spread over the four months. 

■ 15 boats. Bringing this to the thousand ton pulp 

60 boatmen. unit it means the employment of 15 

boats and 60 men. 

Thus if we have only four months to count upon we have to face the pro¬ 
blem of a necessary labour force of say 360 souls working daily per thousand 
tons of pulp turned out by the factory simply to crop and bring the requi¬ 
site amount of grass to a central position. 

Mr. Pearson estimated a total settled population of 500 working men so 
that this labour question with its eternal perplexities is likely to prove a 
serious one. 


Size of Factory. 


Mr. Pearson assumed a plant capable of turning out 10,000 tons of pulp, 
' but Mr. Milne with whom Mr. Hender- 

15,000 tons, pulp per year. son and I have been in communication 

is very insistent upon the necessity ft 
starting with a factory capable of producing 16,000 tons per annum. This 
would mean no margin in the land specifically reported upon by Mr. Pearson, 
though he reports that further areas are available across the river. 

As I have tried to demonstrate a factory of this size (15,000 tons) would 
need— 

(1) A grant of at least 20,000 acres. 

(2) An effective labour force during four months of the year of 6,400 

souls. 

(3) A charter of 250 boats capable of carrying 10 tons of grass. 

Estimate of cost. 

It is difficult to get any reliable estimate now-n-days as the contemplation 

of setting about construction at 
present is quite out of the question and 
the probable coat of materials after the 
war is impossible to conjecture. 
Messrs. Bertrams, however, went 
into the matter very carefully and the 
result they arrived at represented 
£230,000, or thirty-four and a half lakh 
of rupees. 

Cost of conversion. 


F&otory .... 

£ 

. 25,000 

Plant .... 

. 110,000 

Freight, etc. 

. 31,000 

Founds .... 

10,000 

Ereotion 

4,000 

Local materiel . . 

6,000 

Water supply . 

1,000 

Bungalows and lines 

15,000 

Working Capital. . 

28,000 


230,000 


.War conditions made it a difficult matter to estimate the working costs, 
but Messrs. Bertrams have gone very fully and carefully into the matter with 
the following result expressed per ton of pulp ; — 


Rs. A. p. 

Chemicals. 25 7 0 

Fuel . . . . ^. . . . 28 0 0 

Superintendence and labour . , . . 10 0 0 

Packing and insurances . . . 3 10 

Freight to Calcutta.6 0 0 

Agency charges . . . . . 18 0 

Depreciation on Capital . . . . . 11 8 0 

Raw material. 24 0 0 


Per ton d/d Calcutta ...... 109 8 0 


I have not kept entirely to Messrs. Bertrams figures, having increased cost 
of fuel, insurances, and raw material slightly to meet local conditions with 
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lOgard to (;oal, provide for insurance upon the raw material and allow for 
three tons of dry grass to every ton of pulp at fis. 8 at factory side against 
their theoretical 2-87 tons of grass at Us. 7 per ton. 

If money be saved under the heading of Chemicals it can only be at the 
expense of fuel as far as our knowledge goes at present. 

Working things upon a Commercial scale usually upsets Laboratory ex¬ 
perimental research and I therefore prefer to over-estimate rather than err 
on the other side. In any ease the estimate must only be taken as an 
“ estimate." 

Quality of Pulp. 

Mr. Pearson is strongly of the opinion that, cropped regularly, the quallt.v 
of the raw material will improve and the arguments he advances are con¬ 
vincing. We have this factor in hand as it were, for any improvement in 
the raw material will mean a saving in coat of conversion or result in a 
superior and more valuable product—or both. 

The treatment given the grass in Calcutta entailed 18-75 per cent, of 
Cau.stic (calculated on weight of raw grass) n boil of nine hours at a steam 
pressure of 75/80 lbs. and after all this 16 per cent, of bleach had to be in¬ 
troduced to the i)ulp to manuf.aeture what would rank as very common paper 
selling in pre-war days at IJd. per lb. 

From what I can gather no paper maker would purchase pulp requiring 
anything apjiroaching this amount of bleach and Messrs. Bertrams are confi¬ 
dent that with their digesters such requirement will be reduced to 12.) 
per cent. 

Only actual tests will prove this and, unless the grass improves materially 
when cut regularly the risk to he run is immense. 

Comparing it with other grasses 
A few compirtsiina. commonly used in paper making T 

understand that,— 

“Sobai" can he treated with 3 per cent, less caustic and onl 5 - half the 
time of " boil" in the digesters and the resultant pulp requires 6 to 8 per 
cent, loss bleach. 

“ E«pai'to " requires 16) of caustic, a boil of 3) hours at a pressure of 
only 55 lbs. and given a bleach of 14 per cent, yields 47 per cent, of first class 
paper. 

" Tambootie " a gra.s.s found in profusion in South Africa gives results 
similar to Esparto and, according to the “ Times ” of 20th Sejitember 1916, 
presents no difficulties in the way of cost of raw material. 

It would appear that the piilp so far produced can only be compared in 
quality with the cheapest wood pnlp on the market and the price of this in 
pre-war days was say £8 per ton c.i.f. British Port. Assume a freight of £1 
to Indian Port and we get a competing article landed at saj' Rs. 135 per ton. 

Concluiions. 

From the experiments made and the availahlo data there is little chance 
of the.se waste grasses producing anything but a low grade pulp compar¬ 
able with the very cheapest now obtained from wood from various parts of 
the world notably Norway, Sweden, and Canada. 

Not only is this the case but it would appear as though the cost of tieal- 
ment even to turn out this cheap grade is disproportionately great. 'Wliile 
for instance esjiarto grass appears to lend itself more readily and cheaply, 
the resulting pulp is valued at as much us .£17 per ton as against £8 for the 
quality our grasses compare with. 

Were it not for the conviction that cheap wood pulp will get increasingly 
difficult to obtain and that after the war prices for such will never reach 
their fc-rmer low level, the undertaking would he unsound commcrciallj'. 

The importation of common pulp into India, is, T understand, round and 
about 12,000 tons per annum. Any cheapening of common pulp would pro- 
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bnbly encourage industrial development in the paper-making trade, as the 
total consumption of paper in India is round about 75,000 tons. 

ITnless, however, there is a marked improvement in the cpiality or suita¬ 
bility of the cheap grasses wo have (Khagia and Bhatta) as an outcome of 
regular ci'opping, T see little chance of any group of financiers risking the 
necessary outlay. 

As will be seen from the details 1 have given, the estimated Capital 
aim's at being ample for all purposes and the plant offered by Messrs. Bertrams 
is very complete, up to date, and designed to reduce handling in process, 
to a minimum. 

The sijse of the factory .sdvoc.atcd is, of course, open to criticism. In man.v 
ways a 15,000 ton production presents serious difficulties and Mr. llaitt is 
prepared to suggest a 10,000 ton or even 7,000 tun unit, the latter capable of 
expansion to 10,000 tons. Without going into the detail Messrs. Bertrams 
gave, he—Mr. Raitt—estimates that a 7,000 ton plant at pre-war rates would 
cost about €65,000 ns against €110,000 for the larger unit. Naturally with 
the smaller factory certain items of the working costs per ton would have to- 
be increased. 

Should there not be a ready sale in Calcutta itself for all the pulp pro¬ 
duced it stands to reason that the only outside market to look to would be- 
situated further East, i.e., further away from existing competitive supplies. 
In this way only would the extra freightage from Calcutta be balanced. T.ik- 
ing the estimated cost of production as 1{». lOD-8-0 landed Calcutta and the- 
competitive imported rale for wood pulp a-s Rs. 135 (£9) we have a margin 
of Rs. 26-8-0 iier ion. 

A gross profit of 10 per cent, on the Capital means Rs. 23 per ton so 
that there is little to come and go upon. 

Two poRsihilitios present themselves, however, to the investor, either ol 
which would greatly improve prospects, viz.: — 

(а) A general increase in rate for cheap competitive pulp. 

(б) Improvement in quality of grass when cropped regularly. 

A. B. HAWKINS. 

Poflscript. 

Since writing the attached I have received Mr. Pearson’s report (date- 
November 1916) of the grass areas he had cut in 1915. I note therefrom-, 
that he is quite pleased at the growth and at the improved appearance of the 
Khagra crop. 1 note that the grass has been .sent to Calcutta again for con¬ 
version into paper. It will be interesting to see whether the apparent im¬ 
provement is of practical importance. 

There is but one. point in this report which pur.ales me. Mr. Pearson 
refers to "Khagra " being cut on a three-year rotation whereas 1 have been 
allowing for that of two years. This makes a difference with regard to areas 
required. 

I al.so think it would be of Intere.st to note that the present price of wood, 
pulp is as high as £40 per ton as against i'8 in pre-war days. 

A. B. HAWKINS. 


No. 14. 

Government of Bensal. 

Letter, dated .'ith June. from the Government of Tienijiil, foricardhur 

replie:i to gueftionnaire A’o. II. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to refer to your letter No. 352, 
dated the 1st May 1924, in which you ask for detailed information on certain 
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points concerning existing conditions relating to the manufacture of machine- 
made paper and paper pulp and the prospects of the future development of the 
industry in this Province. 

2. In reply, 1 am to say that detailed information on all points is not 
available and cannot be collected without making a systematic investigation, 
which would involve delay. I am, therefore, to furnish what information 
is available at present. 

Pai'afjI'dph 3 A (1) nf your letter .—Except in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
there is no suitable supply of materi.al for the manufacture of paper pulp in 
Bengal. In Ifllf), a preliminary investigation was carried out in the Kasalor.'' 
reserve in the Chittagong Hill Tracts by Messrs. Pearson, Gibson and Moddor 
of the Forest Department and a representative of Messrs. Nelson it Co. They 
estimated that a yield up to a maximum of 250,000 tons of crushed bamboos 
could he expected. Subsequent results have, however, shown that the above 
estimate was very optimistic. 

Recently a kind of grass called Ekra gross growing on both sides of the 
Feni river in the Cliittagong district, came to the notice of the Department 
of Industries. It appeared to be suitable as a raw material for making papev 
pulp. It has been examined by the Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, and well 
reported on, but no detailed survey of the rrea or estimate of the quantity 
of grass that can be exploited annually has as yet been made. 

Paper pulp made from rice straw was also sent for examination to the 
Forest Economist and was well reported on. If collection can be properly 
organised it is possible that this material, which is available in abundance 
in Bengal, may be utilised for making paper pulp. 

Paraorayh S A (Jl) of your letter .—Extraction of bamboos from the Kasa- 
long Reserve is easy as there are numerous small streams falling into the 
River Karnafuli which goes down to the Port of Chittagong. 

Fararjriiph 3 .4 (3), (4) and (5) of your Utter.—'tio information is available 
at present. 

Paragraph 3 A (C) of your letter .—The Titaghur Paper Mills and the 
Bengal Paper Mills arc the only paper mills in Bengal. The former was 
started at Titaghur near Calcutta in 1882 and the latter at Raniganj in 
1889. Both these mills use grass and imported wood-pulp. The mills obtain 
•their supply of grass from Bihar and Orissa. The operations of these mills 
have been outlined in “Report on Timbers and Paper Materials ” (Imperial 
Institute), 1921. The India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, of which 
Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd., are the Managing Agents, extract bamboos 
from the Kasalong Reserve and send them to a crushing mill, where they 
are crushed and baled. The mill was first situated at Chittagong, but has 
been moved 19 miles up the Karnafuli river. The cru.shed bamboos aro 
sent by train to the Pulp Factory, constructed at Naihati near Calcutta. 

Paragraph 3 B (J) (a) of your letter .—In 1920 a lease for the extr.action 
of bamboos from the Kasalong. Re.serve was granted to the India Paper Pulp 
Company, Limited, mentioned above. They got the bamboos free of royalty 
for the first two years from the 1st January 1920. From the 1st January 
1922 to the 31st December 1931, they are to pay royalty at Re. 1 iier ton of 
crushed and baled bamboos leaving the crushing mill, with a minimum of 
Ra. 10,000 per annum. From 1932 to 1941, the royalty rises to Rs. 2 per 
ton with a minimum of Us. 15,000. 

Paragraph J E (i) (c) of your letter .—A copy of the agreement with the 
Company mentioned above, is encloseil. The conditions seem to be suitable 
and arc likely to be followed in future with such luodiiieations as may be 
considered necessary. 

Paragraph 3 E (2) of your letter .—Before the lease was granted there was 
-some local opposition due to the fear that the supply of local needs would be 
endangered. Clause 5 of the agreement provides sufficient protection against 
the above contingency. 
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To a large extent the people of the Hill Tracts make their living by tht 
cutting and extraction of forest produce and the grant of the lease should be 
of benefit to them. Up to date, liuHever, the Company has not been fortunate 
in its agents and has not got the full benefit of the largo supply of labou’’ 
which is available. 

3. I am to add that as stated, above, the other questions cannot be 
answered without making further enquiries and that it has not been possible 
to have maps illustrating the replies to questions A (2), A (4) and A (G), 
prepared within the short time allotted in paragraph 4 of j'our letter undei 
reply. 

4. I am also to say that the publications collected by the Tariff Board do 
not appear to be exhaii-stivc; a further list is annexed herewith. 

Enclosure I. 


AGREEMENT. 


AN AGREEMENT dated the one thousand nine hundred 

and twenty made between the Secretary of .St.stc for India iii Council (here¬ 
inafter called ‘‘the Secretary of St.nte’’) of the one part and India Paper 
Puln Compan.v, I.imited, having its registered office at 8, Clive Row, Calcutta 
(hereinafter called the T/essees which expression where the context so admits 
or implies shall include its succes.sors and assigns) of the other part. 

1. The Secretary of .State hereby grants to the lessees liberty to enter 
upon the Nasalong Reserved Forest situated in tire (.Ihittagong Hill Tracts 
Forest Division, and to cut and remove therefrom bamhnns of all kinds with the 
exception of Teiiioslachyum Dnllooa coinmonl.y called Daloo, such bnmSoos to 
be crashed and prejiared at a factory or factories at Chitt:igong, the site of 
which shall hereafter lie determined by nintiial agreement between the Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Reiigal, and the lessees. 

2. Government may cut and remove all bamboos that may be required by 
Government for eivil nr military purposes or for the requirements of the 
Public Works or Forest Department, and the lessees slmll not in any way 
interfere with the servants of Government engaged in the work of cutting 
and removing sudi bamboos. 

3. The lessees shall work through the area regiihirly and systematically in 
such manner and on suoli rotation which shall not he less than three years as 
.shall be approved by the Conservator of F'orosts, Reiigal, and shall remove 
all butts and tojjs as well as the central portions of the culms of the hamboos. 

4. The lessees shall not hinder or prevent any jreison or persons holding 
permits dul.v issued hy the Forest Dopartinent autborir.ing them to cut Teinos- 
tachynni Dnllooa hainhoos in ihc area snhject to this aKieeiiient. 

ri. 'I’lic Conservator of Forests. Bengal, if in his opinion the reqnireiucnis 
for bamboos of the inlia.hitants of the area served by tho Kasalong and thi 
Karnafnli rivers from ^fainiinnkli to Khynkhyong Mukli cannot be fully satis¬ 
fied by other sources of supply, shall have the power to arraiigo for the 
removal of a number sufficient for this purpose out of the Kasa¬ 
long Reserve, and the le.ssees shall give the holders of pei‘mil.s given under 
this clause full facilities for the cutting and removal of hamboos. 

In the event of Daloo bainlajos flowering during the period of this license 
the Conservator of Forests^ Bengal, shall have power to arrange for the 
I'emoval of such number of hamboos of any other species as may be in his 
opinion required for the purpose of floating timber provided that this quan¬ 
tity shall not exceed the average amount of Daloo bamboo extracted by loc:al 
consumers during the previous five years. 

The Conservator of Forests, Bengal, will be at liberty to prohibit the 
.sale to the Company of bamboos from areas in the districts of Chittagong 
and the Chittagong Hill Tract should there be at any time, during the 
period of the lease, an insufficient supply of bamboos for the domestic re¬ 
quirements of the people of those districts. 
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C. The lessees shall not cut or remove any timber from the said Reserve- 
except as provided in danse 12 hereof. 

7. The le.ssees shall pay royalty at the following rates: — 

Nil for two years commencing from 1st ilanuary 1920. 

From 1st J.annary 1022 to 31.st December 1031, Re. 1 per ton of crushed 
and baled bu/nboo leaving crashing mill.s, and Rs. 2 per tun for' 
the remaining years of the license provided that in the event of 
the said royalty payable under this clause being less in any 
year from 1922 to 1031 inclusive than Rs. 10,000, the lessees shall 
pay such sums as will with the royalty paid on bamboos actually 
crushed and baled during such year, make up the sum of 
Rs. 10,000, and so during the years from 1932 to 1011 inclusive, 
except that the minimum royalty shall be Rs. In,000. In the 
event of the flowering of any .species of bamboo in the said 
Reserve in any year the provisions of this proviso shall not apply. 

8. The lessees shall commence work before 1st January 1921, and shall on 
or before that date erect and supply all necessary machinery and plant to 
the satisfaction of tlie Conservator of Forests, Bengal, and in the event ,.t 
their failing so to do the Secretary of State may without prejudice to any 
other right or remedy hereunder forthwith by notice in writing to the lessees 
determine this agreement. 

6. The lessees shall collect the bamboos cut from tbc Reserve at such 
checking station outside the boundaries of the reserve as the said Conservator 
. of Forests shall approve, where the bamboos will be enumorated and the 
number and species entered in a challaii by a Forest Olliccr in the presence 
of an officer of the lessees. Tf they sliall so rerjnire on production of this 
challaii, free pa.ssiiig down of the rafts by the checking stations on the way 
will be sanctioned. At the crushing mill the rafts will he chec.keil with the 
challan by a Forest (Ifficer in the presence of an officer of tlie lessees. The 
royalty on any baiiiboo.s lost in transit or not forthcoming at the final clicck- 
ing station shall lie forthwith paid by the lessees on demund at the prevai'- 
ing scheduled rate. In the event of the lesscc.s bringing to the mill hiimhoos 
not extracted by tbeni but purchased in the open market they shall bo entitled 
to claim lebatc of royalty at the prevailing .schedule rates on such bamboos. 
The lessees shall not before iniyincnt of the royiilty mentioned in paragraph 7 
sell any bamboos or otlierwise dispose of them, except by using tliein in iho 
crushing mill. 

10. The le.ssees shall provide every person einjiloyed by them in t.utting. 
collection and transiiort of bamboo with a suitable liadge for the purpose of 
identifleation. 

11. Tbe lessees shall abide by and observe -the forest rule in force for 
the time being in tlic said re.serve, and should there be any ne,gleet of tiio 
said rules by the lessees or by any of their employees tlic Divisional Forest 
Officer shall have power, in case of urgent necessity, at once to snspend 
during such time as be sliall think’fit, the work of the lessees or their em¬ 
ployees in any such IcK-ality. 

12. The lessees shall lie entitled to jirocure friini the said reserve such 
building stone, timber and other forest produce as they may require for the 
purposes of this concession on payment of half the royalty in force for th? 
time being as embodied in the published schedule of rates of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts Division. All trees required by the lessees shall be first approved 
and mai'kcd by a Forest Cfficer, and the lessees shall not fell any tree which 
is not so marked. 

13. The lessees shall bo allowed the free use of water from any streams 
within the Reserved Forests with the previous consent in writing of the 
Conservator of Forests, Bengal, provided that the use thereof shall not, in 
the opinion of the Conservator, at any time be prejudicial to any pre-estab¬ 
lished rights of any village, or of any other persons and provided that the 
water habitually used by such persons shall not bo polluted and that due 
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precautions be taken by the lessees to the satisfaction of the said Conser¬ 
vator to prevent any water in any way being polluted by their machinery or 
by the crushing of the bamboos and provided that the lessees shall make all 
such dams, tanks, water-channels and the like as shall in the opinion of the 
Divisional Forest Officer be necessary for the carrying out of their work in 
a secure and proper manner, and so as to minimise the risk of their causing 
landslip, floods, or soil erosion, and that if in the opinion of the Divisional 
Forest Officer all proper precautions arc not at any time being taken to effect 
any or all of the s.sicl purposes, the Divisional Forest Officer may prohibit 
the use of such water by the lessees until such precautions have been taken. 

Provided that nothing contained in this clause shall permit the les.sees to 
do any act specified in sub-.section (b) of .section 76 of the Bengal Embank¬ 
ment Act, 1862 (Bengal Act TT of 1882), without the previous peiunission of 
the Superintendent of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

14. The lessees shall not erect any building nor clear sites for buildings 
or other purposes in.side the Reserved Forest without the previous consent in 
writing of the Conservator of Forests. For all such ground as shall be made 
available for clearing for building and other purposes, ground rent at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per acre per year shall be paid in advance. 

16. Subject as hereinafter mentioned this agreement shall continue in 
force for a period of 21 years from 1st January 1920 to 31st December 1940. 

^6. The lessees ma}’ terminate this agreement at any timo before the ex¬ 
piry of the said period by giving notice to that effect in writing to the said 
Conservator on or before the first day of the year previous to the year in 
which they desire so to terminate this agreement. 

17. In the event of the lessees failing to comply with any of the terms of 
this agreement as to which the opinion of the said Conservator shall be ab¬ 
solutely final and conclusive, or in the event of the le.ssees becoming insolvent 
or going into liquidation (except for purposes of reconstruction), it shall hs 
lawful for the Secretary of State by notice in writing to the lessees under 
the hand of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Revonuo 
Department, and notwithstanding any previous broach, to terminate this 
■agreement at any time without prejudice to any other right or remedy of 
the Secretary of State hereunder. 

18. Tn the event of this agreement being terminated under clause 16 Or 
.on the expiry of this agreement on the 31st December 1940, tho lessees shall 
be entitled to remove within tho next succeeding six months all machinoiy 
and other stores, tools and plant and pulp or other forest produce on which 
royalty has been paid in full. 

The lessees shall also bo ontitlod to remove within tho sarao period such 
timber and forest produce obtained under clause 12 of this agreement at 
half the scheduled rates on payment of the balance required to make up 
with the sums already paid, the full scheduled rate.s then in force. On the 
expiry of tho said period of six months it shall be Lawful for the Secretary 
of State to ajipropriate such machinery, stores, tools and plant, hiiilrliiigs 
timber and firewood, as may remain in tho said urea without payment of 
any compensation to the lessees, and such machinery and other things shall 
become the property of the Secretary of State. 

19. in the event of this agreement being terminated under clause 17 it 
shall be lawful for the Secretary of State to appropriate such machinery, 
stores and plant, buildings, pulp and other forest produce as may, in his 
opinion, be necessary to cover all loss and damage incurred by him and to 
dispose of tho saino as his own property. 

20. In the event of tho lessees’ wishing to continue working for a further 
period after the lapse of the twenty-one years specified in clause 16 above, 
they shall be given preference to do so under such terms as may then h-i 
determined by mutual agreement of both parties. 

21. The rights of the lessees under this agreement may be assigned by the 
lessees to any company registered in India, the capital of which is offered fo- 
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subscription in India, provided always that the company is not a foreign- 
controlled Company as defined in the Government of India’s Notifieati" 
No. 11917, dated the 6th October 1917, and provided also that such assign¬ 
ment shall bo registered with the Conservator of Forests, Bengal. 

22. In the event of any dispute arising with regard to the terms of these 
presents or the construction of meaning thereof or of any part thereof, r 
as to the performance of any act thereby required to be done, or as to any 
other matter or thing in connection therewith where not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for, the decision of the Governor of Bengal in Council upon the matter 
of such di.spute shall he final and binding upon the parties hereto. 


Enclosure II. 

AN AGREEMENT, dated the one thousand nine hundred 

and twenty, made BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
IN COliNCIL (hereinafter called “ the Secretary of Stale ”) of the one part 
and the India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, having its registered office 
at 8, Clive Row (hereinafter called the Lessees which exprc.s.sion where the 
context so admits or implies shall include its successors and assigns) of the 
other part. Whereby it is agreed that the following clause shall bo substi¬ 
tuted for clause 16 of the within written agreement dated 
1920. 

“ 16. The Lessees may terminate this agreement at any time before the 
expiry of the said period by giving 12 calendar months’ notice to that effect 
in writing to the said Conservator. ” 

And the within written agreement shall lie rend and construed acc'ord- 
ingly. 

IN WITNESS whereof the vendors have hereunto set and affixed their 
respective hands and seals and the company has caused its common .seal to b-' 
hereunto affixed the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by tlio above- 
named in tile presence 

of 

The. coininon seal of tlic abovenamed has 
hereunto been affixed by the direction and 
in the presence of 

two of the Directors of the .said Company 
who have hereunto set their hand.s and 
these pre'beuts have been csmnter.signcd by 

in the presence of 


No. IS. 

Government of Madras. 

Letter, dated 35th June 193.i, from the Government of Madras, forwarding 
replies to questionnaire No. II. 

With reference to your letter No. 352, dated the 1st May 1924, regarding 
the Tariff Board’s enquiry into the case for the protection of the paper 
industr 3 ’, I am directed to enclose a copy of letter No. 410-A./24, dated 4th 
June 1924, from the Director of Industries, Madras, which furnishes all the 
information at present available on the subject. In regard to his reference 
to the attempts of the Forest Department to explore the possibilities of the 
bamboo areas under its control for the manufacture of paper and paper pulp, 
T am to state that tho work done in this direction has so far been only preli¬ 
minary and that no estimates of practical propositions have j-et boon worked 
out. 


2l 
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Kjopy of letter Ao, HO-A. 134, dated 4th June 1934, from the Director of 

Ivduilries. 

With reference to (Toveniment eiKlorsciiient Xo. 1400 II/24-1, deted the 
9th May 1924, referring for report a questionnaire on the paper industry 
of the Tariff Board, T have the honour to report that my department naa 
made no investigation of tlie possibilities of establishing a paper and paper 
pulp industry in the Presidency. Dr. Marsden’s bulletin which the Tariff 
Board has already contains the latest information available cn the subject. 

I. understand that in 1922-20 it was agreed that the Forest Department 
should explore the possibilities for these purposes of tho bamboo areas under 
the control of that Department and T lenrii from the Chief Conservator that 
some preliminary work in this direction ha.s been clone in the extensive Beta 
(Oc.'hlandra Travancoricra) areas of the Pupanasam forests in Tinnevelly. I 
am, therefore, not in a position to give any accurate information regarding 
the sources of supply of pulpable material and fuel. I can say generally that 
grasses are not available in sufficient t|uantitics to repay exploitation and 
that bamboo and the Beta reeds are the most likely materials. 

There are no data available regarding the quantity, kind and coat of fuel. 
Any inland mill must depend on wood fuel; except at sea ports'the cost of 
■coal would Ije too high. As regards lime, up to date no lime has been manu¬ 
factured from quarried limestone and the only lime in use is shell lime. 
This office has no figures as to cost. 

The question of location of paper mills is one of great difficulty in this 
Presidency. The only raw materials available in tiiuintity are wood and 
bamboos; ns thc.se are sitmated inland and there is very little water transport, 
the cost of tran.sport of all other requisites will necessarily be higli. It is, 
therefore, doubtful in my opinion whether any mill loc.atcd away from the 
.seaboard can operate with success even under tho protection of a high tariff, 
There is only one mill established in the Presiilency, the Carnatic Paper Mill, 
The mill is located at Rajamundry where water tramsport is available and it 
is intended to make pulp from bamboos liclieved to be available in quantities 
and paper from paddy straw of which al.so large quantities are believed to 
he available. But the mill has not yet started and the company's estimated 
(^nst of making paper, ll.s. 280 per ton, .seems to me fo be high. The Company 
has sited its works in what is at present probably tbe best area in the 
Presidency. As the mill has not started work, it is not possible to give any 
figures as to the cost or the siqiply of labour, but there is no reason to believe 
that there will bo any difficulty in getting sufficient labour. 

Ueqardinij Quentiorix B (;) (a) {<).—I have no infurniation to offer. 
The Carnatic Mills have applied under the State Aid to Tndnstrieji Apt for 
concession rates for timber, bamboos and water and until Government pass 
orders on their application, it is obviously impossible to st.ate what conce.s- 
sions will be. granted and the conditions governing tho.se concessions. But 
I do not think that there will he any local prejudice against the grant of 
such coiices.sion if Government decide to grant any. 

Question C .—The condition of transport and cost of freight is so vague 
that 1 can offer no kind of reply. 

Q^l.rstio)l D- —Tho local demand lor niachiiie-made paper may he estimated 
at 0,551 tons valued at Rs. 84 lakhs which represents the value of the annual 
imports into the Presidency. 

Question K .—It will be obvious from the above that the paper indu.stry ia 
•still non-existent. 
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No. 16. 

Gavernnent of the. Punjab. 

fjcttcr, dated ~nd June 102.}, from the (rOveTiiinent of the Punjab forwardiny 
irjliix III Queetioiiv.iihe -Vo. Jl. 

With refpranr!© to your letter No. 352, dated the. 1st May 1921, calliug 
loT eertaiu information in regard to the propo.sal to protect the paper industry, 
I am dii'Cf.ted hy the Punjab Government (Ministry of Agriculture) to reply 
below seriatum to the que.stiona raisetl in your letter :— 

A. (1) The Department of Indiustvies reports that suitable grass for the 
manufacture of ])aper exist.s in 'arge quantities in the vic'lity of Jagadhri 
station on the North AVe-stern Railway in Government and private forcatfli 
The grass growing in the Government forest area has been leased to a 
eyndicate which is endeavouring to raise a (.'ompany to erect a paper mill 
to use this grass as their raw material. The grass has been tejited for 

paper pulp at the Forest Eesoarcli IrLstitute, Dehra Dun and found to ha 
eminently suitable. Information regarding bamboo or other forest materials 
for the manufacture of paper pulp Is being obtaineri from the (.'hief Conser. 
vator of Forests and will be communicated as soon as possible. 

A. (2) The source of supply of the grass mentioned above is roughly 

ahovit 15 miles to the north of Jagadhri station and the raw material i.s thus 
easily accessible. 

A. (8) If the paper factory matures it Ls proposed to use. electric power 
from the River Jumna instead of fuel. 

A. (4) Lime is obtainable in the vicinity at about Re. 1-12-0 and R.s. 2 
a maund. 

A. (5) It is anticipated that there will be no difficuilty about the supply 

of labour in this are*. I’he wages of unskilled men will probably be between 

8 and T2 annas per diem. 

A. (fi) (a) A suitable site for the location of the paper mill has been 
found in the vicinity of Tajawala, the headnorks of the Eastern and Western 
Juiruia Canals. 

A. (ti) (b) No paper mills have so far been erected in this province. 

B. (1) (a) It is not proposed to charge any royalty at present. A fi-ved 
Bum as aimiral rent for the grass collected from the Government area has 
been arranged. 

B. (1) (b) One cniicessiou. as iiientioiied above, has been granted to utilise 
the grass from the Punjab Government forest area at Kalesav. 

B. (1) (c) The eonditions governing the concession are being obtained from 
the Chief Conservator of Forests and will be intimated as soon as possible. 

B. (2) There i.s n<j local sentiment against tlio grant of this concession, 
as far as is known. 

C. The. chief means of transport will he by boat on the Ea,stcm Jumna 
■Canal to tho railw'ay station at Jagadhri; tho cost of freight i.s not known 
at present. 

D. It is nut. possible to give nocurale figures regarding the extent of the 
local demand for niaohiue-mode paper, but it is known to be large. The 
Internal Trade Report of the Punjab for the year ending 1921-22 shows that 
5,664 tons of paper were imported into the Punjab. 

E. Beyond granting tlie syndicate the concession mentioned above no 
further progress has been made. It remains to be seen ■\vhether the syndi- 
oate will succeed in floating this Company. 

2. Aa only one place has been ■nrentioned in this letter j' and it con easily 
he located on a map of the Punjab, the submission of a special map rvill 
nerhaiJS not be considered necessary. 

2 I 3 
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Further replici io questionnaire, received from the Covernment of the Punjab, 

dated 16th July, lOSi. 

In continuation of iny lottnv No. 800-27—7008, dated 2nd June, 1021, I 
am directed to communicate the additional information promised under ques¬ 
tions A (1) and B (1) (c) :— 

A. (1) The Chief Cionsevvator of Forests, I'lmjab, reports that, apart from 
grass, the only forest materials available for tho manufacture of pulp and 
paper in the Punjab are fir and spruce ivood. Both fir and spruce are found 
in large quantities throughout the higher hills of the Punjab, but the cost 
of extraction of the'material is likely to bo prohibitive for some time to come- 

B. (1) (c) .4. copy of the agreement governing the concession is enclosed. 
The period of six montlia allowed in clause 18 has been extended up to 4th 
November 192'!, owing to difficulties in tho supply of water-power, and may 
havo to he still further extended. With reference to the reply to question- 
B (1) (n) attention is invited to clause 7 of the agreement under which 
royalty bond on the amount of gra.ss extracted is payable after tho first two 
years. 


Enclosure. 

jrEMOBANBITM OF AGflEEMENT made the twentieth day of Noveinbe.r 
one thousand nine hundrwl and twenty-two between the Secretary of State 
for India in Council (hereinafter called the Secretary of State which term 
inc.ludes his succiessors and a.ssigns) of the one part. 

And Lula Kashi Bam of the Firm of 5Ic.ssr.s. Newal Kishore Press Limited,. 
Tiahore, also known ns Kashi Ram Press, Lahore (hereinafter called the 
Lessee which term includes his assigns, heirs, executors and administrators) 
of the other pint. 

Whereas for the purpose of manufacture of paper, tho Secretary of State 
has agreed to grant and the lesasce iias agreed to accept, the. exclusive 
license, right and privilege to cut. collect, store, remove, appropriate and' 
otherwise dispose of, cultivate, harvest and improve a kind of grass known 
ns Bhuhhur gr.vss growing in the Kulcsar Be.servcd Forest, Amhala Bivisiun, 
Punjab, covering a total area of about 11,900 acres, more or less (hereinafter 
referred to as tho .said area ami shown red in the jdim annexed). .4nd also 
to remove in any year from the s.aid area other species of grasses for cxpci i- 
meutal purposes not exceeding 100 tons in weight and more particularly 
described in the Schedule, hereto annexed and which license light and pri¬ 
vilege is hereinafter referred to as the said conces-siou iqioa terms and con¬ 
ditions as hereinafter mentioned. 


NOW THIS .\CtBEEMENT WITNESSETH AS FOLLOWS. 

1. That the Secretary of Stato hereby grants to the lessee the said con- 
ces.sioiis together with ail rights, privileges, facilities, and casements re.ason- 
lably ncecssiiry for the complete enjoyment and e.\))loitHtion of tlie said 
concession for a term of twenty-five years commencing with effect from 1st 
April 1923. 

2. Tho Secretary of State undertal-e,s not to close or reduce by any means 
whatsoever the said area during the continuance of the said concession with¬ 
out the grant of compensation or of an equivalent area at the option of the 
Secretary of State. 

3. That the Secret ary of Stato guar.anlees that during tho said period of 
2,'i years no contractor nr licensee of the Forest Department or other person 
employed or authorised by the Forest Department entitled to forest produce 
or any Forest Officer or servant shall be allowed to hum or damage the 
said gra.ss in the said area and do any act or thing calculated to cau.se loss 
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or damage to the lesRec except iii so far as burning is required to keep the iirc 
lines in the Forest dear, but tlio Secretary of State shall not be responsible 
for any damage done by any person whether a servant of the Secretary of 
Stale or not without the express consent or orders of the Secretary of State. 

- 4. That at iho option of the lessee and after the expiration of a yest's 
notice and subject to the terms and conditions herein contained and during 
the unexpired period of the said 25 years the Secretary of State hereby agrees 
to charge the leasee for other species of grasses than the said Jihabhar grass 
at such rates not exceeding the basic rates as hereinafter referred to in clause 
nine as herinaftcr mentioned and mutually agreed upon. 

6. That at the expiration of the said 2.5 yeans the Secretary of State 
hereby agrees to grant at the option of the lessee the said concc.ssion for 
another period of twenty-five years on terms and ronditions luM-eiu contained 
at rates not exceeding the rates stated in clause i {i) iiereattcr montioued. 
Such option to be exercised before the expiration of the first mentioned 2.5 
yeors. 

6. That the leasee hercljy agrees to deposit the sum of Its. two hundred 
only in Postal W’ar Loan Certificates as security with tho Secretary of State 
for the due fulfilment by him, his agents and servants of all the terms of 
this agreement and in tho event of a breach of any term of this agreement 
the said deposit or any portion thereof .shall be forfeited to the Secretary of 
State. 

7. That the lessee hereby agrees to pay to the Secretary of State royalty 
on ihn following scale :— 

(a) A Bum of Rs. 1,600 yearly by two instalments, ono of Rs. 800 on 

the ISt.h November and the other Rs. 800 on the 15th March 
for the first two years. 

(b) From the third to the tenth year both inclusive, a sum of money 

calculated at the basic rate, as contained in clauso !), every year 
on the 15th of November and 15tb of March. 

(c) From tho 11th to the 26th ycor, both inclusive, a Sum of money 

at the basic rate to be increased in direct proportion to the net 
profits as declared in the statement referred to in clause 10 but 
only in respect of profits exceeding 20 per i-cnt. in any one 
year on the paid up capital, i.e., if the profits are 00 per cent, 
the basic rate will be increased by 80 per cent. 

8. Tho Secretary of State and the lessee mutually agree to maintain pro¬ 
per book^ showing the total amount of the said hhabbar grass and other 
grasses removed by tho lessee from the said area. Such books will be kept 
ior the financial year and tho procedure will be regulated under clause 17. 
Should the two seta of books not tally the decision of the Chief Conservator 
of Forests shail be final. 

9. That tho parties mutually agree that for the purpose of fixing the amount 
of royalty payable after tho first two years an average price of tho Hhabbar 
grass per maund will be ascertained by dividing the number of maunds removed 
during the said two years into the amount of royalty payable for the said 
period as fixed in sub-clause (a) of clause 7, e.g., .88,400 maunds of grass 

3 *>00 

are extracted during the first two yeai-s the basic price is Rs. = ,'-5 

of a rupee = 16 pics per maund. The average price per maund so ascortained 
is to bo called the basic rate. 

10. Tho lessee hereby undertakes to furnish the Secretary of Stale with a 
true copy of liis Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss .\ccount as audited by a 
Chartered .\cooimtnnt for the purpose of determining the Royalty .after the 
expiration of tuo years. 

11. That on the expiration of the said term of 25 years the lessee hereby 
agrees that he shall have no claim to the Jihabhar grass or other grasses 
growing or standing in the said area. 
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12. That on the expiration of the said term of 25 years the lessee hereby 
agrees that he shall remove all Bhabbar grass and other grasses, cut, collected 
or stored by him within the said area. 

18. That the lessee hereby agrees to supply to the Secretary of State 
a complete list of his agents before the commencement of his work in tbs 
said area under the agreement .and to intimate from time to time their re¬ 
moval or transfer and of new appointments in their places. 

14. The lessee hereby agrees that he shall be responsible for the acts 

of his agents, servants or coolies employed on the work and shall be per¬ 

sonally responsible for damage caused negligently or deliberately in the course 
of such employment. 

16. That in the event of fire breaking out in the said area by any cause 
whatsoever the lessee, his agents, and servants present, where the ^vork is 
carried on, shall at once proceed to the scene of fire and shall do their best 
to extinguish the fire or to assist in extinguishing it. 

16. That the lessee hereby agrees that he will not claim any compensation 
caused by any accidental fire or authorised exploitation of timber by contrac¬ 
tors of Forests. 

17. It is hereby mutually agreed that for the proper working of the 
lease and carrying oilt the terms of this agreement and for the cutting, 
collecting, storing, removing and weighing of the said Bhabbar grass and. 
other grasses, rules will be framed by the Divisional Forest Officer of the* 
Simla Forest Division and the said lessee, as may be agreed upon. Such 
rote may from time to time by mutual consent of the said Divisional Officer 
and the said lessee be altered, modified and cancelled. 

18. The lessee hereby undertakes within six months of the signing of 
this agreement to register a company for the establishment of a paper mill 
to deal with and manufacture the products of the said concession. The lessee' 
further undertakes that orders for complete machinery for the establish¬ 
ment of an electric power house and a paper mill on a scale suitable for tho 
purposes of the said concession shall be placed with manufacturers of machinery 
for these purpos 's within a period of one year from the signing of this agree¬ 
ment. The parties hereby agree that the arbitration provided in clause 22: 
of this agreement shall not apply to the undertakings on the part of the 
leasee in this clause contained, but that the lessee shall not be deemed k> 
have complied with the conditions of such undertakings unless and until he 
shall have satisfied the Director of Industries, Punjab that he has substan¬ 
tially and 6oTKt fide complied therewith (the obligation in this behalf resting 
solely with the lessee). It is further agreed that if the said Director of 
Industries is not satisfied within each of the above-mentioned periods that 
the conditions of each of the said undertakings lias Seen duly complied with 
the said oonoaasion shall thereupon absolutely cease and determine and all 
rights hereby granted shall thereafter be of no force or effect, but the lessee 
shall be liable for all payments or obligations due thereunder down to the 
date of such determination as aforesaid and the Secretary of State shall not 
be liable to compensate the lessee for any expenditure or loss made or in- 
curred in connection with the said concesision or due to the aforesaid deter¬ 
mination. 

19. It is hereby agreed by the parties that any stamp duty or other charge* 
payable in respect of this agreement shall be borne by the Secretary of State. 

20. It is further agreed by the parties that this agreement is for the- 
performanoe of act or acts in which the public is interested within the mean¬ 
ings of section 74 of the Contract Act, 1872. 

21. The iMsee shall have the right of transfer of this agreement subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State, in so far as suitability of the parties 
taking over the oonoeesion is concerned. 

22. It is mutually hereby agreed that in the event of any doubt difference- 
or dispute arisii^ between the parties, it shall be referred to the arb'{ration’ 
of the Commissioner of Ambala Division and another person to be appointed 
by the lessee who before entering upon their duties as Arbitrators,, will nomi- 
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Date an Umpire. If the Arbitrators are not unanimous in the award, the 
matter will be decided by the Umpire. 

IN WITNESS whereof the Secretary of State for India in Council and 
Lala Eashi Bam have hereunto set and subscribed their respective hands the 
day and year first above-mentioned. 


Signed and delivered on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
by B. B. Abbott, Esq., O.I.E., I.C.S., 
Financial Commissioner and Secretary to 
Ghjvemment, Punjab (Development 
Department) under the authority of the 
Punjab Government in the presence of— 


1. (Sd.) A. A. L. BOBEBTS. 


Witnesses. 


2. (Sd.) J. F. MEEHAN. 


Signed and delivered by 
Bam in the presence of— 


1. (Sd.) BAEKAT BAM. 

2. (Sd.) B. B. SHABMA. 


Lala Easbi 


I Wi 


Witnesses. 
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SCHEDULE BEFEBBED TO. 


The Lease referred to in the Memorandum of agreement included the 
exclusive license right and privilege to out, collect, store, remove, appropriate- 
and otherwise dispose of, cultivate, harvest and improve a kind of grasa 
known as Bhabbar grass growing and situate in the Kalesar Beserved Forest,. 
Ambala Division, !^njab, covering a total area of about 11,000 more or 
less acres and delineated and marked red in the plan'hereto annexed. 

Also to remove in any one year from the said forest other species of 
grasses for experimental purposes not exceeding one hundred tons in weight. 

Together with all other rights, easements, facilities, licenses for the 

S urposee of enjoyment and exploitation of the rights hereinbefore stated o£ 
lis Lease. 
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No. 17. 

Government of the United Provinces. 

hetter, dated 24 th July 1924, irom the Government of the United Provinces 
forwarding replies to questionnaire No. II. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 852, dated May 1, 1924, 
•about the protection of the paper industry. The provincial Director of 
Industries has been consulted, and I am now to supply such information as 
is available, in reply to the questions which you have put. The numbers 
•given to the questions below are those adopted in your letter. 

2. Question A (1). —Grasses of two kinds— Vaib (alias bankas or hhabar) 
and ullah —are the principal raw materials available in this province for 
the manufacture of paper. Baib grass grows freely in fores'ts at the foot of 
the hills, and ullah in sub-montane districts throughout the province; but 
it is difficult to estimate even approximately the -total quantity of either. 
The Director of Industries is of opinion that the quantity of baib alone is 
■sufficient to provide for the requirements of at least two large paper mills; 
this estima-te is probably correct, but much of this grass grows where i-t 
cannot easily be reached and therefore cannot be utilised. Baib is known to be 
suitable for papermaking. The flowering culms of ullah are also suitable for 
the purpose; hut the pulping of the culms alone is not a practical proposi¬ 
tion and it will probably not be possible to make much use of ullah until it 
•can be Iiulped in bulk along with other forest grasses. 80 far as this 
Government are aware, only baib is at present converted into paper; a 
very considerable quantity of this grass is collected under the leases referred 
to in the reply to Question B‘ (1) (a) below. 

As regards other materials, bamboo is suitable, but owing to the demand 
for it for other purposes could probably not be obtained in any large 
quantities. The Lucknow Paper Mills at one time tried to make pulp out 
of it, but failed, chiefly perhaps for lack of proper machinery. 

Other possible materials are dhoh grass, moonj, savana grass and magasse, 
and leans and kanwal. The Director of Industries remarks about each of 
these as follows : — 

“ Bhob. —A new grass, namely dhob, was brought to the notice of this 
Department by Rai Ishwar Sahai Bahadur of Fatehpur. It was reported 
that this grass grew on at least 2,000 acres of land in that district. Samples 
were examined in the departmental laboratories, where the grass was found 
to yield about 40 per cent, of pure cellulose. Large scale experiments on 
this raw material have not yet been undertaken.” 

“ Moonj. —The results of the industrial survey recently completed by the 
Department in these provinces show that about 25,000 acres of moonj are 
available in the Ganges khadir in the Etah District. Mr. Raitt of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, regards moonj as a suitable grass for 
paper manufacture. But moonj is in such great request for thatching pur¬ 
poses, for making rope, and for other domestic uses in these provinces, that 
I very much doubt if it could be obtained at a sufficiently low price for the 
manufacture of paper. Moonj is grown practically all over the province, 
but owing to extension of cultivation the quantity grown in most districts 
has decreased and the price has risen. Agriculturists are finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to obtain moonj for domestic purposes at a reasonable priee.* 

“ Savana grass and magasse. —It seems unnecessary to deal at lengtl 
with savana grass and magasse (sugarcane after the extraction of juice, a 
present used as fuel), because these are still the subject of factory seal 
investigation.” 

“ Kans and kanwal are regarded by Mr. Raitt as suitable grasse 
for the manufacture of paper; but I am not sure if these grasse 
are available in sufficiently large quantities and in sufficiently compact area 
for the manufacture of paper.” 

Other difficulties apart, it will probably not be feasible to utilise thi 
materials mentioned above, unless it is found possible to pulp grasses it 
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Tsiilk—a matter about which Mr. Raitt is, this GoTernment understand, 
«iiquiring. 

The Director has suggested that it might be possible to utilise^ oertam 
timbers, such as silver fir and spruce, which grow in abundance in these 
provinces. He said; “The suitability of certain timbers for the extrac¬ 
tion of pulp has been investigated, and silver fir and spruce from the 
Himalayan forests were found to be suitable for the purpose and to be 
available in sufficiently large quantities. It has been suggested by the 
Industrial Chemist that water transport is the only means of removing 
the wood to mill sites, for which Dakhpathur, Kalshi, and Jagadhri are 
regarded as the most suitable places. He tells me that wood can be delivered 
at these places at a price not exceeding four annas per cubic fwt, which 
is considered an economical price of wood for conversion into pulp. 
Dakhpathur is about 28 miles from Dehra Railway station, and if ropeway 
communications were established, transport between the two places would be 
inexpensive. Wood brought down by water transit could be placed upon 
the railway at Jagadhri.” 

The suggestion to utilise these timbers does not, however, appear to bo 
feasible. This Government are advised by their forest officers that the cost 
of transport to the places named would be at least double that mentioned 
above. 

Question A (S).—The sub-montane districts in which haih and ullah 
grasses grow are served by railwajfs; but baib as already mentioned, grows 
at the foot-hills, at some distance generally from auy stations. It would 
probably be advisable in starting a new factory to select a site in some 
convenient sub-montane district. 

Question A (S ).—Wood fuel can always be obtained, at fairly cheap rates, 
which differ in different localities. The only other possible fuel is coal; it 
costs from Rs. 10 to Rs. 18 per ton delivered in this province; the rate paid 
by the Lucknow Paper Mills is reported to be Rs. 14 per ton. Were mills 
established at Tulsipur and MaOani, as suggested by the Director (vide 
reply to Question A (6) (a) below), it would probably be found advisable 
to use wood, not coal fuel, since wood fuel is available in large quantities 
at both those places. 

Question A (i ).—The Director of Industries reports about this as 
follows; — 

“ Lime may be had from Katnl or Dehra Dun. The supply from 
Katni should be abundant. Good limestone is also available 
in Dehra Dun district, to the extent of 1,060,000 maunds, at 
about annas eight per maund. The cost of Katni lime is Rs. 65 
per 1,000 maunds f.o.r. Katni. The railway lead to Mailani and 
Tulsipur should not be prohibitive.” 

Question A (5 ).—The Director of Industries remarks about this as 
follows: — 

“ Sufficient labour would be available for a paper mill at places like 
Mailani and Tulsipur throughout the year, except perhaps in 
the rains, when labour, owing to poor road communications, is 
not very mobile. In districts other than sub-montane there 
should be no difficulty in attracting labour even in the rains. 
Annas eight per head per day would be attractive wages in sub¬ 
montane districts, and annas ten in other districts. Labour in 
the sub-montane districts is leas efficient than elsewhere, but it 
is cheaper, and if annas ten per day were offered, it should he 
possible to attract adequate labour even in the rains. In short, 
the price of labour may safely he fixed for the whole province 
at annas ten per head per day at the outside.” 

Question A (6) (a ).—The Director of Industries thinks that Mailani 
and Tulsipur, which are important railway centres on the Rohilkund and 
Kumaun Railway, and the Bengal and North Western Railway, respectively, 
would be suitable for the establishment of paper mOls. These places are near 
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forests, and the supply of both fuel and papermaking grass there \rouId he 
easy. It is doubtful, however, whether sufficient water is to be had at 
either place; and this Government are not prepared to endorse the Director’s 
suggestion. They have not themselves examined the question of possible- 
sites. 

Question <4 (6) (?)).—-The only mills yet established in this province are 
the Couper Paper Mills, Lucknow. None of the sites selected by Mr.. 
Pearson lies within the United Provinces. 

Question B (1) (a). —No system of royalties is in force at present. Lease- 
money is, however, paid b.y Messrs. Heilgers and Company, the Managing. 
Agents of Titagarh Paper Mills, for the right to collect baib grass from the- 
Wes-fcern and Eastern Circles of the Forest Department (vide reply to question 
B (1) (b)- The amount pa.yable for the lease of the Western Circle is 
Rs. 77,600 per annum, and for the Eastern Circle Rs. 9,251 in each of 
the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, and Rs. 11,261 in each of the years 1925,. 
1926 and 1927. 

Question B (1) (b). —This Government granted the Baib and Wood Pulp 
Manufacturing Co., Ld., Lucknow, a lease for the extraction of baib grass- 
from certain provincial forests in 1912; but this lease lapsed when the chief 
promoter of the company, Munshi Prag Naraiu, died. The only con¬ 
cessions at present in force are the leases granted to Messrs. Heilgers and 
Co., referred to in the preceding paragraph; the first of these expires in 
1931 and the-second in 1927. 

Question B (1) (e,). —For the conditions governing the onl.y concessions 
which are operating at present, the reply to Question B (1) (a) may be- 
seen. No other concessions have .yet been proposed by this Government, and 
the conditions which should obtain in future have not been considered. 

Question B (2).—There was considerable local jealousy at the time Messrs. 
Heilgers and Compan.y secured tlie leases referred to above, but it has since- 
died down, and there is no feeling upon the subject at present. 

Question 17. —Coolie and bullock cart transport is available for short 
distances, at varying but generally cheap rates, and railway transport fot 
longer ones. The rivers of the districts- which produce the principal raw 
materials in this province are but little suited to navigation, and water 
transport could not be largely used. 

Question D.—^The Superintendent of the Allahabad Government Press 
estimates that the provinces consume annually upon the average 6,0(X) tons 
of machine made paper, and thinks that it is likely tliat this consumption 
will increase with improved economic conditions and the spread of education.. 
This Government accept this estimate and agree that the provincial demand 
for machine made paper is likely to rise; the use of hand made paper has 
qriite gone out of fa.shion. 

Question E.-—There is only one mill in this province for the making of 
paper by machinery, viz., the Upper India Couper Mills, Lucknow. The 
Superintendent of the Government Press reports about this Company as 
follows; — 

“■It possesses two machines, which are constantly employed, and turns 
out a good quality paper (the water-marked paper used in the District 
Courts is the product of this mill). Its financial position is very strong; 
it always pays a dividend, and the shares of the Company are quoted on 
the Calcutta market at more than double their paid-up price.” The 
Director of Industries advises, however, that the Company has not done 
particularly well lately; and this of course is the trend of the evidence which 
the Company’s representatives have given the Board in their recent examina¬ 
tion before them. The paper-making industry in this province may, this. 
Government think, be considered to have passed experimental stage; the 
early successes of the Lucknow mills seem to establish this, even if it is 
the case that the milfe have fared badly in recent years. More than this 
this Government do not wish to say; the evidence before them is not suffi¬ 
cient to justify their offering any opinion on the question of protecting 
the industrj'. 
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Witness No. 18. 

Messrs. R. S. PEARSON and W. RAITT. 

A.— ^Wbitten. 

Note on the position of the Paper Industry in India, prepared for the Tariff 
Board by Messrs. M. S. Pearson, C.I.E., and W. Haiti, of ike Forest 
Mesearch Institute. 

,1. Purpose of our experimental Pfani.—Ultimately, though probably at 
some years’ distance, its object is to increase forest revenue by utilising forest 
products which are now classed as waste and useless—and it proposes to- 
reach this end by smoothing the path of those who are bold enough to- 
pioneer the industry. It probes into the most economical methods of conver¬ 
sion into pulp and relieves the pioneer of several of the seriotis risks to which 
all pioneering effort is liable. It does, for instance, completely wipe out and 
reject unsuitable materials and those which, although yielding good pulp, 
cannot be made to yield it at a profit and, with those which pass such tests, 
it will give accurate figures regarding percentage of pulp got from them and 
the principal costs of getting it. 

The research side of the matter has been chiefly occupied during the last 
fourteen years with, 1st, rejection and elimination of unsuitable materials, and,^ 
2nd, in endeavouring to reduce the bleaching costs of those which in other 
respects have been proved suitable. Bamboo, for instance, has been admittef 
for forty years to yield an excellent paper-making fibre in all respects, but that 
of colour and the cost of bleaching it has hitherto checked any serious effort 
to exploit it. It is gratifying to be able to state now that we believe we have 
solved this problem. As a result of laboratory investigation we have known 
for some years that we were ou the right track but we have refrained from 
publishing any results until we were in a position to try out and prove the- 
results on a commercial scale with digesters specially constructed to facilitate 
the process. This has now been done and with results somewhat unusual in 
such investigations. The large scale experiments actually yield better results 
than the laboratory tests. It happens to be one of those rare oases where mass 
tells beneficially. Besults are better on a large scale than a small. We are 
now free to publish the figures and you are the first public body to receive 
this information and to see the new methods in operation. Reduced to 
figures it means that bamboo and grass pulps can be produced at 20 per cent, 
less than former costs taking these up to the bleached stage. The process 
has been inspected recently by a prominent paper-maker now operating in 
India and by an eminent Swedish pulp engineer and both describe it as revolu¬ 
tionary. We give you this information now in advance of our usual methods 
of publication because we think it may have some bearing on your enquiries 
as to the relief which the Indian paper trade may hope to obtain by the 
instalment of a pulping industry on modem lines. This will bring into use 
raw materials hitherto beyond its grasp, for we think it is an undoubted fact 
that the chief handicap to its success at present is the scarcity and high 
cost of its present limited range of supplies. 

2. pTospecis of a Pulping Industry. — The reason which is the foundation- 
of the universal modem movement to separate paper.making into two branches, 
viz., pulp manufacturing and paper-making proper, is that by reducing the 
raw material to pulp in situ, in or near its area of growth, you eliminate 60 per 
cent, of waste and transport to the paper-mill 40 tons of pulp instead of 100 
tons of bulky raw material. The Indian paper-makers themselves recognise 
that fact by importing about 12,000 tons annually of European wood-pulp— 
this to a country teeming with good raw material—but they must be incurring 
huge losses every year by transporting 100 tons of sabai grass instead of 40-tons 
of sabai pulp for distances of sometimes 900 miles. Sabai grass, however, fa 
not an ideal material for pulping in situ. Its occurrence in the forests is 
■cattered and thin and large areas have to be exploited for a eomparativeh 
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«inaii_ result in tonnage, and transport from forests to a pulping site would 
invariably be by cart or coolie load. Bamboo, on the contrary, can be found 
in solid continuous blocks under excellent conditions of water transport from 
forest to pulp factory and sea transport of pulp from pulp factory to paper- 
mill. In fact the transport conditions are frequently e<^ual to if not superior 
to those enjoyed in Europe and America by the most ideally situated wood¬ 
pulping factories. 

The world conditions of the industry are very favourable to its establishment 
in India for the reason that the rapid growth during the last twenty years in 
the demand for constructional timber has reduced the amount available for 
pulping and increased its prices and nearly all the most easily accessible Spruce 
find Fir areas have been exhausted. The sawmill is now a better market than 
the pulp mill and the timber required to produce one ton of pulp, in but rare 
instances, costs Rs. 105 (£7) per ton. Against this, bamboo will cost about 
Rs. 37-8 (£2-10). Bamboo has therefore a clear advantage in the prime tost 
of raw material of Es. 67-8 (£4-10) per ton of pulp, or about 33 per cent, on 
the total cost of manufacture. No amoimt of criticism of our other items of 
•cost can wash this out and even on these we stand unrepentant and maintain 
that they are based either on actual costs, or on items which—we are not yet 
sure of—are well covered by large margins of safety. Apart from raw material 
we have here some advantages in other costs owing to the very large increases 
of these which have occurred in Europe in recent years; in labour, for 
instance, which my latest advices indicate now costs in Sweden Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 
par ton of pulp. In our Cuttack project estimates we put this—we think 
liberally—at Rs. .12 per ton inclusive of expensive European superintendence. 
Solely in deference to other opinion we would be prepared to raise this to 
Rs. 15 as it is one of the items which must at present be largely a matter of 
opinion rather than fact, but on no account higher, and even so it is clear 
that we have in this item a large advantage over wood-pulp. On the whole 
we cannot visualise a cost of more than Rs. 150 (£10) per ton for unbleached 
pulp free on rail or steamer at the place of manufacture. Against this, 
imported wood-pulp now costs about Rs. 240 with a sure prospect of being 
higher, and sabai grass pulp made at the paper-mills about Rs. 280. We 
therefore look for the salvation of Indian paper-making in following the now 
almost universal practice of making pulp in or near the forests and paper in 
or near its markets, i.e., the large centres of population. 

In concluding these notes we wish to acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance we have received in our research work from the Indian mills. They 
have invariably been most helpful and afforded us very assistance and facility 
in their power to give. 
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August 1924. 

Mr. Pearson,.—Before you begin 1 should explain that I am not a pulp- 
expert. I have only got a working knowledge, and I cannot claim to be an 
expert in the manufacture of iiulp. 

Some of the materials used for the manufacture of paper in 
India might be described as waste products, e.g., jute, waste paper and' 
rags. Apart from these, the manufacture of paper in India has been 
dependent on the use of grass. The new factor which has recently appeared 
18 the utilisation of bamboos for the manufacture of paper. There will be- 
a,good deal to say about that, but ray opening questions will be directed 

getting on the record a certain amount of information which has already 
been elicited informally. I understand that practically the only grass that 
has been utilised on a large scale hitherto in India is suhai grass. 

Mr. Pearson. —^Yes. 

President. —What do you consider are the difficulties in the wa.y of an 
expansion or development of paper manufacture in India so long as 
manufacturers are confined to the use of sabai grass? 

Mr. liaitt. -The demand of the existing mills has outrun the economic 
radius from which sabai can be collected and no larger supplies are possible 
from that source without further increasing the already high cost of trans¬ 
port from the distant areas on which transport costs are now incurred. 
Any further expansion must result in higher costs. 

^Mr. Ginwala. Mr. Itaitt, we have examined the paper manufacturers on 
this opinion. Mr. Pearson gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission, and 
there he more or less expressed the same opinion. We put Mr. Pearson’s 
opinion as it was expressed before the Fiscal Commission to the paper 
manufacturers. 

President. —Before we get to that, have you seen the questionnaire that 
we issued to the paper manufacturers? 

Mr. Pearson. —No. 

President. —We asked this question. “ If sabai grass is one of the 
primary raw materials used in your mill, do you agree with the following 
opinion expressed by Mr. R. S. Pearson before the Fiscal Commission: — 

“ Dealing with supplies, I do not agree that they (i.e., the manufacturers) 
were correct in their statement. They have hardly got sufficient grass to 
work up to their full capacity. They could not increase 5,000 tons on 
their present output if they were asked to do so. In other words they 
have not got the raw material.” 

It is possible that fresh information has reached you since you gave 
evidence before the Fi.scal Commission. Have you found reason to modify 
the opinion you gave, or do you adhere to it in substance ? 

Mr. Pearson. —I will modify it in so far- that I did not then realise that 
the manufacturers would come as far as the Punjab hills for their grass. 
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That would give them another area from which they could obtain supplies. 
I never dreamt that they would come a thousand miles for their supplies, 
and I was not certain in what quantities supplies were available from the 
western area. Since then Mr. Raitt has gone into the question of the 
.available supplies further west and he has found that there are considerable 
supplies. 1 maintain that what Mr. Raitt has said to be substantially 
correct. 

Mr. G'mwala. —These people say that, since you expressed that opinion, 
they have changed the position by having other areas at their disposal and 
working the areas now themselves, that is to say, by working them depart- 
mentally, instead of working them through contractors. As a result they 
estimate that the quantity of gra«s produced will increase, the quality will 
improve and the cost will go down. I am not quoting their words, but 
that in substance is what they have expressed. What have you got to 
say about itP 

Mr. reurson .—Obviomsly a contractor would not clear the ground as 
clean as possibly a good manager might do, but 1 do not think that would 
generally affect the position of affairs. It might add a small percentage 
to the amount of gra.ss that they could obtain, but the areas are known 
to be definitely marked where sabai. exists, and I do not think that it 
would materially increase the outturn and aff'ect the general position suffi¬ 
ciently' to reduce the cost. They h.nve not reduced costs in spite of the 
fact that they now work all the three areas, namely Sahebgunge, Nepal and 
the Sewaliks. 

Mr. (rivxvala. —Have you inspected these areas? 

Mr. Pearsun. —I have been through the Sewalik areas—the hills south of 
■the Doon. 

Mr. Gimoala. —What are these areas? They might call them by a 
•different name. 

Mr. Pearson. —These are the Saharanpur areas in the United Provinces, 
where they have a European manager to work the grass. 

President. —They call it the western area. 

Mr. Pearson. —They have been working it very intensively but the prices 
have not gone down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Bengal Paper Mills, for instance, have got what they 
call the Nagpur areas in Ohota Nagpur, but the Titagbur Mills have .got 
three different areas—the Western circle or the United Provinces area, 
the Nepal area and the Sahebgunge area. They e^^pect to get 11 lakhs of 
maunds out of these areas : four lakhs from the Western circle, three lakhs from 
Nepal and four lakhs from Sahehgunge. That is abundant for their purposes. 

Mr. Pearson. —Their contention that the prices will go down is not justi¬ 
fied at present. 

President.—1% is rather an expectation that they may bring down the cost. 

Mr. Ginwala,. — A large percentage of this cost is, as you know', royalty or 
rent. That of course they cannot bring down very much except by working 
at full capacity. 

Mr. Bain. —The reason for the royalty being so high is competition. 
Tn other w'ords they have been scrambling for grass. That means that they 
have not got enough grass for them all. 

Mr. Pearson.—Sabai grass is also used for other purposes up here. 

Mr. Ginw(da.—For instance, take the Titaghur Paper Mill. They give 
their cost of grass in one particular year as Rs. 31-4 per ton. That includes 
everything except royalty and transportation. 

Mr. Baitt.—Yoa mean the cost of collecting, supervision, baling and 
-putting on rail P 

Mr. Ginwala. — Yes, and the royalty which comes to Rs. 19 a ton. This 
is the average for all areas. 

Mr. Raitt. —When I began work in Chota Nagpur, the areas where the 
Bengal Paper Mills were working were started by me and the royalty then 
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was two annas a maund which is Rs. 3-8 a ton and you say it is now. 
Rs. 19. 

President. —It works out in this way. It is in the Western areas that 
the royalty is very heavy. The Government royalty is an annual payment 
of Rs. 77,500 irrespective of the quantity of grass taken out, and they have 
also an annual salami of Rs. 1 lakh to the person (or persons) from whom 
they took over the concession. In the year of which Mr. Ginwala gave you 
the figures, the actual output was only a quarter of the full output. The 
royalty and salami together, therefore, amounted to about Rs. 60 a ton 
in that year, but it would be only Rs. 1.5 a ton if tliev obtained the full 
output. I quite admit of course that royalty at the rate of Rs. 15 a ton 
on grass which is a thousand miles away from the mill is a very serious pro¬ 
position indeed. 

-I/r. Perree. —They claim somewhere I think that the Forest royalty is 
oppressive. It is not royalty but it is rent. The amount payable was 
offered in open competition. 

President. —What the Titagh-ir Mills told us in evidence was that the 
Government royalty on their Western tirtle was Rs. 77,500. Ihe fioard 
understood from the oral evidence tiiat this pavnicnt was of tlie nature of 
.a rent and not a royalty. Are you in a position to tell us how the figure 
was probably fixed ? What is the ordinary method ? 

Mr. Perree. —As a rule tenders are called for. The ordinary method of 
selling produce in this form is by tender. 

President. —Therefore your belief is that the amount of the rent paid for 
this area would be determined by the offers received.® 

Mr. Perree. —Yes, presumably. 

Mr. Pearson.-^And the value of the grass in the market for a’l pur]->oses. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is generally applicable to most forests? 

Mr. Perree. —There was already competition for that grass before those 
people came here. 

Mr. Kale. —Is sahai grass used for grazing purposes? 

il/r. Pearson. —For thatching, basket-making, mat-making and for making 
ropes. Tliere are other competitive uses for it besides paper making. I do 
not know whether in Sahebgunge there is a call on it for other purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that the rent or royalty has reached a point at 
which sabai grass cannot he used for these other purposes? 

Mr. Pearson. —Entirely. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the Couper Paper Mills at Lucknow would be competitors for that grass as 
■well. 

President. —In any area where there is competition for the sabai grass, 
it is obvious that the rent or royalty may add very seriously to the cost. 
Apart from that, there is the distance at which Titaghur Mills are situated 
from this source of supply. How far would the opinion you have expressed 
be modified if a miU or mills were to be established nearer to the grass? 

Mr. Kaitt. —The position would be entirely different. What is the railway 
freight from here to Calcutta? 

President. —The average railway freight I think is Rs. 13 a ton for all 
their grasses, but I do not remember the exact freiglit from the,se areas 
to Calcutta. 

It seemed to me that in the passage quoted from your evidence before 
the Fiscal Commission you tacitly assumed that the mills would continue 
to be of their present sizes. If paper was to be manufactured at Titaghur 
and Ranigunge, it was your opinion that these mills could not expand their 
output because they would have to go too far afield for their grass. In that 
case .your statement might be subject to some modification, assuming that 
there was sufficient market up-country to justify the establishment of mills 
in the vicinity of the grass. 

Mr. Pearson. —It would at once be worth considering whether one mill 
could be started in what is known as the Western area, and in this connection 
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I know that the Titaghur Mills themselves went a long way into considering; 
the possibility of erecting a mill at Saharanpur, or in the neighbourhood. 

President. —^That was to be a pulp mill, was it not? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. It is therefore fairly certain that it was considered 
as a commercial proposition that such a pulp mill could be erected profitably' 
away from the paper mill, the idea being to get pulp from the Western 
area to Calcutta to be transformed into paper. 

President. —So that by the establishment of pulp mills up-country it might 
he possible to expand the available supply of grass in India? 

Mr. Pearson. —I would modify that statement in this way: You say 
* the- establishment of pulp mills % I should say ‘ the establishment of one 
pulp mill 

President. —I think that the manufacturers also told us that there was 
a considerable amount of saiai grass in the Central Provinces. Have you. 
any information on that point? 

Mr. Pewrson.~l inspected an area in Hoshengabad, partly with a view 
to using bamboo combined with sabai, I could give you the yield from 
these areas, such as Betul, Nimar, Khandesh, Hoshangabad and Melghat 
from our records. I am not quite certain what quantity of sabai could 
be obtained but the amount available was extremely small. If 1 remember 
right, a mill could possibly be erected with an outturn of 15 to 18 hundred 
tons annually, with combined bamboo and sabai. Therefore the anmunt of 
sabai in each district might possibly amount to 1,000 tons in a favourable 
locality, in cue district, but not more, 

Mr, Baitt. —In other words it is not enough. 

President. —^You think that the Central Provinces grass should not count 
for very much? 

Mr. Pearson. —^No, even adding bamboo to help it out. 

President, —If there is to he a very considerable expansion or develop¬ 
ment of paper manufacture in India, in your opinion we must for the 
present look chiefly to bamboo? 

Mr. Pearson. —^Yes. 

Presideftt.—There is a possibility, I understand, that other grassesr 
Savanna grass for instance, might sooner or later come into use. 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. 

President.—But their possibilities have not been so fully explored? 

Mr. Pearson.—They did not apimar to us as being so good and we have 
so far given our chief attention to the bamboo problems. We have just 
touched the fringe of the Elephant grass problems. We know that certain of 
them are suitable, and there are considerable quantities, hut naturally both 
we and the manufacturers will go for what appears to be the most profi¬ 
table and suitable and we have gone for bamboos. 

President.—Supposing that bamboo becomes the most important material 
for the manufacture of paper in India, do you think that grass will go out 
altogether, or do you think that the available supply of sabai grass would 
continue to he used as a supplementary raw material? 

Mr. Baitt.—Yee, I do, for the reason that grass is a very superior 
quality raw material. It is better than bamboo and it is as ^od as- 
anything in the world. The only thing that can compare with it is Esparto 
used by the English paper makers. That is as regards quahty, but Ihey 
are both very expensive and costly. Esparto has to be taken the 

Northern shores of Africa to Scotland, and there is no possibility of pulping 
it in Africa. Both are expensive to the paper maker because they have 
to bring them from a long distance: I think sabai, even with the contrao- 
tion of the areas, would still remain a considerable material. 

Mr. Pearson.—It is unthinkable that sabai will be ousted. 

Mr Ginwala.—What about the possibility of rice straw which was men¬ 
tioned by Sir Willoughby Carey as an additional source of supply? 
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Mr. Raitt. —I do not think it will be suitable for paper in India. In 
Europe a very good quality of paper can be made from oat straws and wheat 
straws, but there farming is carried on in a highly scientific fashion with 
the result that the paper maker gets it clean. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are not dealing now with the difficulty of collection. 

Mr. Raitt. —I am dealing with the quality. For the reason that rice 
straw grown in the East under somewhat primitive methods of agriculture 
is extremely dirty and full of weeds, and owing to ineffective methods of 
winnowing, it contains a certain amount of rice and husks which play the 
mischief with paper, because they won’t reduce to pulp and they remain in 
the paper as ugly looking specks. You cannot get the quality, but there 
is a possibility of utilising it for straw boards. It is the essential material 
for that. Paper made of it is possible but you cannot get the quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What is the yield of thatp 

Mr. Raitt. —It is rather low. It is not more than 30 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does it bleach properly? 

Mr. Raitt. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But it affects the quality of the paper? 

Mr. Raitt. —^Yes, there are dirt and foreign matters in it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^It does not make as good paper as sabai ? 

Mr. Raitt. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What about wood pulp? Does it compare favourably with 
•wood pulp? 

Mr. Raitt. —^Wood pulp is infinitely superior. Another thing which is 
against rice straw is that only in a few parts of the country you have a 
surplus of rice straw. In most districts in India domestic consumption for 
■cattle fodder, thatching and all that pretty well uses it all up. I had a 
case a year or so ago with the Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
who was very keen on getting the straw board industry started in that 
Province. He had some people who were actively enquiring into it, and the 
matter was passed on to me. The first thing that I said was “ Get me 
as accurate an estimate as you can as to the quantity of the surplus to the 
local demand that can be obtained in anyone given centre ”—(of coui-se 
there again, for such a bulky material, the railway freight comes in)—“ and 
if you can find 16,(K)0 tons annually within an economic radius of some 
given point as regards freight, then you would have materials sufficient to 
start a straw board mill.” After going into the matter he had to say that 
he could not find it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You would not call the United Provinces a rice growing 
province P 

Mr. Raitt. —No, but I am only giving you an instance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But it is the wrong Province. 

Mr. Raitt."—Yes it is. Rice straw has always been available to the 
paper maker in India but he has never touched it. During the war the 
Titaghur Paper Mills used some of it. They got paper made of straw, 
but at that time Government and everybody else would buy any paper 
they could get hold of. 

President. —I will now ask you for any information you may have about 
the supplies of material available for the'proposed paper mill in the Khandesh 
district, promoted by Messrs. Kamat and Sons. 

Mr. Pearson. —I could possibly give you some definite information. I 
was Divisional Officer of the old West Khandesh Division for three years, and 
I know the*area thoroughly. The conditions in Khandesh are distinctly good. 
The Khandesh Satpuras run east and west at a distance of 12 miles from 
the factory side. The Bombay-Agra road cuts the area at right angles run¬ 
ning North and South. The area is quite easily exploitable. It is situated 
•on the foot-hills of the higher range, and labour is available in very fair 
•quantity, in the shape of Bhil labour, who are used to collecting and cuttinr 
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grass. The quantity of grass available is certainly very considerable and 
as proof. I exploited grass myself in 1909 in the southern area. The grass 
was extracted relitively easily and at a cheap rate. There is an abundant 
supply of water because the proposed mill site is on the Tapti river; the 
railway station, Nardana, is close by with an exit towards Surat and 
an exit towards Bombay. Moreover, the surrounding areas contain a large 
population in a rich cotton country and therefore the demand for paper 
should be very considerable. So far as the above conditions are concerned 
they ale all favourable to the establishment of a pulp mill. The grass is 
fairly abundant but is mixed with several species, so that there is no possi¬ 
bility of getting any one kind of grass. You would have to take the grass 
as it came to hand, and that resolves itself into the question whether such 
mixed grass is suitable for paper making. The position is that Mr. Kamat 
came up here and showed me a sample made by Mr. Sindall. The report 
was favourable. The samples were made in a small digestor, on which you 
cannot form a very reliable opinion; we therefore proposed to the firm to- 
send up several tons of grass as it came to hand, in other words as it 
would normally be collected, to enable us to find out what quality of paper 
it would really yield when pulped on a large semi-commercial scale. That 
is the position of the Kamat scheme as it now stands, as far as I know, 
though other developments may have taken place since the enquiry was- 
made. 

President. —What it comes to is this that, if it can be established by 
experiment on a sufficient scale that the raw material was suitable, then 
you would regard it as a good proposition P 

Mr. Ttaiti. —As a fair to moderate proposition. 

President. —But you have had no opportunity to test the suitability of 
the raw material in the Research Institute? 

Mr, Raiii. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —You said there was a mixture of grass; what are the kinds- 
of grasses: is there any sabai? 

Mr. Pearson. —I cannot tell you what the species are. There are several- 
There is no sabai. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us now turn to the Punjab Corapan.y. That is a 
grass proposition, is it not.*' 

Mr. Pearson.. —Yes, sabai. 

Mr. Ginu^ala. —The.y will probably tap the same field. 

Mr. Raitt. —No. The.v are tapping the areas due west from here com¬ 
prising Sirmoor and certain other hill States. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Will they come eventually into competition with, say the 
areas worked by the Couper Paper Milhs ond the Titaghur Paper Mills? 

Mr. Raitt. —No. Mr. Kashi Ram has been wise enough to secure a mono¬ 
poly there. He has brought three States into the scheme in a sort of 
partnership in such a way that he capitalises the value of the royalty, 
which is taken at a very low figure, by an agreement into so many shares 
in the Company. They will get the royalty in the shape of dividends on 
their shares if there is any. There will be no competition so far as the 
Punjab Mill is concerned. 

Mr. Giniuala. —What T want to know is the kind of grass which you 
consider has been successful on actual tests. 

Mr. Raitt. —Are you speaking of sabai? 

Mr. Ginicala. —Any grass that you like, whatever grass with, which you 
have had actual tests. 

Mr. Raitt. —Of the sabai type none other than sabai has yet been tested' 
on a quasi-commercial scale. Then we come to Savanna grass. We can men¬ 
tion 6 types which have been tested in the Titaghur Paper Mills, namely 
the no!, ehrd, khagra, moonj, bhatta and nla. We have not touched them: 
yet here. 
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Mr. Ginuiala. —How do they compare with. Bay, sabai grass with reference 
to yield? 

Mr. Raitt. —About 2 or 3 per cent. less. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to bleaching qualities how do they compare? 

Mr. Raitt. —Quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And as to the nature of the fibre? 

Mr. Rain. —Not so good as sabai, nor so good as bamboo, with the 
exception of ula that we found to be rather a superior one. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us any idea of the quantities available? 

Mr. Pe.wrson. —I spent two touring seasons in Assi^with a view to ins¬ 
pecting the elephant grass areas. The conditions, since I inspected these 
areas have changed, for the reason that a large emigration has taken palce 
from the southern portion of Bengal, viz., Mymensingh, of graziers who 
have virtually ruined these grasses. Mahomadans have also settled in the 
northern banks of the Bramhaputra where they have used much of this 
grass. Except in such local areas where the Bramhaputra floods the banks 
so heavily and for so long that it is not worth their while dealing with them, 
the grass is virtually untouched. The grass areas are large nevertheless. 
How far they have receded from the banks I do not know, but the actual 
yield is very considerable in certain localities. It would require a ^re- 
survey. I think I made mine six years ago, but it would require looking 
into as I have no doubt there are areas which can be selected conveniently 
sitiiated as to the railway and river. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Was mot there an estimate giving 3 million tons as 
the total available? 

Mr. Pearson. —I would not like to risk a figure of yield at all. 

Mr. Raitt. —That was a figure given by me. It was not the result of 
actual survey. 

Mr. Pearson. —The actual survey of one plot that I can remember was at 
Dighatali on the Monas River and I got 27 tons of green grass in on^ 
acre, which dried down to about 11 tons. It was a very high yield indeed. 
That was probably an exceptional area. I inspected and re-cut the area 
nest year with a view to ascertaining the effect of cropping, and the yield 
was much reduced. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Just as in the case of bamboo you have given us five or 
six areas,'have you got areas like that in respect of these different grasses? 

Mr. Pearson. —I have figures which have been published; but as they are, 
they are untrustworthy now, and we have no time here now to do that kind of 
work. 

Mr. Ginwala.—May I take it that so far as we are concerned in the 
matter of availability of gr.ass as a raw material on a commercial scale, it 
would be safe for us to exclude everything except sabai? 

Mr. Pearson. —I think it would be right to do so. 

Mr. Perree. —There is one difficulty about elephant grass. You have a 
large stretch of county, 200 or 300 square miles of high lands, occupied by 
scattered grass. The people graze their icattle and burn it every year, and 
it takes 3 years to reach maturity. If in the interval the crop is ruined, 
you would then have to select the immature crop, which is not three-year 
old. Then you know there are administrative difficulties in going into 
waste lands and taking that. The villagers have a right to the grass. How 
on earth can you give a monopoly; that is the point. 

Mr. Ginirala.—That is just the thing. You cannot exclude the human 
element from the use of the raw material. That simply means that it is 
not available for purposes other than for use by the villagers. 

Mr. Perree. —That is so. You have large stretches of country where the 
population is daily increasing. I have been in that part of the country and 
I have tried my utmost to push the starting of paper manufacture there. 

2 K 2 
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During the interval of the last ten years the conditions have so changed that 
it is no longer possible to find any area which will satisfy all their require¬ 
ments. As regards Assam, although 1 believe somebody has got a monopoly 
for the time being of priority of all gra.ss areas from Dibrugarh right down 
to Dhubri, there is no area which you can pitch on which will satisfy all 
requirements. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is that you cannot displace the population 
merely to obtain raw materials? 

Mr. Perree. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If that principle is applied then much of the grass is 
not available, isn’t it? 

Mr. Perree. —Yes, that is right. I should not go so far as to say that 
elephant grass in that tract is no longer worth trying, but I should certainly 
not advise anyone to float a company. 

Mr. Pearson. —We may say that as far as Assam is concerned in a short 
time if emigration were to expand as it is now expanding, to work out a 
scheme for a pulp mill would not be worth trying, I would like to say that 
if in the Central Provinces and in Khandesh we find the grass to be 
suitable, as the conditions there do not yet indicate that the grass is being 
utilized for local purposes, or will be in the near future, then any schemes 
for pulp mills will be worth considering. In other areas the grazing 
question is acute, e.g., in Poona and Sholapur, but in Khandesh and parts 
of the Central Provinces there are certainly large areas where nobody except 
the Bhil goes, and which are worthy of further consideration in this connec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the mixture of grass has any experiment 
actually been made? 

Mr. Baitt. —No, we avoid that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As a pulp expert is it your opinion that grasses cannot 
be mixed? 

Mr. Baitt. —One answer does not apply to them all. We are paying 
attention to the question to what extent mixture could be allowed. Some 
will mix aiid cause no trouble, others will not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regard.s the 7 classes of grass we have taken can you 
mix these? 

Mr. Baitt. —You cannot mix anything with sahai. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Leaving out sabai? 

Mr. Baitt. —It would not be safe to answer that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^With regard to Mr. Kamat’s grasses? 

Mr. Baitt. —The same answer applies. 

Mr. Pearson.—If they will send us an adequate quantity of grass we will 
give them an answer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you obtained any successful result by the mixture of 
grass ? 

Mr. Baitt.—-Yea. It is entirely in the big Savanna grasses. 

Mr. Ginwala.—But these are merely laboratory tests, so that they do not 
help us. So far as your knowledge goes at present, you think it is not safe 
to consider a mixture, don't you? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

Mr Ginwala. —So that, if anyone wants to manufacture, he has either 
to separate the grass in the field or in the mill itself? Is that what it comes 

to? ,, • 1 

Mr. Pearson. —could not agree to that myself. I would simply say 
that your question is going ahead of our enquiries. 

Mr. Baitt. —We can always say that we know that in some cases it can 
be done in Savanna grass. 
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Mr. Perree. —I may tell you that the Savanna grass occurs separately 
more or less according to the level of the ground, and therefore there is 
no question of difficulty izi sorting this out. 

Mr. Pearson. —The grasses grow so mixed that you could not possibly 
sort them out. The ula grass, which is a high grass, generally grows in 
low depressions and is nearly or virtually pure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of those that you have mentioned moonj is one out of 
which paper has been manufactured on a commercial scale? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yea, and very good paper too. 

Mr. Pearson. The value of moonj for other purposes is greater probably 
than any other grass mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore it is not commercially available for the manu¬ 
facture of paper? 

Mr. Baitt. —That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That also must therefore be laid aside as a source of 
supply? 

Mr. Baitt. —That is right. 

Mr. Kale. —Are there large quantities of this moonj grass available and 
if they are, where are they? 

Mr. Pearson,. Large quantities are available, for instance, in the United 
Provinces which is a well known moonj area. 

It is very largely cropped and exported to Meerut, Delhi and further 
south for making boxes, matting, etc. 

Mr. Kale. —Is not moonj grass grown in any other Province? 

Mr. Baitt.—Yep, it grows in Bengal. But the point about moonj is 
this: wherever it is found the local demand for such purposes as have been 
mentioned is too great to allow the paper maker to come in for a small 
surplus. The paper manufacturer knows perfectly well that this is an 
excellent grass.. But only in rare cases will if be available for paper makers. 
So you may rule it out. 

President. —Coming on to bamboo, I Wuld like to ask one or two ques¬ 
tions as to how it compares with sabai grass,^—to begin with how does it 
compare in yield? 

Mr. Baitt.—-the yield is more. 

President. —It is a little more? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. Taking it down to its ultimate figure, the yield of 
sabai is about 33 per cent, in paper and that from bamboo is about 39. 

President.—When we were examining Sir Willoughby Carey we got into 
some confusion about this question of the yield. I have never been quite sure 
that I thoroughly understood his meaning. When you say that the yield of 
sabai grass is S3 per cent., does that mean that, when you make a ton 
of paper entirely out of sabai grass, you use 3 tons of sabai grass? 

Mr. Baitt .—Yes. 

President. —And in addition you add certain chemicals? 

Mr. Baitt. —Do you mean something that would add to the weight? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Baitt. —That Would be China clay. That is all excluded from the 
calculations. 

President. —If no account is taken of the China clay or anything else that 
adds to the weight of the finished paper, the proportion is S3 per cent. 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —If I do take that into account, then what is the proportion? 
It will vary I suppose with the extra stuff added. 

Mr. Baitt. —It varies very much, and the variation with other materials 
would be just the same. 

President. —^What would be the yield of unbleached pulp per ton of sabai? 
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Mr. Ra{lt,~Yo\i get_ 40 per cent, of unbleached pulp which is further 
reduced to S3 in bleaching. 

President. —Then what would be the yield of unbleached pulp per ton 
of bamboo? 

Mr. Haiti. —You vrould get 43 per cent, which is reduced to 39 per cent, 
in bleaching. 

President. —As a paper making material, how do they compare, sabai grass 
and bamboo, as regards the quality of the fibre? 

Mr. Ilaitt.—Sabai is a superior fibre. 

President. —^Therefore it would have an advantage especially for the better 
classes of paper? 

Mr. Raitt. —That is so, but you cannot look at that point of view unless 
.you remember what the proportions are of consumption in the paper market. 
You may take it that 70 per cent, of all the paper that is used is of a quality 
for which bamboo is perfectly good. 

President. —That- is to say, it is good enough and the extra quality of 
sabai does not count? 

Mr. Raitt. —It is not necessary in that class of paper. 

President.—How do they compare as regards the tonnage yield per acre? 

Mr. Raitt. —Very much in favour of bamboo. 

President. —Then the manufacturer should be able to get his supplies of 
bamboo from a smaller area without going so far afield? 

Mr. Raitt. —Tea. 

President. —I^e figure which the Titaghur Company gave us as the cost 
of collecting their grass froin one particular area came to something consider, 
able, r mean the expenses incurred up to the point where the grass reached 
the railway. 

Mr. Haiti. —On one side you have a materia! probably exclusively occupy¬ 
ing the whole block or area in dense clumps close together, while with the 
other material, if you go into the forests, you get one clump here and one 
clump there and so on, and the weight of each clump is trifiing, whereas the 
weight of every cutting of bamboos is very considerable. 

President. —^Would it be correct to say that, where water transport is 
available, the cost of transporting bamboo to the nearest site where a pulp 
mill might be erected would be lower than the cost of transporting sabai 
grass ? 

Mr. Raitt. —Very much less. 

President. —But that would be dependent on the existence of water 
transport ? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —Are there any other circumstances in respect of which it 
would be useful to compare bamboo and sabai grass to show the relative 
advantage or disadvantage of one over the other? 

Mr. Raiit.~No. When you have touched the transport question, you have 
touched everything. 

Mr. Pearson. —For one thing you can burn sabai grass extremely easily 
but you cannot burn bamboo. You might ruin it, and they do ruin the sabai 
crop. 

President. —Bamboo is not so liable to accidental damage? 

Mr. Pearson. —No. 

President. —May I interject one question? It relates to some evidence we 
had from the Paper companies. Thev said that they would be able to make 
fuller use of the available supply of grass if they were allowed to go on 
cutting later than April. Can you tell us the reason why the Forest Depart- 
ment do not allow people to cut the grass beyond Anril? 

Mr. Pearson. —Because of the fear of fire. 
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Preaident. —^Fires starting then might be very dangerous to the forest 
as a whole? 

Mr. Pearson. —^Yes, as well as to the grass. There is one point which is 
not quite clear and that is in cropping sahai your general lead to the rail¬ 
way would be less than your general lead in the case of bamboo. But still 
bamboo has the advantage. It can be carried by water transport. Distance 
does not count for much. If it is even 200 miles, it does not affect it. 'But 
in the case of grass if it is two miles more, you often have to leave it. 
Grass freight tells against it heavily. You can float the bamboo but you have 
to cart the grass. 

President. —Let us take as a typical case the Chittagong area where Messrs. 
Andrew Yule & Co. are working. Would the distance from the place where 
they out the bamboo to the bank of the river be greater than the distance 
from which you would have to cart the sabai to the railway.? 

Mr. Pearson. —It would be inverse. In that case, the bamboos are abso¬ 
lutely on the banks of the river. The limit which I took in estimating the 
area when their representative went up with me was only half a mile from 
the river. Though there are 20 or 30 miles of dense bamboo forest on each 
side of the river, it was not necessary to go more than a few hundred yards 
from the river. They have 120 miles of frontage along the river from which 
to extract bamboos. All that they have to do is to cut the bamboo and 
float it in the river. It is only a question of organising labour. 

' Mr. Raitt, —As between bamboo and sabai grass, the advantage lies with 
bamboo. In the case of grass, the cost goes up because it is taken out as 
CQoly head-loads to the haling or carting point. 

President. —Up to a point where you have something like a road where 
you put it on to the cart? 

Mr, Raitt.—'Yea. 

Mr. Pearsofi. —^Each individual culm is tied with a rope and several of these 
are bundled together to make one unit of a raft. 

President. —That expenditure has got to be taken into account as being 
against bamboo. 

Arising out of the question I have just been asking: what do you consider 
are the most important features that ought to be present to make the bamboo 
commercially exploitable for paper manufacture? 

Mr. Raitt. —Water transport from the forest to the factory—I am deal¬ 
ing with forests so distant that they must be exploited by a factory on the 
spot—and sea transport for pulp from the factory. I am excluding cases 
like Cuttack and even Chittagong where there is a comparatively small differ¬ 
ence belween costs of transporting. Dealing with the proposition where a 
pulp mill is absolutely necessary on the .spot, you should have a large 
quantity of bamboo available, water transport and forest labour. These are 
the three chief items. > 

Mr. Pearson.—Local vested interests should not interfere. 

President. —^There appears to be a clash between the last two conditions. 
It is very desirable that you should have an ample supply of labour; on the 
other hand there must be as little as possible of vested interests in bamboo. 
It may be the labour supply that possesses vested interests. 

Mr. Raitt. —It is usually the case with the bamboo areas that have been 
investigated—in fact all of them. It is one of the points that we always 
have before us when we go to investigate an area. If these vested interests 
and others interfere seriously, we rule it out. It is no use going there. The 
point of that is that there are sufficient bamboo areB.s in the country which 
are free from these conditions to establish a very substantial industry. There 
are so many of them known to be free from vested interests that it is no 
use bothering about those which are not. The question is more vital where 
you have an extremely sparse population in the forest and you have to 
import labour for the forest working season. That will occur, in fact it occurs 
so often that we regard it cts a natural difficulty in every case. 
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Mr. Kale. —Do you think that if fairer opportunities are given, Indians 
will take to industrial occupations in increased numbers? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think so. 

Mr. Kale —Is it a fact that in selecting students to learn paper-making 
in Europe the right kind of material is not always available? That is to say, 
that any one who offers to go to a foreign country to learn paper manufac¬ 
ture, etc., is given a scholarship without taking into consideration whether he 
has aptitude for this and other things. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr, Kale. —Do you think that this state of things is improving and that 
Local Governments, for instance, in giving scholarships now take into consi¬ 
deration whether the man has put in some work in an Indian factory or not? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Of course they have made this one of the conditions for 
technical scholarships that they should have spent some time in a factory or 
should spend some time there after their return, hut still I cannot say that 
the right sort of men come. 

Mr. Kale. —But you think that the condition is useful? If a man has 
put in six months or one year in a factory here, he is quite competent more 
easily to pick up his training in a foreign country? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It must he seen whether the time he has spent in a fac¬ 
tory has shown that he is really capable of getting his training. It is import¬ 
ant but I consider it is not enough simply laying down a condition and not 
strictly observing it. ' 

Mr. Kale. —What do you think should he done? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It is a rather difficult question to answer just now. 

Mr. Raitt. —I think Mr. Bhargava is trying to express the desirability of 
some sort of active expert supervision of such men working in this country in 
order to see whether they are behaving properly and doing their work and 
making real progress or simply wasting their time. At present there is no¬ 
thing of that sort. I think they should be given an opportunity in this 
country to work in a factory. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think no one should he allowed to go out until he has 
spent two or three years here in a factory. 

Mr. Kale. —How can you compel the Bengal Paper Mills, for instance, to 
take an Indian in order that he may learn paper manfacture here for two or 
three years? 

Mr. Bhargava. —You cannot compel them, but it is a moral obligation. For 
instmice, if Government want to send someone to England to stedy the in¬ 
dustry, they might ask the Bengal Paper Mills to take him up. 

Mr. Kale. —But why should they take him up? What hold has Govern¬ 
ment on the mill? ' 

Mr. Bhargava. —Government as buyers of paper may have some influence 
with the mills. 

Mr. Kale. —Otherwise there is no chance for Indians to get any training 
before they go to foreign countries? To-day there is no such provision. It 
was a lucky coincidence that you got into the Lucknow works? 

Mr. Bhargava. —In the Lucknow Works it was different, because the Direc¬ 
tors knew me. There were two other scholars who were sent to Europe, one 
from the Punjab and the other from Bengal. The scholar from the Punjab 
wa,s sent to the Bengal Paper Mills by Government, and there was no objec¬ 
tion to taking him. 

Mr. Edle.—What I was thinking of is this; that some sort of provision 
should be made by Government to secure fairer opportunities for Indians to 
get a preliminary training in this country before they are sent out to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Bhargava. —^Yes. 

2n 
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President. —Does that apply to grass areas also? 

Mr. Baitt. —Still more so. 

President. —As regards the amount of labour inTolved, or the number of 
workmen reijuired to collect a given quantity of bamboo or a given quantity 
of grass, which has the advantage? 

.Mr. Baitt. —Fewer for bamboo because you have greater weights to handle 
close together. 

Mr. Pearson. —would not say what the percentage of costs is. 

Mr. Baitt. —^We have never worked it per head. We have worked it out 
to so many annas par ton of bamboo. 

President.—That would depend upon the local rate of wages? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. In Burma, it is quite a common proposition that all 
forest labour ia imported for the season. It gets its supply largely from 
Cuttack and Orissa. 

Mr, Oinwala. —^I don't think that it applies to a thing like bamboo. 

Mr. Pearson. —Not in Arakan, but in Burma. 

Air. Ginwala. —You can get forest labour especially for cutting bamboos 
and things like that? 

Mr. Pearson. —There is rfo doubt that they can cut, and are cutting, 
bamboos. 

President. —-In what respect do you consider that bamboo as a paper 
making material has an advantage, immediate or prospective, as compared 
with wood? 

Mr. Baitt. —The great advantage that stares you in the face to begin 
with is its original prime cost delivered at a suitable manufacturing site. 

President. —I don’t want to go into the question of cost at this point. 

Mr, Baitt, —WeU, take it this way. The wood from which pulp is made 
is almost exclusively spruce and fir. When wood pulp was invented about 
60 years ago, both these woods in Scandinavia existed in enormous forests 
very often situated on tidal water for which there was no demand whatever. 
They were dead property and '’f no value, and so wood pulping went on by 
leaps and boimds, but the demand for wood pulping is one of the items whiob 
very promptly altered the Situation. The easily aocessible areas got rapidly 
cut out, and then there came in the extraordinary advance in the world’s 
demand for wood as timber. 

President, —To what do you ascribe the increase in the world’s demand 
for timber as such, say in the last 20 years? 

Mr. Pearson. —^It is due to the higher standard of living demanding a better 
class of houses and general industrial development. 

Preaident,—Perhaps I might put it this way. The available supply of 
timber for both purposes is limited. The competition for the available supply 
is becoming more and more intense, and the saw mills can afford to pay more 
than the paper mills? 

Mr. Baitt. —That ia right. 

President. — 1 notice that in the United Statee of America the importation 
of wood pulp seems to be going up heavily, apparently owing to the reduction' 
in the amount of local wood that can be used? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes, they are now importing most of their wood supplies for 
their pulp mills from Canada. 

President. —To get back to the comparison between wood and bamboo, you 
have not mentioned perhaps the most vital thing of all as regards the advan¬ 
ce to bamboo. 

Mr. Baitt. —In the cost of the raw material? 

President.—No, I am not thinking of that. I am thinking of something 
it underlies it. You have stated it yourself in some of your publicjitions. 

Aft. Baitt, —Wood cannot be replaced in anything less than 40 to 60 vaara. 
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Mr. Qinviala,.-~1 have seen in one of tfie journals that in 16 years they 
could grow the hinds of trees which are required for pulping. 

Mr. Baitt. —No, it is not possible. 

Mr. Gimvala.~-lt is stated that, for pulping purposes, to renew the wood 
it would only take 16 years. 

Mr. Perree. —It must be in on exceptionally favourable locality. Nowhere 
in the Northern or Southern regions could you do that. 

President. —The initial point is this that bamboo replace itself much more 
rapidly than wood? 

Mr. Baitt. —^Yes. 

President.—Baw how often can you crop the bamboo? 

Mr. Pearson. —Eoughly speaking once in three years. It of course depends 
on the speeiM. 

President, —Is that a fair average figure to take? 

Mr. Pearson. — In the case of the single stem species that is not growing 
in clumps, it would take longer. 

President. —What figure would you give, from what you know on the 
subject, as regards the period within which timber suitable for pulp manu¬ 
facture can be replanted and reach sufficient maturity to be used P 

Mr. Baitt. —To reach pulping size, it would take not less than 40 years 
and in some cases even 60 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —My only authority is a journal. There it is mentioned that 
in sixteen years you can make it grow. 

Mr. Pearson. —As a Forest Officer I can say that in 16 years the initial 
cost of planting would not be covered. 80 years is the minimum and in some 
Cakes it goes to 60 years. 

President. —The long period is due to a large extent to the fact that 
spruce and fir, which mow in the higher altitudes in northern countries, grow 
only for a comparatively short period during the year. 

Mr. Baitt. —That is right. 

President. —What is the tree which is found moist suitable for pulp in a 
tropical county where it svould reproduce itself much more rapidly? 

Mr. Pearson. —No tree, as far as I can think of in India—of broad leaf 
epecies—has proved of any value for pulp. We have tried many samples. 
Not one has been found to be suitable. 

Mr. Oinwala .—I don’t say that any tree would grow. I am only referring, 
to spruce and fir for pulp making. 

President. —The stage at which bamboo would begin to replace wood as a 
material for paper manufacture is simply a question of pounds, shillings and 
pence, I suppose? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —^There is too little practical experience as yet, I suppose, to' 
make it possible to give definite figures in pounds, shillings and pence for 
bamboos as a broad proposition? 

Mr, Baitt. —^That is right. 

President. —There must be more practical experience of actual commercial 
working before that can be fully ascertained? 

Mr. Baitt. —I quite sgiee. 

President.—Equally again though it may be possible to forecast the rate 
at which the market price of wood pulp will rise, that forecast may be 
falsified? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. 

President. —For that reason I do not ask you to attempt to a detailed com¬ 
parison of the cost of pulp and paper made from bamboos with the cost 
of pulp and paper made from wood. But I understand it is definitely your 
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■opinion that, in course of time, the coat of wood for making paper must 
steadily go up ? 

Mr. Vearson. —Past history has certainly shown that to he so. 

Prusident. —And also j’ou think that you have sufficient data to enable you 
to hold the opinion that with any great rise in the price of wood, the bamboo 
would become a serious rival? 

Mt, Pearson. —I have held that opinion for the last 8 or 10 years. 

Mr, Haiti. —It is an opinion which is very generally held by the leading 
paper makers in England itself. They all agree that the next thing they 
have got to look to is bamboo. That is the only possible substitute or alter, 
native to wood. They are all Satisfied on that. 

Mr. Pearson. —^They are also making all sorts of enquiries in all tropical 
■countries outside England. They are very much now sitting op the stile to 
see what our little plant is going to do here. They are constantly enquiring 
about the progress. Mr. Sundgten tells me it is beginning to excite some 
Interest even in Sweden, the home of wood piJp. 

President. —The lowest figure we have had quoted for the price of wood 
pulp by the Titsghur Mills was about £12 f.o.b. London and £14 c.i.f. 
Calcutta. Do you regard that price as, for the present time, a normal price? 

Mr. Baitt. —It is very low. 

Mr. Pearson. —^They quoted me that price nearly a year ago for a small 
■quantity. 

Mr. Baiti. —It is certainly higher than that now, and the wood pulp 
industry has been so tremendously hit by the slump after the war that the 
present condition of the wood pulp factories in Sweden and Norway is an 
■extremely had one financially. 

President .—Can you refer the Board to any published papers on the subject? 

Mr. Sundgren. —The figures published by the Swedish and Finnish Com¬ 
mercial Associations show that none of the mills are working at a_ real profit. 
Pulp mills generally are not making money now. That is sufficient indica¬ 
tion that the present price is not the normal price. 

President.—-That of course depends on the general recovery of the trade 
from the present conditions. 

Mr. Sundgren .—Quite a number of Canadian mills are shut down because 
they cannot compete with the price from Scandinavia. 

President. —^I think on this point we may ask Mr. Baitt and Mr. Pearson 
to tell us in which areas in India they consider exploitation of bamboo as a 
■paper making material can best be attempted in the near future. 

Mr. Baitt. —^We can only deal with the areas we have seen. You can take 
the Arakon divbion : we both inspected that area. 

President. —What are the advantages that exist there? 

Mr. Biiitt. —Excellent w.uter transport chiefly, and comparatively near to 
Calcutta for supplies of coal. 

Mr. Pearson. —There are enormous quantities of bamboos right down to 
the river edge. I went up 120 miles from the port to see whether there was 
suitable rafting water and the whole way there were dense blocks of solid 
bamboo on each side so far as you can see to the Borizon. It was an 
extraordinary sight alS there were 16,000 sq. miles of a complete block of 
bamboos and no trees at all. You can see this from the top of the hills. 
I went up the Seik River with the Divisional Officer and we then marched 
at right angles to the river and if you get on to a rather high ridge, with 
your field glass you can see up to the horizon a green crop of bamboo. In 
our map we have marked it down as somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
16,000 sq. miles and there were magnificent floating streams down which to 
float. 

Mr. Baitt. —You may take it that in the Arakan area there is room for 
keveral mills. 
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Presideni. —What are the poasibOities as regards the establishment of pulp 
mills at Akyab or its neighbourhood? Are there any practical difficulties as 
regards the wtablishment of pulp mills there? 

Mr. Baitf.-—No. 

President.—I thought there ■was some doubt as to the quantity oh fresh 
■water available. 

Mr. Raiit. —^No. It all depends on distance above Akyab of the factory 
site. 

Pregident. —Can you get suitable sites so far as water is concerned within 
about 14 miles of Akyab? 

Mr. Baitt. —Say 20 miles to make sure. 

PresiSent. —^Would you get people to go and live there? 

Mr. Baiti. —It is a very important point I know. There is always that 
difficulty—^health conditions. 

Mr. Pearson.. —I think the river is tidal for 80 miles and I am not in a 
position to say what percentage of fresh water can be got in the river roughly 
at any one point, but I should put it at 40 miles, 

Mr. Baitt.—l!) miles above Akyab there was fresh water at high tide. 
Water was sampled at various stages of the tide and given to the analyst. 

Mr, Oinwala. —At high tide above 15 miles? 

Mr. Baitt. —Not on the main river but there was a creek there. 

Mr. Gmwala.—B-at the creek also was tidal? 

Mr. Baitt. —This creek was coming from a shorter range than the main 
river, and it was coming down faster than the main river and therefore the 
tide had less effect upon it. 

Mr. OinwaUx. —We have made experiments for Rangoon water supply, and 
at 40 miles the water was still brackish. 

Mr. Pearson .—^The actual position of the mill, whether it is 20 miles or 
further up, can be settled by an analysis of the water. But the main fact 
remains mat you can put several mills in that area. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Can you go 30 miles? 

Mr, Baitt .—I do not think you need go so far. The fresh water depends 
on the width of the river. In a narrow river you get more damming efioct. 
In the case of the Tavoy proposition we did not get fresh water there until 
we went 50 miles from the mouth of the river, ljut you may take it that 
the point may be accurately established by sampling the water. 

President .—^All that we want to do is to explore in a very general way 
the areas which you consider possible. 

Mr. Baitt. —^As regards Arakan we are both agreed fully. 

Mr. Perree .—^Are you going to consider in this connection the supply of 
labour? 

President. —That is an important factor too. What about the supply of 
labour in Arakan? 

Mr. Pearson.—The supply of labour is good. During the tour 1 made, I 
found small villages all the way .scattered through these bamboo areas with 
a small patch of cultivation and the inhabitants living a good deal on cutting 
down bamboo in the neighbourhood of thefr village, burning them and then 
sowing their crops. The people are used to cutting bamboos and there were 
plenty of them to cut and they lived on the spot. They have no call on the 
bamboo except that just in the licinity of their houses and for further supplies 
they have only to go a short distance further on a few yards off. The Divi¬ 
sional Officer, Mr. Walter, who is a man of considerable experience, and 
myself came to the conclusion that the labour in Arakan was suitable. 

President. —^What is the next area? 
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Mr. Pearson. —The next one is the Tavoy area in South Burma. There you 
would have to import labour for the season. In _bther respects it is similar to 
the Arakan division. 

President. —^That is to say, there is abundance of bamboo within easy reach 
of the water? 

Mr. Haiti, —^Yea. 

President. —Then you have told us that you have to go 50 miles for 
fresh water. 

Mr. Raiti. —Tavoy town is 40 miles up the river. 

Pre«id.B9if.—Supposing your mill was 10 miles above Tavoy, you would 
have to send 50 miles down the river? 

Mr. Raiti. —It is a tidal river : you can go up and dovm. 

President. —There you have to import labour? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. Forest labour for the season. 

President.-r-You would have to make some sort of arrangement for the 
housing? 

Mr. Raitt. —^As is done universally throughout Burma in many places. 

President. —What other areas in addition do you think it worth while to 
mention ? 

Mr. Pearson. —The position is that, in Burma, there are several other areas 
which, if the pulp industry should become intensive, would doubtless become 
suitable, but for the present we have only selected the very cream of the 
areas available, and I cannot help thinking that the Pegu areas, which were 
turned down for various reasons, was not turned down for bond fide reasons. 
The general impression of the Burma civilian did not in any way tally with 
the final decision which was given about the exclusion of certain areas. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^What year was this? 

Mr. Pearson. —About three years ago—1919-20. Pegu is a magnificent 
area for bamboo, a large portion of which is not touched. 

President. —This is the area which the Titaghur people selected? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes, They have abandoned their mill on the alteration of 
the concession wording. 

President. —^Was it due to difficulties about what we may call vested 
interests ? i 

Mr. Pearson. —I understood not so much with the ryot people ; they were 
fully satisfied with these—but with small traders. Possibly other considera¬ 
tions were brought in. 

President. —^Where is this Pegu area? Can you tell us in a general way 
how it is situated? 

Mr. Pearson. —It is situated on the river Pegu. The Pegu river takes off 
about 16 miles above Prgii town and turns north-west into the Yomas 
and runs up to the top of the hills. Half way down in the forest there is a 
very bad cataract above which it is not possible to extract bamboos. Neither 
will timber pass that point. Below that there is a large area in the reserved 
for^t and portions in unclaseed forest which can supply sufficient bamboo 
which, at the very lowe.st yield, would give 10,000 tons of pulp a year. At the 
same time that area is capable of also meeting all the local demand.? which 
include very largely the supply to Rangoon. 

President. —If a suitable site for a factory exists, would that be near 
Rangoon or higher up? 

Mr. Pearson. —It would be above Rangoon unless sites are available on the 
other side of the port, i.e., Burma Oil Company site. The Syrian site, I 
understand, is not valuable as you will have to go higher up for water. 

Presiderit. —It may be necessary in order to get a suitable site to go a con¬ 
siderable distance up the Pegu river in order to get fresh water? 

Mr. Pearson. —^Yee. 
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■ President ,—^How about labour supply in this area? 

Mr. Pearson .—Labour supply is not so good as it would be in Arakan, but 
it is considered, on careful enquiry, to be sufficient without imported labour. 
It could be supplied from the Insein diatrict. It is not required to import 
large quantities of labour from outside. On the other hand, it is not so good 
and so well distributed as in Arakan. 

President .—^Are there any other areas? 

Mr. Pearson .—I think we have exhausted Burma. We now come to 
Cuttack. 

President,—A general account of that is contained in your report and I 
don’t think we need ask you to supplement that. 

Mr. Pearson.—As regards the position in the West Coast, I would not 
like to say anything until it is re-surveyed. We know there are liekely areas 
which are .^uitahle and it would repay a re-survey. Beyc nd that we would 
not go. The three areas which are fairly obvious are the Kalanadi and 
■Gangavalli in the Bombay Presidency and Nilambur in Madras, but they 
would require a re-survey before 1 can commit myself to anything. The 
difficulty there will be labour. They are engaged in extracting teak.and the 
introduction of another industry would absorb a large quantity of the scantily 
available labour. 

Mr. Haiti. The next thing is the Tinnevelly area, which is still under 
survey. I have seen it once and propose to do so again. It looks very good 
and that is all we can say. 

President .—Is that to be worked by any firm? 

Mr. Haiti. —No; the Madras- Government are dealing with it. It is a big 
proposition. In the hills in the Tinnevelly district, which were hitherto in¬ 
accessible owing to transport difficulties, iiiere is valuable bamboo and grass, 
ffigher and deeper into the hills there is valuable timber. Still higher on the 
wopes it contains the Eta bamboo, which we propose to use. The Madras 
Forest Engineer, Mr. Martin, is interested very deeply in these matters. His 
proposal has so far taken the form of forest industrial settlements at 
suitable sites on a plateau within reach of the railway, .and there he is work¬ 
ing out a solieme for certain forest industries, including saw mill, match 
^ctory, pulp mill, creosoting .md so on. His idea has not taken form yet. 
His idea is that Government should have a large hydro-electric power, as this- 
area has meet valuable rivers with high falls for producing electricity, and 
his Bcheme is being worked out on the basis of Government developing this 
power, and selling it to individual industries which would be started by 
private people, and possibly using it also in irrigation schemes. 

President. That is not one of the schemes that you and Mr. Pearson have 
investigated closely, and I think we need not go very deeply into it. 

Are these that you have mentioned the propositions which you regard as 
the cream of the possibilities of bamboo in India? Supposing the manu¬ 
facture of paper from bamboo became firmly established and that the cost 
of wood pulp rose to a point at which bamboo could seriously compete, would 
you than expect to see the manufacture of pulp extend to areas other than 
those you have mentioned? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

dirMt^^i’*”^' difficult, I suppose, to limit the possibilities in that 

Mr. Haiti .—Quite so, until a re-survey has been carried out. 

Mr, Kale .—What about the Surat project? 

_ Mr. Pearson.—The Surat problem is in a way quite attractive. It con¬ 
sists of the Surat Dangs from which the bamboo would come and if you 
can arrwge with the Baroda Darbar to allow the neighbouring area to be 
bought in and worked together, it might possibly be a good proposition on a 
sm^l scale, Bay three to five thousand tons. But the bamboo there is very 
scattered, the floating streamk' are rather poor and would only bo available 
for short penods of the year, and I don’t think it would compare with any 
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of the propoBitions already mentioned, though it might make quite an attrac¬ 
tive smaller proposition. 

President. —What would be the possibilities, assuming that the manufac¬ 
ture became firmly established, of the deliberate cultivation of bamboo as 
opposed to the exploitation of what grow naturally? 

Mr. Raitt. —I don’t think anybody would favour that. It would not be 
worthwhile going into, so long as the natural supplies are available. 

President. —1 mention this because Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., giving 
evidence before us, said that they were considering the question whether they 
could not cultivate bamboos in certain areas in Central Bengal. Have you 
gone into the question at all yourselves? 

Mr. Pearson. — We considered it, but we think that the land in such areas 
is so valuable for other purposes—^you might plant a little bamboo here and 
there—that I don’t think it can be considered as a really serious proposition.. 

Mr. Raitt. —^As soon as you commence to cultivate paper making materials: 
the cost of these materials at once goes up? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Sheldon Leicester, writing an article on fibre for 
paper-making in the World’s Paper Trade Review of the 6th June 1924, says 
“ therefore there is some reason for meditation, if not perhaps for immediate 
anxiety, over the world’s stock of bamboo for the papermaker as coniferous 
rees require about 16 years growth to be ready for pulp making.” 

Mr. Raitt. —The answer is that this is obviously a printer’s error for 60- 
r. Leicester knows better than that. 

Mr. Pearson. —I give the gentleman the benefit of the doubt by assuming 
at it is a printer’s error. 

Mr. Perree. —I should say obviously. 

Mr. OinvnUi, —You all lay much emphasis on the printer’s error. Sup¬ 
sing it was not a printer’s error, whet is your opinion as experts on 
.16 subject? 

Mr. Pcarson.—l should say it is wrong. 

Mr. Perree.—We simply say that, in the section of Canada which he 
refers to, the growth of timber suitable for pulp making must involve a 
longer period, which we would put down at 40 to 60 .years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to this report of yours in the Indian Forest 
Record of 1916—“ Note on the utilization of bamboo for the manufacture of 
Paper Pulp ”—^you say that the work was done in 1912? 

Mr. Pearson. —Most of the work was done in 1911-12. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I want to know is whether so much of it as deals 
with the cost of manufacture and other things would be regarded as obsolete?' 

Mr. Pearson. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But the chapter dealing with the properties of bamboo as 
a fibre? 

Mr. Pearson. —I don’t think so; they are sound to this day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The opinion that you gave then has been verified by subse¬ 
quent experiments? 

Mr. Pearson. —It has. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wish to know about the different kinds of bamboos 
that you have mentioned; I think you mention 5 different varieties. 

il/r. Pearson. —There are tlie kyathaung, tinwa and the melocanna, the 
single stem bamboo of*Arakan. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The melocanna grows in abundance there? 

Mr. Pearson. —In Arakan, but not in Burma. The kyathaung and tinwa 
are the prevailing bamboos in Burma. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to the big class of bamboo what about the 
nodes P 
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Mr. Pearson, —^They all go in. In that report I worked on the asgumptioir 
that the nodes uoulH not be pulped. Now that is all washed out. With 
crushing and cutting they all go in to make pulp. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^There you gave the opinion that, if the nodes were not 
taken into account, 16 per cent, would be lost? 

Mr. Pearion.- —^That is so. 

Mr. Qinwala, —Now I want to know what is the result of later experi¬ 
ments with regard to the nodes? 

Mr. Haiti. —The nodes can all go in. The wall between the nodes is not 
■y thick; it is the actual fibre built up round the bora of the bamboo that 
very much thickened, but the actual node inside is not really very thick 
i it can be crushed. 

Mr.. Qinwala. —Is there any special crusher invented by means of which 
ji can use the bigger nodes of bamboos? 

Mr. Raitt. —^The idea is that the worst bamboo which is extraordinarily 
ick, which is grown in the west coast, you will have to split it np once or 
vice before you can put it into the crusher to crush it out. In hyathaung 
lid tinwa there is no difficulty at all. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In the sites you have mentioned, in which block does the 
melocanna grow? 

Mr. Pearson. —The first is hyathaung, the second tinwa and the third is 
melocanna. 

Mr. Qinwala'. —They grow in large quantities in Burma? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes, a'nd in Assam. 

Mr. Qinwala. —These percentages of yield that you have given—do they 
still hold good? 

Mr. Pearson. —They were given by the Titaghur Paper Mills and they 
corresponded, as far as I remember, very closely within one or two per cent. 
Mr. Qinwala. —You also give the yield per acre? 

Mr. Pearson. —It was done on the right method and very intensely done 
as compared with other enumerations that have been made. We took sample 
areas with various species of bamboo. Bach stem was counted, A number 
of culms were then cut down and allowed to dry and the whole weighed in 
various acres, good, bad, indifferent and so forth. We were making a regular 
enumeration of very large quantities and they were the most intensive 
enumeratiom, as far as I know, and the mo.st careful, that have been made. 
Mr. Perree. —I should say the most reliable statistics up to the pre.sent. 

Mr. Raitt. —I have made one or two enumerations in some of these areas 
reported on by Mr. Pearson and I see no reason to alter them in the least, and 
they all tallied with the enumeration of the local officers. 

Mr. Qinwala. —The point is that every man who wants to start this in¬ 
dustry wants to sit on 15 times the area he ordinarily wants. What I want 
to know is this: on this basis of yield per acre how many acres would you 
require for a 5,000 ton unit? 

Mr. Raitt. —I would say 40,000 acres would cover most cases, that is, 
roughly 7 square miles for a 10,000 ton unit. 

Mr. Qinwala. —The tendency is in this country for a man to get hold of 
more than what he really wants. 

Mr. Pear,son.—H6 wants no competition there; he wants everything to 
himself. v 

Mr. Pearson.—1 .should say 22,500 acres for a 6,000 ton unit, that is on 
a 4-year rotation. You require a bigger area for tinwa than tor hyathaung^ 
It takes about 2J tons of bamboos to make one ton of dry pulp; it takes 145 
culms of hyathaung and 280 of iiniua to make one ton of air-dry bamboo. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Now with regard to the flowering of bamboos, is it really 
any serious drawback to the regular availability of raw material? 
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Mr. Pearson. —No. We could not have really answered this question 10 
or 12 years ago. The experience has been that flowering occurs in large 
patches in one area but there is no wholesale flowering all over one district. 
It generally begins, say, on the north of the area and goes slowlj' forward 
through the area taking a number of years to complete the flowering. To 
give you a concrete example, the west coast bamboo started flowering in 
1908 or 1909 in the north and took 11 years before it reached Malabar. Those 
bamboos on upper slopes always flower quicker and in the lower near the 
rivers they flower 2, 4, 6 or even ten years later; so that you will probably 
always have some bamboos to fall back upon when the flowering does occur. 
Moreover, as there are generally more than one species in every forest, the 
chaooes of them all flowering at the same time are very remote. The most 
dangerous in this respect is meloeanna. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The whole area in Arakan is that species? 

Mr. Pearson. —A good portion of it flowered about 8 years ago, and 
towards the bottom of the rivers, 1 believe, it has not flowered yet. Nobody 
knows exactly when the meloeanna flowered before, even the oldest man 
could not give us any information about its flowering before. In most parts 
of India, apparently, flowering is all done and finished for some time to come. 
The only part we are not certain about is Burma, i.e., about kyathaung. 
The flowering there is overdue by ten years already. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It does not apply to the same species in two different 
forests; would it flower at the same time in the two forests? 

Mr. Pearson. —That is the trouble. It went from end to end of India. 
It might have happened that it flowered this year in one area and delayed 
6 or 6 years in the next. But plants actually brought from Burma and 
planted here flowered here at the same time as in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^How long after flowering will they be fit to be used ? 
Take the meloeanna, for instance. 

Mr. Pearson. —6 years. It depends upon the species. Another thing you 
have got to consider is that the dry clumps do not disappear at once and 
they can be utilized two years after they are dead. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that the trouble might continue only for about 3 years? 

Mr. Haiti. —I don’t think that it would necessitate the closing down of 
mills. They might have to pay more by having to go to more scattered 
areas, but they will be getting bamboos. It would tide them over. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With the exception of Arakan, I take it that in the other 
areas that you have given there may be more than one species of bamboo? 

Mr. Pearson. —Not always. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of the areas that you have mentioned this morning, 
Cuttack is one? 

Mr. Pearson. —There they have got two species. 

Mr. Haiti. —In Cuttack you have the species-—sfriefus—which does not 
flow'er all at once. You always find sporadic patches of flowering. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not one of the four kinds mentioned by Mr. Pearson. 

Mr. Haiti. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What species have Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. got? 

Mr. Pearson. —They have got one which is not in my Burma report, i.e., 
Bamhusa Tulda and they have also meloeanna, 'Dendrocalamus longispathus, 
and Oxysenanthera auriculata. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they in abundance? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes, they are. As to the supply from the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, they are absolutely safe. 

Mr. Haiti. —^The first question to be investigated in these cases will be: 
when did this last flower? If we come to a case where flowering may be 
expected within 20 years and there is not a second species to fall back upon— 
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supposing an area produces only one kind and there is not any of that slow 
period of flowering whicli Mr. Pearson referred to—then we leave that alone. 

Mr. Uiniuala. —At what intervals do they flower? 

Mr. Pearson. —Say 40 to 80 years according to the species of bamboo. 

Mr. (^inwala. —How shall we sum up the present experience in making 
pulp from bamboo? We have got Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. recently 
manufacturing it on a commercial scale. Your own experience a.s to whether 
it is a success or not is confined to experiments. Y’our experiments were 
■conducted for you by the Titaghar Paper Mills. 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ghmahi. —Then you have the results of certain experiments conducted 
by Mr. Sindall on behalf of the Government of Burma. 

Mr, Pearson. —Then we have Mr. Raitt’s experience. 

Mr, Oinir-ala. —Mr. Raitt’s experiment also was conducted by the Titaghur 
Mills, so far as the practical results were concerned ? 

Mr. Pearson. —No. AJr. Haitt was not with us when those experiments 
were carried out. He was then working for the United Province.s Govern¬ 
ment at the e.xhibition. 

Mr. (liniraja. —What is Mr. Raitt’s practical experience of the bamboo 
fibre ? 

Mr. Kaitt. — It began when T was at the Bengal Paper Mills. J did enough 
with the bamboo there to instruct me that it was a valuable material and 
that it was worth a further enquiry. 

Mr. (linwalo. —When was it? 

Mr. RriiH.— In the Bengal Paper Mills up to 1902. 

Mr. Gintcala. —That was before Mr, Sindall’s time? 

Mr. liuitt. —Yes, he came in 1905—after that. 

Mr. Ginweda. —AVhat I want to know is; did you yourself crush bamboo 
and make it into pulp at the Bengal Paper Mills? 

Mr. Iluilt. —We did make pulp but not by that method which is an im¬ 
provement. At the Allaluibad Exhibition we did it in 1910 by crushing. 

Mr. That was a laboiatory plant? 

Mr. Haitt .—Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala. —T don’t want the results of a labor.atory plant. 

Mr. Baitt. —Y^ou have got to come then, with the exception of what [ 
did once or twice .in the Paper Mills, to what we are doing now. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is only for the last fortnight or sop 

Mr. Baitt. —A little more than that. Tt is three months. 

Mr. Pearson. —On a commercial scale they have done it with the Trinidad 
bamboo. 

Mr. Giiiwala .—We are not concerned with the Trinidad bamboo. We are 
only concerned with Indian bamboo. 

Mr. Pearson. —The Titaghur Mills did a lot of work which was the basis 
of their attempt to exploit the business in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The results, in yonr opinion, are so favourable that the 
suitability of bamboo as fibre is established? 

Mr. Baitt. —^Yes. 

Mr. Pearson.—It is accepted by everybody. The Titaghur Mills during 
the war used very considerable quantities of bamboo. They could not get 
the imported sulphite pulp and so they had to u.se large quantities of bamboo. 
I sav;- them myself. They have got a very fair knowledge of what the value 
of bamboo is. There is no ((uestion about it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to this question of fresh water, do you meaw 

-av that the water must be free from all sa.lt or brackishness altogether' 

2 L 
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Saitt.—Yea. 

^r. Ginwala. —^Wliat is the quantity oi water that wduld be required? 

Mr. Pearson. —For a 10,000 ton iilant, 40,000 gallons of water would bo- 
required per hour. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For u plant working 24 hours a day, it means a million 
gallons a day. 

Mr. Pearson. —It sounds a lot in figures. A comparatiTely small perma¬ 
nent stream would give you" that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, you want 360 million gallons a year for 
10,000 tons? 

Mr. Pearson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it based on calculations? 

Mr. Haiti. —That is based on pulp making practice in various parts of 
the world. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you talking of pulp or paper? 

Mr. Haiti. —Pulp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For paper you require more? 

Mr. Boitf.—Yes, but not a great deal more. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Besides you have got' to filter that water. 

Mr. Haiti. —In India you will have to do it. At one time of the year you 
get clean water and at another time dirty water. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The quantity does not seem to be much, but to filter that 
water will cost a little money. 

Mr. Eaitt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is about .36,000 gallons per ton of output. It comes to 
about Rs. 3 per ton. 

Mr. Haiti. —It is nothing like that. You get your water for nothing. 
Your cost is simply interest on the capital for filters and the small amount 
of horse power used in pumping. 

Mr. Kale.—In w'hat other countries does bamboo grow in large quantities? 

Mr. Pearson. —Phillipines, Trinidad, West Insides, Pacific Coast as far as 
Cochin China, Straits Settlements, etc. 

Mr. Kale. —I was asking this question only to know what competition we 
might have to face. 

Mr. Pearson. —I should imagine that if we get well started in India we 
ma.y find the Straits Settlements following suit. 

Mr. Kale. —We don’t want other countries to steal a march over us if 
the manufacture of pulp from banfboo is an economic proposition. 

Mr. Pearson. —It was rumoured that Nelsons were starting in Trinidad 
but they have turned that down in favour of the Chittagong area. So far, 
we have not heard anything definite. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it your opinion that we stand favourably compared with 
other countries? 

Mr. Pearson. —Decidedly. 

Mr. Kale. —What exactly is meant by flowering? 

Mr. Pearson. —Directly the bamboo flowers, the whole clump dies exactly 
in the same way as grasses. Some grasses do so yearly and some once in 
three or four years. Bamboos take longer periods and when they flower, 
they die. 

Mr. Kale. —How do you get .shoots again when they die? 

Mr. Pearson. —The seeds germinate and to give you a general idea the 
whole forest looks as if you have got a very light green grass in huge masses— 
so thick that you could not see the ground even. The small plants go on 
increasing. In the first j’ear the shoot may be six inches high. The next 
shoot put up is one or possibly two or more feet and so they go on until the 
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fight for existence is dependent on the amount of light each individual plant 
obtains. Those that get further forward than their neighbours kill their 
neighbours for want of light. Gradually clumps are formed eliminating those 
that are more backward and filling up the ground in that way. 

President.—Mr, Ginwala mentioned, in one of the questions he asked, the 
difficulty that was at one time apprehended from the impossibility at that 
time of pulping the nodes of bamboos. 1 understand that they can now. be 
dealt with. 

Mr. Maitt. —^Yes. 

President. —1 gather from your paper, Mr. Raitt, that you read before the 
Society of Arts that there is a difference of opinion as to the respective 
merits of crushing and chipping. Has there been any further investigation? 

Mr. Paiit, —It really does not matter which way it goes. 

President.- —It is not a point of great importance which way you do it? 
There might be something to be said in favour of each? 

Mr. Raitt. —^The big bamboo of the West Coast will probably have to be 
chipped because it is exceedingly tliick and he.avy. All the others we are 
dealing with on the crushing basis. ■ 

President. — I take it that part of the experiment j’ou are about to make 
will include that? 

Mr. Piiift. —Very much. 

President. —In another six months you might be in a position to tell 
us more about it? 

.Ifr. Paiti. —Yes. 

President. —Jn any icase the difficulty has been in that way overcome? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —^The other diflficulty that at one time stood in the way of 
utilisation of bamboo was the difficulty about bleaching? 

Mr. Raitt.—Yes. 

President. —And the investigations that you have been carrying on for a 
good long time were specially directed towards dealing with that difficulty 
and finding a process which would get over it? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —I have read the account you have given of it in your paper. 
May I take it that what you said there holds good as it stands? 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —And it is this process of what you call fractional digestion 
that is the essence of the thing? 

Mr. Raitt .—Yes. 

, President. —The point of that, I understand, is that first of all in the 

process of digestion you use a low percentage of caustic soda to get rid of 

the unbleachables. 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. The unbleachable constituents are the root of the hleach< 
ing difficulty. 

President. —What t understood was that, in the existing plants in India, 
they use a high percentage of caustic soda to eliminate all the elements which 
it is desired to remove at one stage. 

illr. Raitt. —The first thing we find out is the non-solubles or the non-pulp, 
the matter which has got to be got rid of. The substances cannot be suitably 
dealt with in one treatment. There are three different groups of different 
constiutents entirely, each of them varying in their solubility and the more 

easily soluble ones form two groups of these. We were able to show that 

these were the ones that created the bleaching difficulty after digestion. 
They could be extracted at a low pressure with a mild treatment, whereas the 
third group which is not dangerous to bleaching requires n high pressure and 
strong treatment. The obvious thing to do is to take the first two groups 

2 I. 2 
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One of the needs of the country is an extension of the piihliLOtiun of 
vernacular literature and a protective tariff will militate against tho exten¬ 
sion ol this activity. 

(lli) The present position of tho paper industry presents no caso for 
protection. 

Prior to 1914, import duty was o per cent, assessed ad viiloran. It is 
now 15 per cent, assessed on the market price. Hence there has been an 
iuercaso in tho levy of approximately 20 per cont. since 1911. 

(13) It is uotorions that the industry in India has lieen run in the 
interests of the Managing Agents and not with tho object of showing mill 
profits or improving the r^uality of manufacture. 

The f:ouditions of i.'ontrol have provided, in the case of the largest mill in 
the country, for a commission t<i the Alaiiaging Agents on Output and not 
on profits, hence paper Jia.s lieuii and is to-da.y being dumped on to the 
market at prices which are known to be considerably below, cost. 

(14) In answer to the cimitentioii of the Indian mills that h'tireign com¬ 
petition has compelled them to reduce prices, we can produce facts and 
hgures which prove that both prior to 1914 and since tli? end of the war 
the prices of local paper have been needlessly slaughtered. 

Practically every Indian dealer from Calcutta to Lahore depends, for 
the larger part of bis (sinuoction, upon Iiidiun mill so-called “ Job lots.’* 

These " job lots " are makings usually well up to the standard but sold 
at absurd prices. In consequence pructicnliy }iu competitive impoitcd paper 
is to he found in these markets. 

(15) During the war tiie mills had 4 years of ideal protection and during 
that time made enormous profits which have since been absorbed owhlg to 
unwise and ill-considered projects in umny diructious. 

A perusal of the lluiance SSheets suggests that tho present pusifion of tlic 
mills is due to over-Capitalisation and tho burden of unprodnelive new 
plant unada)ited for use with the older moichinery. 

Such enterprises as are private owned and are run in tiie iutercsto of the 
owners are showing excellent results. 

(IG) Tho price of the standard ItritiHli Free Printing paper to-day is 
practii:ally 3d. iier lb. writing paper being slightly more expensive. 

If with facilities for materials fuel, etc., at their door, the Tridiun mills 
cannot compote with the standard British productions to the cost of which 
Packing, 

Ocean freight. 

Duty (landed ut 15 imr cont. on the local market price). 
Importing charges, 

have to be added, the inference is, not that the case for protection hag 
been established, hut rather that the adniiui.stratiou of the industry needs to 
be examined and reorganised. 

Tho increase in landed cost over the Britisn price at mill is equivalent to 
an advantage in favour of the Indian mill to at least 33} per cent. 

(17) Owing to the succession of misfortunes that has nvertakon paper 
industries in India, us the result of lack of foresight, tei:huicul skill, know¬ 
ledge of tho market, etc., on tho part of the administration, it is doubtful 
whether money would Ih: forthcoming from the general market in support of 
new ventures at tho present time. 

(18) The general .situation in the paper trade nuivursally is must pre¬ 
carious and in the last 12 months about half n dozen British concerns have 
had to clo.se down. The raising of iiionoy tn support an extension of the 
industry in India would bo a matter of great difficulty in the open market. 

We shall he glad tn furnish further iiiFormution on any of the foregoing 
points in case tliis is required and look forward to the opportunity of 
representing the case orally when tho Board sits in Calcutta in August. 
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away from the material and expel them before you tackle the third. The 
effect of that i.s tliat the chatige from raw material into pulp which occur.s 
at high piessuie takes place iii the absence of those. If it takes place iii 
their presence, as the old method insi.sted on, the result is that the pulp, which 
is one of the most absorbant materials n'e have, a,s is evidenced by the ii.se of 
olotting paper, reabsorbs the unbleachable matter. So we digest in their 
absence in order that there is nothing for it to reabsorb. 

Presirleni .—There will also be nothing to affect the coloni ? 

Mr. Ituitf. —If it is taken along with the re-absorbed colour, it had to be 
killed by excessive bleaciiing. That is the whole thing. 

Pre-Hirirnt.- Snine process which got over this difficulty was indi.spensiiWe, 
I understand, if humbons were to be used at ail.’ 

Mr. li'oi/f.—\es. 

Pri-nidfiit.— X take it that the procc,ss which Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 
are using at present lias in some way gut ever thi.s difficulty.** 

Mr, Zi'n/ff.—Yes. f do not know what their bleaching costs are. 

f-’re.sidi’n/,—-You can .judge from wimt they actually turn out, .So it 
appeal' that tiKMo is an alternative means of getting over itf 

Mr. Itfi'ift. —Yes. 

Pri’Hidr Ilf. -Then the iii-oces.s which ,von have discovered, win'le it i.s in- 
dispensahifc' ,ior bamboos, i.s alsti, | onderstaml, very advantageon.s to those 
mail Ufa cl.iirers who use giu-.s? 

Mr. Pilift. —Yes. 

Pmidr.nf .—Would it bo tapaliJe of use for other niateiiuis? 

Mr. Tidilf, It can be used for all grus-ses which contain the two group.s of 
unbltvit'hah c. nji'tter in any quantity. Wood contains only a trifling quan¬ 
tity. Grass contains a very large percentage. Somewhere about 30 per cent, 
of the total weiglit consists of these two groups. 

pTCsidrnf. —Taking it on the basis of grass, supposing you had a mill in 
India which was using grasses according to traditional methods and not 
making its own bleach, what reduction in the amount of bleach required would 
be effected by the adoption of your process of fr,sotionnl digestion? 

Mr. Itaift. —Under this prcniess, you only require half the quantity. 

JVesidenf,—Apart from the quantity of bleach required, would there be 
any other saving? 

Mr. Jlaift. —There is a small saving in the soda. 

President. —T was thinking at the moment of the bleaching stage. 

Mr, Paiit. —There is a slight increa.se in pulp yield, perhaps 2 per cent., 
because the process permits the digestion to be carried out at a lower tem¬ 
perature. Tlie chief agent in the de.struction of fibre is high temperature. 
Inasmucn as we can digest it at, .say, l.f lbs. lower pressure by this method, 
we get a corresponding lesser destruction of fibre 

Pre.sideni.—Hxit in the case of a mill which mannfacture.s it.s own bleach 
by the electrolytic process I take it that, whatever- their bleach costs, if they 
only require half the quantity, the saving would be half the cost of bleach. 

Mr. Haiti, —^That is so. The electrolytic production of bleach does not 
save bleach consumption hut it reduces the cost. The consumption wonild be 
the same. 

Mr. f-J in If Ilia.--Tt prevents waste? 

Mr. liaitf. —Yes. 

President. —The other saving that is effected by the method of fractional 
digestion is in the amount of caustic .soda you use? 

Mr. llailt .—-There is a .small .saving there. 

President.- —What is the proportion compared to the old method? 
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Mr. Baitt. —It would vary with the material, but with grass it is 3 per 
cent, on the Weight of grass. At present the milis are using 16 per cent, 
and we are doing with 13 per cent. That is 3 lbs. on 100 lbs. of grass. It 
is roughly a fifth of the total. 

. I-’iciidcfif.—Taking as your basis the weight of soda used by'the Paper 
Mills, do you mean a reduction of 21) per cent, in the amount of soda used? 

Mr. Haiti. —It is nearly that. It is 3 on 16. 

Vrt.ndmt .—This process of fractional digestion until the current year 
had only been tested on a laboratory scale? 

Mr. Baitt. —No. We had experiments in mills also in Scotland, that is 
in Esparto mills. 

PresiiJenf. —Has it been generally used in Indian mills too? 

Mr. Baitt. —No. 1 was able to show it at the Bengal Mills where I did 
it. They got the bleach saving claimed all right, but the nature of the 
plant would not allow us to check the saving on soda. 

Brr.sident. —^The saving of soda means the use of digesters different from 
those in use in Indian Paper Mills? 

-Mr. Baitt.—Yea. 

Brefident. —In Scotland ? 

Mr. Baitt. —They have also got the same digesters. Bleaching figures 
have been proved but the soda figures have been left alone. 

BvKsidi-nt .—In the plant that you have been working for the last three 
months the re.sults were better than in laboratory experiments? 

Mr. Baitt. —Yes. It is somewhat unexpected to ourselves, hut it Is ex¬ 
plainable by the fact that grass digestion happens to be one of the few cases 
where mass helps us beneficially. 

l‘rn.iidp.rtt. — [n which way is it .better? 

Mr. Baitt.—\n both .soda and bleach. If yon would like to pursue the 
matter lurtlier you can ask Mr. Sundgren who has come here with his 
experience of the pulp industry. You might ask biro about it. 

Mr. Hnndiirpn. —I naturally have only had a brief look. 1 have not be'eii 
able to see from beginning to end, but I have seen the results turned out" 
from the machines, and personally I would draw attention to the very nice 
colour obtained from grass. I understood from Mr. Raitt that he has not 
done enough bamboo tests to satisfy himself yet. I have checked his 
report On bleached grass and I see the importance of this, looking at the 
colour of the gra,ss pulp produced. What I should like to draw attention to 
is that the irsiiig of this method on grass will not only mean a saving in 
bleach of half the bleaching powder, but also in many instances it will cut 
out the bleach altogether, because with that colour of pulp you can use it 
without hieacliiiig powder, while you could not do it before. 

President. —Take the ease of fjie badami paper turned out by the mills at 
present, do they u.se bleaching powder for that at present? 

Mr. Baitt. —1. am not sure whether they do. In the Lucknow mills they 
use bleach for badami and for what you may call half bleached paper. 

President. —^There are difleient colours of badami. Yon might use bleach' 
for some and not for others. 

Mr, Baitt. —Generally for what they call half bleached paper. There are 
several grades of half bleached paper and you may take it that this pulp 
would come in for all half bleached paper without u.sing bleach. I'here is 
another point that ought not to be overlooked. If yon use this in the 
unbleached condition for paper for which it is suitable, you get a 7 per cent, 
bigger yield. If you bleach you reduce your yield by 7 per cent. We 
brought out that difference before. The paper yield of bleach is .3.3 and the 
pulp .vield is 40. You save the loss of fibre in bleaching. That saving we 
have not counted at all in these figures. 
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President—la order to introduce this system of fractional digestion into 
the existing paper mills what part of their plant vrould have to be replaced P 

Mr. Eaitt. —-Their digestor plant. 

President. —Can you give us any idea in a general way, tahing as a basis 
til© 10,000 tons plant, what th© niinimum cost would be? 

Mr. Haiti, Mr. Sundgren worked out the figures last night. 

Mr: Sundgren.—We counted on a plant similar to the Bengal Paper Mills 
^,000 tons—and we arrived at a figure round about Bs. 1 lakh for the 
digesters. There it must be remembered that in most of these mills working 
here, their boilers liave been in operation since the mills started, and I think 
we have to adopt a new system or they would have to replace their present 
boilers. The boiler cannot be used for ever naturally because it gets thinner 
and thinner and there is the increased risk in handling them at the high 
pressure employed. We also tried to estimate the price of remodelling the 
plant and this, complete with the washing arrangement as applied by them 
and the price of the plant, will be very much the same as a re-equipment of 
the present system. Probably they could use most of their breaking arrange¬ 
ments. In that case the new plant would be more expensive by about 30 or 
40 per cent, if they could use all their washing engines, hut I think this 
increased cost will be outweighed by the advantages. 

Mr. Baitt.—We were going on a modern digestor plant which would 
abolish the breaker system. 

Mr. Sundgren. —If you cut put the breaker which is saved by this method 
the cost of a new fractional digestor plant is very little more than the cost 
of a new outfit on the present system. When remodelling their existing plant 
on the old system they enn use their washing engines. If they can be re¬ 
paired and used, their renewals and so on*wnu!d be cheaper .fhan putting up 
on the new system, but I think that the difference is small enough to be 
paid back very soon. 

Mr. Itaitt. — la other words you would visualise the necessity of having 
to replace the digestor plant in any case and when the time comes when it 
has to be replaced, the cost of replacement on this system would he very 
little more than the cost of replacing it under the other system. 

President. —If you adopted the plant on your sy.stem, would it involve 
the elimination of certain kinds of plant that are used at present for 
breaking ? 

Mr. Haiti. —W’e anticipate that. Knocking out wliat we call the breaker 
section with which the long grass that they now produce from the digestor is 
pulled out before it can be bleached. 

President. —How does your process get rid of the nece-ssity of doing it? 

Mr. Haiti. —In blowing out the digested inilp under pressure the effect of 
that is the breaking effect. It is like an 'Explosion. You may visualise in 
an individual bunch of fibres that it is full of steam at 60 lbs. pressure. 
You suddenly release that and it bursts that fibre to pieces. 

Mr. Sundgren. —You mu.st remember that that system does not involve 
any power at all whereas the Bengal Paper Mill uses 100 H.P. to break the 
grass down. 

President. —So it ought to lead to a decrease in the consumption of coal? 

Mr. Haitt.—Yes. 

President.—I have read your pamphlet on the subject of the Cuttack 
sclieme for a pulp mill there. That is pretty recent, 1923, is it not? 

Mr. Haiti.—Yes. 

President. —May T take it that the figures yon have given as your esti¬ 
mate of tlie cost of prnduction may practically supersede iill the older figures 
you have given, and that for practical purposes we need not go behirnl the 
Cuttack figures r 
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Mr. Itaitt.- —No. Mr. Sundgren may tell you whether the figures aa 
regards equipment are fair or not—Rs. 21 lakhs. 

Mr. Sundgren. —As it happened we have got a request from the Director 
of Industries of Bihar and Orissa to give our opinion on Mr. Raitt’s report. 
T suppose he was interested in the scheme particularly in Bihar and Orissa, 
and in our answering letter we pointed out item bj’- item what we thought 
of the report and naturally we were competent to put down our own prices. 
We found that the prices given by Mr. Raitt very well covered all items of 
machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What year’s prices are these? 

Mr. Raitt. —Last year, 1928. 

President. —Then you think that this figure of Rs. 21 lakhs is reasonable 
so far as the plant and machinery are concerned? 

Mr. Sundgren. —I consider these figures well enough for an up-to-date 
equipment—for a really scientific equipment. That is Mr. Raitt’s intention. 
As far as this figure goes for buildings we have recentl.v had an estimate 
from the Director of a Paper Mill of a slighly less dimension than this 
■amounting to Rs. lakhs for buildings. Compared with the figure given 
for the Cuttack scheme that figure is cheaper too, 

Preside.nt. —It makes a considerable difference if the pulp can be produced 
at a capital east of Rs. 21 lakhs. That is so much less capital on which the 
manufacturer will not have to earn a profit. 

Mr. Pearson. —The Carnatic Mills, I think, cost Rs. 19 lakhs. 

Mr. Sundgren. —I think it is Rs. 16 or 17 lakhs. 

Pre.sident. —In your Cuttack figures the quautity of coal you take is U 
tons. 

Mr. Raitt. —Yes. 

President. —That is a larger quantity than is required as compared with 
European practice. 

Mr. Raitt. —There it is one ton at the most. 

President. —I take it you left a margin over the European partly on 
>aocount of the inferiority of the Indian coal and partly as a safety margin? 

Mr. Raitt.—Yes. 

President.—The figures we have had so far. 1 think, from the various 
people who have given evidence have involved a higher coal consumption 
■than that. T should like to put to you'a hypothetical case. If it were found 
that the coal consumption of an Indian mill was abnormally high, what are 
.the most probable causes? 

Mr. Raitt. —Inferior steam-saving devices. 

President. —That would he the first point for enquiry? 

Mr. Raitt. —Wliether they havf adopted the latest steam-saving devices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That has got nothing to do with paper making machinery? 

Mr. Raitt. —It has a great deal to do with the consumption of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It includes some engines and boilers, Wliat I mean to say 
is that that part of the plant is not used only in paper making. 

Mr. Raitt. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you talk of antiquated machines it is not paper 
making machinery that yon think is antiquated but it is the subsidiary 
mackiaery? 

Mr. Raitt. —Everything. You are right in putting it this way that during 
the last 20 years there has been greater advance made in what you call sub- 
■eidiairy machinery—power plant—^than there has been in actual paper making. 

President. —Apart from the actual coal used in the production of steam, 
there is the question of economy or saving in steam? 

Mr. l}aitt.^^Sie&. 
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Prr.Kident. -Voii have already told us that tin? adoption of your new pro¬ 
fess does involve a certain economy in the use of sienni. Does your process 
accelerate the digesters for instance? 

Mr. Vriifl. —Yes. 

I’le.^iih III .—Is there any way which occurs to you hy wliii li, upart froin^ 
what we have already lueiitioued, the cousuiiiptiun of coal per ton of out¬ 
put cun be leduced in India'-' 

Mr. Hiiift. —Vc-s. T thi)ik you have got that already in the figures that 
we have adopted in the Cuttack re.porL We have adopted in this report the 
provision of the latest and up-to-date steaiii-saviug plant which no mill has 
got iiotv. Titaghur is making efforts now to improve their conditions, Inn, I 
think a great deal has yet to be done iu that direction. Tf you take the- 
present plants as they are now they are mostly estrcmely antiquated. 

l‘ri:.iiilriit.— you he ahlc in this plant that you have here to make any 
experiment? 

Mr. Itaitl. —No we cannot. This is one of the things which yon cannot 
get at, unless yon do it on a very largo scale. 

Mr. Ptaimin .—Our steam plant is intended to deal with threp clifferonfr 
sections, paper pulp, the seasoning plant and the timber preservation. 

President. —Apart from what is done at Titaghur, do the other mills recover 
their soda ? 

Mr. Iliilff.- Tjucknow does nothing: Kankinara does nothing. Titaghur 
Mills and the Bengal Paper Mills recover it. 

Mr. Iriiiiniln. -Tho Bengal Mills did put up a new pl:nit after the war. 

.Ur. Ilnitt.- Yes. 

Pni-iiileut .— I .should like to ask something about the question whether 
under Indian economic conditions, pulp mills should bo established near- 
the raw materials or cLsewhere. 

■Ur. Vi’oif/.—I think it is entirely a matter of distances. Tlievc is just a 
possibility that .\ndrew Yule Co., do jiot suffer much, and there is an equal 
possibility that tlio Cuttack people might not suffer much, but if you get any 
further away yo>i would suflev a good deal. 

President. —That is to say, iu any given c.aso the question has lo be investi¬ 
gated and one item set off against nnotlier'? 

Mr. Ituilt .—Y'e.s. 

I'rrsiilnil.— lint your opinion is lljat, a.s distance increases, the advan¬ 
tage of having a 7?nH near the raw materials increases also? 

Ur. Hiiitt. Y'es. 

I‘i i fiili-.nt .—If one had to make a caicniatioii ol that kind the chief things 
to be t.-iken into account in favour of putting the mill near the raw materials 
would be the freight to tie paid on the raw material if the mill were estab¬ 
lished elsewhere. On the other side an im’'-'itant item would tie the freight 
on coaI. 

Mr. Tiiiilt. — Yes. 

Prr.iiilriif.- In .iddilion to that, would it not tie necessary to duplicate the- 
drying machine? 

.Ur. llaiit. Y’es. 

Prc.Mdt'iif.—Taking again a 10,(XU ton mill, could yon give us the minimum 
figure fni- the cost of drying luacliiiie or if there is any other part of the. plant 
that has to lie duplicated? 

Mr. Tfinti.- Bs. 1.1 lakhs would be the cost of duplic.ntion, 

Pri'rhlvnl. There would also hi- a certain amnniu of duplication of export 
Mipervision. What 1 iiiiderst.ood was that probalily it would be necessary to 
iiave cei iain men in eliarge of the raachinerv part of it. not n pulp expert but 
a mechanical engineer at each place. 

.Ur. IliilU .—You would still require to have a pulp expert. Y’on simply, 
remove him trom the pulp mill to the pa]ier mill. 
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J'lds'tdinf .—1 don't quite follow. 

Mr. Vnitf.— Yan must li.ivc a pulp export wherever you may put him, , 
whether you put him at the pulp mill there or the paper mill' here. 

Prenichnt .—If you have the two mills oonibincd, one man would be suffi¬ 
cient to take charge of the machinery and so on? 

Jlr. lliiitf .—There would he some dift'crence. hut 1 don't think is very 
big. 

suggest lhat, if Lheie are two mills instead of one, competent 
Kupoi'vision tor the power inuchiiicry. etc., would have to he provided in each 
of them. 

3/i'. liiiifl. — It would not he more th.'.n another Rs. l.j.nno jici' aniiuni; 
that would he the iuimunt of duplication in that direction. 

Pi -You are woikiiig on the basis that in the coinhined mill .you 

would retiuii'o un Kiigiiieer and an A.ssistanl Knglnecr, hut that with two 
mills you would require 3 Kugineersr 

Mr. Kn/tf.--That is the idea. 

Prinirli-nt. —Ou that ha.ds it is just a question of the salaries offered? 

Mr. h'-iiff.—Yes. 

Mr. Giinnala .— Y'ou will have first of all to have a smaller unit, won't you,. 
in the pulp null f.ir prncl'uing power'- 

Mr. 

.111. '• ill 'millAnd you will have to have an e.vtra unit for paper'? 

.\/r. Itiiitt .—AWi will have moi'e in the paper mill. 

Mr. li'iiiimhi .—But if yon liave the two together it -.vonhl he much cheaper, 
would it not, as regards the initial capital cost? 

Mr. //((it/.—(.'crtainly, 

.Mr. (liinmlii.- .And the cost of ninning aKu would be le.ss on a bigger 
unit ? 

Mr. lliiHI. —Yes, 

Mr. (I'iiiKv/ii.— Tlien rlicie is the additional pioccss of diving and after¬ 
wards tlio additional jn'occss of heating, 

-Mr, /’((Ift.- There is iiolhiiig there. 

.^/r. Ginimlii ,—But there is the extra proco.ss of drying which involves 
certain extra use of power which we took ,sl R.s. .5 a ton including ailditionc.l 
labour. 

Mr. li'iiiff. -That is right. 

I'rrniih lit.- If the null were established near a port wliere occ.'in- 
goiug steamers icgulaily call, there might be no additional cost to the pulp 
mill oil imported material of various kinds. At .i port like C.'hitlagciiig the 
iinpliiied cliemicals might conic in a> clieapiy as at Calcutta. But, if the 
pulp mill were cstahlishcd at ,s xinnil port, they might iioni time to time 
have the additional cosr or having to tranship. 

Mr. iloitf.--The olicniicol i onsuiniitum of iiiipoi tod cheiiiicals in a pulp 
mill is a mere trifle. .At the paper mill it is great because yon have got to 
import the bleach, the china chi.v, siring material, alum .tnd so on, quite .a 
host of tilings. In the pulp mill it is a mere trifle tor the reason that the 
pulp mill would letrover its own .soda, ahout 80 per cent., and regeiiorate it 
int.) caustic soda with lime, which is ohtaiiied locally. 

Prruiili'iil .—AVoiild your lime iieee.ssarily he obtained locally? Does it 
exist ill the iieighlioiirliood of these areas 

Mr. liiiitf. -.Always. Some of them in ino.st excelleirt conditioii.s. Tlia 
point is that the impiu ted chciiiical is only ‘JO per cent, of the total consiimp. 
tioii. fn a 10,(101) ton iiulp mill the import of soda will he something like 
400 tons per annum. 

l‘ri;<iilciil. -Ts an ^80 per cent. lecovery an .average figure ?' 
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Mr. .S'inic!(/;ciiTt is « fair thing nt Home. have aeen recovery in 

■only one mill hud that turnccl ont between 70 and 80 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —Ha.s your process been patented? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginirala .—So that any in.iii who wants to use it will have to take 
licen.sp from you r 

Mr. Ttaitt.- -Not from me. A private Limited Liability Company has 
taken it np. They ni.snago it and they own it. 

Mr. Giinrnla.—W'hat is the name of the Company? 

Mr. Vnlit.- The Paper Pulp Patents Limited. 

Mr. Ginirala. —Do you know whether your process has been adopted by 
any company? 

3//'. I'ailt. -No. AVc liavc never init it forward; wo have been waiting 
for further proof. It has not been advorti.sed yet. 

Mr. Ginirala. —The trouble is that yon have got a patent process and 
Messrs. Andrew Ynle & Co. have got the.irs, and if the indu.stry has got to 
depend on patent proce.ssea, it- becomes rather a difficult business. 

Mr. Tfaili. —There ara others. A complete plant involves tlio use of prob¬ 
ably a dozen patents, but the ohjei-t of invention is to help, not to hinder 
industry. 

Mr. Ginirala.- T wish to know whether it would materially increase tl.e 
co.st, if licenses are to be applied for. 

.Ml . Hiiitf.— Vlot niateriuMy. Per ton of pulp the cost would be trifling. 

Mr.. Ginirala. -ff many ot the existing companies wanted to take it upl' 

Ml, Ituilt.- Neither they nor this Company has got so far as that yet. 

Mr. Ginirala. -It is a very important item in the cost of prmluctirm. 

Mr. linitt, —No Sir. \’ery mdniportant. 

Mr. Giinriila. —You yonr.self have given ns figures, have .von not" 

Mr. Ttaitt. -Not as regards cost of all the patents involved. These are 
ill included in onr plant estimates. 

Mr. Ginirala.- f am not talking of that cost. Does it rctliiee the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. Itailt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is, it also involves the purchase of niachinciy, tho 
cost of which you have put donn as one lakh of |■upoes. 

Mr. ttaitt. —Ji would pay to put in onr iligcstor plant to replace tho old 
ones here. It would pay to do that to effect steam and other savings inde- 
pendciitl.v ciitiiel.v of the fr.sctional digester. If the fractional digestov did 
not exist, it would .still he Jiecossary to replace the old machinery on economic 
giounds. 

.Mr. Gin irnta. —Thnt would apply to the .soda process only? 

Mr. Jiaitt.— Yea. 

Ml. Ginirala.- Can your proce.s.s bn used h.\' those using the snlpliite 
process? 

-Hr. Bnitt. —No. 

Mr. Ginirala —3Yh.it T wanted to know was the pioportion of chemicaU 
and tilings that made up this toral cost of prodnetion in your report. With 
regard to coal you have gii'cii tho fiiiantitirs lim iviLli regard to the chemicals, 
for instance, the cliciiiicals used in flic pulp milking plant, you have not? 

Mr. Ttaill.— U you look at page li of the Cnttiick report you will find it 
discussed under the heading of limn. The figures avo given there “ The co.st 
of the equivalent in liquor of one ton of caustic soda under the above condi- 
rtions will be Es. 80.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are giving the cost in rupees; ] want it in quantities. 
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Mr. UuHt.— li you go on a little further, you will find h consumption of 
18 per cent of sodn, that works ont to 9 cwts. of caustic soda per ton of 
pulp. 

Mr. fiinii'w/o,—That is the gross consumption? 

Mr. ]{aUt. —Yes. 

l^rtside.nt .—That is to say. if you do not make it your.seJf you will havo 
to import 9 cwts. per ton. That is subject to whatever you recover after¬ 
wards ? 

Mr. Buiff.— Yes. 

Mr. (Jinuiilii.- -So that if yo\i make 80 per cent, recovery it is less than 
2 cwts. What is the next principal chemical? 

Mr. Hoilf.—There is none in pulp. 

J'rc.iiileni. —How much of lime and how much of soda have you got in 9 
cwts, of ca\istic soda? 

Mr. Biiitt .—A chemical transformalioii takes place in the fusion of lime 
and soda which throws the lime altogether out. The lime consumption is 
equal to cwts. per ton of pulp. 

Mr. (lina-ahi .—That is used every lime? Give me the gross quautity of 
caustic soda you will have to use before recov'ery. 

Mr. 7/niff.—Then you don’t want the lime. Caustic soda makers in 
England use the lime for your benefit. 

7'/'('«ii7enf.--You import caustic soda as ceuslic soda? 

Mr. .7/flit/.-Yes. 

VreKiihnt.—tiow much lime and how much .soda does the manufacturer in 
England require to make a ton of caustic soda? 

.Mr. liaiff. — 1 cannot tell you. 

Mr. Oin:r<ihi, -You .start with the carhonato of soda. How miu:h of rliat 
do you require? 

.17r, 7?(ii/.'.--Except for losses we would use about 12 cwts. of cartonate 
of soda to piodiicc 9 cwts. of caustic soda. You will transform the condition 
of the soda fiom one form to another. 

Mr. f/ianull/. “-.And then you reqnir-o 71 cwts. of lime per ton of pulp? 

Mr. R(iitf.--1'n make the alteration in the state of the soda, to change it 
from comparative inert carbonate to caustic. 

Mr. /r/nicfl/fl.—That is obtained locally.* 

Mr. 7/«if/.—The Magadi Soda Company are Tiianufacturiug it. If the 
East African Company goes on it will be a mo.st valuable help to this business 
in India. 

Mr. fihnrnlii .—Will you express any opinion on the paper part of the 
manufacture ? 

Mr. liiiitt.—l {loii’t think I can tell you anything about paper. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You refer here (in your Cuttack Estimate) to Ks. 86 a ton 
for chcniic.ils? Is it merely for caustic soda? 

Mr. Itaiit. —Yes. 

Mr. Giv7cala. —That is to say, ready-made caustic soda? 

Mr. Raitf.--So. That is our own manufacture at the mill from .the 
recovered soda plus 25 per cent. lo.ss. You will observe there 1 have taken 18 
per cent, caustic soda; we are trying the same baTiiboo here with 16. fn the 
suppleriiontory rejiort which has got to be published by the Bifiar people, 
dealing with the result of what «e j re doing non', a leu of the ligiires will be 
corrected and the cost of soda will lie lironglu down from 1>^ lo 10 percent. 

I. d'lninila.- -When do you e.vjiect to get your plant going fully? 

Mr. Riiifl .—It will never go coiitiuuously. 

Mr. Giiiu(tlu.- l mean in such a way that you can gel reliable costs. 
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Mr. Uiiitt. T should shv within n muiith or six weuks. 

Mr. aimruhi. —Would you mind giving your costs on the lines on which 
we hnvc asked for them from the Paper people? 

Mr. i'l l )■( ('.—We can only give you the chemical part of the husiness hut 
rot the coal consumption. .So far as the amoinu of soda refpiired, and the 
amount of bleach rccjuired, we can give information of that sort. Wc cannot 
give you the coiil consuniiitinn heCiiii.se we have got a multiple plant. We 
are not norkirig on one unit. 

Mr. Udiff. —We can givo yon the steam consumption in a inrin hy which 
.von can make a broail coinparison without going into ((uantftics or figure.s, 
that is to say, we can say hamhoo digested by the ordinary method' will take 
8 hours of steam in the digestor and by fractional it will take so many 
hon r.s. 

-l/r. fj ill - Tlnit would bo very useful. 

Mr. ifiiif/.—Wc can give you that. 

-Ifr. 7vii/e.—From what yon have told n.s 1 nndcisfaircl that the places 
where pulp can he manufactured out of hamhoo have been iis it were fixed hy 
nature. 

-Ifr. liiiitt. —'S'es. 

.Mr. —You would like that pnlii .should be .separately iiiiiiiufac- 

tured there and that paper should be rannufactuied out of that pulp either 
neer the pulp factory or elsewhere ns would he found economical. Do you 
tliii'k that the pulp that may he manufactured at any one or more phiee.s 
that you have described, can be utilised by the c.xisting mills at an adviiiir 
tageous cost? 

iUi'. Hiiilt, Yes. 

Mr. Half. —Do you believe, for example, that the Lucknow 51 ills can use' 
the pulp inaniifuctuied in one of the site.s in Burma? 

Mr. Ifi.iitf.—N’o. Tlici'C you have complicated it with the liigh railway 
freight. 

.'if r. 1‘t'inxim. -It would be unite a fca.sihlc ijropo.sitlon to take the pulp to 
the Hciig.Tl -Mills, luit it would not be possible to take it to TiUckiiow wliich 
is situated near grass, which is an excellent raw matciuil, 

.III'. Afilr .— We have in India large markets in (hilcvitta, 51adras, Homhay, 
Lahore, etc. The paper factories using rhe pull) maiiufiicturod in Hurm.i 
con cater only for certain markets, and unless you can put down your pulp at 
a icasonahle co.st in facttories located elsewhere. ,vmir pulp cannot he used in 
India profitably. That is my difficulty. You will bare to concentrate paper 
inannfactnrc. in Bengal near your Biirinn sites; othon\i.‘-e foreign mauii- 
factiii'crs will compete? 

Ml. /’riii.viii.—Quite right. 

.l/r. h'olr. -^Vliat me rhe possibilities, therefore, of pulp nmiiufacture iir 
Burma, dependent as it will he upon the extent to which it can be utilised by 
Indian mills? Tiidepcndc-ntly, taken bv itself, the laaniifactiire of pulp 
.seems to be a liopcful proposition but the iiianufaclnrc of pulp is not. an end 
in itself. It is a means to an end .and therefore in order that pulp may be 
utilised profitalil.v the cost of transport must be reasonable. So, the next 
question is to find out what will be the limit to which it can be taken. So 
far' as Bengal is enneerned it appears rluit the pulp manufactured in Burma 
can bo used. 

.Vr. liiiitt.- Outside of that you have only got I.iicknow to think of at 
present. 

Mr. Hull'. —If capitalists in Madias tind that jiiilp is produced at a reason¬ 
able price, they may want to establish a factory there, .seeing that, the aen 
freight is comiiiiratively low. It may be possible for tlic 5la(lras iaclnry to 
utilise the Burma pul]). So, 1 want to ascertain what are the limits or what 
arc the possibiliiie.s of the use of Burma pulp? 
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Mr. Raitt .—You could take any jileoe within a rca^^onablo distance from 
any of the main ports, fii., Calcutta, Madras, Hoinhiiy nr Kuraelii. 

Mr. Kah '.—Uo you think th.it it is in any case safe to assume that pulp 
<an be taken to tiio.se places iiientionetl by you at i> reasoiiablo cost? 

Mr. Haiti. —Yes. 

Mr. Kulc .—Pulp can be used .as a raw material in those three or four 
places if factories are put up there? The only rlifficultv is that, if nuin is to 
he transported inland, then the question of railway fieinht comes in? 

Mr. ltnitt.—\er.. 

Mr. Kail -.—Ho you think that, so far as I.nckiiriw oi' the Piiiiiah .are 
concerned, sabtii crass has j^'ot a monopoly? 

•If7'. llaiif. —^’es. 

Mi-. Knlr .—Practically the ;rroniicl is cut out tor it. where tlie Ttiiiina pul;) 
cannot compete? 

Mr. Hitiif. —Yes. 

Mr. /wife. As Hiirina pul]) uoes into the miirkel. the deiiiaiul for ami the 
price of sahai will "o down an.:l it may be possible ior mills to pieducc erass 
pulp .-it a reasonable price;- 

Mr. Itaitt .—Quite so. 

.\fr. Kiilr. May I take it.tliat the problem of the manuiaeiuie of jiaiijr 
may be solved in this fashion, i-i.-:.. eertalu factories on the .-ea hoard are to 
nse Piirnia haniboo pul]) and other factories, which art- ill the iiitericr, are to 
concentrate upon fihrii and (.thei- •rrasses which cannot bein' Inavy vailwa.N 
freight? 

Mr. Haiti. Yes. But T doubt very iiiueh whether there is much seoiic for 
more tliaii one Krass mill in the interior. 

Mr. Kal c ,—You take I.uekuovv as one of the factoties nsiiit; tnbai. Then, 
wo have this inoniing discussed the position of the Puiljah Factory and wo 
have found that it has secured its own supplic.s on an lulctiuiitc scale and it 
won’t so into areas where the Lucknow factory draws from, The places of 
these two factories are fixed as it were. You have then got a pioposiiioii 
down in Afadras. M'o do not know what it.s possibilities are. .\s yonr pulp 
cun bo taken to Aradrus, you can have one facio-.-y there. Then we do not 
know anythins .about the Surat proposition. As we have transport facilities 
there, we may have a factory them also. In tliat way you can have factories 
located in difl'erent tracts, iisinij bamboo or .sohni pulp os the posili.-.n of the 
factories ma.v allow, and the whole demand of the eniintr.v ma.v be satisfied 
by manufacture in India. 

Mr. Prar.iiin. —A'es, There is no reason «h.v it should not be met like 
that. We can, T think, eliminate fer the iric.incnt anv of the possibilities of 
other factories such as the Kamat scheme or the Tinnevelly scheme which 
will get their own snjinlies from areas not situated ou the .sea. Such mills will 
be self-contaiuetl. 

Mr. K.alr .—T have taken into account such schemes ms Tinnevelly and 
Kamat propositions for the reason that the railwa.y freigbr from the ports 
into the interior will be, found to he rather prohibitive and therefore .such 
mills have their supi)Iies and markets fixed for them, as it «cre. by natural 
conditions. As to the possihililics of Burma pulp, it cannot be pro¬ 
duced profitably unless it can be exported to foreign eoiuitrics or utilized in 
India; and thore is not much hope for the e.xport of pulp from Burma. In 
order then that your pulp manufacture may flourish in Burma, you must 
find a market for it in India or outside. If you are not able to e.xport lO 
foreign countries, it must find ii niarkel inside the coiiiitiv. Now, wheie is 
the market inside the eciiintry? T was enquiring whether that market could be 
supplied in Bengal. Af.adras and Bombay. I'nless there is a suflicient demand 
in tho.se triiets, the Burma pulp inamifaeture cannot prolitahlv be carried on? 

Mr. Pear.san .—That is an important point. The Khandesh grass might 
establish a position tor it.self perfectly equal to the .itibiii grass in the United 
Provinces and possibly also in the Puiijah. 
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-l/r. Kale. — Do you tliiiik that the pulp produced in Burma will find k 
sufficient demand in the country? 

il/r. Euitt, —Yes, otherwise we would never encourage at any time the 
floating of a company in Burma. Now there is a demand in Calcutta for 
at least 12,000 tons a year to replace the foreign imported pulp. We would 
naturally sav that there is plenty of room for a 10,000 ton plant to be started 
in Burma, hut if it is a question of a second mill, before we give any en¬ 
couragement we would like to sec where the market for it is. The estahlish- 
ment of the first mill would no doubt solve to a certain extent the question 
as to the possibility of export to other countries like Japan and Australia, 
as they would certainly send some to those places. 

-l/i’. Kale. —So that tlic two thing.s may be tried practically side by side, 
vie., export to foreign countries .snd internal consumption 
Mr. liailt .—Yes. 

Mr. Vf.rrer. —1 don't think that it cun he influenced artificially in any way 
to any good purpn.se. The development must take the natural course, 

Mr. (tiniualn. —Mr. Raitt, have you got any recent cost of production of 
pulp in other countries? 

Mr. Riiilt. —The cost of wood |)ulp in Sweden of a corresponding quality to 
hamboo pulp is about £1,S a tun. By common consent the selling price of 
Swedish pulp is practically the cost price at present. They make no profits. 
(At this stage Mr. Bliarguva was called in and examined.) 
trruilmti .—Will you tell us how yon came to take up paper manufacture 
as a business, I mean how yon came to think of that line? ,• 

Mr. Bhargava. —After taking my M. Sc. degree, 1 wanted to go in for 
.some technical line and one of the Directors of the Ducknow Paper Mills hud 
an idea of starting a sabai grass pulp making mill in tho Tcral district. I 
joined the Agricultural Uesearch Institute, Pusa. About that time the 
United Provinces Government advertised for a technical scholarship, and 
paper inanvifaclure was one of the subjects proposed. 1 applied for it and 
got the scholarship. After spending about a year at the Lucknow mills I 
was sent to England. I stayed there for about three years. T was for two 
sessions in the College of Technology at Manchester. 1 spent a year in two 
mills and then 1 spent a few months in Uerm.aiiy in paper mills. On my 
return to this country after a few months 1 joined this Tii.stitute, 

President. —How' long have you been in this Institute? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It is just a year now. It was one of the Directors of the 
Lucknow pB])er mills who encouraged me on to take up this industry. 

President. —Tt is intere.sting to us because tho possibility of big develop¬ 
ments of this Indian industry does depend to a very largo extent on Indians 
throwing themselves into it. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It more or less moves in a vicious circle. Unfortunately 
those graduates who want to go in for some teolinical line, oven if thoy try, 
don't find an opening just at present. At the same time, it is also true that 
very few of us take to this line, because it has not been looked upon with 
such favour as other piofe.ssioiis or Government service. 

President. —What we are interested in particularly is how did you find 
things when you went to England and spent a year in the paper mills there? 

I take it that you were working there like any other workman in the mills in 
the various processes? 

Mr. Bhargava .—Yes. 

President. —Did you find it difficult to throw yourself into that? 

Mr. Bhargava.—^ot at all. As a matter of fact, the workmen were very 
good to mo and helped mo at every stage. I did not feel at all any disagree¬ 
ableness or hardship of the work. 

Presideiit.- lt was only a hardship involved in manual labour to which you 
were not accustomed‘f 
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Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, but I had spent a year at the liUchnow paper inilLs, 

President. —Do you think that others of your countiymeii, if the oppor¬ 
tunity is offered, would throw themselves into the thing and become really 
keen and interested in it? 

Mr. Bhargavii, —I hope they will. There wei'e two of them when I was- 
in Manchester. One of them continued in the (!!ollegc and took a Degree in 
Paper Technology. Ho has l>ecn now more than a year in tlie (lenn.Tn Paper' 
Mills and he is very keen about it and he has good e.\peri'nee now. Tliore 
are others of course who have taken to this line. Some of them have been 
sent by the various Local Governments, but 1 should not say that everybody 
sent out will take to it wholeheartedly. But now things liave eluinged anj 
it is not what it was a few years ago, when we considei'ed innminl labour as 
beneath our dignity. Things have changed uow. 

President. —A change like that would naluriilly be a .slow one. 

Mr. Ciiucala. —What University Degree were j'oii talking about.® 

Air. Bhargava. —I took the M.Sc. Chemistry degree of the Allahabad Uni. 
versity. 

Mr. GinwaUi. —How old were you at that time!-' 

Mr. Bhargava. —21. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You then put in a year at the Lucknow paper mills? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not immediately after that. I tried to get a technical' 
scholarship. That year the United Provinces Government offered a teclmical 
scholarship for sugar, 

Mr. Ginwala.~-iIo\v long after taking your degree did you go to the 
United Kingdom? 

Mr. Bhargava.—After five years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you remained one year in the Coupci' Mills. Did you 
try to specialise in any one dopartineiil? 

Mr, Bhargava. —1 did not try to specialise. 1 was just trying to have a 
look into the different pr<K;esses and 1 worked in all departments there. 

-Ur. (,'imrcihi.--You did not want to specialise particularly in pulp? 

Mr. Bhargava. —1 spent my time in all the departments, including pulp and. 
i)apcr making. 

Mr. (j iiiirala. —MTiat T wanted to know wa.s what is the maiuinl work thai 
you had to do and which at one time was considered uiidigjiificd. What is 
the sort of manual labour? 

Mr. Bhargava. —For instance, in the pulp house to bring the raw material' 
and to fill it in the beaters. 

Mr, Ginwala. —You do not personally carry raw material to fill it in the 
boaters? > 

Mr. Bhargava. —I used to do it sometimes. 

Mr. Ginivala.— 'Da jmu mean to say that you yourself carry the iimterial- 
and put it into the beater? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I had to do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ts it neeessai-y for a man in order to learn how a beater 
works that he should do it? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Theoretically it may not appear necessary, but until a 
man does every mill job himself he caundt know the difficulties of it. 

Mr. Baitt. —The success in the work of a beater requires a great deal of 
skill, and you can only acquire that by watching the pulp in the beater and 
see to it yourself. If you want to learn it, you take the materials and put 
them into the beater and with wery basketful that you put in a change takes 
place which would train the eye and the lingers. You put a i)asket less or 
more and it spoils the result. That is the sort of'thing which you can only 
acquire by actually feeling the state of the pulp 'n the beater. 
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Mr. fiinimhi.- —'What is the capacity of the Ijeaicr in tlic Cuiiper Paper 

. Mills f- 

Mr. Hhiirgava .—4 to 5 cwts. 

Mr. (Jiini'ulii. —Ilow much of niainiul liihnur is involved in this which an 
Indian will not undertake I' Du you think to do i[ you will have to iill the 
whole beater yourself y 

Mr. Hliiirijarn .— Of course one outrlit to. 

.Mr. (riinraln. — Is it essential for your purposes that you should handle 
this material every day and all day hiu;; in order to learn your work at the 
beater ? 

Mr. Jil.iiiijavii .— f think so. 

-Ifr. (jinirohi.- And ym: did ii every dayr 

Mr. lihariiavii. —Yes. 

Mr. Cirinaalu. —It sce.ins rather unusual that you should regard it as 
essential. 

ifr. Tihfinjnvfi. —For instance, if an ajipreutice Koes lu learn the iirt of 
beating, there is jiothing to learn iliere except to feel th.e stuff anil handle 
tlie, stiilf. 

Mr. (iiiiirolii. —.Tt does not uece.s.sarily mean that you should tarry it in 
your own hand. If T go to ilie heater and handle and feel this pidu chat is 
manual labour--you may cull it ttiat- hut it is not the kind of tiling to which 
anyone ought to object. 

-l/r. liluirijar'i. — Kvoii filling the heater i- not uet-essarily a thing which 
anybody should object to, 

Mr. GininiUt.- Why slioiiid you iill the heaie ■ in order to lean: the cliCTui- 
cal change.sy 

Mr. Bhai'fidvti. —Vor one thing, if a man wanted to be, in the position of 
n foreman, he niitst. know all tho diffiiulties a task invoices, and unless he 
does it he cannot know It. How can he expect to teach others iiuless he lias 
done it himself? 

J/r.'frinuvdn,--AVhat I wanted to know was how was it essential for secur¬ 
ing the technical knowledge of the processes that you should carr.v the iiiate- 
rial yourself and put it into the heater? 

Mr. Biiitt. —It will he hroiight to the heater hv the truck ; then you will 
have to lift it out of the trtick and put it in the heater. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Why cannot the man who brings it i>ut it into the beater? 

Mr. Raitt. —Tlccaiise no man is available. If yon want another man the 
manager will say " why don't you do it?" 

Mr. Ginv:iila. —It seems to me to he a very e.xponsiic way of doing manual 
work. 

Mr. llhanjuvn. —I do not mean that you ought to employ the apprentice 
permanently on the job. 

Mr. (Ihiii'dhi. —1 do HOC iiuderstund why you should fdl it yourself to kiiiiiv 
what takes place in the liiMtcr. 

Mr. Rhanjarn. —Not only for tliat. 

Mr. Cijiicalii.- — Y’ou only want to know what is taking place iu the heater? 

Mr. liharguvd .—Nut oidy that. One ought to know everything that is 
going on in the mill and what the workmen have got to do, and there is the 
question of filling the lieutcr. Snppo.se a man does not know hovv nuich stuff 
is to he put into the heater, and he orders the heater man who is generall.v 
illiterate, he iniglit. spoil the whole thing. .Tlesides the technical and scienti- 
flc side of it thoie are other small items in tho management and adiiiiiiistra- 
lion of it. 

Mr. Giinruhj.- -Cun you give another illustration of what an cducarcd man 
would noL like to do and you had to do? 
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Mt. Bharr/uva. —I did not mean that an educated man would not like to do 
it and 1 did it. 1 only meant the general diislike for manual work no matter 
nhiit nature of work it is. 

(jirurtilti. —Hov/ much manual work is involved in this? 

Ml'. Hkargava. —As a matter of fact, if I were to go to a pidp mill to learn 
the .art of pulp making, I should do every little work there fiom the begin¬ 
ning, l.tating of grass, crushing of bamboos right down to the bleaching of it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have taken a Science degree, and you want to know 
the chemical part of the processes: your main purpose is to learn the ehemi- 
cal part of the work? 

Mr. Bharynva. —If a man wanted to speciaJise in the chemical part of it 
it is not very necessary. 

Mr. Ginwalii. —What were you qualifying for? 

Mr. Bharyava- —1 was qualifying for the post of manager of a mill ulti- 
matelj’. 

Mr. (rinwala. —1 am not talking of tho manager's work. In the pulp mill 
you wanted to learn the pulp making merely and 1 wished to know how 
much manual work was involved? 

Mr. Bharyava. —I do not quite understand, because it is all praotically 
manual work except the chemistry of it. 

Mr. Baitt. —The other side of it is to know how miich work is a. cooly ex¬ 
pected to do. No one will realise tho work of a cooly, and co-ordinate it with 
that of the other workers, iiidess he has some experience of doing that work 
himself. Then he can very uccuriitely delHrmine whai (iach cooly will have 
to do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, in order to he able to know what amount of 
manual work will have to he extracted from people who arc doing tnanual 
work the manager must do the manual work himself. If that is so, 1 entirely 
agree with you, but T did not agree with your principle. 

You had no difficulty in obtaining your training in England? 

Mr. Bharyava .—It was with great difficulty that 1 could get admission 
into the John Uickinson .Mill. Professors of the College tried for me but un¬ 
fortunately they were unsuccessful, and then .Mr. Haitt happened to be there 
and T met him there and he coirespondod with several iiims. Afterwards he 
went to the Indian Educational Adviser and urged him on to write to the 
Controller of Stationery to write to one of the linns who supplied pajicr to 
tho Government, and the Controller of Stationery wrote to John Dickinson's 
and they took me in their mill, and then of cuuisc through the kiudness of 
John Dickinson's I got into other mills. 

.^^r. Ginu'olii .—But once you got there, had you any difficulty in having 
access to the different procea.seH? 

Mr. Bharyava .—Not at all. They were excejitiorially good to me. Of 
courso there were one or two processes which they considered secret, .and there 
1 was not allowed to go. That did not concern either pulp or paper making. 

Mr. Gimcala .—Tn the other works at Exeter did you luivc tlie same faci¬ 
lities ? 

Mr. Bharyava .—Yes. 1 was given, so to soy, a blank card to go wherever 
I liked and to work in whichever department 1 liked. 

Mr. Ginwa/a .—Did you study their costing system in any of these places? 

Mr. Bharyava .—1 was not allowed to do that. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is one of the most important parts of the training. 

Mr. Bharyava .—I do not think that any firm would allow any foreigner 
to learn tboir costing B 3 'stcm. 

Mr. Givu-ala .—I was simjdy asking you whether they did. 

Mr. Bharyava .—No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In Germany did you have the sr.me facilities? 

2 M 
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Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 1 went to the firms in Germany through Messrs. J 
M. Voith Heidenheim and they arranged for me in two mills in Germany. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long did you stay there.i* 

Mr. Bhargava. —Four months. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us any idea from your knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions in Lucknow and your experience of Dickinson's and in. Germany, whether 
you consider that conditions in India are such that eventually it may be 
possible for India to compete with these countries 

Mr, Bhargava. —Eventually I think we can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am speaking of the raw materials and the conditions of 
labour. 

Mr. Bhargava. —If the conditions are favourable I do not see why we 
should not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it be possible for India to do only with Indian 
supervision—expert supervision—and Indian labour.'' 

Mr. Bhargava .—I am afraid not just now. But I believe in a few years’ 
time it may be possible to train Indians, in say 5 to 10 years’ time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not a very long time. We were told that it takes 
from father to son to learn paper-making and pulp making. If that was so, 
India must wait for a generation to learn this work. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is true to a certain extent, but there are Indian 
workmen in the Lucknow paper mills, Bengal Paper Mills and other places. For 
the macliine operators it will take some time to train them. I do not consi¬ 
der it so very complicated as to take one full generation to learn, it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It was represented to us that you should begin at 15 years 
if you were to learn the work properly. With the system of education in 
the country it would not be possible for any young man to begin at that age. 
for he won’t have the requisite knowledge. Has the fact that you did not 
start at 15 been a handicap to you? 

Mr. Bhargava,—li is so as far as the technicality of paper-making goes. 
Of course with my education I could pick up things more quickly than per¬ 
haps a lad of 16 would, but in the skill which is required in handling machin¬ 
ery and for making the paper I was certainly at a disadvantage. For instance, 
the running of a paper machine does not require so much of intelligence as 
of practice. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You agree with the opinion expressed that it will take a 
very long time before India can do without expert foreign supervision? 

Mr. Bhargava .—That is not exactly what I mean. As regards supervision, 
that does not require so much of skilled practice as a proper training, not 
only scientific training in the art but also training in the administration, and 
for that I consider about 10 years should do if they take to it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand that there is a growing tendency among 
educated Indians to take to what you call manual work in factories? Is that 
your experience? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I think so. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it your view that there has been some prejudice in the minds 
of few employers against educated Indians, that is to say, even if they were 
fit to take up a certain job they were not willing to entrust the job to edu¬ 
cated Indians under the impression that they would not do P 

Mr. Bhargava. —After receiving training at the college they may be theo¬ 
retically fit for the work but they are not, and the employers are justified to 
that extent. But I consider that employers are not justified in not giving an 
opportunity to educated Indians to pick up the work. 

Mr. Kale. —There is the charge that they are not prepared to take their 
coats off? 

Mr. Bhargava. —There is something in that charge. It has not entirely 
gone but it is going away very rapidly. 
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Mr. I'errei!.—Thpre Bhoiilr] bo some rarefiil selection to avoid the objectioi 
tlidt may be iiiiide that they did not get the right men. The manager o 
the mill does not want men to bo loallng about in the, place. He wants a mar 
who ia ready to take his coat off and do nis work. The difficulty is to intorpo.s£ 
a control authority who can deal with the whole demand. 

Mr. Kale .—But tho Local Oovornmeiit or the Director of Industries inigh 
make the selection. 

Mr. Verree .—He might put in his brothor. That is the danger. 

President .—I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting into fac¬ 
tories men nominated .is State scholars by the Iiocal Government who ar( 
receiving stipends. The difficulty is whether the mills would take men ant 
ptiy them. 

Mr. Perree .—There will be no difficulty in getting these boys into factorie.' 
provided thi\v ftro vouched I'or, and there must he some rigid system of control. 
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Witness No. 19. 

Messrs. John Dickinson & Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

A.—^^Wrutkn. 

07'iginal reprenKutalion o] il/essr*. Juhn Dickinson and Company, Limited, 
Calcutta, dated ^ith dune., 1924. 

We have to timuk you for your wire scut in answer to our K. M. 313—87;j 
of the 13th Juno. 

We would like first to place on record our |rreat appreciation of your 
courtesy in giving us the opportunity of expressing our views at this stage 
of the enquiry and wc submit the outline of our position :is follows: — 

(1) Paper-making is an industry requiring specialised technical know¬ 
ledge and the maiulcuanco of a satisfactory supervisory stud is a matter of 
groat difficulty to every concern. 

Owing to the want of technical Collogas and Universitic.s, India cannot 
hope to find the necessary staffs adequately to equip new mills for many years 
to come. 

The extension of technical and vocational education should precede a 
policy for protection of the industry in the hope of arbitrary extension under 
artificial conditions. 

(2) Paper is the cheapest manufactured commodity and universal ex¬ 
perience has proved that many factors enter into the successful prosecution 
of the industry. 

Unless at the point of manufacture favourable conditions in respect 
of— 

(1) Materials, 

(2) Jj'uel, 

(3) Power, 

(4) Water, 

(5) Transport to market, 

(6) Proximity to market, 

are all present, a paper enterprise almost invariably ends disastrously. 

(3) Under existing conditions the locally produrad paper already enjoys 
a protective tariff as heavy us that asses.scd in most countries employing a 
declared protectionist policy. 

Tho existing tariff is IS xicr cent, and tlio practice of assessing duly 
upon the market price of the jiapcr. gives the eqiiivulciil of a tariff of 
roughly 25 per cent, on the cost of the iiiipurtcd paper. 

(4) Owing to tho special conditions aforementioned governing tlie possi¬ 
bility of profitahle manufacture, the area in which developments can take 
plaue is a comparatively small one. 

India is a large country and railway freights on a cliea]) commodity like 
paper affect its price coiisidcr.-ihly, hence the operations of a mill tend to 
become localised. 

The result of tho imposition of a protective duty would he to penalise 
those areas situated remote from the plai:e of manufacture without opening 
up to them the opportunity of a wider use of loi-al paijcr. 

This is the experience of all countries of '* Magnificent distance ” under 
any industry. 

(5) With the growth of democratic ideas in India, the demand for an 
extension of education, and in particular Elemoiitary general education, 
will become more and mure vocal. 

The prp.sont prices of paper arc .already roughly 100 per cent, over pre¬ 
war levels and for all classes of the community, the provision of educational 
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literature, exerciso bookH and other requisiteR needed in the education of their 
children is already a pressing item in the family budget. 

The present need of the country is not for dearer but for cheaper paper. 

(6) Paper is already beyond the pocket of 0fJ per cent, of the people 
and tho average annual consumption per head of the population in India is 
only i lb. 

In Groat Britain it is over 50 lbs. per head of the population. and even 
in the most backward countries in Europe, the consumption oxcoed.s 10 lbs. 
per head of the population. 

The cost of paper in the Government Administration has assumed such 
serious proportions that Government Offices are actually being iustnictcd 
to use the same envelope 2 and 3 times over, and tho most rigid economy 
is being exercised because freedom of use is impossihlc until prices are 
reduced. 

(7) Any’appreciable increase in the market price of paper will seriously 
threaten the prosperity of tho majority of the Newspaper enterprises in 
the country; already they arc compelled to purchase the very cheapest class 
of Continental paper in order to avoid bankruptcy. 

No Indian mill is equipped at present to supply a satisfactory News 
Print. 

(8) The existing Indian mills cannot mamifactiire the cheapest paper used 
by the common people nor the better cla.ss of papers in general use for 
commercial and private correspondence. 

In spite of the declared policy of preference for Indian manufactures, 
the Indian Government and also tho Provincial Governments have to 
procure the major portion of their requirements in England or on the 
Continent of Europe, owing to the inability of the Indian mills to manufac¬ 
ture more than a very confined range of qualities. 

Practically all the better class papers employed in demi-official corres¬ 
pondence in Guvornnient Offices are imparted and tho printing qualities of 
the locally produced paper are so poor that for any jobs outside ordinary 
fornm work, the Press Superintendents insist un being supplied with imported 
paper, 

Practically all the printed matter that passes through the hands of the 
poorer claRses, such as Almanacs, Religious Epics, Novels, etc;., is produced 
from News Print and an increase in the price invariably results in a marked 
diminution in the demands; the consumers cannot afford to pay an increased 
cost. 

(0) Tho existing Indian mills cannot make more than 40 per (;ent. of to¬ 
day’s consumption and with the spread of education tho demand is growing. 

(10) An increase in tho co.st of paper would seriously handicap the 
Printing Industry which is one of the most important in tho country and 
is at present in a most critical condition. 

Owing to the increased costs, high class publications and advertising 
issues by business houses have been almost entirely suspended and . the ten¬ 
dency in all directions is to divert exmsumption on to cheaper lines. 

(11) The inter-dependence of paper with the allied industries of Printing 
and Publishing will make the imposition of a protective duty on paper operate 
Very disadvantageously to both tho Printer and the local Publisher. 

The Printer will he seriously handicap[>ed in competition with the Foreign 
Printer who at present captures a large percentage of the better class tiade 
and unless it is proposed to associate with tho paper duty a protective duty 
on printed books—a policy which has been definitely rejected in every 
protected country throughout tho world—there will be grave danger of a 
transfer of much of tho publishing trade to other countries. 

This is a danger peculiar to India where so much of the vernacular 
printing was first done Overseas by Missionary Societies and Philanthropic 
bodies. 
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No. 20. 

Mr. C. M. GOPAL. 

Lf.tter from Afr. C. M. Copal, Madras, diittd the 7ih July JDS4. 

I am furwardiiig Iitrcwith my corrcspoiulence with rprtain paper mills of 
this couutry wliirh will show you that they are extroniuly unwilling to admit 
apprentii'es in their mills. 

At my instmce Mr. T. Unngacharicr put a question (in tho First Reforms 
Assoinhly) asking Government if they require tho liiilian paper mills with 
whom they plaice large contracts to undcrtako to train young Indian.s in 
the induslr.y. The reply of the Goveniineiit was that they require no such 
undertaking, hut will consider the matter. 

As nothing has .so far been done I sugge.st that before granting any 
protection to the induatry the Tariff Ro.-ird slionliJ require tho mills to nnike 
arrangements to give a course of apprenticeship to young Indians who are 
qualified for tho same. 

Kindly return the eoiTespondeiu^e when done with. 

Thanking yon in anticipation. 

Enclosure No. T. 

Copy of a tf.il.er from the. Mnnuyinfi Ayenls, llengal Paper Mill Company, 
TAmited, (fulvutia, dated the iith Octuher I'jiiS, to Mr, C. M. Copal, 5, 
Marshall’s lioad, Eymore, Miu.lTtis. 

Wo are in receipt of yours of tho llith instant, with reference to your 
application fur a course of training in oiir paper mills. 

We regret that wo arc unable to accede to your rc((uest as all the posts 
for apprenticeships are full and w’o cannot accept any further applicants 
for a very considerablo period. 

Enclosure No, 11. 

Copy of a letter from the Maniiijing Agents, the Titayliur Paper Mills Com- 
ixiny, TAmited, Caleatta, dated ihe 39th November 1933, to Mr. C. M. 
Copal, Madras. 

We have your applicatiuii of 22nd instant and note that you wish to 
obtain a knowledge of paper factory method and routine and therefore wish 
to be apprenticed in our mills some tiiiio next year. 

We have at present no apprenticeship system, but will keep your namo 
before us. I’lease say * if you are i>rcpared to serve for n period of five 
years. 

Enclosure No. III. 

Cnpy of a letter from the Munaying Agents, the, TUiighur Paper Mills Com- 
inny, Limited, CaUullu, dated the IHlh Heccmber 1933, lo Mr. G. M. 
Coiml, Madras. 

Wo herewith acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, but 
regret to inform you that we have no vacancy at tho moment.+ 

We are herewith returning your photograph. 

* My reply was that I was quite prepared to servo for a period of five 
years and was willing to join at once. 

+ Subsequent comiinmiratious (t in nuuilier) to the firm have failed tc 
evoke any reply. 


C. M. GOPAK.- 
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Knolosure No. IV. 

Copy of a leiter from the Manaijcr, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company, 
Punalur, dated the 31st August 1923, to Mr. C. M. GajKtl, Madras. 

With reference to your letter of the 28th instant, we have no objection 
to take apprentices provided they undertake * to work in the factory for 
at least two years keeping up to factory time and attendance. The appren¬ 
tices should make their own arrangements for thoir stay at Punalir-. 


Enclosure No. V. 

Copy of a letter from the Manager, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company, 
Punalur, dated the IHh Septemher 192.3, to Mr. C. M. Copal, Madras. 

In reply to your letter of the 9th instant, we have to inform you that 
we propose to take in apprentices only in January next. 


Enclosure No. VI. 

Copy of a letter from the. Manager, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Company, 
Punalur, dated the 15th Dece.mher 1923, to Mr. C. M. Copal, Madras. 

In reply to your letter of the lOtb instant, wo have to inform you that 
we are too busy t at present to take apprentices. 


Enclosure No. VII. 

Copy of a letter from the Manager, the Meenakshi Paper Mills Comjmny, 
Punalur, dated the 2.5th llrremher 1923, to Mr. C. M. Copal, Madras. 

With reference to your letter of the 16th Deccinlier, there is no con¬ 
venience for you to stay in the mills. If yon can make your own arrunge- 
inentst for you slay outside, we have no objection to take you in ii.s an 
apprentice. 


Enclo.sure No. VTTI. 

Copy of a demi-official letter from the Director, Central Bureau of Informa¬ 
tion, Simla, No. 4735, dated the. lOth Novemlier 1922, to Mr. C. M. 
Copal, Madras. 

Your letter of 4th November 1922, regarding the aiinu.al supply of paper 
from mills in India, etc., has been transferred to tbe Dep.artmont of 
indu.stries, 'Dollii, for favour of di-sposal. Will you kindly address that 
Department in future. 


* Please note the .succeeding letter in repl.v to mine giving the ahovo 
undertaking. 

+ Tf this pica was genuine how were they able to send the next letter 
after ten d.aysP 

J On my arrival at the Mill I was turned back upon a silly excuse. 


C. M. GOPAL. 
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Enclosure No. TX. 

Copy of a latter frnin the Asfiftani fteeretary to the. Governtne.nt of Indin, 
Department of Industries, Delhi, No. 1-70 (T), tinted the SOth ynneinher 
1922, to Mr. C. M. IfoiMd, Madras. 

T am directed to say tliat your letter, dated the 4th Novemher 1922, on 
the above subject, has been trnnst'errod to tl )0 Director of Industries, 
.Madras, for disposal. 


Enclosure No. X. 

Copy of. a letter from the Direetor of Industries, Madras, No. Si.3-A — 22, 
dated the 9th Deeeiuher 1922, to Mr. C. M. Gnptil, Madras. 

AVith reference to vour letter dated the -Ith November 1922, addressed to 
the Director, Central Riirciiu of liil'ormatioii, Delhi, and traiisfi-rred to me 
for disposal, 1 write to sa.y that the reply to your first ipiestion, viz., 
whether the Covernment of Jiidia obtains any part of its annual pajier .suppl.y 
from mills in India is in the affirmative. The value of the purchase.s thus 
made varies according to the requirements of the consuming Departments 
and price of paper. Tn 1920-21, the value of paper purchased from Indian 
mills for the Government of Indi.T .and Doeal Governments was Rs. To lakhs, 
while in 1921-22 the purchases amounted to apiirovimately Rs. fKJ lakhs. 

2. .The answer to .your second (juestiou * is in the negative. 

■3. I regret that inform,ation is not available in regard to the apprentices, 
if any, employed in paper mills. 


Enclosure No. XI. 

Copy of a letter from the Direetor of !ndu*t-ries, Miiitvas, No. — 2i, 

dated the. 10th April 1924, to Mr. ('. M. Copal, Madras. 

With reference to your letter dated the bth April 1921, .1 return herewith 
the papers yoii left with me. From enriuiries instituted, I understand that 
the t Carnatic Paper Mills have no intention at pl'csent of taking appren¬ 
tices, 1 have not so far heard from the Meenakshi Paper Mills, Punalur 
on the subject. Thc.v are being reminded and I will communicate with you 
further on receipt of their reply. 

■* T'iz., Whether the Government makes it a condition that the mills 
shall receive Indian yonng men as apprentices in return for diverting the 
contrails to them. 

t And yet the mill ajiplied to the Government of Madras for a loan of 
Rs, 1 lakh under the State Aid to Industries Act, 


C, M. GOPAL. 




